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European  tragedy.  343:  Growth.  440;  Illi- 
nois library  service.  343.  statistics.  286; 
Inexcusable  college  pranks  in  Ohio 
[Oherlin].   48:    Library  activities   1912-13. 


312;  Library  exhibits  of  Christmas  books, 
14;  Library  legislation  in  1913,  43;  Li- 
brary progress  in  Canada.  49;  Mechanical 
arts  and  the  library.  48;  Midwinter  meet- 
ings in  Chicago,  49;  Misleading  dates 
[Engineering  Book  Notes],  14;  Money's 
worth.  201 ;  No  attack  intended,  201 ; 
Notes  from  the  past.  342;  On  the  out- 
posts ICalgary  LJ.  156;  Peace  and  the 
libraries,  394;  Professional  spirit,  248; 
Questionable  methods,  156;  Refined  cru- 
elty, 106;  Riley's  poetry,  12;  School  and 
library.  158;  Spell  it  catalog.  106,  247; 
State  library  efforts  in  111,,  156;  Territory 


Edmands,  John,  The  origin  of  Poole's  index. 
341, 

.personal,  136, 

Eliot.  Charles  W.,  The  library  as  a  peace 
messenger,  215. 

— .  Ruth  F..  appointment,  138. 

Elizabeth  (N.  Y.)  library,  report.  326. 

Elkhart   (Ind.),  library,  report.  90. 

Ellis.  Victoria,  Library  cooperation  with 
women's  missionary  societies,  251 ;  en- 
lightened library  trustees,  196, 

Ely,  Mary.  Our  present  problem  (in  the  se- 
lection of  books  for  children]  [abst,]. 
284. 

Emerson,  S.  F.,  302, 

Emporia  (Kas.)  Kellogg  library  of  state 
normal  school,  418. 

Engineering  library,  New  Orleans,  418. 

Englewood  (N.  J.)  library,  report.  229. 

Erskine,  Mary  L.,  appointment,  472. 

Europe,  library  service  to  readers  (Oliver), 
377. 

Eustis,  Anita,  appointment,  418. 

Evans.  Adelaide  P.,  appointment,  373. 

Evansville  (Ind.)  library,  report,  326, 

Exhibit,  library,  Washington  (D,  C.)  con- 
ference, 105, 

Ex-librarian,  A  new  idea  in  library  work 
(the  encouragement  of  true  reference 
service],   190, 

Express  companies,  typical  sloth,  334, 


Factory  branch,  Passaic,  245. 

Fargo  (N,  D.)  library,  report,  471. 

Farm  women,  reading  list  for,  125. 

Fay,  Lucy  E,.  Special  work  of  college  and 

normal  school  libraries,  146. 
Fernald,  Louise  M.,  appointment.  92. 
Fetish  of  circulation  (Suffering  Assistant), 

1ft 
Fiction.  45. 

— .quality  (Bostwick).  211, 
—  selection  (Mcintosh),  389, 
Field,  Adele  M.,  personal.  231. 
Fifteenth  century  books  (Peddie).  261. 
Fine  computer.  260. 


..Google 


Finnegan,  Cath..  How  the  library  began  to 
teach  school  in  East  Canaan,  Conn.,  11. 

Fire  arms,  history,  313. 

Fletcher,  William  I.,  Chapters  from  an  im- 
possible autobiography,  334. 

Foote,  W.  W.,  appointment,  418. 

Forbes  library  (Northampton),  416. 

Foreign  languages,  books  in,  New  York 
(city)  library,  211. 

—room,  Chicago  library,  373. 

Foreigners,  library  extension  among.  276. 

Forgeus,  Margaret,  appointment,  327. 

Fort  Smith  library,  report.  139. 

—Wayne  library,  children's  room.  465. 

— Worth.  library  advertisement,  139. 

Fox.  Helen,  appointment.  374. 

Furness.  Mareia.  appointment,  39. 


Galbreath.  Chas.  B„  473. 
Galesburg  (III.)  library,  report,  374. 
Galveston.     Rosenberg     library,     extension 

work  with  U.  S.  army,  91. 
Gardner,  Richard  B..  Competitors  to  books, 


c  recitals.  183;  report,  183. 


329. 
Gary  (Ind.).  r 

230. 

Gaylord  gummed  cloth.  104. 
General  federation  of  women's  clubs,  library 

extension  conference,  252,  290. 
Geography,  list  of  materials,  125. 
Georgia,  legislative  ref.  dept.,  418. 
Georgia  university  library,  book  endowment 

fund,  21S. 
German  catalog  rules.  126. 
— library  association,  399. 
— library  spirit.  439. 
Germany,  library  activities.  37,  178. 
— ,  university  libraries,  spirit,  379. 
Gerould,  J.  T..  473. 
Gifts  to  libraries;  see  Library  gifts. 
Gilmore,  Edna  L.,  appointment.  229. 

§irrs  books,  list.  88. 
ogorza,  Flora  de,  appointment.  416. 

Golden  treasury  series,  price.  105. 

Gordon,  Alys  M.,  appointment.  416. 

Government  documents,  material  for  teach- 
ers. 125. 

—ownership  of  railroads  (book  list).  312. 

Gracie,  Robert,  bequest  of  library  funds  to 
Merced  (Cal.),  40. 

Graham.  Audienne.  appointment.  138. 

Gramophone    concerts,    Lynn    (Mass.)    li- 
brary. 180. 

Grand  Rapids  (la.)  library,  history.  313. 

Grand    Rapids    (Mich.)    library,    Armenian 
books,  473:  report,  374;  statistics.  216. 

Grasty.  Kath.,  appointment.  416,  422. 

Graves,  Charles  E..  appointment,  230. 

— ,  Eva  W.,  appointment,  185. 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  library,  report,  269. 

Green.  Bernard  R.,  death.  417. 

Greene.  Charles  S..  A  slight  correction  (to 
Antrim's  county  library].  339. 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  library  extension,  180. 

Greer.  Agnes  F.  P.,  appointment,  40.  47S. 


Hackensack  improvement  commission,  re- 

Fiort  on  popular  reading,  102. 
ibrary.  102;  report,  137. 
Hadley,  Chalmers,  Litt.D.,  L.  c.  327. 
Haferkorn.   Henry  £.,   Bibliography  of  the 

Mexican  war  (1846-48)  (rev.).  363. 
Haines,  Mabel  R.,  appointment,  472. 
Hall.  Annie  E.,  appointment,  40. 
— ,  G.  Stanley,  biography  by  Louis  N.  Wil- 

training  [extr.],  161. 
— ,  Mary    E..    The    library    and    vocational 
1.  216. 


Hai 
22. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  library,  doll  party,  45;  re- 
port, 416. 

Hartmann.  Astrid,  personal,  232. 

Harvard  university  library,  acquisition  of 
collection  of  Mormon  literature,  324; 
Widener  collection  of  Stevensoniana,  135. 

Harvey.  E.  Burdsall,  death,  90. 

Hasse.  Adelaide  R.,  list  of  municipal  mate- 
rial. 312;  New  library  school  in  Germany. 
470. 

Havana.  Biblioteca  nacional,  135. 

Haven  country  club.  415. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  library,  report.  38,  471. 

Hawes.  Clara  S..  appointment,  471. 

Hayes,  (Mrs.)  James  A..  327. 

— .  John  R..  The  children's  reading  room 
(poem).  16. 

Healy  (Miss)  M..  appointment,  375. 

Heatwole.  Ella  R..  retirement,  39. 

Helena  (Mont.)  library,  appropriation,  156. 

Hendry.  Donald.  The  Amencan  observer  at 
Leipzig.  423, 

Henry.  W.  E.,  Discipline  and  furniture,  238. 

Hereford  (Eng.)  Brewster  chained  collec- 
tion, 430, 

Heroism,  book  list,  171. 

Higgins.  Alice  G..  appointment.  416. 

High-school  libraries,  library  book  list.  170. 


(Nm 
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,  Tacoma,  420. 

High-schools,  reading  list  for,  261. 
Hild,  Frederick  H.,  death.  374. 
Hill.  Frank  P..  The  A.  L.  A.  exhibit  at  Leip- 
zig. 163. 
Hirshberg.  Herbert  S..  appointment.  442. 
Hodgson's      Estimator      and      contractor's 

Holbaeic  (Denmark)  library  extension,  178. 
Holding.  Anna  L.    A  county  library  (Brum- 

back  1..  Van  Wert  Co..  O.)  at  a  county 

fair,  336. 
Holiday  opening  of  libraries,  248.  285. 
Holland,  library  activities,  134,  223. 
Holmes,    Florence    I.,    appointment,    229. 
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— Frances  L..  appointment,  40. 
Homestead  library,  report,  137. 
Hoopeston  (III.)  library,  report,  373. 
Hopkins,  Florence  M.,  list  of  1000  allusions, 

—Julia  A.,  appointment,  325,  372. 

— Ruth,  appointment,  376. 

Hopper,  Franklin  F.,  appointment,  38. 

Houston    library,    report,   327. 

Howard  memorial  library  (New  Orleans), 
reprints   of  local  historical  matter,  340. 

Hubbell,  Jane  P.,  commission  government 
as  affecting  libraries  in  cities  outside  of 
Illinois,  65. 

Hudson  (Mass.)  library,  report,  229. 

Hulburd,  Annabel  A.,  appointment.  472. 

Human  conservation,  reading'  list,  215. 

Hunt,  Katherine  A.,  appointment,  325, 

— Katherine   E.,  appointment,  135, 

Hunter.   Mary  B.,  appointment,  40. 

Huntington,  Henry  E.,  private  library,  186. 

Hutcheson,  David,  Spinoza  collection  do- 
nated to  Hebrew  Union  college,  417. 

Hutchins.   Frank  A.,  biography,  90,   109. 

Hyde,   Mary   E.,  appointment,  471. 

Ido,  126. 

Illinois  legislative  bureau,  59. 

— library  association,  meetings,  52,  315, 
[Ed.j,  394,  448. 

joint  meeting  with  111.  1.  a„  215. 

— library  extension  commission,  57,  133; 
school  libraries,  463;  leaflet  on  establish- 
ing libraries.  464. 

—university  library  school,  83,  128,  218, 
262,  320.  410,  465^ 

summer  course,  87. 

Illinois,  civil  service  in  libraries  [Ed.],  107; 
discussion  betw.  Ed.  and  III.  Civ.  Serv. 
Comm.p  224. 

list   of  library   employes,  326. 

—libraries  as  affected  by  commission  gov- 


James,    Herman    G.,  A   model  charter    (or 
Texas  cities  [w.  ref.  to  libraries  in  com- 
1  governed  cities],  82. 


Jerome,  Janet,  appointment,  416. 

Jersey  City,  pamphlets  on  city  ^ov.,  465. 

Tews,  books  of  interest  to  (Illmois  State 
univ.),  31. 

Jillson,  W.  E.,  collection  of  library  adver- 
tising matter,  373. 

—  ^appointment,  416,  473. 

Jodl,  Friedrich,  317. 

Joeckel.  Carleton  B.,  appointment,  419,  475. 

John  Crerar  library,  handbook,  88. 

John  Rylands  library  (Manchester,  Eng.), 
382. 

Johnston,   Elizabeth,   appointment,   138. 

Johnston,  W.  Dawson,  A  survey  of  rural 
literacy,  160. 

appointment,  39;  appreciation,   125. 

Jones,  Ada  Alice,  appreciation,  202. 

— Clara  A.,  resignation,  135,  229. 

Josephson,  A.  G.  S.,  A  notable  piece  of  pro- 
fession literature  [rev.  of  Ladewig, 
Politik  d.  Bucherei),  18;  Revision  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  constitution,  435. 

Judson,  Kath.  B.,  appointment,  471. 


—library  institutes,  408. 
—library  statistics   [Ed.l,  286,   443. 
—state   activities   with   libraries,    157. 
Imhoff.  Ono  M.,  appointment.  89. 
Immigrant's  guide  to  U.  S.  (Carr).  125. 
Immigrants,  library  work  with,  276. 
Indiana  library  trustees'  association,  me< 

ings,  25. 
Indianapolis  library,  building  plans,  231. 
Infants,  reference  work  on,  9,  409. 
Ingalls.  Florence  L.,  appointment,  372. 
Institutional  libraries,  88. 
Iowa  authors,  bibliography.  464. 
Isom,  Mary  F.,  The  library  a  civic  centt 

93. 


Kaiser,  John  B.,  appointment,  91,  138. 
Kansas   library  association,  meetings,   455. 

state  news  letter,  168. 

Kansas  City  library,  parcel  post  delivery, 

230. 

(Kas.)   library,   report,  373. 

Kenosha     (Wis.)      Gilbert     M,     Simmons 

library,  report,  418, 
Kent,  Bessie,  death,  90, 
Kentucky  state  library  commission,  report, 

92. 
Kerr,    Willis   H.,   Making   the   library   earn 

its  salt,  150. 

appointment.  269,  327,  473. 

Kessler,  Elizabeth,  L.,  appointment,  324. 
Kewance   (111.)  library,  factory  branch,  473. 
Keystone   state    library    association,    meet- 
ings, 315.  461. 
Kimball,  William  C„  biography,  89.  110. 
Knight.  Marion  A.,  appomtment,  136. 
Koch,  Theodore  W..  The  A.  L.  A.  exhibit 

at  Leipzig  lextr.]  310;  Library  assistant's 

manual  [rev.],  215. 
Koehler,  Wolfgang,  death.  440. 
Kosciusko  (Miss.),  library  day,  91. 
Kostomlatsky.  Zulema,  appointment,  476. 
Kudalkar,   J.   S.,  personal,   31. 


La  Crosse  (Wis.)   library,  report,  269. 

Ladewig:.  Katechismus  der  Biicherei  (re 

439;  Politik  der  Biicherei  [rev.].  18. 


Laidlaw,  Eliz..  appoint 

Lamb,    Geo.   H.,   Progress   [hist,  notes  ( 

Braddock   (Pa.)    libraryl,  103. 
Language,  universal,   126. 
Lansing,  Cora,  appointment,  183. 
Lamed  (Kas.)  Cummins  Memorial  library, 

opening,  474. 
Lassen,  Harold  H.,  appointment,  232. 
La  Tourette,  Alexandrine,  appointment,  419. 
Lavcll,  R.  A.,  death,  39. 
Laws,  library.  1913,  43. 
League  of  Library  Commissions,  meetings, 

71,  308. 
Leather,  use   in   binding,   112. 
Legislation  for  libraries,  1913,  43. 
Legislative  bureau,  Illinois,  59,  449. 
Legler,     Henry     E.,     Municipal     reference 

work     of     the     Chicago     public     library 

[abst.l,  64. 
Leipzig   exhibition,   116.  249.  251,  261;   re- 


[Hendry],  423. 

A.  L,  A.  exhibit,  163. 

— library  school  (Hochschule  fiir  Frauen), 
470. 

Lewis.  Sarah  V.,  appointment,  371. 

~,W.  P.,  appointment,  374;  personal,  229. 

Lexington  (III.),  Smith  library,  opening. 
183. 

— (Ky.)  library,  report,  231. 

Libby.  Fanny  M..  appointment  371. 

Liberty  (Mo.)  Jewell  college  library,  41S; 
Spurgeon  collection,  419. 

Librarian  and  bookstore  (Wheelock).  7. 

Librarians  in  European  distress  lEd.],  344, 

Librarians,  book  dedicated  to.  127. 

— vacations,  106. 

Libraries  as  civic  centers  (Isom),  93. 

— civil  service  in  (A.  L.  A.  discussion), 
280;    [Ahem],   107,   224. 

—■'earning  their  salt."  [Kerr]  150. 

—in  the  South   (abst.]    (Wootten),  288. 

— history   (Richardson).   261. 

— institutional,  88. 

— post  office  stations,  163. 

— relation   to  commission   government,  65, 

—Sunday  and  holiday  opening,  248.  285. 
68.  82. 

—relation  to  vocational  training,  161. 

—social  functions  (Bailey),  385i 

Library  of  Congress,  list  of  publications, 
88;  manuscripts  (Argenteau  coll.).  325; 
mural  decorations,  198;  report,  16;  serv- 
ice to  the  people  |Bishop1,  331;  unpub- 
lished books  (Dobell  coll.).  89. 

Library  and  public. — bibliography  proposed. 

—babies  (Compton),  9. 

—baths.  II,  47.  103. 

-"bewares"   (Bowerman),  224. 

—budgets  [Thomson],  444. 

—cooperation     with     women's     missionary 

societies,  2SI, 
-day,  312. 
— exhibits,  store  window,  4,  47. 


— exhibit,  Washington  (D.  C.)  conference, 
105;  Leipzig  exposition,  163,  249,  251, 
261,  310,  344,  346,  423. 

— fines,  computer.  260. 

—gifts  (1913),  list,  127. 

statistics  for  1913,  223. 

(1914):  Anna  (III.),  417;  Auburn  (Ind.), 

417;  Birmingham  (Ala.),  269;  Detroit, 
138;  Evansville  (Ind.),  327;  Kosciusko 
(Miss.),  91 ;  Lexington  (III.),  183; 
Maine  univ.,  89,  183;  Merced  (Cal.),  40; 
New  York  p.  1.,  89;  Oberlin  coll.,  139; 
Perkiomen  semin.,  38;  Phillips  Exeter 
acad..  89;  Richmond  (Va),  185;  San 
Francisco  p.  I.,  476:  Trenton  p.  1.,  90; 
Wyoming  univ.,  269. 

— grounds,  planting,  443. 

— heresies  (Askew).  191. 

—institutes,  408. 

—law  (model).  67. 

Saskatchewan,  270. 

—legislation  in  1913,  43. 

— lecture  course.  Moosejaw  (Sask.),  260. 

— pensions.  341. 

—publicity   (Plummer).  41. 

— school,  relation  to  school  and  college 
library  (Bacon),  396. 

— schools,  see  individual  schools. 

summer  courses;   California  univ.,  368; 

Chatham  (Ont.),  370;  Chautauqua,  176, 
370;  Columbia  univ,.  222;  Hanover 
coll..  177;  Illinois  univ.,  87,  322,  368; 
Iowa  univ.,  369;  Minnesota  univ.,  222; 
Missouri  univ.,  222,  369;  New  York  lib. 
comm.,  266;  No.  Dakota  univ.,  177; 
Pennsylvania  lib.  comm.,  222;  Simmons 
coll..  367;  Tennessee  univ..  223;  Toronto 
univ..  322;  Utah  univ..  369. 

— training  classes,  469. 

— statistics,  methods,  187. 

—week  in  New  York.  404. 

Lincoln,    Abraham,    biography    (Browne), 

Lindsay,  Mary  6.,  Commission  government 

as  affecting  libraries  in  Illinois,  68. 
Lingenfelter,  Mary   R.,  appointment,  32S. 
Little,  Margaret,  appointment,  327. 
Local  history.  Brockton  library'.  267. 
Locke,  George  H.,  Benches    [in  children's 

rooms],   Ul. 

,  421, 

Long,  Alice  B.,  Book  coundrums,  160, 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  library,  book  selection 

by  trustees.  196;  270. 
—Island  library  club,  meetings.  80.  117,  214, 

314.  406. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  birthplace,  338. 
Longman,  F.,  death.  440. 
Los   Angeles    library,    branches,    185;    new 

quarters.  323;  training  class,  470. 

.  Southwest  museum,  420;  Munk  coll. 

of  Arizoniana,  420. 
Lolhrop,  Alice  B.,  appointment,  372. 
Louisville    library,    branch    (colored),    139; 

bulletin   on   dramas,   92;   civics   room,   92. 

231;  report,  374. 
Louvain.  library,  442. 
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,  quality.  245. 
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Lowry,  Elii.,  appointment,  269. 

Lucht,  Julius,  appointment,  183. 

Liidicke,  F.,  and  Pieth,  W.,  Grundlagen 
einer  Instruktion  fur  die  Kalalogue  .  .  . 
[rev.].  126. 

Lumber  industry  (Wis.)  post  card  collec- 
tion, 183. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  library,  gramophone  con- 
certs, 180. 


Mac.\lister,  Agues  H.,  appointment,  89. 
MacCubrey,  Ethel,  appointment,  37S. 
McCaine.  Helen  J.,  retirement,  39. 
McCormick,  Ada   M.,  apjjointment,   473, 
McCrackin,  .\ugusta,  resignation,  90. 
Mcintosh,  Margaret,  Fiction  selection,  389. 
McKechnie,   Alexandra,   appointment,   420. 
McKnight,  Eliz.,  and  Dana.  J.  C.  The  high 

school  branch  [rev.],  216. 
McMillen.  James  A.,  appointment,  472. 
McNitt,  Esther,  appointment,  39. 
McPike.    E.    P.,    Flans    for    an    American 

Federal  i' 

—  pagination,  •*/. 

Mahin,  (Mrs.)   Emma  L.,  death,  473. 

Making   the   library   earn    its    salt    (Kerr). 

150. 
Malmqtiist,  Lynne,  appointment.  417. 
Manchester,    John    Rylands    library,    382; 

music  lists,  125. 
— (N.  H.)  library,  report.  371. 
Mandel,  John  \..  gift  of  books  on  William 
York  library, 


Manual   of  library  economy   [A.  L.  A.)   216. 

Margantin,   Adrian   M.,  death,   184. 

Marron,    I.   F..  appointment,    139. 

Mason   City   (la.)   library,  report,  138. 

Massachusetts  library  club,  meetings.  80, 
117.  314. 

,   Committee  on  periodicals,   112. 

— library  commission.  136. 

— state  library,  report,  136. 

Mathiews,  F.  K.,  The  reading  of  boys,  274. 

Merced  (Cal.),  bequests  of  library  funds. 
40. 

Mercer,   Martha,   resignation,  374. 

Mercer  university  (Macon,  Ga.).  gift  of 
funds,  475. 

Mexican  war  (1846-48).  bibliography,  363. 

Michigan  library  association,  joint  meeting 
with  Wisconsin  library  association,  357 

Middle  West,  history,  bibliography  of,  392. 

Mill  library  (White),  24S, 

Miller.  Emily  V.  D.,  appointment,  184. 

— Wilhelm.  Planting  grounds  around  li- 
braries. 443. 

— Zana.  Christmas  exhibits  of  books,  401. 

Milwaukee  library,  work  with  children,  38. 

— library   club,   meetings,   81,    170. 

Minerva  (Ind.)  women's  club,  197. 

Minnesota  library  association,  meetings, 
406. 


Missionary     societies,     co-operation     with 

libraries.  251. 
Mitchell,  S.  Louise,  appointment,  373. 
Model  library  law,  67. 
Moffet.  James  C.  "Open  every  day  in  the 

year,"  285. 
Moore,  David  R.,  death.  328. 
Moorhead   (Minn.),  county  library  plan,  87. 
Hoosejaw    (Sask,)    library,   lecture  course, 


260. 


Harvard 


-county  libraries.  1 


Mormon   literature,    collect! 

univ.  lib.,  324. 
Motion  picture  educational  shows,  48. 
"Mouse  trap  quotation."  81. 
"Municipal   Index,"  313. 
Municipal  material,  list  (Hasse),  312. 
— reference  work.  64. 
Music,  early  books  on  [L.  C],  216, 
— ,  lists  (Manchester,  Eng.),  125. 
Music  collection,  San  Francisco  1..  476. 

.  Chicago  1..  347. 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  library,  opening,  269. 
"My  lady  of  the  library"  (poem),   198. 


Nashville  library,  efficiency,  200;  room  for 
blind,  269. 

Natchez.  Agnes  Z.,   Carpenter  library,   139. 

National  association  for  the  study  and  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis,  publications  for 
free  distribution,  341, 

— association  of  state  libraries,  252. 

— conference  of  school   librarians,   167,  3(M. 

— educational  association,  library  depart- 
ment, meetings.  259,  353;  meeting  with 
A,  L.  A.  proposed.  202. 

— lax  association,  261. 

"Nation's  bUBiness,"  171. 

Native  landscape  society,  Chicago,  422. 

Nebraska  library  association,  meetings,  457, 

Negro  literature  (Bacon),  19. 

Neighborhood  centers,  2. 

Netherlands,  library  activities,  134,  223. 

Newark  (N.J.)  library,  business  branch,  464. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  library,  report,  illus, 
w.  of  reprod.  of  paintings.  229, 

Newberry,  Marie  A.,  Rural  school  library 
[abst.I,  261. 

New  England  club  of  library  commission 
workers,   170, 

New  Hampshire  library  associaiion,  meet- 
ings. 360. 

New  Jersey  library  commission,  summer 
school,  266, 

New  Orleans,  history,  reprint  series,  340. 

.  library  of  engineering  literature,  418. 

New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  library  building,  370. 

Newspapers,  eds.  on  good  paper,  15. 

New  York  (city)  library,  books  in  foreign 
languages,  212;  Columbia  univ.  station, 
230;  exhibits,  181;  report,  266. 

.  children's  reading  room  (poem),  16. 

.  library  school,  33.  84.  129.  173,  219, 

320,  365.  411,  466. 

— ,  report,  90. 

— ,   territory,   represented,   15. 

.  municipal  reference  library,   181, 


..Google 


York    state    library,    quadricentennial 
seniors  on  staff,  202. 
— library  association,   meetings,  4CM. 


.    167. 

— ,  Cornell  conference,  404. 

— ,  Garden  City  conference.  314. 

library  school.  34,  84,  129,  220.  264, 

321,  364,  412,  466. 

Teachers'  Association,  library  sec- 
tion, meeting,  21. 

New  Zealand,  library  appointments,  40. 

"Non-fiction"— why?    (Carter).  45. 

Norfolk   (Va.)   library,   report,   184. 

Korinal  school  libraries,  special  work,  146. 

North    Carolina   library   association,   meet- 

university    library,   report,    139. 

North    Dakota,    Leonard    township    library. 

40. 
Northern  European  journey  for  librarians. 

207. 
Northrup.  Cyrus.  473. 
Northwest,  history,  subject  index.  215. 
Norway,  library  activities,  135,  318,  34& 
Norwich  (Ehr.)  library,  report,  421, 
Nyhuus,  Haakon,  bios.,  82,  348. 
Nunn,  Janet  H..  Some  problems  of  a  high 
school  librarian.  432. 


Oherlln  college  library,  report.  139. 

O'Conor,  N.  J..  Celtic  memories  and  other 
poems  [rev.],  19. 

O'Hara,  Julie  C.  A  library  in  chains  (Here- 
ford. Eng.l.  430. 

Ohio  library  association,  meetings.  458. 

Oklahoma  library  association,  meetings. 
255. 

—library  movement,  139. 

Olcott,  Frances  J..  Good  stories  for  great 
holidays  (rev.].  476;  Story-telling  as  a 
means  of  leaching  literature.  141. 

Olean  (N.  Y.l  library,  report.  137. 

Oliver,  Thomas  E.,  An  .\merican  reader's 
impressions  of  some  great  European 
libraries,  377. 

Omaha  library,  pension  system,  105. 

Ontario  library  association,  meetings,  167. 
209,  461. 

Open  shelf  system,  198. 

Osborn  (Mrs.)  Lyman  P.,  biography,  110. 

Osterhout  library,  report.  325. 


1  Sound  (Onl.)  library,  opening,  270. 


Paltsits.  V.  H.,  appointment,  181. 

Panama- Pacific  Exposition.  351. 

Parcel  post,  books  [Ed.].  48,  159, 

Paris,  Bibliotheque  nationale,  381. 

Parker,  Mary  C,  appointment,  472. 

Passaic,  factory  library.  24S. 

Paw  tucket  library,  report,  324. 

Peace  and  war,  list.  402. 

Pearson,  Edmund  L.,  appointment.  182,  229. 

Peckham,  George  W.,  death,  91. 


Peddie.    R.    A.,    Fifteenth    century    books 

[abst.],  261. 
Penn.  William,  illustrations  relating  to,  103. 
Pennsylvania    library    club,    meetings,    121, 

315. 
— library  activities,  125. 
Pensions,  library  workers.  341. 
— ^Omaha  library,  105. 
Periodicals,  bulletin  board.  II. 
—deferred  subscription,  197. 
— guide  (Severance),  3.  ed.,  262. 
-selective  lists,  112. 
—white  list,  451. 

Perkins.  Anna,  appreciation.  38.  201, 
Perkiomen  Seminary,  library  bidg.,  38. 
Perrin.  John  W..  appointment.  90. 
Perry.  Bliss,  on  book-reviewers,  464. 
Peters,  Louise  M..  appointment.  475, 
Phelps.  Anna  R.,  appointment.  89. 
Philadelphia,    Apprentices'    library,    report, 

472. 
— free  library,  branches,  38;  report,  372. 
Philippine  library,  476. 
IDS  Exeter  Acad 

books  and  funds.  8 
Phonograph  records  in  libraries.  48. 
Pittsburg  (Kan.)  library,  report.  140. 
Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  library,  report.  472. 
Training  school  for  children's  librar- 
ians. 32.  83.  128.  172,  218.  262,  319. 
364,  410,  465. 
— ^libraries.  history.  30. 
Planting  library  grounds  {Miller].  443. 
Plummer,    Mary    W..    Campaign    of   library 

publicity  in  general   magazines,  41. 
"Poetry,"  171. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  library,  report.  140.  375. 
Poole's  index,  history.  334,  341, 
Porter,  .Annabel,  appointment,  420. 
Portland  (Ore.)  library,  civic  influences.  93; 

training  class,  469. 
—library  association,  report.  140. 
Post  office  libraries  (Canada),  163. 
Powell.    Caroline    A..    The    boy    and    the 

library,  240. 
Powers.  \Vm.  H..  Current  magazines.  245. 
Pratt    Institute   library   school.   34,   84,    130. 

175.  220.  263,  320,  366.  413.  467. 
Precocious  New  York.  398. 
Price.  Anna  May.  The  John  Rylands  library, 

382. 
—  — appointment,   133. 
— .  Vera,  appointment.  90,  373. 
Princeton  university  library,  report.  136. 
Professional  spirit  (Ed.).  248. 
'■Program,''  247. 


Quaife,  M.  M.,  appointment.  91. 

Raines,  Mary,  appointment,  473. 
Reading  during  vacation  (Salmon),  233. 
"Reading     for     pleasure     and     profit,"     lis' 

(Newark),  312. 
Reading  lists.  Bee  Book  lists. 
—rooms,  space  apportionment,  238. 
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Redlands  (Cal.),  A.  K.  Smiley  library,  ad- 
vertising, 339;  report,  375, 

Reference  service,  encouragement,  190. 

Refined  cruelty  lEd.],  106. 

Regina  (Sask.)  exhibit  of  library,  420;  re- 
port. 328. 

Reviews,  methods,  464. 

Ribbtie.  Ivell,  appointment,  473. 

Rice,  Paul  N.,  appointment,  472. 

Richards  (Ellen  H.)  memorial  fund,  publi- 
cations, 171. 

Richardson,  E,  C,  Beginnings  of  libraries 
[abst.],  261. 

— ,  Mary  A.,  death.  38,  89. 

Richmond  (Va.),  library  given  by  Grace  E. 
A  rents,  185. 

Ripon  college,  library  course,  326. 

Riverside  (Cal.)  library,  library  course,  36, 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  library,  report  Icommen- 

dalion  of  brevity],  285;  report,  325. 
Rose,  Louise  K.,  death,  326. 
Rothrock,  Mary  U.,  appointment,  475. 
Rural  literacy,  survey,  160. 
— school  library  (Newberry),  261. 
Rush,  Charles  E.,  personal,  326. 


47. 

St.  Louis  library,  exhibits,  184;  open  shelf 
system,  198;  training  class,  469. 

,  Mercantile  library,  report,  138. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  library,  extension  of  lend- 
ing territory,  374. 

Salem  (111.),  Bryan-Bennett  library,  474. 

— (Mass.)  library,  report,  324,  371. 

—(Ore.)  library,  report.  328. 

Salmon.  Lucy  M.,  Vacation  reading,  233. 

Salt  Lake  City  library,  branches,  474. 

San  Francsico  library,  building,  375;  report, 


476. 


210. 


91. 
meetings, 


,  traveling  libraries,  470. 
Savage,  Ella  V.,  appointment,  474, 
Sawyer,  Ethel  L.,  appointment.  475. 
— ,  Nellie,  appointment,  473. 
Savers.  W.  C.  B.,  Over  some  Alpine  passes 

[rev. I,  31. 
Scearce,  Helen  A.,  appointment.  473. 
Schaaning,  Maja,  appoiniment,  232. 
"School  Bulletin,"  library  page.  125. 
School  libraries  at  A.   L.  A,   (Washington 

conference),  208,  304. 

,  norma  I -school  librarians'  round  table 

306. 

.high-school    librarians'    round    table, 

306. 
—library   exhibit,    Washington    conference, 

206. 
Schools,  relations  to  libraries,  II. 
— ,  secondary,  library  normal  list.  465. 
Schultie,  Agnes  W.,  appointment.  325. 
Scranton,  Henriette,  appointment.  417. 


Scribner  book  exhibit,  80. 

Scripture,  Bessie  B.,  appointment,  473. 

Searcy,  Kath.  A.,  appointment,  473. 

Sears,  Minna  E.,  appointment,  230. 

Seattle  library,  branches,  231. 

Secondary  schools,  libraries,  normal  list, 
465. 

Seeger,  Hallie,  appointment,  373. 

Seip,   Karen,   appomtment,  232. 

Serials,  guide  (Severancel.  3.  ed.,  262. 

— ,  union  list,  Toronto,  125. 

Severance,  Henry  O.,  (^uide  to  current  peri- 
odicals, 3.  ed.,  262. 

Seward,  Leila  H,,  Mobilizing  the  library, 
392. 

Sharp,  Katharine  L.,  biography,  287. 

Sharpe,  Margaret,  appointment,  471. 

Shaw,  Robert  K.,  New  bibles  for  old  mate- 
rial, II;  Pagination  of  magazines,  47. 

Shellac,  removing.  104. 

Shepard,  Iru'in.  420. 

Sheppard,  Sadie,  resignation,  473. 

-Sherrard,  Mary  C,  appointment,  471. 

Simmons  College  library  school,  85,  131, 
176,  221,  321,  366,  413,  467. 

Sioux  City  library,  report,  183. 

Slomann,   Vilhelm,   appointment,  230. 

Small  libraries,  best  books  list,  170. 

,  III.  lib.  assoc.  round  table,  452. 

—library  building  (Dana),  250. 

— towns,  library  opportunities,   1. 

Smith,  .\lfhild  A.,  appointment,  232. 

— ,  Gretta   M.,  appointment,  326. 

— ,  Mabel,  appointment,  375. 

— ,  Theodate,  death,  181. 

Sneed  (Mrs.)  Percival.  appointment,  475. 

Snook,  Vera  A.,  appointment,  90. 

Social  forces,  topical  bibliography,  31. 

Soils   (Cal.),   list  of  publications,  464. 

Somerville,  Evelyn,  appointment,  417. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  library,  report,  324; 
reference  work,  117. 

South,  library  movement,  288. 

South  Dakota  state  library  association, 
meetings,  29. 

Southerlaud,  H.,  Christmas  giving,  437. 

Southern  educational  association,  libraries 
department,  meetings,  254. 

Spinoza.  Hulcheson  collection  on,  417. 

Spokane   library,   report,  420. 

Springfield  (III),  social  survey,  409. 

—(Mass.)  library,  circulation  of  foreign 
books.  474:  training  class.  469, 

Spurgeon  collection,  Jewell  college,  Liberty, 
(Mo.).  419. 

Stanley,  Harriet  H.,  appointment,  471. 

Stale  libraries,  relation  to  state  educational 


o-oper 


m,  99. 


Statistics,  library  r .,   ._ 

Stearns,  I.ulie  t...  h  different  opinion,  197. 
— .  Lulie  E..  appreciation.  342. 
Sleptoe.  Eliz.  W.,  appointment.  371. 
Stereopticon  slides,  St.  Joseph  library,  90. 
Stevens.  Eliz,  C,  appointment,  416, 
— .  Grace,  appointment,   183. 
Stevenson,  William  M.,  death,  136, 

,  Widener  collection,  I3S, 
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Stocker.  Ellen  G.,  appointment,  473. 

Stockholm  (Sweden),  libraries,  348. 

Store  windows,  library  exhibits,  4,  47. 

Story-telling,    141. 

Stull,  Maud  I.,  appointment,  325. 

(SufFerine  Assistant),  The  fetish  of  circula- 
tion, 10. 

Summer,  Clarence  W.,  The  state  university 
library  and  state  educational  co-operation, 
99. 

Summer  schools,  see  Library  schools.  sum- 
Sunday  opening  of  libraries,  248,  285. 

Sutcline,  Marjorie  T.,  appointment,  371. 

Swedenborgiana,  classification,  409. 

Switzerland,   library   activities,  317. 

Syracuse  University  library  school,  35,  414, 
468. 

Tacoma,  high  school  libraries,  420. 
Tafel,  Leonore  A.,  appointment,  326. 
Take  books  to  readers   (Dewey),  154. 
Tax  on  ideas  (Anderson),  271. 
Teachers,  material  for,  in  U.  S.  does.,  125. 
Telegraph,  history,  465, 
Ten  choice  books,  439. 

Tennessee  library  association,  meetings, 
122. 


19. 

— library  association,  meetings,  257. 

Things  of  the  spirit  (Ed.),  156. 

Thompson,  C.  Seymour,  Some  questions 
for  librarians.  197. 

,  Exhibit  of  labor-saving  devices,  105. 

— ,  Eliz,  H.,  appointment,  471. 

— .  Nancy  I.,  appointment.  372. 

Thomson,  O.  R.  H.,  Difference  in  price  [of 
Golden  treasure  series],  105;  Library  sta- 
tistics again,  187;  Library  budget  making 
(extr.),  444. 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  commemorative  meeting, 
39. 

Toledo  library,  librarian.  441. 

Toronto  library,  branches,  232;  children's 
room.  111;  library,  club,  meetings,  124; 
report,  270;  staff,  476. 

— university,   library    summer   school,   322; 


125. 


1  list  of  serials 


I  Tacoma  libra 


Township  libraries,  40. 

Translations,  list,  126. 

Traveling  libraries,  Saskatchewan,  270,  470. 

—school  libraries.  III.,  463. 

Travels,  early   Western,  bibliography,  392. 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  library,  gift  of  funds,  90. 

Trinity  college  (Hartford),  Williams  memo- 
rial building,  416. 

Troy  library,  report.  325. 

Trustees,  book  selection  by,  196. 

Tuberculosis,  free  literature,  341. 

Turner,  Alice  M.,  appointment,  420. 

— ,  Isabel  McC,  appointment,  472. 

Twin  City  library  club  tM>nn.],  meetinss, 
214. 


Union  list  of  serials,  Toronto,  125. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  school  library 
exhibit,  206. 

Bureau  of  Mines  (Dep.  Int.),  free  pub- 
lications, 363. 

Universal  language,  126. 

University  libraries,  discipline,  238. 

— travel  bureau,  European  tour,  116. 

Unpublished  books,  Dobell  collection,  ac- 
quired by  Library  of  Congress,  89. 

Uppsala  (Sweden),  libraries.  348, 

Utah  library  association,  meetings,  361. 

— university,  administration  bidg.,  419. 

Utica  library,  branches,  38;  report.  137. 

Vacation  reading  (Salmon).  233. 

Vacations  [Ed.],  106. 

Vaile.  Lucretia.  appointment,  474. 

Van  Wert  CO.  (O.),  Brumback  library,  313, 

336. 
Vanderbilt,  G.  W.,  personal,  182. 
Van    Dolah    (Mrs.)    Emily   Smith,    gift    of 

library  to  Lexington,  III..  183. 
Van  Home,  Mary,  personal,  417. 
Verein    Deutscher    Bibliothekare.    meeting, 

399. 
Verso  U  luce,  316. 

Victoria  (Austr.)  county  library,  421. 
Virginia  state  library,  report,  419. 
Vocational  training,  libraries  and,  161. 
Volksheim,  Vienna,   178. 

Waco  library,  funds,  269. 

Walkley,  Raymond  L.,  appointment,  181. 

Wallace.  Charlotte  E..  appointment.  472. 

— ,  Marian  K.,  appointment,  420. 

— .  Ruth,  appointment.  373. 

Wallis,  T.  H.,  appointment,  375. 

War,  cost,  402. 

— and  peace,  list,  402. 

War's  toll  of  librarians  [Ed.],  440. 

Ward,  Annette  P..  resignation,  373. 

— .  Ruth  L.,  appointment.  371. 

Waierbury  (Conn.)  library,  report,  135. 

Waterloo  and  Seaforth  (Eng.)  library,  re- 
port. 421. 

Waterways,  L,  C.  list,  464. 

Watson,  Helen  S.,  appointment,  40, 

Waynesburg  (Va.)  free  library,  report,  40. 

Webber,  Lorena  N.,  What  we  do  in  addition 
to  library  work,  56. 

— ,  — ,  resignation,  183. 

Wellington  (New  Zealand)  library  exten- 
sion, 40. 

Wellman,  Hiller  C,  A  store  window  library 
exhibit,  4. 

Wergeland,  A^nes.  bequest  of  books  to 
Wyoming  univ.,  269, 

Western  library  association  (1881-1686),  his- 
tory, 450. 

— Massachusetts  library  club,  meetings,  169. 

—  — ,  best  books  list,  170. 

—Reserve  University  library  schooL  36,  86, 
131.  175.  222,  321,  368,  468. 
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.course:  The  public  library  and  com- 
munity welfare.  36. 
—travels,  bibliography.  392. 
Wheelock,  John  H..  The  librarian  and  the 

bookstore,  7. 
Where  did  he  come  from?  11,  47. 
Whitbeck,  Alice  G..  appointment.  185. 
White.  H.  Eliz..  A  mill  library.  245. 
— ,   Mabel   C,   appointment,  472. 
Whiteman,  Margaret,  appointment,  371. 
Wilkes-Barre  Osterhout  library,  report,  137. 
Willcox.  E.  S.,  appreciation.  363. 
William    II.   collection    on.   in    New    York 

library,  89. 
Williams,  Edith  O..  personal,  473. 
— ,  Minnie,  anointment,  92. 
Wilmington  (Del.),  library,  report,  325. 
Wilson.  Eliz.  K.,  sec  Day.  Mary  B.  and 
— ,  Louis  N..  G.  Stanley  Hall  [rev.].  216. 
— (W.  H.)   company,  removal  of  plant  to 

White  Plains.  N.  Y..  177;  staff.  417. 
Wtnans,  Euphemia.  appointment,  368. 
Windele.  Annette,  appointment.  37S. 
Winship.  Vera  L..  appointment,  473. 
Wisconsin  library  association  joint  meeting 

w.  III.  1.  a.,  215. 

— . w.  Michigan  1.  a..  357. 

—university  library  school.  86.  132,  265,  415, 
468. 


—woman's  suffrage  association,  topical  list 

on  social  forces,  31. 
Withdrawal  book.  395. 
Woman's  club,  first  in  U.  S..  153. 
Women's  educational  and  industrial  union, 

reference  library,  446. 
—missionary    societies,    co-operation    with 

libraries.  251. 
Woods,  Arabella,  appointment,  230. 
Woodworth.  Florence,  appreciation,  202. 
Worcester  (Mass.)  library,  list  on  Spanish 

an.  371;  report,  324. 
Wootten,    Katharine    A.,    Libraries    in    the 

South  [abst,].  288. 
— . — .resignation.  475. 
Wright,  C.  E..  Books  and  baths.  47. 
— ,  Grace,  appointment.  138. 
Wyer.   J.   I..    U.    S.    documents    in    small 

libraries,  rev.  ed-  312;  The  state  library 

and  its  librarian  [abst.),  338. 
Wyoming,  library  conference.  407. 
— ,  traveling  libraries,  92. 
— university   library,  bequest  of  books   by 

Agnes  Wergeland,  269. 
Youngsiown      (O.).      Reuben      McMillan 

library.  39. 
Yust.  William  F..  A.  L.  A.  conferences,  351. 
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THE  BUSY  L.IBRA.RIA.IM 

Can  Place  the  Entire  Body  of  the 
Library  Orders  in  the  Hands  of 

Our  l-ibrary  Department 

Books  o!  all  publishers  are  supplied  at  the  lareest  library 
discouDts,  and  orders  are  accurately  filled  as  regards  exact 
title  and  edidon.  Out-of-the-way  and  out-of-print  books 
collected  from  all  over  the  world,  books  imported  duty-free 
twice  a  week,  careful  system  of  reports,  and  filios  of  orders. 

Visit  Onr  Library  Department 

in  the  beautiful  new  building  at  599  Fifth  Avenue,  and  let 
us  show  you  our  facilities  as  regards  stock  and  up-to-date 
system. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

FUtb  Avenue  at  48II1  street  NEW  YORK 


Guaranteed  Coal  Bonds 

Netting  6% 

Security  includes  12,000  acres  of  standard  Illinois  Coal. 
Value  of  security  two  and  a  half  times  the  bond  issue.  - 
Payment  guaranteed  by  company  with  long  successful 
earning  record  and  net  worth  over  33  times  bond  issue. 
LfOcetion  with  respect  to  market  and  transportation  un- 
usually good. 

Maturing  in  annual  series  from  2  to  11  years. 
Ample  sinking  fund  provision. 
Ownership  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  coal  industry. 

A»k  for  CirctdOr  No.  BIT  M. 

Peabo^Qonghleling  &€o. 
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What  Can  Be  Done  by  a  Small  Library 

in  a  Small  Town* 

Mary  S.  Crandall,  librarian  Richards  library, 

Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 

It  is  with  much  diffidence  I  am  ap- 
pearing before  this  meeting.  But  you 
can  hardly  expect  a  great  deal  from  a 
paper  with  the  word  small  appearing 
twice  in  its  subject  heading. 

The  work  of  a  small  library  in  a 
small  town  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  a 
general  character ;  and  the  work  with 
schools  becomes  a  part  of  the  general 
work.  I  have  no  theories,  perhaps  no 
new  ideas,  to  present ;  but  will  tell  you 
a  few  of  our  practical  attempts  which 
have  helped  give  the  library  a  place  in 
the  civic  and  educational  work  of  the 
town. 

"You  remember  in  "Through  the  look- 
ing-glass" the  Red  Queen  tells  Alice, 
"You  have  to  run  just  as  fast  as  you 
can  to  stay  where  you  are."  Well,  of 
nothing  is  that  saying  truer  than  of  the 
small  library  in  the  small  town.  You 
have  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
seize  all  opportunities  to  keep  the  library 
before  the  public  and  to  get  your  books 
into  the  hands  of  your  readers.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  requisites  of  all 
are  that  you  know  your  books  and  your 
readers. 

Your  library  is  made  attractive  by 
plenty  of  light,  plants,  vines,  pictures  and 
cheerful,  cordial  service. 

The  power  of  your  local  newspaper  in 
brin^n^  the  library  before  the  public  by 
publishmg  notices,  lists  and  book-notes, 
cannot  be  over-estimated  in  both  the  vil- 
lage and  rural  work.  Preserving  the 
files  of  the  paper  brings  your  local  his- 
tory down  to  date. 

The  church  will  give  you  space  in  the 
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lecture  room  for  collections  of  books  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  books  of  interest-to 
parents,  and  vocational  books,  and  the 
various  church  societies  will  accept  aid 
with  papers  for  the  missionary  meetings, 
or,  the  all  important  subject  of  raising 
money. 

The  civic  association  will  look  over 
your  books  on  village  improvement  when 
its  attention  is  called  to  them,  and  you 
can  assist  in  the  sale  of  the  Red  Cross 
seals. 

Traveling  libraries  may  be  sent  to 
factories. 

.-^fter  the  recent  medical  examination 
of  children  in  the  public  school,  we 
published  a  list  on  the  conservation  of 
the  child. 

Music  will  be  the  theme  if  the  New 
York  Symphony  orchestra  is  to  play  in 
a  nearby  city. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
"Mona  Lisa"  called  attention  to  pictures 
and  art. 

The  county  fair  affords  a  chance  to 
display  books  and  make  the  acquaintance 
of  rural  readers,  also  to  post  a  library 
notice  in  the  booth  of  the  Agricultural 
college. 

Illustrated  lantern  talks  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  library  have  been  carried  on 
for  several  winters  and  have  become  a 
part  of  the  community  life.  Whenever 
possible  they  have  correlated  with  school 
work. 

Picture  bulletins,  and  lists,  following 
out  the  holidays  and  current  events  al- 
ways attract  attention,  A  considerable 
amount  of  local  history  reading  was  re- 
cently brought  about  by  a  postal  card 
bulletin  showing  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Lake 
George.  Fort  George,  Williams'  Monu- 
ment, Bloody  Pond,  Cooper's  Cave,  and 
the  Jane  McCrea  monument. 

This  year  the  baseball  and  basket  ball 
teams  have  required  considerable  atten- 
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tion,  and  active  interest  was  taken  in  a 
Hallowe'en  filibuster  parade,  giving  aid 
in  costuming  and  general  plans.  Many 
young  people  were  in  this  way,  attracted 
to  the  library. 

The  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  should  receive  attention,  and  you 
must  be  ready  with  the  reading,  knots, 
and  codes,  names,  and  designs  for  head- 
bands. Then  they  will  take  up  the  win- 
ter feeding  of  birds  with  .you  and  you 
can  boom  your  nature  study  books. 

An  exhibit  of  books  to  be  added  to 
the  library  always  attracts  people,  and 
at  Christmas  time  showing  collections  of 
books  suitable  for  gifts,  and  many  sug- 
gested lists,  especially  of  children's 
books,  giving  aid  in  raffia  work,  picture 
mounting,  and  embroidery,  and  having 
a  table  arranged  with  magazines,  books 
and  papers  of  suggested  ideas  and  last 
minute  gifts  has  l>een  effective  in  bring- 
ing the  possibilities  of  the  library  before 
the  public  and  leading  to  our  books  on 
arts  and  crafts. 

In  the  rural  work,  mailing  lists  may 
be  secured  from  the  rural  free  delivery 
carriers,  and  then  postals  of  the  library 
sent,  on  some  of  which  is  just  an  invita- 
tion to  call  at  the  library;  on  others, 
short  lists  of  books  you  think  might  be 
of  interest,  or  attention  called  to  the 
Cornell  and  government  publications. 
Often  one  house  is  used  for  a  distribut- 
ing center. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  be  at  all  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  we  housed  two  of 
our  collections?  In  one  home,  books 
were  gladly  accepted,  but  the  question 
arose  as  to  where  they  could  be  kept. 
It  was  something  of  a  problem,  as  the 
kitchen  was  al.so  the  living  room  for  the 
winter.  We  secured  a  small  dry  goods 
box,  covered  it  with  green  denim,  hinged 
the  cover,  stood  the  box  on  end,  and 
fitted  shelves.  A  plant  and  newspapers 
were  placed  on  the  top.  and  there  was 
your  reading  corner.  Primitive?  Not 
at  all.  but  most  up-to-date  box  furniture. 
In  the  other  instance,  books  were  most 
welcome,  but  a  bookcase  was  desired,  as 
they  had  a  living  room.  This  was  solved 
by  a  soap  order,  friends  coming  to  the 


rescue,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  soap  com- 
pany, be  it  said,  the  case  was  plam  and 
quite  well  constructed.  On  a  certain 
evening,  books  were  taken  out  to  this 
home,  and  several  of  the  neighbors  came 
for  a  little  book  talk.  Did  I  mention 
there  was  also  an  organ?  Well,  there 
was  and  someone  suggested  music.  Did 
you  ever  attempt  to  play  on  a  small  reed 
organ  in  bad  repair?  If  not.  life  still  has 
much  in  store  for  you  1  And  then,  short- 
ly after  all  this  work,  the  family  moved 
away,  taking  the  bookcase  with  them. 
Some  discouragements  are  bound  to 
arise !  Perhaps  this  does  not  sound 
specially  cultured,  but  our  rural  circula- 
tion of  last  year  was  3.072  volumes  as 
against  1,108  of  the  previous  year. 

The  rural  school  work  offers  a  wide 
field,  for  these  schools  need  practically 
everything,  even,  as  one  young  teacher 
expressed  it  to  "soap  and  water  and 
fresh  air!"  The  children  in  this  same 
school,  did  not  know  "Tom,  Tom,  the 
piper's  son."  Think  of  a  childhood  with- 
out Mother  Goose ! 

State  traveling  libraries  are  secured, 
collections  loaned  from  our  own  shelves. 
special  nature  study  work  taken  up,  and 
flower  seeds  donated  for  rural  gardens. 
Then  when  the  rural  pupils  come  into 
town  to  the  high  school  they  are  already 
among  our  readers. 

An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  interest 
teachers  in  the  reading  courses  for  teach- 
ers and  pupils  as  outlined  by  the  depart- 
ment. At  the  rear  of  our  adult  stack- 
room  we  have  a  table  arranged  with 
these  suggested  books,  also  lists  from 
our  own  shelves.  This  is  known  as  the 
"teachers'  corner"  and  here  they  may  sit 
down  and  look  over  the  books  at  their 
leisure. 

The  work  the  district  superintendents 
are  doing  with  rural  schools  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised ;  and  it  is  evident 
their  influence  is  to  be  equally  great 
along  the  line  of  teachers'  reading. 

In  our  children's  room,  attractive  edi- 
tions, picture  books,  easy  books,  a  clean 
hands  collection,  scrap  books,  hand 
photographs  and  the  required  grade 
reading  may  be  found.     The  grades  are 
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shown  how  to  open  a  book,  turn  the 
leaves,  not  to  break  the  back,  etc.  The 
museum  is  always  popular,  and  is  used 
by  the  teachers  for  illustrative  purposes 
and  language  work. 

We  have  a  portfolio  of  inexpensive 
pictures  as  outlined  in  the  Elementary 
syllabus  for  the  use  of  schools.  These 
are  used  to  develop  some  of  the  memory 
and  geography  work.  For  instance, 
Rosa  Bonheur's  "Oxen  ploughing"  sug- 
gests Browning's,  "The  year's  at  the 
spring  and  day's  at  the  dawn;"  her  "An 
old  monarch"  and  "The  horse  fair," 
animal  stories  and  also  the  story  of  the 
painter's  life;  the  "Shepherd's  dog."  the 
story  of  the  sheep,  and  the  "Golden 
Fleece."  AH  children  love  Landseer's 
"Saved,"  "Dignity  and  Impudence"  and 
his  pictures  of  deer,  the  latter  taking  us 
to  Scotland,  and  Scott's  "The  stag  at  eve 
had  drunk  his  fill,  where  danced  the 
moon  on  Monan's  rill."  Murillo's  "Melon 
eaters"  and  other  pictures  of  the  beggar 
boys  as  he  saw  them  in  the  streets  of 
Seville,  point  the  way  to  Spain  and  the 
Mediterranean  countries. 

History,  geography,  drawing,  lan- 
guage, poetry,  memory  work  follow  in 
easy  sequence  along  with  -the  suggested 
picture  study. 

Among  an  exhibit  of  pictures  recently 
shown  in  the  high  school  was  Alexan- 
der's "Pot  of  Basil."  Many  were  at- 
tracted by  the  tender  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful face  and  the  sorrow  shown  in  every 
drooping  line  of  her  gown.  Some  of  the 
students  asked  what  it  was  all  about, 
and,  from  a  very  crude  outline,  Keats' 
"Pot  of  Basil"  was  read  and  re-read. 
Can  you  imagine,  just  from  your  per- 
sonal recommendation,  pupils  reading 
Keats  until  the  pages  showed  signs  of 
wear? 

The  library  also  has  handbooks  on 
American  history,  nature  study,  and 
books  for  the  use  of  teachers  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  school,  and  pamphlet 
cases  filled  with  lists  by  all  our  well- 
known  authorities. 

Parents  are  invited  to  the  library  and 
we  look  over  the  syllabus  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  its  requirements. 


So  much  home  aid  is  possible  if  the  work 
is  only  understood,  specially  with  the  re- 
quired reading. 

Help  is  given  in  holiday  and  anniver- 
sary celebrations  by  means  of  lists,  bul- 
letins, collections  of  books  and  arrange- 
ment of  programs. 

Hectographed  book  marks,  pasting  a 
picture  of  the  author  on  the  title  page, 
and  notes  in  the  back  of  the  book  calling 
attention  to  others  that  might  be  of  in- 
terest make  what  you  might  call  a  per- 
sonal note. 

Perhaps,  before  this  time,  the  teaching 
of  the  equipment  of  a  book  should  have 
been  mentioned,  i,  e.  what  we  may  find 
from  the  title-page,  title,  author,  imprint; 
then  table  of  contents  and  index.  After 
this,  the  card  catalog,  the  index  of  the 
library,  and  practical  instruction  in  its 
use;  also,  the  dictionary,  the  encyclo- 
paedia, the  cumulative  index  and  the 
magazines. 

Material  for  debates  may  be  furnished 
in  the  form  of  collections  of  books,  lists, 
clippings  arranged  by  subjects  in  ma- 
nila  envelopes,  and  lots  of  personal  aid. 
The  debaters'  handbooks  are,  of  course, 
of  great  assistance,  but  do  not  give  the 
actual  practice  of  searching  out  material. 

The  English  classes  will  require  help 
with  expositions,  themes,  etc.,  and  the 
required  reading.  This  we  arrange  in  a 
separate  stack,  marked  by  years,  also  the 
required  supplementary  reading.  Some- 
times word  comes  to  the  library  that  a 
class  is  studying  Franklin,  Washington, 
Shakespeare  or  Scott  and  so  among  the 
books  we  get  out  Crockett's  "In  the  land 
of  Scott,"  some  of  Scott's  novels,  Shake- 
speare's plays,  Franklin's  "Autobiog- 
raphy," Irving's  "George  Washington," 
and  some  charmingly  illustrated  railroad 
books  entitled  "Washington  and  Frank- 
lin's country,"  "A  day  in  Shakespeare's 
country,"  and  "The  English  lakes." 
Others  worthy  of  mention  are  "Famous 
cathedrals"  and  "Tour  in  the  Wordsworth 
country."  Or  perhaps  a  teacher  new  to 
the  school  and  pupils  says  her  class  is 
writing  "Neptune,  she"  or  "Venus,  he," 
and  she  wonders  what  is  the  reason.  Gen- 
erally it  is  the  pupils  who  have  not  had 
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the  grade  training,  and  so  we  get  out  our 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles  and  start  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  Greek  myths  and  leg- 
ends. 

Class  room  libraries  are  sent  to  the 
high  school  and  lists  of  books  on  special 
subjects  posted  on  school  bulletin  board. 

The  ancient  history  collection,  made 
up  in  accordance  with  the  syllabus  and 
well  annotated,  is  placed  in  the  high 
school  library.  The  required  English 
and  American  history,  and  general  refer- 
ence work  is  carried  out. 

It  is  our  great  pleasure  that  our  boys 
and  girls  who  have  gone  on  to  college 
or  university  often  turn  to  us  for  sug- 
gested aid.  Two  young  people  who  have 
earned  college  scholarships  did  their  sup- 
plementary work  with  us,  and  young  men 
preparing  for  civil  service  examinations 
have  been  given  special  assistance. 

Notes  are  sent  to  graduates,  and  to 
pupils  who  are  obliged  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work,  calling  attention  to  what 
the  bbrary  can  do  for  them  along  educa- 
tional lines. 

One  young  man,  whom  the  factory 
claimed  very  young,  begiiming  work  as 
a  floor  sweeper,  became  interested  in 
machinery,  took  up  a  course  in  mechan- 
ics,, securing  his  books  through  the  li- 
brary, and  is  today  head  machinist  in  the 
factory  and  has  recently  figured  a  prob- 
lem which  has  given  him  notice  in  the 
field  of  mechanics.  So,  while  it  seems  a 
pity  the  factories  should  claim  our  boys 
and  girls  so  young,  the  situation  does 
not  seem  altogether  hopeless. 

The  library,  if  it  is  to  stand  for  the 
best,  and  to  establish  the  reading  habit, 
certainly  had  its  hands  full  with  the 
moving  picture  shows  (good  and  other- 
wise) .  comic  supplements  and  the  "nickel 
library"  habit.  No  one  can  possibly  claim 
lack  of  incentive. 

And  the  travels  we  may  take  by  way 
of  books.  With  Hawthorne's  "Marble 
Faun"  to  Italy,  or  Kipling's  stories  to 
India ;  to  sail  the  seas  with  Robley  Evans 
in  "A  sailor's  log"  or  go  to  Japan  with 
Lafcadio  Hearn :  to  be  with  Peary  at  the 
North  Pole,  or  Stevenson  and  the  South 
Seas.  Egypt  and  Palestine  are  words  to 
conjure  with.     A  strange  thing  happens 


— the  nearby  country  fades,  the  nearby 
duties  slip  away;  palms  rise  where  the 
birch  and  willow  stood ;  from  some 
arched  doorway  of  another  world 
mosques  and  temples  are  to  be  seen,  and 
markets  where  dark-eyed  women  sell 
strange  and  tropical  fruits;  and  camel 
drivers,  who  urge  their  soft-footed  beasts 
through  narrow  streets ;  men  and  women 
of  a  different  world ! 

"Though  our  ocean  traffic  increases 
and  new  networks  of  railways  are  be- 
ing constantly  built,  the  greatest  number 
of  travels  will  still  be  by  way  of  books, 
and  the  pleasantest  journeys,  shall  still 
be,  without  doubt,  the  journeyings  of  the 
mind.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  journeying  that  is  of  the 
most  importance— a  love  of  the  free  seas, 
and  the  open  road,  and  the  delight  of  an 
alert  mind  in  the  broad  and  human  ex- 
perience of  living;  these  we  will  need 
if  we  are  to  travel  far  by  the  way  of 
books." 

And  where  can  all  this  be  better  de- 
veloped than  in  this  work  with  schools? 
The  opportunities  are  manifold,  the  work 
itself  only  just  begun. 


A  Store  Window  Library  Exhibit 
Mr  Willcox  of  the  Public  libiary.  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.,  last'  summer,  tried  a  very 
interesting  plan  in  making  a  display  in  a 
prominent  store  window.  Many  of  his 
placards  were  striking  and  original,  and 
the  whole  scheme  seemed  to  me  so  un- 
usual in  just  this  form  that  I  thought 
Public  ■Libraries  might  be  interested 
to  publish  an  account  of  it.  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Willcox  de- 
scribing the  experiment,  which  will  give 
some  idea  of  what  it  was. 

HiLLER   C.  WeLLMAN. 

If  no  library'  has  ever  heretofore  used 
a  store  window  to  exhibit  some  of  its 
books,  that  merely  indicates,  I  fear,  how 
stupid  we  all  of  us  are  some  of  the  time. 
I  can't  believe  for  a  minute  that  ours  is 
the  first  event  of  the  kind. 

The  thing  came  about  in  this  way.  We 
had  rather  neglected  for  a  few  months  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  recent  pub- 
lications of  special  interest  in  the  v 
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classes,  and  when  we  set  about  it  we 
found  it  easy  to  make  up  quite  an  order 
list  of  what  promised  to  be  unusually 
attractive  works  of  all  sorts.  When  the 
books  came  they  were  not  a  disappoint- 
ment. I  think  the  librarian's  interest  in 
the  new  books  which  come  under  his  eye 
naturally  grows  keener  as  time  goes 
on,  and  I  find  myself  growing  more  dis- 
tressed at  the  thought  that  so  few  people, 
relatively,  ever  know  of  the  books,  and 
hence  ever  share  in  our  interest  and  en- 
joyment of  them.  I  feel  sure,  in  con- 
nection with  any  good  new  book  which 
we  get,  that  there  are  many  people  Jn 
the  city  who  are  not  habitual  users  of 
the  library  and  so  will  not  see  the  books 
here,  and  who  will  probably  never  learn 
of  the  book's  existence  even,  but  who 
would  naturally  have  a  keen  interest  in 
it  if  it  were  brought  to  their  attention. 
Fretting  over  this  failure  of  adjustment 
between  the  library  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, more  especially  the  part  of  it  which 
does  not  frequent  the  library,  I  cast  about 
in  my  mind  for  some  way  to  put  this  lot 
of  very  attractive  books  right  before  peo- 
ple's eyes.  Of  course  there  was  no  pos- 
sible place  to  be  found  except  some  store 
window.  I  chose  the  best  store  in  town, 
in  the  best  location  in  town  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  found  the  proprietor  entirely 
hospitable  to  the  idea.  He  let  me  use 
some  metal  placard -holders ;  and  also 
materials  he  has  for  supports  with  which 
we  constructed  two  little  book-cases  for 
the  sides  of  the  exhibit.  The  center  was 
occupied  by  groups  of  books  on  the  floor 
of  the  window  space,  and  back  of  them, 
leaning  against  the  panelled  back  of  the 
window  compartment,  a  support  of  tri- 
angular shape  like  an  easel  (which  we 
made  for  the  purpose)  to  hold  books  in 
rows  lying  flat  against  the  support, 
though  nearly  perpendicularly  with  their 
front  covers  showing. 

All  the  books  in  the  exhibit  were  in 
roughly  classified  groups,  each  row  on 
the  support  and  the  groups  in  the  book- 
cases and  the  rows  and  groups  on  the 
floor  all  being  schemed  to  bring  together 
books  of  a  common  or  related  nature. 
Our  library  circulates  stereoscopes  and 
views,  so  we  put  an  open  box  of  these 


in  the  window.  Then  we  filled  up  avail- 
able spaces  with  placards. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibit,  we 
printed  a  list  of  the  books,  including 
fifty  or  more  other  titles  to  round  out 
some  of  the  classes  better  in  the  list,  and 
put  one  in  the  window  with  a  card 
staling  "Copies  of  this  list  may  be  had 
free  at  the  first  counter  inside  the  store." 
I  didn't  keep  an  exact  count,  but  I  think 
about  a  hundred  of  these  were  taken 
from  the  store  during  the  week  of  the 
exhibit.  Of  course  hundreds  of  them 
are  taken  from  the  library  desk.  This 
list  is  proving  a  success.  It  is  being  used 
considerably  by  people  of  various  in- 
terests. For  years  we  published  a  quar- 
terly bulletin  in  conventional  biblio- 
graphic form.  We  gave  it  up  because 
we  became  convinced  that  it  was  being 
used  by  few  people  for  anything  but  the 
short  list  of  fiction  titles  which  it  con- 
tained. This  new  list  I  determined  to 
make  as  readable  as  possible.  We  used 
a  small  sized  page,  small  type  and  close 
spacing  to  make  it  all  as  compact  as  pos- 
sible. We  put  the  list  of  the  classes  on 
the  front  page  in  heavy  type.  We  listed 
the  books  not  under  authors'  names  but 
under  titles,  and  did  not  even  arrange 
the  titles  alphabetically  in  the  classes 
but  rather  according  to  their  nearness 
of  relationship  in  subject.  We  dis- 
pensed with  book-numbers,  too.  There 
is  considerable  to  be  said  for  the  style 
of  its  make-up.  If  I  were  to  resume 
the  publication  of  our  library  bulletin 
I  would  put  it  in  this  form  rather  than 
in  the  form  we  previously  used.  We 
have  already  noted  some  instances  of 
its  use  for  other  references  than  fic- 
tion and  hope  to  see  more  evidence  as 
time  goes  on. 

I  cannot  say  a  great  deal  as  to  con- 
crete results  of  the  exhibition.  It  was 
removed  from  the  window  the  first  of 
this  week.  Various  acquaintances  have 
spoken  to  us  with  approving  interest. 
At  the  library  we  have  known  of  over 
fifteen  who,  in  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed,  have  called  for  particular 
books  because  they  had  seen  them  in 
the  window.  Several  of  these  were  not 
habitual    users    of   the   library,   and   at 
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least  two  had  never  used  it  before.  Only 
two  of  tliese  requests  were  for  fiction. 
I  hardly  expect  to  be  able  to  give 
definite  figures  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
exhibit.  The  circulation  of  the  books 
exhibited  will,  of  course,  for  the  most 
part  go  on  without  any  knowledge  on 
our  part  as  to  what  proportion  of  it  was 
instigated  by  their  showing  in  the  win- 
dow, the  possible  influence  of  the  book 
list  entering  in  to  further  complicate 
the  question.  But  such  actual  definite 
results  I  was  thinking  of  less  than  of 
the  impression  we  might  make  upon 
people  as  to  the  variety  and  richness  of 
material  that  is  to  be  found  in  book 
form,  and  as  to  its  availability  for  them 
in  their  library  whenever  they  may 
choose  to  seek  it  there.  Our  city  has 
no  book  store,  that  is,  no  store  where 
any  output  of  the  press  other  than  fic- 
tion is  to  be  seen,  and  I  believe  thou- 
sands of  the  people  are  astonishingly 
innocent  of  any  adequate  notion  of 
what  the  world  of  books  contains. 

One  young  man  came  to  the  library, 
filled  out  an  application,  asked  to  be 
shown  books  in  technical  classes  in 
which  he  was  interested,  and  while  be- 
ing helped  by  our  assistant  told  her  that 
it  was  the  exhibit  which  had  led  him 
to  come.  On  one  evening  during  the 
exhibit  a  young  man  who  is  a  Greek 
came  to  the  library  for  the  first  time 
to  enroll  so  that  he  could  get  "When  I 
was  a  boy  In  Greece"  when  it  came 
back  from  the  store  window,  and  he 
took  another  book  for  the  interim.  .An- 
other young  man  said  there  were  three 
or  four  books  he  saw  there  which  he 
was  going  to  get  from  the  library,  and 
another  man,  past  middle  age,  said 
that  there  were  many  books  in  the  ex- 
hibit which  he  wanted  to  read.  Direct 
results  continued  to  come  for  sometime. 

One  unfortunate  thing  about  the  ex- 
hibit is  that  it  was  in  the  least  suitable 
season.  Very  many  of  the  better  edu- 
cated people  are  out  of  town  and,  be- 
sides, few  people  want  to  read  much 
but  fiction  during  the  summer  and  even 
if  interested  in  some  of  the  books 
would  be  apt  to  postpone  calling  for 
them.     But   we  happened   to   have   the 


new  books  at  this  time — and  the  idea — 
so  we  went  ahead.  Of  course  it  would 
be  well  to  repeat  the  exhibit,  with  other 
books,  at  another  time.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  such  exhibits  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  for  there  are  other  local 
centers  besides  the  main  one.  If  we 
were  to  repeat  it  I  would  not  think  of 
displaying  so  many  books  every  time. 
I  felt  that  for  the  best  concrete  results 
the  exhibit  was  too  full,  tending  to  tire 
the  attention  and  overburden  the  mem- 
ory. But  this  time  what  I  wanted  most 
to  do  was  to-impress  the  people  strong- 
ly with  the  amount  and  variety  of  ma- 
terial in  the  library,  rather  than  to  in- 
crease directly  the  circulation  of  those 
particular  books. 

It  is  a  fact  that  not  a  single  book  in 
the  exhibit  failed  to  have  its  title  clearly 
readable  from  outside,  even  those  in  the 
little  cases  at  the  sides,  where  only  the 
titles  on  the  backs  were  visible.  But 
the  matter  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
exhibit  is  of  minor  importance,  of 
course,  though  I  think  we  did  well  to 
get  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  just 
about  140  books  with  every  title  clearly 
readable. 

The  placards  were  made  on  cards  of 
two  colors ;  some  on  a  pale  yellow  or 
straw  board  with  black  ink,  and  some 
on  a  dark  brown  board  with  white  ink. 
The  wording  of  a  few  of  them  will 
complete  the  story.  M  the  top  of  the 
triangular  support  or  easel  I  had  the 
familiar  words  "THE  PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARY THE  PEOPLE'S  UNIVER- 
SITY." At  the  sides  of  the  easel  were 
various  placards,  a  few  of  them  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  library  has  books  in  your  na- 
tive language  whether  -it  is  English, 
French,  German,  Polish  or  Yiddish. 

You  may  be  living  in  1913,  but  you 
are  not  alive  in  the  20th  Century  if 
you  make  no  use  of  books. 

50,000  books  in  the  Public  library. 
Perhaps  one  of  them  would  fit  you. 

The  Library  has  illustrated  books 
about  the  place  you  came  from  whether 
it  was  Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  or  the 
North  or  South  Pole. 
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It  used  to  be  said  "there  is  no  royal 
road  to  learning,"  but  there  has  been 
vast  improvement  in  roads  of  all  kinds 
since  then. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  midst  of  20,000 
books?  The  main  book-room  in  the  li- 
brary holds  that  many  and  you  are  wel- 
come there. 

Honest  now!  Have  you  ever  worked 
your  mind  a  little  bit  since  you  left 
school? 

The  only  reading  matter  not  to  be 
had  at  the  Public  library:  Penny-dread- 
fuls. Shilling-shockers.  Dime-novels. 
Yel  I  ow- j  ou  m  als . 

Mr  Noah  Thingortwo — "Have  you  much 
education  ?" 
Mr  Uv  en  Lern— "No." 
Mr  N.  T.— "Do  you  read  books?" 
Mr  L.  N.  L.— "No;  What  does  that  have 
to  do  with  it?" 

Mr   N.   T.— "Everythine." 
.'\nd  on  conspicuous  standards  at  either 
side  were  these  two : 

New  books  for 
THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
That  means  new  books  for 

THE  PUBLIC. 

That  means  new  books  for 

YOU. 

TO    BECOME    A    USER    OF    THE 

LIBRARY. 

Walk  right  in. 

Step  up  to  the  desk. 

Ask  for  an  application  card. 

Write  on  it  your  naine  and  address 

and — that's  all. 

No  charge?    Not  a  cent. 

No  red  tape?      Not  an  inch. 


"So  much  has  been  done  in  these  last 
days  to  facihtate  the  access  of  the  poor  to 
good  books.  But  according  to  the  im- 
pression that  I  have  gained  at  occasional 
lectures  for  workingmen  on  the  question 
of  education  by  means  of  books,  this  art 
is  almost  unknown  among  them.  To  il- 
lustrate: I  made  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  advisable,  if  one  wished  lo  learn 
some  difficult  matter,  not  to  confine  one- 
self to  a  single  book  but  to  procure  two 
or  three  on  the  subject ;  and  this  hint 
was  received  as  something  of  which  no- 
body had  thought,— (J^'i7Af/m  Ostzvald. 


The  Librarian  and  the  Bookstore 

Like  the  modern  library  the  modern 
bookstore,  after  a  long  and  manifold 
evolution,  has  become  the  great  effi- 
cient organ  for  the  general  distribution 
of  literature.  For  this  reason  it  has  a 
peculiar  kinship  with  the  modern  li- 
brary, and  a  particular  interest  for  the 
librarian,  who,  as  chosen  guide  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  book-reading  pub- 
lic, has  come  more  and  more  to  rely 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  bookstore 
in  the  capacity  of  a  general  agency  for 
the  management  of  all  details  con- 
nected with  buying,  and  as  a  place  of 
inspection  where  the  contemporary 
output  is  so  classified  and  displayed  as 
to  admit  of  a  rapid  and  first-hand  re- 
view. 

A  certain  familiarity  with  the 
methods  and  organization  of  the  book- 
store becomes  therefore  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  young 
librarian,  and  it  is  now  the  custom  for 
most  library  classes  to  inspect  several 
of  the  leading  bookstores  and  to  ac- 
quire some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
tremendous  instrument  on  which  they 
will  later  depend  so  much  for  the  light- 
ening of  their  labors. 

A  recent  ambitious  attempt  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  book-dealer  is  seen 
in  the  new  store  of  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  in  New  York  City,  whose  library 
department  is  always  a  point  of  inter- 
est to  the  students  in  the  library 
schools  of  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

The  points  to  be  observed  by  the  li- 
brary classes  in  the  new  quarters  may 
be  set  forth  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  class  upon  entering  the  door- 
way is  first  impressed  by  the  great 
wealth  of  light  which  floods  the  entire 
front  of  the  store  from  the  unbroken 
reach  of  window  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  by  the  multitude  of  books  in  every 
variety  of  binding,  placed  apparently 
haphazard  ujwn  the  counters  or  ranged 
about  the  galleries  which  encircle  the 
stalls. 

An  inspection  of  the  first  counter 
reveals  however,  that  it  is  devoted  to 
books  on  some  one  broad  subject,  per- 
haps the  problems  of  the  day.  and  that 
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within  this  classification  the  new  books 
are  subdivided  into  more  special 
groups — the  feminist  movement,  city 
government,  socialism,  church  organi- 
zation, etc.  As  the  class  passes- 
through  the  stalls  assembled  about  the 
floor  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
counters  are  thus  carefully  classified. 
and  that  in  each  case  the  various  divi- 
sions of  books  on  travel,  art,  nature, 
religion,  juveniles,  fiction,  belles-let- 
tres, or  standard  sets  are  again  sub- 
divided into  special  classifications 
within  the  subject.  All  this  is  more 
or  less  in  harmony  with  the  prevalent 
systems  of  library  classification,  al- 
though space,  of  course,  permits  only 
of  the  more  recent  publications. 

A  few  steps,  however,  will  lead  into 
the  galleries  and  here  another  point 
of  view,  somewhat  more  that  of  the 
trade,  but  equally  useful  and  interest- 
ing, is  demonstrated.  It  is  here  that 
a  representative  stock  of  all  the  chief 


American  publishers  is  displayed,  ar- 
ranged under  the  publisher's  name  al- 
phabetically according  to  author.  Thus 
it  is  possible  within  the  glance  of  an 
eye  to  review  the  standard  output  of 
the  best  houses,  to  compare  the  spe- 
cialties of  various  publishers,  and  to 
gain  a  fairly  comprehensive  insight 
into  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
their  products,  both  intellectual  and 
material. 

This  arrangement  has  been  particu- 
larly decided  upon  to  facilitate  the 
prompt  filling  of  mail  orders,  and  it 
will  be  observed  by  the  potential  li- 
brarian that  each  volume  has  its  order- 
card  inserted,  so  that  upon  its  removal 
the  card  may  be  issued  and  the  stock 
maintained  in  its  state  of  complete- 
ness  with    the   least   possible   loss   of 

This  glimpse  of  cJireful  system  and 
organization  and  other  details  of 
method  and  routine,  differing  as  they 
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do  only  by  means  of  their  specific  ob- 
ject from  the  more  intricate  library 
organization,  will  prove  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  library  classes. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  picture- 
gallery  at  the  rear  of  the  store,  filled 
entirely  with  originals  of  illustrations 
appearing  in  the  magazine  or,  book- 
publications  of  the  firm.  This  is  a  new 
book-store  feature  and  beside  lending 
grace  and  color  to  the  general  effect, 
suggests  many  possibilities  in  a  day 
when  libraries  are  paying  increasing 
attention  to  the  use  of  pictures,  posters, 
etc.  in  the  children's  reading  room — 
and  to  their  change  and  circulation. 

Here  it  is  possible  also  to  inspect  at 
first  hand  the  contemporary  output  of 
books,  English,  French  and  American 
— books  of  fiction,  various  editions  of 
standard  authors,  rare  and  first  edi- 
tions, uniform  sets  and  books  in  every 
binding  up  to  the  most  exquisite  work 
of  the  Prench  masters. 

In  the  modern  bookstore  the  libra- 
rian may  lay  his  hand  upon  the  pulse 
of  contemporary  book-life,  note  its 
proportions  and  tendencies  and  avail 
himself  on  an  intelligent  selection  and 
review  with  the  least  possible  confu- 
sion and  loss  of  time.  In  an  age  of 
bewildering  production  and  advertise- 
ment this  opportunity  for  direct  in- 
"pection,  and  at  first  hand,  is  of  no 
•mall  importance. 

John  Hall  Wheelock. 


Library  Babies 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  what 
definite  returns  are  received  from  li- 
brary advertising.  For  the  last  six 
months  we  have  been  doing  a  certain 
kind  of  advertising  which  is  so  limited 
in  its  scope  that  it  is  possible  to  know 
with  nearly  complete  exactness  what 
immediate  results  it  has  brought.  The 
postal  which  is  here  reproduced  tells 
its  own  story : 

Seattle  public  library 
You  may  be  interested  at  ihe  present  time 
in  the  two  foltowing  books.  "The  care  and 
feeding  of  children,"  by  Dr  L.  Emmett  Holt, 
and  "A  mother's  guide,  by  Francis  Tweddell. 
You  will  find  these  books  in  the  central  library 
and  in  all  of  the  branch  libraries  and  they 


may  be  drawn  from  the  hbrary  for  four  weeks 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  four  weeks 
more.    The  library  aUo  has  other  good  books 
on  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  baby. 
Yours  truly. 

Librarian. 

These  postals  are  sent  to  parents 
whose  names  are  listed  in  the  birth  no- 
tices appearing  daily  in  one  of  the 
newspapers.  Ten  to  fifteen  postals  are 
sent  out  each  day,  there  being  during 
the  year  about  4,000  births  in  Seattle. 
We  now  have  in  the  central  library  30 
copies  of  Holt's  "Care  and  feeding  of 
children"  and  23  copies  of  Tweddell's 
"The  mother's  guide."  In  the  branch 
libraries  there  are  13  copies  of  Holt 
and  12  copies  of  Tweddell.  For  the 
first  month  or  so  the  postals  brought 
only  meager  results.  I  have  not  been  . 
able  to  keep  track  of  the  circulation  at 
the  branches,  but  at  the  central  library 
for  several  months  fully  45  copies  of 
Holt  and  Tweddell  are  out  all  of  the 
time.  We  estimate  from  this  that  dur- 
ing the  year  at  the  central  library  alone 
there  will  be  a  circulation  of  at  least 
500,  as  a  direct  result  of  these  postals. 
In  addition,  this  naturally  is  stimulat- 
ir^  the  circulation  of  other  books  on 
the  same  subject  and  allied  subjects 
and  additional  copies  have  been  bought 
to  supply  the  demand.  We  judge  that 
of  the  people  who  are  brought  to  the 
library  by  these  postals  25  to  50  per 
cent  have  never  taken  out  hooks  be- 
fore. This  is  indicated  by  the  number 
who  bring  in  the  postals  and  inquire 
how  to  get  a  library  card. 

It  may  be  that  this  kind  of  adver- 
tising will  be  passed  by  with  a  smile 
by  the  librarians  who  have  not  actu- 
ally taken  a  hand  in  the  raising  of  a 
baby — who  have  not  weighed  a  baby 
every  week  for  the  first  year  of  its  life, 
who  in  fact  do  not  know  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  baby  raising. 
It  may  seem  an  entirely  proper  thing 
(and  it  is)  to  take  from  the  shelves 
Agnes  Repplier  on  cats  and  give  it  to 
the  woman  who  lives  with  a  cat,  or 
to  give  "The  dollar  hen"  to  the  newly 
arrived  poultryman,  but  to  raise  a  baby 
on  a  book,   to  some   librarians   as   to 
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other  people,  what  a  joke  it  would  be ! 
But  to  those  that  have  done  it,  who, 
when  they  started,  knew  less  about 
babies  than  they  did  about  cataloging 
before  they  entered  the  doors  of  the 
library  school — yes,  those  who  have 
raised  a  baby  on  a  book  and  have  a 
perfectly  good  baby  to  show  for  it — 
they  naturally  think  that  such  adver- 
tising is  worth  while. 

Charles  H.  Compton, 
Reference  librarian, 
Seattle  public  library 
21  November  1913 


The  Fetish  of  Circulation 

The  writer  has  observed,  questioned 
and  read  much  lately  to  find  to  what 
extent  a  worship  of  circulation  in  li- 
braries exists.  The  impression  arrived 
at  is,  that  a  big  circulation  is  getting 
to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  many  libra- 
rians. These  people  seem  to  think  that 
this  is  all  that  can  be  shown  to  a  library 
board  that  will  impress  the  board  suffi- 
ciently to  get  a  large  appropriation  in 
return. 

The  CircutalioH  is  what  counts,  they 
say.  This  is  emphasized  to  assistants. 
■•Get  a  good  circulation,  and  you  will 
be  rewarded."  Temptation  now  lies  Jn 
the  path  of  the  weak;  a  little  paddiii;.^ 
will  not  be  known  nor  a  few  broken 
rules  as  to  use  of  non-fiction  cards.  The 
report  sent  in  looks  well,  no  questions 
are  asked  and  those  in  authority  are 
pleased.  So  a  little  more  and  a  little 
more,  till  quite  a  wonderful  showing  is 
made,  the  guilty  one  is  rewarded  but 
no  questions  are  asked. 

What  do  librarians  say  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  this?  "We  know  it  exists, 
but  we  cannot  help  it,  and  anyway  be 
itleasant  and  lenient  and  we  will  all 
he  happy  together."  But  what  of  li- 
brarianship.  and  what  of  the  guilty 
one?  Steadily  these  things  break  the 
professional  spirit  and  real  character. 

Juggling  with  figures  is  juggling  with 
figures,  be  the  figures  of  money  or  cir- 
culation. If  appropriations  come  as  a 
reward  of  circulation  and  circulations 
are  padded,  this  is  surely  getting 
money  under  faLse  pretences. 


Boards  cannot  be  taught  or  do  not 
knt>w,  we  hear.  The  writer  refuses  to 
believe  this — besides  boards  are  con- 
•^tantly  changing,  new  members  do  not 
bring  these  ideas  with  them.     In  any 

istrict,  poor  or  rich,  the  courteous 
manner,  the  kindly  heart,  the  clever 
brain  and  the  honest  desire  to  help 
does  count.  Perhaps  this  cannot  be  put 
down  on  paper,  but  these  are  of  more 
help  to  any  community  than  a  report 
of  books  circulated,  a  part  of  which  re- 
port is  untruthful.  Intelligent  purpose 
and  kindness  will  bring  an  honest  cir- 
culation in  good  time.  All  the  people 
do  not  and  will  not  read  anywhere. 

What  of  the  young  librarian  coming 
into  the  work;  what  will  he  or  she  do 
if  those  in  high  places  do  not  make  and 
keep  a  high  standard? 

'ITiere  are  many  (let  us  hope  very, 
very  many),  who  never  stoop  to  this 
dishonesty  or  tolerate  it  in  those  whom 
they  control,  but  the  thing  is  done  too 
often  to  be  winked  at. 

The  honest  will  agree  to  this;  the 
guilty  need  no  condemning.  One  of  the 
duties,  and  not  an  easy  one,  of  a  librarian 
is  to  make  a  board  understand  the  aim 
of  libraries  is  to  educate  and  uplift  a  peo- 
ple, not  to  compile  circulation  statistics. 

Which  shall  be  of  the  greater  benefit 
to  any  community,  the  lives  of  its  peo- 
lile  brightened,  helped  and  cheered  by 
he  kindly,  clever  help  or  the  number 
of  books  issued  across  the  desk  and  add- 
ed to  by  padded  circulation  to  be  shown 
with  pride  to  a  board? 

It  looks  sometimes  as  if  this  is  to  be 
the  library  motto : 

"Get  circulation,  get  it  honestly  if 
you  can,  but  get  circulation." 

A  Suffering  Assistant. 


Uncle  Remus  Branch  Library 
"The  preservation  of  a  great  man's 
home,  where  he  made  wife  and  children 
happy  for  nearly  thirty  years,  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  moralities  and  of  very 
wholesome  significance  in  many  ways. 
It  is  a  monument  nol  to  genius  only  but 
to  the  domestic  virtues,  a  guarantee  of 
the  world's  respect  for  faithful  married 
love  and  the  hearthstones  of  the  world," 
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New  Titl«8  for  Old  Material 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

In  view  of  the  circular  which  has 
lately  been  sent  out  by  Princeton  collie 
announcing  the  publication  of  three 
monographs  by  the  late  President  Cleve- 
land entitled  "The  independence  of  the 
executive,"  "The  government  in  the  Chi- 
cago strike  of  1894"  and  "The  Venezue- 
lan boundary  controversy,"  some  of  your 
readers  may  not  have  noted  that  these 
three  monographs,  together  with  a 
fourth  entitled  "The  bond  issues,"  were 
published  in  1904  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany under  the  title  "Presidential  prob- 
lems." 

A  similar  case  exists  in  regard  to 
Frederick  T.  Hodgson's  book  entitled 
"Hodgson's  estimator  and  contractor's 
guide  for  pricing  builder's  work,"  as  this 
was  included  in  Volume  7  of  the  "En- 
cyclopaedia of  carpentry  and  contract- 
ing," published  in  nine  volumes  by  the 
Crce  Publishing  Company  in  1904. 
Robert  K.  Shaw, 

Librarian. 

Free  public  library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  Suggestion  for  a  Bulletin  Board  for 
Periodicals 

The  following  plan  has  been  tried  for 
several  years  at  the  Eastern  Illinois  state 
normal  school,  Charleston,  III.,  and  has 
proved  useful.  The  materials  are  these : 
A  sign  "New  Magazines,"  separate  signs, 
each  having  the  name  of  a  month,  cut 
from  the  cover  of  an  old  magazine;  a 
printed  sign  for  each  one  of  15  or  20 
most  popular  magazines. 

In  the  check  list  the  magazines  chosen 
have  a  red  star  in  the  corner  of  the  card 
to  show  that  the  sign  is  to  be  posted  when 
the  new  magazine  is  received.  The  large 
sign  "New  Magazines,"  is  kept  perma- 
nently on  the  bulletin  board.  As  the 
new  magazines  arrive  month  by  month, 
the  proper  signs  are  fastened  with  thumb- 
tacks, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived, under  the  proper  month  which  is 
placed  directly  under  the  permanent  sign. 
Thus  day  by  day  any  patron  of  the  li- 
brary interested  in  the  new  magazines 
can  tell  at  a  glance  which  ones  have  been 


received.  On  a  certain  day  each  month, 
for  instance,  the  fifteenth,  the  signs  for 
the  month  and  for  the  periodicals  are  re- 
moved and  filed  for  future  use.  When 
the  first  periodical  for  the  succeedii^ 
month  is  received  a  new  list  is  started. 
Mary  J.  Booth, 

Librarian. 


Where  Did  He  Come  From? 
A  northern  man  walked  into  our  li- 
brary the  other  day  and  inquired  if  this 
was  the  public  library.  Upon  receiving 
the  assurance  that  it  was,  he  demanded 
a  bath.  I  knew  that  our  libraries  in  the 
South  were  not  up-to-date  in  every  re- 
spect, but  I  was  not  prepared  for  this. 
I  did  not  see  anything  of  the  kind  when 
I  visited  the  largest  and  most  progres- 
sive libraries  of  the  country,  and  I  want 
to  know  just  when  and  where  this  de- 
partment was  opened.  We  thought  our 
county  work  was  good,  we  find  our  books 
for  business  men  most  satisfactory,  and 
we  even  dared  dream  of  a  municipal  ref- 
erence collection,  but  now  we  are  deso- 
late! We  cannot  advertise  "Public  baths. 
Waterproof  books  and  magazines  sup- 
plied free  of  charge  in  this  department." 
Distressed  Librarian. 


How  the  Library  Began  to  Teach 

School  in  East  Canaan 

Before  1 

Less  than  a  year  ago  in  our  school  of 
30  pupils,  there  was  hardly  a  child  who 
had  read  a  book  outside  of  school.  Tho 
two  chief  reasons  for  this  were :  first, 
the  children  were  from  homes  where 
books  never  entered — all  foreigners ;  next, 
the  library  was  three  miles  away,  and 
in  our  school  Lincolns  were  rare.  Then, 
too,  under  the  circumstances,  how  could 
the  children  think  of  books  as  pleasure 
when  their  only  experience  with  them 
was  for  study.  My  greatest  trouble  was 
the  fact  that  the  children  would  not  read. 
After  I 

I  still  have  troubles — but  the  character 
has  so  changed  that  they  are  to  me  joyful 
troubles.  I  am  busy  seeing  that  the  rapt 
attention  of  the  boy  behind  the  geog- 
raphy   is    not    caused    by    Little    I^ord 
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Fauntleroy.  Another  joyful  trouble  and 
now  a  common  one,  is  to  have  a  pfrade 
five  boy  interrupt  a  grade  eight  history 
lesson  with  an  outburst  of  "I  read  that 
(and  much  more  too)  in  Poor  boys  who 
became  famous  I"  If  time  is  lost  in  in- 
terruptions, it  is  gained  to  a  greater  de- 
gree in  the  improved  oral  reading. 

How  did  the  change  come  about?  The 
parents  are  the  same  that  they  were  a 
year  ago.  The  library  is  stil!  three  miles 
away,  but  the  children  are  not  the  same. 

One  day  the  superintendent  came  back 
from  the  office  of  the  Public  library  com- 
mittee with  a  suggestion  that  we  bring 
the  books  in  a  box  to  the  school,  and  see 
how  it  worked.    - 

I  selected  the  books  at  the  town  li- 
brary, taking  those  that  were  unpopular 
with  the  town  children;  for  instance. 
Poor  boys ;  Poor  girls  who  became  fam- 
ous ;  Butterworth,  Abbott ;  Vassar  girls ; 
Knox's  Boy  travellers,  etc. 

The  books  at  the  school,  I  insisted  that 
every  child  should  take  a  book  home.  If 
he  could  tell  something  of  the  story  and 
then  didn't  really  like  it,  he  returned  it 
and  took  another — but  every  child  had 
to  tell  something  of  the  story. 

Then  came  Library  day.  When  the 
superintendent  gave  out  the  suggestive 
program  distributed  by  the  Public  li- 
brary committee,  and  wished  all  teachers 
to  prepare  exercises  of  some  kind  for  the 
day,  I  groaned.  Another  day  added  to 
birthdays  and  days  we  celebrate!  I,  with 
no  interest  at  all,  began  to  prepare  the 
suggested  program,  which  gave  complete 
details.  It  was  so  much  easier  than  pre- 
paring one  of  my  own.  The  children 
who  had  read  stories  told  the  gist  of  the 
story  and  those  who  had  not  read, 
wished  they  had.  Parents  realized  that 
reading  was  not  a  foolish  waste  of  time. 
The  day  was  an  entire  success  and  left 
me  the  most  enthusiastic  believer  in  Li- 
bary  day  in  Connecticut!  The  day  gave 
just  the  push  to  the  library  work  that 
was  needed. 

This  year  we  have  our  library  in 
school  just  the  same.  But  now  I  have 
tried  this  plan,  a  combination  of  charg- 
ing system  and  record  of  each   child's 


reading.  I  have  taken  a  common  blank 
book  and  given  a  double  page  to  each 
child  and  there  charge  his  books.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  I  shall  have  some  record 
of  his  year's  work  out  of  school. 

The  plan  looked  so  feasible  that  the 
superintendent  told  the  other  teachers  in 
the  town  of  it.  Already  we  see  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  output  of  children's 
books  in  the  town  library. 

Last  Friday  afternoon,  I  took  a  half 
hour  for  a  little  fun.  I  asked  if  anyone 
had  read  a  book  he  liked  very  much  this 
year  so  far.  Nearly  every  hand  went 
up.  Then  I  chose  one  to  tell  the  story. 
\Vhen  every  eye  wore  an  eager  expres- 
sion I  said,  "If  you  like  that  story  you 
can  finish  it  in  Kelp-gathers"  or  what- 
ever the  book  happened  to  be.  I  really 
think  that  this  is  worth  trying.  Children 
will  take  each  other's  word  for  a  good 
story  before  they  will  a  teacher's. 

The  children  have  their  books  charged 
quite  as  grown-ups  do.  One  returns  a 
book  and  his  friend  is  with  him  to  take 
it. 

We  read  aloud  five  minutes  every  day 
for  opening  exercises.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  last  year  we  read 
four  books  in  our  five  minute  readings; 
Uncle  Tom's  cabin,  Brook's  Boy  emi- 
grants, Roy  and  Ray  in  Mexico,  and 
The  prince  and  the  pauper. 

Let  me  add  here  that  in  my  charging 
book  I  have  been  obliged  to  add  pages 
for  the  big  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
pupils.  That  looks  as  though  we  shall 
soon  have  a  branch  library  for  big  peo- 
ple. 

If  you  want  your  work  made  easy, 
your  lessons  made  interesting,  and  your 
school  happy  let  the  library  come  into 
the  school. 

And  please  do  not  confuse  us  with 
model  schools! 

Catherine  Finnegan, 
Teacher  in  East  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


Our  good  friends  do  not  know  what 
it  costs  in  time  and  painstaking  in  order 
to  learn  to  read.  I  have  given  80  years 
to  it,  and  I  cannot  yet  say  that  I  have 
reached  the  mark. — Goethe. 
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Library  Bureau Publishers 

Subscription S2  a  yui 

Five  copies  to  one  librsty      -      -      $8  «  yesr 

Single  niunber 25  cents 

Foreign  subscriptions     -     •     -     S2.25  a  year 

Bntcnd  u  KCOnd'Clws  mallir  Uay  l?.lSM,atlbePoa 
office  at  ChlcwD.  (11..  under  act  ot  UlTCta  3.  1897. 

By  the  TuICA  oF  the  banks  of  Cbicaffo  an  Bxcbanse 
cb«rEe  □[  10  «na  l>  made  on  all  oul-of-toirn  cbecks  for 
110  and  under.  In  mnittinK  nibccriptionB.  therefore, 
-checks  OB  New  York  or  Chicaco  bank*  or  poM-oScc 

money  orders  should  be  kdL 

the  old  (ddreu  rauit  beii<ren.    The  notice  should  be  sent 

effect  ihould  beuat.    Olbenriae  il  ii  auunied  that  acon- 
tinuvice  of  the  subscripUon  js  desired' 

Copies  failini;  to  T«acfa  Aubscnbers.  throujrh  loci  in  the 
mails,  will  be  duplicated  without  charge  if  retiucst  to  do 
•o  is  receiied  within  SO  d«y«  after  publication.  LaCet 
than  that  duplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  re^- 


Riley's  poetry— Several  persons  have 
inquired  the  source  of  the  quotation  used 
in  the  November  number  of  Public 
Libraries  in  connection  with  the  death 
notice  of  the  late  lamented  Dr  Thwaites, 

It  would  seem  fitting,  therefore,  to  say 
that  the  quotation  is  from  a  poem  by 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  entitled,  "He  is 
not  dead,"  in  "Old-fashioned  roses." 

These  inquiries  again  emphasize  the 
narrowness  of  the  knowledge  of  some 
people  concerning  this  sweetest  of  sing- 
ers of  his  day.  While  Mr  Riley  is 
deservedly  well  known  for  the  quiet 
humor,  perhaps  fun,  of  his  poems  which 
have  been  written  in  the  homely  dialect 
of  the  pioneer  Hoosiers,  his  contribu- 
tions in  sonnets,  lyrics  and  descriptive 
poetry  are  finished  efforts  of  a  high  order. 
The  little  volume  which  was  sent  out 
last  year,  "Lockerbie  Street,"  is  not  over- 
shadowed for  its  finished  verse,  fine  sen- 
timent and  musical 


It  is  a  sign,  writ  large,  for  one  making 
any  pretension  to  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture in  this  day,  to  say,  "I  know  Riley's 
dialect,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  serious  verse  of  his." 

A  long  and  useful  career — The  celebra- 
tion by  E.  S.  Willcox  of  the  forty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  his  library  service 
in  Peoria  marks  a  career  of  which  Mr 
Willcox  may  well  be  proud,  and  for 
which  the  city  of  Peoria,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  Illinois,  may  well  be  grateful. 

He  was  librarian  of  Knox  college  at 
Gatesburg  before  going  to  Peoria.  The 
latter  city  then  had  a  library  of  2,000  v. 
Under  Mr  Willcox's  management,  Pe- 
oria's library  has  grown  to  125,000  v., 
with  good  library  service  for  the  entire 
city. 

Mr  Willcox  has  given  freely  and  read- 
ily all  these  many  years,  of  his  valuable 
services  in  library  extension,-  not  only 
to  the  city,  but  to  the  entire  state,  and 
the  library  cause  of  Illinois  has  been 
helped  by  the  richness  of  his  scholarship, 
his  business  sagacity,  and  his  definite 
appreciation  of  the  library  as  a  cultural 
institution.  His  fine  character,  courteous 
bearing,  kindly  spirit,  have  added  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  those  who 
,  have  worked  with  him,  not  only  in  the 
city  of  Peoria,  but  throughout  Illinois. 
Hail  to  a  worthy  gentleman  and  a  li- 
brary enthusiast! 

Death  loves  a  shining  mark — The  roll  of 
English  librarians  is  being  shortened  by 
death,  even  as  the  same  sad  experience 
is  falling  on  the  ranks  of  librarians  in 
America. 

Among  recent  losses  of  more  than 
usual  severity,  has  been  that  of  Mr  F. 
J.  Burgoyne,  chief  librarian,  Lambeth 
public  library,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Library  association.     Mr  Burgoyne  was 
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one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Library  association,  and  contributed  not, 
only  to  its  administrative  success,  but 
also  much  material  on  practical  library 
subjects  to  the  distinct  advantage  of 
the  association.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  book  on  "Library  architecture,"  pub- 
lished in  1897,  and  was  an  authority  on 
English  literature,  particularly  that  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  English  library  journals  speak  with 
deep  regret  of  the  passing  of  one  who 
was  held  in  high  esteem. 

Another  serious  loss  to  the  Library 
association  was  the  death  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bailey,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Rylands  library,  Manchester,  for  many 
years.  He  was  actively  interested  in  li- 
brary extension  in  England,  was  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  International 
convention  of  1897,  and  was  always  a 
notable  figure  in  English  library  circles. 

Library  exhibits  of  ChriBtmas  books — 
The  giving  of  assistance  to  prospect- 
ive book-buyers,  particularly  of  books 
for  children,  has  been  made  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  New  York 
public  library  for  several  years. 

This  year,  no  less  than  formerly,  a 
collection  of  suitable  books  with  good 
print,  good  pictures  and  well  made,  with, 
of  course,  the  contents  of  a  high  grade, 
attracted  no  little  attention.  The  chil- 
dren's reference  room  lends  itself  at- 
tractively, with  its  low  ceiling,  low 
shelves  and  warm  color,  with  beautiful 
pictures,  to  a  setting  for  books  that  are 
suitable  for  gifts.  The  attendants  were 
interested  in  being  helpful,  wore  an 
obliging  air,  and  had  a  kindly  interest  in 
all  who  came  to  them  for  help. 

New  York  is  not  alone  in  its  efforts 
this  year.  A  large  number  of  other  li- 
braries throughout  the  country  have  the 
Christmas  exhibit  of  books  for  buyers, 


and  the  effort,  which  is  a  most  commend- 
able one,  meets  with  growing  intelligent 
interest,  appreciative  of  the  value  of  the 
movement.  Some  fine  lists  of  Christmas 
books  have  been  compiled  by  a  number 
of  libraries  also.  Pratt  Institute  free  li- 
brary list  is  especially  good. 

Misleading  dates — There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  the 
Engineering  Book  Notes  that  the  date  on 
the  title-page  should  really  show  whether 
the  book  is  a  new  one  or  an  old  one, 
and  not  merely  a  reprint,  sometimes  un- 
der a  different  title,  of  an  old  work. 
Considerable  discussion  has  already  gone 
on  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  Book 
Notes  solicits  the  views  of  those  inter- 
ested on  this  question. 

A  tactful  effort— Miss  Stevens,  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library  of  Logans- 
jjort,  Ind..  in  an  endeavor  to  fairly 
meet  the  demand  for  denominational 
literature  in  the  public  library  of  that 
city  has  hit  upon  the  following  plan. 
She  has  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  church 
societies  in  the  city,  with  the  idea  of 
caring  fur  the  denominational  inter- 
ests without  infringing  too  far  on  the 
funds  of  the  library,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  the  denominations  a 
chance  to  display  an  interest  in  the 
library.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

"We  wish  to  have  our  library  more 
closely  in  touch  with  all  the  people  of 
Logansport.  We  wish  to  make  it  of 
use  to  every  (me  desiring  information. 
In  the  past  we  have  felt  that  we  did 
not  serve  as  well  as  we  should  like 
to  the  missionary  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

For  obvious  reasons  an  institution 
supported  by  all  the  people  can  not 
buy  or  .subscribe  to  denominational 
literature.  Will  you  therefore  not  help 
us?     Will  nut  your  society  subscribe 
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lor  one  of  yuur  denominational  church 
or  missionary  society  and  then  an- 
nounce to  your  church  that  you  have 
done  so?  In  this  way  the  member- 
ship of  your  church  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  magazines  subscribed  for 
by  the  other  churches  and  at  the  same 
time  you  will  be  helping  the  cause  of 
missionary  education,  a  vital  part  of 
missionary  work. 

Any  donations  of  used  text  books, 
lives  of  missionaries  or  books  on  sim- 
ilar subjects  will  be  gladly  received. 
A  label  in  the  front  ol  the  book  will 
state  the  name  of  the  donor.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  book  in  your  library  that 
is  just  taking  up  room,  having  served 
its  purpose  in  your  life,  is  just  what 
some  one  else  needs. 

This  letter  is  going  to  all  the  de- 
nominations of  Logansport  and  we  are 
anticipating  much  from  your  coopera- 
tion. Please  consult  us  before  send- 
ing in  a  subscription  that  there  may 
be  no  duplication. 

Yours  for  a  better  library, 

Alice  D.  Stevens, 

Librarian." 

It  is  not  advisable  to  spend  li- 
brary money  for  denominational  litera- 
ture.   

A  Valuable  Effort  Abandoned 
The  following  letter  contains  disap- 
pointing news  and  the  situation  is  re- 
gretable.  It  seems  strange  that  there 
should  not  be  200  libraries  in  America 
that  would  provide  their  communities 
one  hundred  years  from  now  with  a  per- 
manent source  of  information  of  the 
daily  happenings  in  the  world  of  today. 
More  than  that  number  of  libraries  are 
wasting  more  than  $15  a  year  in  bind- 
ing material  that  nobody  cares  for  now, 
nor  ever  will  care  for  even  if  it  should 
last,  which  it  will  not.  The  newspaper  of 
today  will  be  practically  dust  one  hun- 
dred years  from  now, 

Brooklyn.  N.  V.,   Nov.   17,   1913. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill. 
Brooklyn  public  library. 
Dear  Sir:  A  year  ago  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
notified  the  librarians  in  this  country  that  it 
would  print  an  edition  on  paper  containing 
75%  o/  rags  for  binding  purposes.    This  ac- 


n  the  part  of  the  JdagU  was  the  result  of 


a  oy  I 


copies  ot  aa.iiy  iicwspiipcra  printea  on  a  qual- 
ity  paper   tnai    wuuiu    wiinstand    tne   ravages 

Ihe  capJe  secured  14  subscriptions  at  $15  a 
year  maKing  a  lotal  ol  ^i^iu.  ine  paper  on 
which  tnis  edition  nas  been  primed  has  cost 
tile  hagie  ^,jo/.uU.  making  a  loss  to  this 
paper  ol  $2,13/.0li. 

When  tne  copie  undertook  this  matter,  it 
was  perfectly  witiing  to  stand  a  lair  loss  in 
order  to  proicci  its  own  hies,  but  the  expense 
Has  ueen  so  great  and  the  demand  tor  tne  edi- 
iiun  so  Slight,  mat  it  has  been  decided  to  dis- 
contmue  publication  alter  the  Arst  of  January. 

ihe  regular  edition  ot  tiie  eagle  is  printed 
on  paper  containing  iV"  rags  and  is  made  by 
tne  best  wood  pulp  paper  mill  in  Ihe  country. 
We  believe  it  is  as  nne  a  quality  of  paper  as 
that  used  by  any  aaiiy  newspaper  in  tne  coun- 
try. Ilie  price  tor  this  edition  is  IfS.W  a 
year.  Upon  investigation  we  hnd  the  hagle 
IS  Itie  oniy  newspaper  printed  on  special  paper 
tor  binding. 

Kegretling  that  we  cannot  see  our  way  clear 
the  special  edition  we  beg  to  re- 
very  truly  yours, 

H.  F.  Gunnison. 


.    Territory  Represented. 

The  following  note  irom  the  Principal 
of  the  Library  school  of  the  New  York 
public  library,  is  presented  here  in  order 
that  the  information  it  contains  may  cor- 
rect any  mistaken  notion  any  one  may 
hold  in  regard  to  the  same. 

A  misunderstanding  of  the  expression 
"You  librarians  here  in  New  York,"  used 
in  a  lecture  before  a  class  in  the  library 
schodl,  led  to  Miss  Plumnier's  mistaken 
impression  that  the  speaker  did  not  un- 
derstand that  the  students  had  come 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  interested  will  find  below  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts: 

After  three  years  (or  nearly)  of  sending 
our  printed  news  (including  registration)  to 
"Public  Liibraries."  it  was  rather  a  shotJc 
yesterday  to  hear  that  you  took  all  our  stu- 
dents for  New  Yorkers.  I  send  with  this 
our  registration  by  Slates  since  the  begin- 
ning, to  correct  an  impression  the  existence  of 
which  1  cannot  account  for.  Some  very  in- 
accurate statements  have  been  made  concern- 
ing the  school,  and  you  may  have  been  misled 
by  some  ot  these. 

1911/12— New  York  12;  New  Jersey  4;  Con- 
necticut 2;  Iowa  2;  Pennsylvania  2;  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan.  Min:iesota,  Nebraska, 
Ohio.  So.  Carolina,  and  British  Columbia, 
each  1.  11  States  and  Canada. 
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1912/13— New  York  State  (juniors)  15; 
Michigan  4;  New  Jersey  4;  California  3; 
Iowa  3;  Massachusetts  4;  Illinois  2;  Neb- 
raska 2 ;  Connecticut,  Florida,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
So.  Dakota,  Texas,  each  1.  16  states. 

Seniors:  New  York  8;  New  Jersey  3: 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Michigan  and 
British  Columbia,  each  1. 

6  States  and  Canada. 
1913/14— New  York  State  (juniors)  14;  New 
Jersey  5;  Pennsylvania  5;  Connecticut  4; 
Alabama  2;  Michigan  2;  Oregon  2;  Florida, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island.  Vermont 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Canada 
and  Finland,  each  1. 

19  States  and  2  forei^  countries. 
Seniors:  New  York  S;  Michigan  4;  New 
Jersey  4;  Iowa  3;  Ohio  3;  California  2; 
Massachusetts     2;     Nebraska     1;     Rhode 
Island  I.  9  Sutes. 

The  total  registration  so  far  has  covered  26 
States,  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and 
Quebec,  and  Finland.  If  you  have  opportun- 
ity, 1  hope  you  will  correct  the  same  miscon- 
ception of  the  school  in  other  quarters. 

M.  E.  A. 


The  Children's  Reading  Room 

(New  York  City  public  library) 
What  would  we  not  have  given  in  child- 
hood's day 
For  such  a  realm  of  dear  delight  as 
this. 
Where  wrapt  in  sunshine,  beauty,  color, 

joy. 

The  little  readers  spend  long  hours  of 
bliss! 

John  Russell  Hayes. 


For  Free  Distribution 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
,  relations  of  the  public  library  to  the 
municipality,  presented  at  the  Kaater- 
skill  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  Council,  has  been  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  supplied 
free  in  reasonable  numbers  to  any  libra- 
rian or  library  board  where  it  may  be  of 
service.  Its  use  is  particularly  recom- 
mended in  cities  where  the  city  charter 
is  undergoing  revision,  or  the  form  of 
government  is  changing,  or  where  for 
these  or  any  other  reasons  the  official 
position  of  the  library  is  uncertain  or  its 
appropriation  insecure. 
American  Library  Association  Head- 
quarters, Chicago. 


The  Annual  Report  of  Library  of 
Congress 

The  annual  report  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  with  its  familiar  views  of 
the  building  and  floor  plans,  has  again 
appeared,  containing  much  interesting 
information,  from  which  the  following 
is  taken : 

It  is  the  volume  and  diversity  of  the 
accessions  rather  than  any  individual 
groups  that  have  been  significant.  I 

The    need    of    additional  shelf-roora  ] 

within  a  comparatively   short  period   is  | 

pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  amplitude  in 
its  provision  for  other  uses  than  stor-  I 

age.  I 

The  death  of  three  especially  valuable 
members  of  the  staff  are  noted:  Louis 
C.  Solyom,  Steingrimur  Stefansson  and 
James  Q.  Howard. 

The  appropriations  for  1913  for  the 
library  and  copyright  office  were  $487,- 
805.     For  printing  and  binding,  $202,-  | 

000.    For  buildings  and  grounds,  $102,- 
867. 

The  total  contents  of  the  library  are: 
books,  2,128,255;  maps  and  charts,  135,- 
223 ;  music,  volumes  and  pieces,  360,994. 
This  represents  a  total  gain  in  the  whole 
of  171,952. 

There  were  11,256  pieces  received  by 
private  gift.  The  classes  receiving  the 
most  concentrated  attention  and  most 
important  accessions  during  the  year 
were  art  and  literature,  to  which  a  list 
of  several  hundred  titles  of  valuable  ma- 
terial bears  witness. 

A  noteworthy  collection  is  that  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Dr  Rudolph  Schuller,  the 
well  known  specialist  in  American  phil- 
ology. It  is  the  fruit  of  20  years  of  un- 
remitting investigation  in  his  chosen 
field. 

An  examination  of  the  collections  of 
source  material  relating  to  European  his- 
tory reveals  that  the  library  is  practi- 
cally in  possession  of  all  but  726  items 
on  the  American  historical  association's 
check  list. 

In  the  report  of  the  Division  of  manu- 
scripts, Dr  Hunt  states  that  the  collec- 
tion has  steadily  increased  until  anyone 
writing  or  compiling  American  history 
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will  find  here  the  material  for  his  work, 
unless  the  field  is  a  very  narrow  one. 
The   problem   of   making  this   material 

fenerally  accessible  to  those  who  do  not 
nd  it  possible  to  come  to  Washington 
to  pursue  their  investigations  is  a  vexing 
one,  as  manuscripts  cannot  be  lent.  The 
report  is  quite  full  of  interesting  data 
concerning  many  of  the  new  collections, 
clearly  showing  their  value  to  the  source 
material  of  history  in  the  United  States 
and  its  government.  There  were  about 
750  calls  for  manuscripts  in  the  depart- 
ment, exclusive  of  information  furnished 
verbally  and  by  letter. 

In  the  Document  department,  43,142 
documents  were  received,  and  770  maps 
and  charts.  International  exchange  re- 
lations are  maintained  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  foreign  depositories  of  United 
States  documents  is  92.  Some  special 
collections  are  documents  published  by 
international  organizations ;  German  of- 
ficial publications  on  industrial  accidents 
and  their  compensation ;  documents  pub- 
lished by  foreign  legislatures  for  the  use 
of  their  members,  received  from  35  for- 
eign countries;  publications  issued  in 
connection  with  the  arbitration  of  the 
1912-13  wage  controversy  on  the  rail- 
roads in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  coun- 

The  accessions  to  the  Music  depart- 
ment last  year  amounted  to  41,406  vol- 
umes, pamphlets  and  pieces,  making  an 
estimated  total  of  671,280. 

The  Periodical  division  received  6,679 
current  periodicals,  of  which  there  were 
retained  for  binding  214  American  and 
97  foreign.  Newspapers  not  bound  were 
kept  for  a  varying  length  of  time.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  a  check  list  of  American 
eighteenth  century  newspapers  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  compiled  by  John 
Van  Ness  Ingram,  chief  assistant.  Per- 
iodical division,  was  issued. 

The  collection  in  the  Division  of  prints 
now  numbers  360,494,  an  increase  of 
10.749  for  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  bindery  is  interest- 
ing in  its  remark  upon  binding  material. 

The  number  of  volumes  cataloged  dur- 
ing the  year  was  107,544.    The  number 


of  volumes  classified  was  105,618.  The 
re-classified  portion  of  the  library  now 
contains  1,277,000  volumes. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
printed  cards  is  now  1,852,  an  increase  of 
78  for  the  year.  Cards  for  about  45 
different  titles  were  added  to  the  stock 
during  the  year. 

A  noted  list  of  material  is  that  pub- 
lished by  the  Bibliography  division,  which 
includes  the  following:  References  on 
capital  punishment;  commission  govern- 
ment for  states ;  conservation  of  natural 
resources  in  the  United  States;  cost  of 
living  and  prices ;  federal  control  of  com- 
merce and  corporation;  impeachment; 
the  monetary  question ;  boycotts  and  in- 
junctions in  labor  disputes;  child  labor; 
the  British  tariff  movement ;  Chinese  im- 
migration; the  tariff  of  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  the  negro  question ;  American  oc- 
cupation of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  pop- 
ular election  of  senators,  and  mercantile 
marine  subsidies. 

Most  of  these  were  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  H.  H.  B,  Meyer  and  A. 
P.  C.  Griffin,  In  addition  to  these,  an 
important  range  of  subjects  were  cov- 
ered by  typewritten  lists. 

The  work  for  the  blind,  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  specific  appropriation  beyond  the 
salary  of  the  assistant,  has  been  remark- 
able. There  have  been  562  additions  dur- 
ing the  year  of  books,  magazines  and 
music  scores.  In  its  new  quarters,  the 
service  has  steadily  increased  until  prac- 
tically all  the  known  blind  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  now  reached.  By  pro- 
vision of  Congress,  the  library  now  re- 
ceives copies  of  all  books  made  for  touch 
readers  in  the  American  printing  house, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  so  far  as  these  are 
printed  from  the  government  allotment. 

The  discussion  of  the  project  for  a 
legislative  reference  bureau  still  con- 
tinues in  Congress. 

The  salary  list  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  including  the  copyright  office, 
was  $383,004.  The  amount  spent  for  the 
increase  of  the  library  was  $98,000. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued 
the  second  edition  of  the  Class  E-F, 
Classification  of  America. 
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A  Notable  Piece  of  Profession 
Literature 

Politik  der  Biicherei.  Von  Dr  Paul  Lade- 
wig.    Leipzig :  E.  Wiegandt,  1912. 

This  book  is  Undoubtedly  the  most 
important  work  on  library  administra- 
tion that  has  appeared  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Graesel's  Handbuch  der  BJ- 
bliothekslehrc  in  1902.  It  is  not  a  text- 
book nor  a  manual  of  technique,  but  as 
the  title  implies,  a  philosophical  con- 
sideration of  library  policy.  The  open- 
ing chapter:  "Bucher  und  Bflchereien" 
discusses  the  place  of  the  book  and 
of  libraries  in  the  general  cultural 
development  of  mankind.  "The  prob- 
lem of  the  book  is  an  economic  prob- 
lem of  the  first  rank,"  says  the 
author,  as  he  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  most  elementary  matters  necessary 
to  the  citizen,  without  books.  "It  is  our 
duty  to  secure  the  necessary  influence 
over  the  masses  in  the  interest  of  the 
nations,  through  conscious  development 
of  the  intelligence,  through  self-educa- 
tion." Interesting,  because  it  touches  a 
side  of  library  development  not  native  to 
America,  is  Ladewig's  description  and 
analysis  of  the  three  classes  of  libraries : 
"Wissenschaftliche  Biicherei,"  "AUge- 
meine  offentliche  Biicherei"  and  "Volks- 
biicherei,"  The  three  classes  are  well 
differentiated  in  Germany,  while  here 
few  libraries  do  not  show  characteristics 
of  at  least  two  of  them.  That  any  library 
may  reach  out  over  the  class  to  which  it 
technically  belongs,  the  author  is  well 
aware:  ".-^nv  library  becomes  scientific 
as  soon  as  it  is  administered  and  pre- 
served beyond  the  personal  or  temporary 
aim  of  the  collector.  Any  piece  of 
printed  matter  may  on  certain  conditions 
become  a  scientific  document,  worthy  of 
preservation  in  a  library  from  some 
definite  point  of  view.  Light  literature, 
theater-programs,  reports  of  stock  com- 
panies may  be  cared  for  in  a  scientific 
library  and  find  their  place  among  its 
special  collections. 

The  difference  between  the  general 
public  library  and  the  "Volksbiicherei" 
lies,  according  to  Ladewig,  in  the  peda- 
gogical purpose  of  the  latter. 


The  librarian  of  a  general  public  library 
has  no  business  to  inquire  whether  a.  requested 
book  is  suitable  to  the  layman's  maturity  or 
views,  but  must  lend  it  out.  The  pedagogical 
criticism  of  the  loans  is  the  business  of  tlic 
"Volksbiiecherei."  The  library  that  serves  a 
wider  constituency  must  not  be  circumscribed 
through  a  censorship  of  that  kind.  It  must 
indeed  be  very  difficult  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  the 
border  line  and  say  to  those  who  wish  to 
occupy  themselves  with  a  certain  subject:  here 
does  a  work  on  photography,  technology, 
natural  science,  etc.,  cease  to  be  popular? 

The  American  librarian  has  ideally 
just  this  function :  he  must  be  the  guide 
of  those  who  frequent  the  library  under 
his  charge,  or  he  fails  in  his  most  im- 
portant mission — but  mark,  I  say,  guide, 
not  schoolmaster. 

Of  the  large  general  library  and  its 
relations  with  smaller  institutions,  especi- 
ally newly  founded  libraries,  this  is  said : 

With  a  cool  head  and  a  warm  heart  the 
library  with  a  wide  experience  behind  it,  must 

Seak  up  for  a  souncl  realism  a^inst  misty 
eas.  Through  a  thorough  Iraining  of  its 
own  personnel  it  must  take  care  that  it  has 
a  staff  of  highly  educated  professional  libra- 
rians who  regard  their  duty  to  increase  their 
knowledge  through  labor  with  and  for  others 
higher  than  the  preparation  of  new   scientific 

Of  the  librarian  the  author  says: 
In  a  lesser  and  lesser  degree  does  he  asso- 
ciate with  men  of  learning,  more  and  more 
with  those  who  are  not  learned,  but  whose 
confidence  and  desire  for  knowledge  it  is  his 
function  to  arouse  and  develop.  A  library 
can  now- a- days  be  easily  managed  without 
learning,  but  not  without  culture.  Not  the 
scholar,  but  the  man  with  the  spiritual  culture 
of  the  scholar  and  an  all-embracing  wealth  of 
information    should   be    at    the   head   of    the 

ladewig's  ideal  of  the  man  at  the  head 
is  high. 

He  must  know  how  to  attend  to  the  smallest 
detail  of  the  machinery,  he  must  also  make  it 
his  duty  to  acquire  a  clear  view  of  the  totality 
of  literature.  He  must  be  the  master  but  yet 
know  how  to  accept  the  directing  influence 
of  his  associates.  And  he  must  mould  the 
staff  into  a  conscious  unit  through  the  cement 
of  human  sympathy.  He  who  knows  how  to 
educate  his  staff  will  thereby  be  able  to  develop 
many  ways  [to  avoid  waste  in  the  daily  work]. 
These  are  not  to  be  found  in  rules,  but  result 
from  a  friendly,  human  mind  and  from  ex- 
perience. The  doing  gives  joy —  net  the  slavish 
obeying  of  an  order  from  above.  The  order 
from  above  cannot  find  what  is  really  appro- 
priate, without  the  independent  cooperation  of 
the  whole  staff. 
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Few  books  on  library  work  tempt  the 
reviewer  to  quoting  in  the  same  degree 
as  this  work.  The  pithy  language,  the 
sententious  statements  makes  the  review- 
er feel  that  nothing  that  he  can  say  will 
serve  as  well  to  describe  the  work  as  a 
few  selected  quotations  like  the  above. 
In  this  manner  the  author  discusses  the 
whole  field  of  library  work :  the  build- 
ing as  a  whole,  the  book  magazine,  the 
reading  room,  and  the  work  rooms,  the 
stock  and  the  selection  of  the  books, 
da  ssi  Beat  ion,  cataloguing  and  business 
administration,  budget  and  statistics.  The 
chapters  on  classification  and  cataloguing 
are  particularly  interesting.  Significant 
is  the  following  quotation  from  Schret- 
tinger ;  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "Biblio- 
thekswissenschaft,"  of  1810,  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  for  Franckc's 
system  of  classification  as  it  had  been 
used  in  his  masterly  catalogue  of  the 
Biinau  library.  When  Schrettinger  in 
1829  published  the  supplement  to  his 
early  work,  he  had  changed  his  views 
entirely  in  regard  to  classified  library- 
catalogues.    He  says  there : 


for  it)  covering  the  whole  realm  of  literature 
will  never  be  accomplished,  because  in  this 
vast  realm  new  territories  are  constantly  dis- 
covered and  cultivated  and  the  other  cease- 
lessly tnodified,  moulded  together  in  various 
ways,  their  special  boundaries  now  widening. 
now  narrowing;  there  is  constantly  a  com- 
plete recasting  of  the  statistical  relations,  so 
that  no  system,  be  it  ever  as  cleverly  thought 
out,  can  ht  the  general  literature  more  than  at 
most  ten  years  without  a  pressing  need  of 
thoroughgoing  alterations  being  felt. 

This  is  more  true  now  than  it  was  80 
years,  ago. 

Aksel  G.  S,  Josephson. 

The  John  Crerar  library,  Chicago,  111. 


in  New  York,"  was  published  by  Long- 
mans in  1911.  In  "Hazel,"  Miss  Oviiig- 
ton  has  tried  to  do  for  the  negro  child 
what  Sophie  May  did  for  the  white  child. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Boston  and  in  Ala- 
bama where  Hazel  goes  to  visit  her 
Granny.  The  plot  is  slight,  but  the 
characterization  is  g6od  and  the  tale 
simply  told.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
book  should  not  interest  white  children 
as  well  as  those  for  whom  it  is  primarily 
intended. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers 
know  The  Crisis,  published  by  the  same 
company.  It  is  a  negro  Literary  Digest, 
ably  edited  by  the  author  of  the  "Souls 
of  black  folk,"  Dr.  DuBois,  formerly  of 
Atlanta  university.  No  library  that 
wishes  the  latest  information  on  the 
negro  race  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
CoRiMNE  Bacon, 

Drexel  Institute 

Library  department. 


Some  Negro  Literature 
May  I  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  "Hazel,"  a  story  for  little  colored  chil- 
dren just  published  by  the  Crisis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  26  Vesey  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  author  of  the  book, 
Mary  W.  Ovington,  has  been  working 
for  the  colored  people  for  about  10  years. 
Her  "Half  a  man,  the  status  of  the  negro 


Books  Wanted  Free 
The  Texas  Confederate  Women's 
home  at  Austin  makes  a  request  for 
books  to  install  a  library  in  the  insti- 
tution, which  is  supported  as  a  home 
for  friendless  old  ladies. 


A  New  Irish  Writer 
"Celtic  memories  and  other  poems," 
by  Norreys  Jephson  O 'Conor,  pub- 
lished by  John  Lane  Company,  adds 
a  new  writer  to  the  Celtic  revival,  and 
one  of  the  few  who  has  a  first  hand 
knowledge  of  ancient  Irish  literature. 
Mr  O'Conor  has  not  attempted  to  trans- 
late old  Irish  poetry,  but  has  endeavored 
to  infuse  the  spirit  of  Ireland  into  orig- 
inal verse.  His  book  should  appeal  to 
all  who  have  Irish  blood  in  their  veins, 
and  to  all  who  have  ever  visited  Ireland. 
He  writes  of  "The  emigrant,"  "St.  Pat- 
rick," and  "King  Muirebach,"  whose 
cross  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of 
Monasterboice,  Mr  O'Conor  was  born 
in  New  York  and  obtained  his  training  in 
Celtic  and  the  first  and  second  degrees 
in  arts  from  Harvard, 
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Meeting  of  Eastern  College  Librarians 
The    second    conference    of    Eastern 
college  librarians  was  held  at  Columbia 
university  on  November  29. 

The  discussioin  of  the  morning  cen- 
tered about  Mr  Schwab's  outline  of  the 
Yale  method  of  preparing  and  account- 
ing for  the  library  budget.  He  especially 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  the  budget, 
and  of  its  including  all  expenditures  con- 
nected with  the  library,  heating,  light- 
ing, repairs  and  care,  as  well  as  salaries, 
binding,  supplies  and  books.  The  books, 
curiously  enough,  come  last.  Estimates 
for  them  are  to  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  first  for  continuations,  etc., 
which  are  outstanding  obligations ;  then 
for  general  purchases.  A  "contingent" 
fund  was  recommended  and  it  was  urged 
that  the  budget  having  been  drawn  up, 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Dr  Johnston  questioned  whether 
standards  of  expenditure  for  books  could 
not  be  arrived  at  for  various  depart- 
ments. Mr  Schwab  said  there  was  ordi- 
narily little  variation  at  Yale  though  the 
division  of  funds  among  the  departments 
was  never  made  public.  The  consensus 
of  opinion,  however,  seemed  to  be  that 
it  was  often  desirable  to  build  up  one 
department  or  another  disproportionate- 
ly, from  lime  to  time,  especially  upon 
the  advent  of  a  new  authority  upon  its 
faculty,  that  the  creation  of  new  depart- 
ments and  the  varying  emphasis  which 
universities  put  upon  different  subjects, 
would  make  such  standards  difficult  to 
reach  and  of  doubtful  value. 

Mr  Lane  explained  at  some  length  the 
plans  of  the  new  Widener  library  at 
Harvard,  which  were  thrown  on  the 
screen,  with  a  few  pictures  taken  within 
the  week,  showing  the  outer  walls  well 
up  toward  the  roof.  Mr  Raney  gave  an 
account  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  building. 
The  plans  are  made  to  give  the  faculty 
the  easiest  possible  access  to  the  stacks 
from  their  offices  and  have  some  well 
thought  out  points,  but  the  comment  of 
Dr  Wilson,  of  Clark  university,  that  it 
was  primarily  not  a  library,  seemed  justi- 
fied by  the  number  of  offices  and  class- 
rooms  provided.     Mr   Raney  does   not 
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charge  the  faculty  with  the  books  which 
they  take  out. 

The  question  of  student  government 
in  its  rdation  to  reading  room  adminis- 
tration was  presented  in  its  two  ex- 
tremes by  Mr  Hayes  of  Swarthmore, 
who  maintained  that  it  had  solved  the 
problem  completely,  and  by  Miss  Reed  of 
Vassar,  who  feels  that  the  turning  over 
of  the  authority  to  a  student  government 
board  will  be  likely  to  infringe  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  faculty  in  the  lihraiy. 
The  suggestion  of  a  psychological  study 
of  the  effect  of  architecture  m  creating 
order  brought  out  interesting  discussion. 

Miss  Salmon  of  Vassar  college  read  a 
paper  on  Vacation  reading  in  which  she 
summarized  the  results  of  student  rec- 
ords kept  for  her.  She  finds  that  much 
reading  is  done,  that  while  the  older 
classics  are  neglected,  it  is  not  all  of  a 
frivolous  nature,  but  that  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  day  come  in  for  a  fair  share, 
as  well  as  modern  literature. 

Mr  Currier  made  a  brief  report  on  the 
desirability  of  cataloging  American  dis- 
sertations, and  a  committee,  of  which 
Dr  Johnston  is  chairman  and  Mr  Currier 
a  member,  was  appointed  to  make  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  entire  field. 

As  a  whole  the  meeting  lacked  some- 
thing of  the  spontaneous  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion which  is  characteristic  of  the 
New  England  meetings.  The  tendency 
was  toward  longer  papers.  The  Harvard 
plans  were  interesting  but  aroused  little 
comment  or  question.  Those  of  Johns 
Hopkins  were  radical  enough  to  call 
forth  considerable  criticism.  As  a  basis 
for  constructive  criticism,  tentative  plans 
would  have  served  far  better,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come  when 
our  meetings  can  have  these  exhibited. 
One  regretable  feature  was  that  the 
luncheon,  where  the  informal  discussion 
which  is  frequently  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  meeting  takes  place,  did  not 
include  the  women  of  the  conference. 

Mr  Otlet,  director  of  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Bibliography  at  Brussels,  was 
an  interested  visitor.  Miss  Ahem,  editor 
of  Public  Libraries,  Chicago,  was  also 
present. 

A  Transplanted  New  Englander. 
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New  York  State  Teachers'  Association 
Meeting  of  Library  section,  NovemtMr,  25 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Dr  Sherman  Williams  of 
Albany,  with  about  40  members  in  at- 
tendance; later  in  the  morning  this  num- 
ber approximated  100.  It  was  noted  that 
teachers  and  librarians  were  present  in 
about  equal  numbers. 

President  Williams  explained  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  School-Library  ex- 
hibit, and  extended  an  invitation  to  all 
to  see  it  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  prepared 
by  Miss  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott,  on 
"Story-telling  as  a  means  of  teaching 
literature"  and  read  by  Dr  Williams. 
The  following  questions  were  given  by 
Miss  Olcott  as  some  which  confront 
educators : 

How  can  I  tell  stories  without  special  gift 
and  training? 
What  is  the  educational  value  of  stories? 
How  shall  the  story  be  prepared  and  pre- 


Three  points  of  this  excellent  paper 
were  that  no  teacher  who  loves  children 
need  be  afraid  to  tell  them  stories;  the 
school  alone  can  undertake  formal  and 
carefully  correlated  work  for  laying  the 
foundations  of  literary  taste;  and  that 
story-telling  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
to  better  reading  should  be  part  of  every 
school  curriculum.  It  should  be  regard- 
ed seriously  as  a  necessary  course  in 
elementary  literature. 

The  Chair  said  he  wished  to  empha- 
size the  opinion  that  story-telling  should 
fill  a  larger  place  in  teaching  literature 
than  is  recognized.  In  the  primary 
grades  it  should  have  a  place  in  the  daily 
program.  Continuing,  he  said,  that  chil- 
dren leave  school  before  their  interests 
are  established.  The  interests  awakened 
through  the  stories  told  in  school  tend  to 
direct  their  reading  and  establish  their 
interests.  Further,  in  secondary  schools 
topics  of  history  may  well  have  their  his- 
torical setting  given  in  story  form  as  in- 
troductory to  other  methods  of  teaching 
this  subject. 


Mary  S.  Crandall  of  the  Kicliards  li- 
brary at  Warrensburg.  N.  Y.,  read  a 
paper  entitled  "What  can  be  done  by  a 
small  library  in  a  small  town"  which  was 
both  practical  and  suggestive. 

Miss  Martha  M.  Cox  of  Elmira,  Dis- 
trict superintendent  of  schools,  spoke  on 
the  "Possibilities  of  the  pupils'  reading 
courses."  Miss  Cox  names  the  teacher, 
the  pupil,  the  parent,  and  the  district 
superintendent  as  the  agents  upon  whom 
depends  the  success  of  the  reading 
course.  Of  these  she  names  the  teacher 
as  the  most  vital  factor,  and  says : 
"Casual  acquaintance  with  titles  of  books 
in  the  school  library  will  not  suffice,  she 
must  be  a  constant,  interested,  and  an 
enthusiastic  reader  of  the  books  she  is 
encouraging  her   pupils   to    read." 

"Book  Day,"  an  occasion  to  create  in- 
terest in  the  school  library,  is  being  ob- 
served in  some  of  the  schools.  Parents 
are  invited  and  the  leading  feature  of 
the  program  is  the  relating  by  the  pupils 
of  impressions  gained  of  library  books 
they  read.  Miss  Cox  believes  money  is 
more  generously  appropriated  for  the  li- 
brary since  the  people  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  see  that  it  is  being  used  to  ad- 
vantage. 

There  are  five  organized  teachers' 
reading  clubs,  which  are  studying  in  ad- 
dition to  the  prescribed  teachers'  course, 
practical  questions  of  library  economy 
and  efficiency. 

The  last  speaker  on  the  program  was 
Miss  Adeline  B.  Zachert  of  Rochester 
who  gave  an  inspiring  paper  on  "Books 
our  children  read  and  why." 

In  this  discussion  which  followed  vari- 
ous questions  came  up :  "The  right  book 
at  the  right  time" — "Does  this  right  time 
not  vary?"  "What  is  the  best  book?" 
"When  is  the  best  time?"  "How  is  the 
child  to  learn  what  is  the  best  book?" 

Miss  Viele,  Miss  Thome,  Miss  Zach- 
ert, Miss  Pattison,  and  Dr  Williams  took 
part  and  points  were  made  that  revealed 
opinion  generally  to  be  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  depend  upon  age,  but  rather  upon 
individual  tendencies,  temperament,  and 
environment  of  the  particular  child  in 
deciding  what  is  the  best  book  for  him. 
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M  iss  Zachert  thinks  that  teachers 
should  suggest  several  books  naming 
items  of  interest  in  each  and  then  let 
the  child  make  his  own  final  selection. 
This  favors  the  personal  element  on  both 
sides.  To  do  this  the  teacher  must  know 
the  book  herself. 

Miss  Zachert,  the  new  president,  was 
then  introduced  and  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  key-note  for  the  next  meeting 
be  spoken  at  this  time. 

Miss  Elizal>eth  C.  Thome  of  the  Syra- 
cuse University  library  school  offered 
as  a  suggestion:  "Some  difficulties  of 
school  librarians."  Miss  Thorne  men- 
tioned the  bookseller's  choice  for  school 
libraries  which  shows  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment — frequently  the  books 
are  cheap,  inferior  and  of  no  literary 
merit;  and  asked:  "Is  there  anything 
this  library  section  can  do  to  meet  this 
condition  ?  Does  this  emphasize  the 
teacher's  responsibilities  ?" 

Dr  Williams  thinks  it  does  emphasize 
the  teacher's  responsibility,  but  to  meet  i) 
she  should  have  training  adetjuate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  position.  He 
stated  that  but  one  normal  school  in  this 
state  offers  library  training  to  teachers, 
and  that  the  training  classes  do  nothing 
in  this  line  of  work.  He  believes  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  teach  teachers 
how  to  select  and  what  to  select.  His 
experience  as  chief  of  the  School  li- 
braries division  of  the  State  education 
department  furnish  evidences  of  the  need 
of  such  training.  He  further  staled  that 
school  librarians,  particularly  those  in 
high  schools,  should  receive  compensa- 
satioii  equal  to  that  of  teachers. 

The  idea  to  make  this  problem  the  sub- 
ject for  consideration  and  discussion  at 
the  next  meeting  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  State 
library  school,  Education  department, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  course  of  training 
to  teacher-librarians,  free  of  tuition,  at 
the  summer  session. 

Appreciation  of  the  arrangement  and 
completeness  of  the  exhibit  of  school  li- 
brary aids  was  expressed  by  all  who 
saw  it. 


A  radical  departure  was  made  in  the 
plan  of  the  exhibit  this  year.  Instead 
of  having  it  confined  to  one  room,  three 
rooms  were  devoted  to  it  in  the  Central 
high  school  of  Syracuse,  one  room  each 
being  devoted  to  primary  grammar,  and 
high  school  libraries.  A  large  number  of 
teachers  visited  the  exhibit  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bibliographies  and 
other  library  aids  were  distributed  free. 

Valuable  exhibits  were  received  from 
the  New  York  public  library  and  its  li- 
brarj'  school;  from  the  State  education 
department ;  the  Brooklyn  Girl's  high 
school,  the  Geneseo  normal  school  and 
the  public  libraries  of  Buffalo,  Bingham- 
ton,  Syracuse,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  and  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co. 
lent  a  large  number  of  attractive  books 
suitable  for  use  in  School  libraries. 

Officers  elected  for  the  section  for  the 
coming  year  were ;  President,  Adeline 
B.  Zachert;  secretary,  Addie  E.  Hatfield, 
Addie  E,  Hatfield,  Secretary, 

Branch  Library  Lectures 
A  course  of  popular  lectures  are  being 
given  at  four  of  the  large  branches  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library. 

Other  libraries,  notably  Boston  pub- 
lic, St,  Louis  public  and  the  Rosenberg 
library  of  Galveston,  are  doing  exten- 
sion work  through  lectures  at  their  main 
library  buildings,  but  I  know  of  no  other 
library  that  has  regular  lecture  courses 
at  its  branch  auditoriums. 

We  are  sending  out  printed  circulars 
to  advertise  the  lectures  which  have  edu- 
cational value,  as  well  as  a  distinct  popu- 
lar appeal.  The  title  of  the  Woodland 
Branch  course  {Talks  on  live  topics  by 
live  thinkers)  in  particular  is  no  mis- 
nomer. Julia  S.  Harron. 


Many  people  never  get  fully  awak- 
ened. Go  into  a  large  store  or  factory 
and  watch  the  people  work.  Many  of 
them  look  as  if  they  were  not  half  mas- 
ters of  themselves,  they  are  but  partially 
aroused,  mere  dwarfs  of  the  possible 
man  or  woman.— Marden. 
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Library  Meetings 
Chicago— At  the  December  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  library  club,  Dr  John  L. 
Lowes,  of  Washington  university,  St. 
Louis,  gave  his  brilliant  address  on 
"Shakespeare's  response  to  what  the  pub- 
lic wants." 

In  his  discussion,  he  considered  four 
elements  as  being  of  vital  interest, 
first,  the  author;  second,  the  audience; 
third,  the  demand,  and  fourth,  the  re- 
sponse. In  this  case,  Shakespeare,  the 
author  was  an  actor  first,  who  knew  his 
people  and  was  determined  to  write  suc- 
cessful plays.  His  audience  was-  com- 
posed of  average  Englishmen,  butchers, 
apprentices  and  the  like,  who  pressed 
close  to  the  stage  from  the  pit.  Their 
demand  can  be  noted  in  four  ways,  for 
blood  and  action  plays,  with  murders, 
lust  and  insanity;  for  euphuistic  plays, 
or,  plays  of  the  wits;  for  chronicle  his- 
tory ;  and  for  romance.  To  each  of 
these  demands  Shakespeare  responded 
and  Professor  Lowes  gave  examples 
showing  how  Shakespeare  improved  on 
himself  in  each.  But  in  one  respect 
Shakespeare  did  not  respond,  and  that 
was  to  the  demand  for  salacious  or  sug- 
gestive plays. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Lowes  sug- 
gests that  the  demands  of  the  present 
day  are  on  .the  whole,  the  same  as  in 
Elizabethan  days,  that  the  great  drama- 
tist of  today  will  have  to  accept  these 
human  demands  in  his  productions,  but 
he  will  have  to  rise  above  the  degrading 
features  and  create  a  lighter  atmosphere 
to  which  the  public  itself  in  turn  is 
ready  to  respond. 

Agnes  J.    Petersen,  Secretary. 

Colorado.— The  autumn  meeting  of 
the  Colorado  library  association  was 
held  in  Denver  on  November  20-21.  The 
attendance  was  above  the  average,  there 
being  about  60  present  at  each  meeting 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  notice  the  num- 
ber of  library  trustees  who  attended  the 
meetings  for  the  first  time. 

The  plan  of  only  a  few  topics  and 
much  discussion  seemed  to  meet  with 
general  approval  and  the  discussions 
were  more  valuable  than  usual. 


The  opening  meeting  was  held  at  the 
.\dams  hotel  where  the  members  of  the 
Denver  library  staff  entertained  the  out 
of  town  visitors.  Manly  D.  Ormes,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  presided  during 
the  formal  part  of  the  evening's  pro- 
gram. There  was  music  by  Denver 
musicians  and  the  reading  of  his  poem 
"Hymn  of  the  wind"  by  Howard  V. 
Sutherland,  author  of  "Idylls  of  Greece,'' 
etc.  The  address  of  the  evening  was  a 
review  of  Winston  Churchill's  "Inside 
of  the  cup"  by  Dr  Allan  A.  Tanner  of 
Denver.  The  program  was  followed  by 
an  informal  reception. 

The  next  morning's  session  was  held 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Sarah  Piatt 
Decker  branch  library  in  Denver.  Mr 
Hadley,  president  of  the  State  board  of 
library  commissioners,  submitted  a  re- 
port from  the  commission,  and  Charlotte 
A.  Baker  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege library,  reported  on  the  library 
Leaflet  which  contains  local  news  of 
libraries  and  librarians,  and  which  is  dis- 
tributed free  to  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  first  paper  of  the  session  was  on 
"Principles  in  book  selection"  submitted 
by  Albert  F.  Carter,  librarian  of  the 
State  teachers'  college  library.  He 
stated  that  book  selection  must  be  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the 
money  available  and  that  librarians 
should  not  only  know  what  books  are 
needed  by  the  public  immediately,  but 
what  the  public  will  need  and  want  in 
the  future.  With  but  little  money  for 
book  purchases,  Mr  Carter  advocated 
the  purchase  of  fewer  books  but  added 
subscriptions  to  periodical  literature, 
"Within  reasonable  limits,"  he  said,  "the 
public  should  have  what  it  wants  in  the 
way  of  books."  He  also  contended  that 
the  average  public  library  does  not  give 
sufficient  attention  to  what  men  want  in 
iKwks.  in  proportion  to  the  amount  de- 
voted to  books  of  prime  interest  to  wo- 
men and  children.  Mr  Carter  contended 
also  that  it  was  not  always  wise  to  buy 
simply  the  best  books,  but  that  the  pur- 
chases in  a  small  library  at  least,  had 
better  be  limited  to  the  best  books  that 
would  l>e  read.     He  advised  against  the 
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purchase  of  any  controversial  books  in 
the  religious  field  and  said  that  common 
sense  must  be  the  basis  of  good  book  se- 
lection at  all  times.  ,  He  recommended 
that  librarians  with  little  money  avail- 
able, buy  several  copies  of  a  few  good 
titles  rather  than  one  copy  of  each  of 
several  titles.  He  urged  that  the  libra- 
rians of  Colorado  build  up  local  history 
collections  and  that  while  librarians  could 
not  be  tutors  to  the  reading  public,  they 
could  at  least  be  guides  to  raise  the  qual- 
ity of  the  books  read  and  to  make  the 
book  collections  of  more  value  to  the 
community  life. 

Lucy  A.  Baker,  librarian  of  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  public  library,  urged  that 
librarians  spend  more  time  in  discover- 
ing what  a  community  wanted  to  read 
than  in  arguing  concemit^  books  that 
librarians  thought  citizens  should  read. 

Mr  Carter's  paper  was  also  discussed 
by  Elma  A.  Wilson,  librarian  of  the 
Greeley  public  library,  whose  witty  paper 
was  much  enjoyed.  She  urged  the  young 
librarians  to  discard  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility they  might  feel  in  selecting  books 
for  elderly  readers  and  said  that  she 
knew  many  elderly  ladies  of  circumspect 
lives  and  moral  character,  who  could 
read  without  hurt  many  books  which 
were  frowned  upon  by  siips  of  girls  of 
seventeen  summers.  Miss  Wilson  did 
not  agree  with  Mr  Carter  as  to  the  dupli- 
cation of  books  and  said  that  in  a  small 
library  she  thought  it  better  not  to  dupli- 
cate largely,  but  to  include  as  many  titles 
as  the  book  fund  would  permit. 

The  topic  "Economy  in  book  purchas- 
ing" was  presented  by  C.  Henry  Smith, 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
library.  Mr  Smith  summarized  his 
recommendations  as  follows : 

"For  economy,  purchases  should  be 
made  in  bulk.  Transportation  charges 
should  be  minimized.  New  books  except 
fiction  should  be  deliberated  on  if  econ- 
omy is  necessary.  It  is  economical  to 
purchase  through  an  agent.  Bids  on 
book  purchases  are  unnecessary  after 
the  librarian  learns  what  firms  average 
lowest  in  their  sales.  The  receipt  of 
hooks  on  approval  is  an  excellent  safe- 
guard   against    unfortunate    purchases. 


Auction  sales  of  books  are  without  the 
province  of  the  average  small  library. 
Reliable  second-hand  dealers  are  profit- 
able sources  for  economical  ptu'chases. 
Remainder  sales  are  more  to  be  sought 
for  by  librarians  than  the  purchase  of 
subscription  books.  It  is  wise  to  pur- 
chase foreign  books  through  an  ^ent. 
It  is  wise  to  purchase  magazine  sets 
from  some  agent  rather  than  from  the 
magazine  publishers.  A  careful  study 
of  editions  is  essential  to  economical  pur- 
chasing but  this  study  lies  rather  within 
the  province  of  book  selection." 

Mr  Smith  ended  his  paper  with  the 
remark  that  book  buying  is  as  fascinatir^ 
as  gambling,  to  which  the  librarians 
agreed. 

Rebecca  Day,  librarian  of  the  Long- 
mont  public  library,  represented  the 
small  library  viewpoint  of  the  subject 
and  Miss  Day  contended  that  the  slogan 
for  the  small  library  should  be  "better 
and  fewer  books."  In  purchasing  the 
classics,  she  urged  that  only  the  most 
attractive  editions  be  secured.  She  said 
that  while  librarians  should  buy  good 
books  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  cheapest 
books  were  not  always  the  most  econom- 
ical and  advocated  particularly  the  pur- 
chase by  small  libraries  of  re-inforced 
bindings  bound  especially  for  library 
uses  when  such  books  could  be  obtained. 

Miss  Baker  recommended  that  libra- 
rians notify  their  regular  agents  as  to 
their  future  wants,  as  the  agent  could 
then  secure  many  bargains  for  library 
use. 

In  the  general  discussion  following  this 
subject,  Mr  Hadley  of  the  Denver  li- 
brary, stated  that  he  thought  it  wise  for 
librarians  to  patronize  local  book  dealers 
if  the  local  service  was  at  all  satisfactory 
and  if  the  prices  for  books  purchased 
through  local  agents  did  not  exceed  five 
or  six  per  cent  of  the  lowest  orices  re- 
ceived elsewhere.  He  said  that  in  case  of 
damaged  books  received  by  the  libraries, 
or  misunderstandings  regarding  book 
keeping  methods,  nr  bills,  the  time  saved 
by  working  directly  with  the  book  dealer 
in  straighten  in?  out  these  tangles,  was 
sufficient  to  offset  the  expensive  loss  of 
time   which   resulted   when   all   negotia- 
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tions  and  misunderstandings  were  car- 
ried on  through  correspondence.  He  said 
also  that  by  patronizing  a  local  txtok 
dealer,  more  books  could  be  secured  on 
approval  for  examination  before  pur- 
chase and  that  the  good  will  of  a  local 
business  firm  was  of  more  value  to  a 
library  than  the  saving  of  a  few  cents  in 
book  purchases. 

The  afternoon  sessions  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  held  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Woodbury  branch  library.  The 
first  topic  was  "Discipline  in  the  library" 
and  was  submitted  by  Miss  Prescott.  for- 
merly of  the  Newark  public  library.  Miss 
Prescott  emphasized  the  value  of  the 
proper  atmosphere  in  the  library  which 
would  reduce  its  discipline  to  a  mini- 
mum. Some  of  the  difficulties  which 
come  to  librarians  through  thoughtless 
readers  were  presented  in  a  humorous 
paper  by  Miss  Phillips  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  library.  She  gave  several 
excellent  su^estions  to  librarians. 
Among  them  were  "Reprove  offenders 
quietly."  "Avoid  a  superfluity  of  signs 
in  reading  rooms."  "If  you  have  rules, 
enforce  them."  "In  maintaining  disci- 
pline, show  no  favoritism." 

Miss  Reese  of  the  Denver  public  li- 
brary emphasized  the  part  of  the  staff  in 
maintaining  discipline  and  agreed  with 
Miss  Prescott  that  the  general  atmos- 
phere in  the  library  had  much  to  do  with 
the  difficulty  or  ease  of  maintaining 
proper  order  and  behavior  in  the  reading 
rooms.  Miss  Reese  said  that  with  proper 
attention  by  the  staff,  a  courteous  atti- 
tude, and  efficient  service,  the  staff  could 
meet  the  public  in  a  way  that  would  not 
make  discipline  of  common  occurrence. 

Miss  E.  Cannon  of  the  Colorado  Col- 
lege library  read  an  excellent  paper  on 
"How  to  get  standard  books  read"  and 
Miss  McNeal  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver library  maintained  that  personal  sug- 
gestions in  the  selection  of  reading  as 
made  by  library  attendants,  were  of  far 
more  value  than  any  printed  lists  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
association  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  Chalmers  Hadley,  Denver 
public  library;  vice-president,  Elma  A. 


Wilson,  Greeley  public  library;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Faith  Foster,  University 
of  Colorado  library.  Members  of  the 
executive  committee,  Mr  C,  Henry 
Smith,  University  of  Colorado  library, 
A.  F.  Carter,  State  Teachers  College 
library. 

District  of  Columbia.— At  the  meeting  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  library  associa- 
tion held  October  31  the  principal  speaker 
was  Mr  George  B.  Utiey,  secretary  of  the 
American  library  association.  Mr  UtIey 
spoke  concerning  various  important 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and 
especially  of  the  work  done  through  the 
secretary's  office  and  the  various  com- 
mittees. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  on  December  10.  The  question 
of  affiliation  with  the  American  library 
association  was  discussed  but  a  vote  on 
the  plan  was  postponed  until  the  Jan- 
uary meeting.  The  annual  election  of 
officers  was  held,  and  the  following  were 
elected:  President,  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  of 
the  Library  of  Congress ;  first  vice-pres- 
ident,Willard  O.  Waters.  Library  of  Con- 
gress ;  second  vice-president.  Miss  Kath- 
ryn  Sellers;  secretary,  C.  S.  Thompson, 
Public  library;  treasurer,  Miss  Emily  A. 
Spilman,  Department  of  Justice  library; 
Executive  committee,  the  officers  just 
named  and  George  F.  Bowerman,  libra- 
nan  of  the  Public  library,  Ernest  Brun- 
cken.  Library  of  Congress,  and  Miss 
Eunice  R.  Oberly,  Plant  Industry  Bureau 
library. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  Mr  Paul 
Brockett  delivered  the  retiring  presi- 
dent's address,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  association,  choosing  as 
his  topic  "Some  library  opportunities." 
Mr  Brockett's  paper  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  opportunities  and 
the  need  of  greater  cooperation,  national 
and  international,  in  bibliographic  en- 
terprises. 

C.  Seymour  Thompson, 
Secretary. 

Indiana. — The  Indiana  Library  trustee's 
association  held  its  fifth  annual  meeting 
at  Indianapolis,  November  20-21.  1913. 
The  keynote  of  this  meeting  was  better 
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service  for  the  library  and  better  library 
service  for  the  public.  The  first  session, 
which  opened  at  two  o'clock  Thursday 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
library  legislation.  The  president.  Judge 
Ora  L.  Wildemuth.  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress stated  that  the  most  important 
work  of  the  association  was  the  improve- 
ment of  library  legislation  in  the  state. 
He  said  that  if  libraries  are  going  to 
keep  pace  with  all  those  things  that  make 
for  social,  civic  and  moral  betterment  a 
uniform  footing  is  absolutely  essential 
for  their  future  welfare  so  all  may  work 
together. 

The  report  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee was  given  by  Mrs  A.  D.  Moffet  of 
Elwood,  former  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, under  whose  administration  the  uni- 
form library  bill  was  prepared.  She 
gave  an  account  of  the  efforts  to  get  the 
bill  passed  at  the  last  legislature  and  said 
the  failure  was  largely  due  to  the  indif- 
ference of  the  senate.  Mrs  Moffet  recom- 
mended that  a  legislative  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  re-draft  and  perfect  the  codi- 
fication bill  and  conduct  a  publicity  cam- 
paign amon^  the  library  trustees  of  the 
state  to  enlist  their  active  cooperation 
in  the  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
bill  by  the  next  legislature.  This  discus- 
sion was  continued  by  Carl  H-  Milam, 
J.  P.  Dunn,  Mord  Carter  and  Mrs  C.  F. 
Lammers,  a  representative  of  a  School 
board  library. 

At  the  evening  session,  Mr  Merle  Sid- 
ener,  publicity  man  for  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave  a  most  in- 
spiring and  profitable  talk  on  "Library 
advertising."*  The  discussion  on  this 
subject  was  led  by  Miss  Lois  Compton 
of  New  Castle,  who  gave  an  account  of 
her  efforts  to  secure  better  library  facili- 
ties for  her  city.  Mrs  Howe  of  Delphi 
continued  the  discussion  and  a  very  in- 
teresting communication  was  read  on  this 
subject  from  Mary  Eileen  Ahem  of 
Chicago  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Miss  Ahern's  message  was  that  the  best 
library  advertising  is  efficient  service  and 
a  satisfied  public.  An  interesting  paper. 
This  address  will  appear  later  in  Public 
Libraries.  „ 

"The  library  of  fifty  years  ago    written 


by  John  Ade,  of  Kentland  was  read  by 
the  secretary. 

■  Following  the  close  of  the  program  a 
very  delightful  informal  reception  was 
held  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  taken 
up  with  a  discussion  of  Municipal  refer- 
ence work  by  John  A.  L^ppe  whose  ad- 
dress was  further  discussed  by  Eliza  G. 
Browning,  librarian  of  the  Indianapolis 
public  library. 

"Taking  the  library  to  the  people"  was 
most  ably  handled  by  Ethel  F.  McCuI- 
louch,  librarian  of  the  Evansville  pub- 
lic library.  A  very  lively  discussion  fol- 
lowed this  address  and  a  wider  use  of 
the  library  assembly  rooms  was  urged. 

L.  J.  Bailey,  librarian  of  the  Gary 
public  library  talked  on  the  library's  duty 
to  the  schools.  He  outlined  the  work  of 
his  own  library,  showing  what  a  valuable 
adjunct  it  is  to  the  Gary  public  schools 
which  have  a  national  reputation.  L.  E. 
Kelley  continued  this  discussion  and 
spoke  of  the  work  of  the  small  library 
in  its  relation  to  rural  schools. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  W,  E.  Jen- 
kins of  Indiana  university  talked  on 
"The  public  library  and  university  ex- 
tension." He  urged  the  cooperation  of 
libraries  in  this  work  of  broader  educa- 
tion. At  this  session  also,  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  salaries,  vacations  and 
hours  was  given  by  the  chairman,  Henry 
B.  Heller,  of  Decatur.  This  report  was 
based  on  the  replies  of  92  libraries  in 
answer  to  a  questionaire  which  was  sent 
to  175  libraries  of  the  state,  by  this  com- 
mittee. It  showed  that  a  very  elastic 
schedule  was  in  use  in  the  state  in  regard 
to  salaries,  vacations  and  hours.  The 
committee  recommended  that  from  40 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  library 
income  be  spent  on  salaries  of  librarians 
and  assistants.  It  was  agreed  that  too 
many  libraries  were  closed  during  the 
noon  hour  and  during  the  supper  hour. 
The  library  should  be  open  at  these 
hours  that  the  working  men  going  to 
and  returning  from  work  may  patronize 
the  library  without  loss  of  time  or  too 
great  inconvenience.  In  regard  to  vaca- 
tions, it  was  recommended  that  librarians 
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be  granted  annual  vacations  of  at  least 
14  days  with  full  pay. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
this  committee  on  salaries,  vacations  and 
hours,  confer  with  a  similar  committtee 
from  the  Indiana  library  association  and 
report  with  further  recommendations  at 
the  next  annual  meetingf. 

The  followine  officers  were  elected: 
PresiHpnt.  F  T,  Craitr.  Evansville;  vice- 
president.  Mrs  N''wburv  T.  Ho'v^.  Del- 
phi; S'^retarv.  Miss  Adah  Eliz'tbeth 
Bush.  Kentland:  treasurer.  Mrs  F.  L. 
Swinehart.  Clinton. 

It  was  derided  to  hold  a  ioint  meeting 
with  the  Indiana  librarv  association  next 
vear.  The  registration  showed  an  at- 
tenH^nrt-  of  ^(^  members,  which  was  most 
pratifvine.  These  annual  meetings  are 
of  much  valu*"  to  librarv  trustees,  and 
aside  from  the  benefits  accruin?  to  them 
from  the  interestine  pro(rrams,  the  in- 
spiration derived  fmm  the  minelinp  and 
acquaintance  with  librarv  tn]tt»'*'s  from 
all  parts  of  our  state  is  most  helnful. 
AoAH  Elizabetf  Bush. 
Secretary. 

Ontario.— The  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
th"  Eastern  Ontario  library  institute  was 
held  in  the  Ottawa  public  librarv.  No- 
vemb'-r  2n-;>1.  1913. 

Dr  P.  C.  McGrepnr  of  Almonte,  presi- 
c\er-t.  nresided  at  all  sessions. 

Two  very  interestine  and  instructive 
addressps  were  those  piven  by  Miss  B. 
Mabel  Dunham  of  Berlin,  one  on  "Class- 
ification" and  one  on  "Cataloejine" 

An  address  of  a  very  insoi rational 
nature  was  that  of  Mr  C.  W.  Casson  of 
The  Citinen.  Ottawa,  his  subject  beinw 
"The  library  as  the  people's  university." 

Other  papers  of  great  interest  were: 
"Children's  work"  by  W.  R.  Nursey, 
Toronto,  Inspector  of  public  libraries,  of 
Ontario,  "Reference  work  for  small  li- 
braries" bv  Mr  A.  E.  Proulx,  reference 
librarian,  Ottawa  public  library.  "Ways 
of  charging  books"  by  Miss  S.  E.  Drys- 
dale,  Ottawa  public  library.  "Suggestions 
as  to  the  relations  between  young  people 
and  public  libraries"  by  Mr  C.  H.  Bland, 
B.  A.,  of  the  Civil  Service  commission, 
"The  best  100  books  of  1912"  by  Mr. 


\V.  J.   Sykes,   librarian,   Ottawa   public 
library. 

^here  was  a  splendid  delegation,  there 
being  48  libraries  in  the  district,  and  the 
registration  book  showing  an  attendance 
of  51  persons.  Miss  Saxe  of  Westmount 
public  library  and  Miss  Dunham  of  Ber- 
lin were  present,  though  their  libraries 
are  not  in  the  district.  Other  visitors 
at  a  few  of  the  sessions  were  librarians 
from  some  of  the  Dominion  Government 
offices  in  the  city. 

Jessie  Sproule, 
Secretary. 

North  CaroIiM— The  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  library 
association  was  held  Nov.  5-6  at  Wash- 
ington. The  association  was  the  guest  of 
the  Washington  Public  library  associa- 
tion and  the  members  attending  were  en- 
tertained in  private  homes. 

Mayor  Frank  C.  Kugler  gave  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  association  at  the  first 
session,  and  stated  his  firm  belief  in  the 
high  mission  of  public  libraries.  J.  P. 
Breedlove  responded  in  behalf  of  the  as- 
sociation and  gave  the  president's  ad- 
dress, "Every  town  and  village  of  North 
Carolina  can  have  a  public  library."  He 
showed  how  this  can  be  done  even  thougl» 
the  library  be  very  small  and  its  growth 
slow.  He  spoke  of  the  village  library  of 
Pomfret,  Vermont,  and  that  of  Nelson, 
Canada,  as  examples  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished in  small  libraries. 

The  second  session  was  conducted  in 
two  sections,  college  librarian  and  public 
librarians.  The  round-table  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  the  college  library  was 
led  by  J.  P.  Breedlove.  "Where  and  how 
should  reserve  books  be  kept  ?"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  librarian 
of  the  Sate  normal  and  industrial  col- 
lege. She  was  followed  by  Eva  E.  Ma- 
lone,  formerly  in  the  St.  Louis  public 
library,  now  librarian  of  the  Meredith 
College  library,  who  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  "Periodicals  in  the  St.  Louis 
public  library."  Prof  Cruikshank,  St. 
Mary's  school,  prevented  from  attending, 
sent  his  paper  on  "How  may  the  librarian 
attract  the  student  to  the  library  ?"  Each 
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paper  was  followed  by  open  discussion  of 
the  subjects,  and  of  other  problems  which 
the  college  library  has  to  face  daily. 

The  public  library  section,  held  at  the 
same  time,  was  led  by  Mrs  A.  F.  Gri^s, 
librarian  of  the  Durham  public  library. 
Miss  Bettie  D.  Caldwell,  Greensboro 
Carnegie  library,  sent  her  paper  on  "Li- 
brary publicity,"  which  was  read  by  Miss 
Palmer.  Miss  Caldwell  wrote  of  the 
value  of  all  forms  of  advertising  to  the 
library,  and  sent  samples  of  the  pam- 
phlets, lists,  posters,  cards,  book-marks, 
etc.,  which  she  had  used  in  making 
known  the  resources  of  her  library.  Miss 
Petty  contributed  to  the  exhibit  several 
most  attractive  picture  bulletins  made  in 
the  library  of  the  State  normal  and  in- 
dustrial college.  In  the  open  discussion 
of  the  subject,  the  librarians  of  Raleigh, 
Wilmington,  Winston- Sal  em,  Durham, 
Washington  and  Charlotte,  gave  ac- 
counts of  their  publicity  work.  Mary  B. 
Palmer,  Charlotte,  told  of  her  experience 
in  establishing  a  collection  of  books  for 
business  men,  and  later  discussed  the  best 
methotls  of  re-registration.  Mrs  Griggs 
discussed  "Rent  collections,"  and  told  of 
the  rent  collection  in  the  Durham  public 
library. 

The  two  sections  then  reassembled  and 
three-minute  reports  from  every  libra- 
rian present  were  made  on  "The  best 
thing  done  in  my  library  during  the  past 
year." 

The  third  session  was  held  Thursday 
afternoon.  Miss  Leatherman  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  closer 
cooperation  between  the  association  and 
the  commission.  Miss  Palmer  was  made 
chariman  of  that  committee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  next  year :  President,  Annie  F. 
Petty,  State  normal  and  industrial  col- 
lege ;  first  vice-president,  J.  Frank 
Wilkes,  Charlotte;  second  vice-president, 
Bettie  D.  Caldwell,  Carnegie  library, 
Greensboro;  treasurer,  Mrs  A.  F.  Griggs, 
Pul)lic  library,  Durham;  secretary,  Mary 
B.  Palmer,  Charlotte. 

Miss  Leatherman  presented  an  invi- 
tation to  the  association  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  Raleigh.    The  invitation  came 


from  the  Commission,  the  Olivia  Raney 
library,  Miss  Rosenthal  and  the  Meredith 
College  library.  The  question  was  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee. 

The  last  session  was  held  Thursday 
evening.  Miss  Leatherman  spoke  on 
"The  dissemination  of  books,"  stressing 
the  peculiar  rural  problem  of  the  North 
Carolina  library  movement.  The  last 
legislature  made  a  small  appropriation 
for  traveling  libraries,  thus  enabling  the 
commission  to  begin  the  work  of  sending 
out  traveling  libraries  in  addition  to  the 
debate  libraries  it  has  been  lending  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Mr  Breedlove  introduced  Mr  George 
B.  Utley,  secretary  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  who  spoke  on  "What 
should  a  public  library  mean  to  a  com- 
munity?" He  told  of  his  pleasure  in  re- 
turning to  the  South  where  he  had  lived 
for  10  years.  He  said  that  a  public  li- 
brary should  be  an  institution  for  both 
young  and  old,  and  spoke  of  the  work 
with  foreigners,  workingmen,  business 
men  and  legislators.  A  library  should 
be  an  institution  free  to  all.  There  are 
many  people  in  every  community  who 
are  never  reached  by  the  public  library. 
Librarians  should  observe  the  methods 
of  business  men  and  adapt  them  for  li- 
brary use.  The  library  should  be  a  store- 
house of  local  history.  Much  material 
which  will  be  valuable  to  the  historian 
should  be  preser\-ed  in  libraries.  The 
library  should  be  a  place  of  wholesome 
recreation,  acting  as  a  counter  attraction 
to  vicious  shows  and  other  harmful 
amusements.  Finally,  the  library  should 
strive  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  good 
books  in  the  community  and  should  in- 
spire the  people  to  have  libraries  of  their 
own. 

Dr  I^uis  R.  Wilson,  librarian  of  the 
State  university,  spoke  on  "The.  library 
in  community  building,"  telling  of  the 
ideas  current  in  North  Carolina  today, 
of  the  men  who  are  working  out  these 
ideas  and  of  the  relation  of  the  library 
to  them. 

The  resolutions  committee  made  its 
report,  and  a  vote  of  appreciation  was 
passed,  thanking  Mr  Utley  and  the 
Washington  Public  library  association. 
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The  Association  was  the  guest  at  a 
delightful  reception  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs  C.  L.  Baugham.  The  courtesy  and 
hospitality  of  Washington  people  were 
much  appreciated  by  the  members  of  t'le 
association  and  added  much  to  the  buc- 
cess  of  the  meeting. 

Mary  B.  Palmer,  Secretary. 

South  Dakota.— The  seventh  atinual 
meeting  of  the  State  library  association 
was  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  Nov.  24-26, 
1913. 

At  the  first  session,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. Miss  Laurson,  presiding,  Doane  Rob- 
inson, secretary  of  the  new  state  library 
commission,  gave  a  most  encouraging 
report  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
few  months  since  the  library  law  has 
been  in  force.  The  State  dqjanment  of 
education  turned  over  to  the  commission 
2,200  volumes,  the  Federation  of  wom- 
en's clubs  gave  300  more,  and  enough  ad- 
ditional books  were  purchased  to  equip 
50  traveling  libraries,  which  were  sent 
out  the  first  of  September.  Another  50 
will  be  made  ready  early  in  1914,  and  for 
25  of  these,  applications  are  already  on 
file.  Lilly  M.  E.  Borreson  has  been  ap- 
pointed field  librarian  through  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota library  workers. 

Mrs  Schmidt  of  Watertown  then  gave 
"Items  of  general  interest  pertaining  to 
libraries  and  librarians,"  a  series  of  clip- 
pings gathered  through  the  year,  most  in- 
teresting and  stimulating. 

The  plans  for  a  librarian's  reading  cir- 
cle were  discussed  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  report  later.  Mr  Powers  of 
Brookings  college  reported  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  of  last  summer  which  he  at- 
tended as  the  representative  of  the  South 
Dakota  library  commission. 

Miss  Borreson  gave  informally  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  so  far  accomplished 
by  the  library  commission,  and  those  lis- 
tening felt  that  a  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  future  work. 

The  matter  of  South  Dakota's  being 
represented  on  the  A.  L.  A.  council  was 
decided  favorably.  The  association  was 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Sioux 
Falls  board  of  library  trustees. 


At  the  afternoon  session,  the  presi- 
dent's address  was  first  on  the  program. 
It  was  based  upon  two  statements  of  the 
Apostle  Paul — "This  one  thing  I  do,"' 
and  "I  magnify  my  office."  Miss  Laur- 
son thought  Paul  would  have  made  a 
good  librarian,  and  gave  her  reasons. 

Miss  Borreson  then  took  charge  of 
the  "Round  table  for  small  libraries," 
during  which  the  following  topics  were 
discussed:  Accessioning,  by  Miss  Mc- 
Roberts  of  Hot  Springs;  Shelf  list  and 
inventory,  by  Miss  Mclntire  of  Huron 
college;  Charging  systems;  Necessary 
records  and  how  to  keep  them. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session 
Mr  Powers  reported  the  reading  circle 
plans,  part  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Members  shall  be  arranged  as  far 
as  possible  in  groups  of  fours. 

2.  Each  group  shall  read  four  books 
during  the  year,  one  member  in  each 
group  being  responsible  for  obtaining 
one  book. 

3.  Each  reader  is  to  prepare  a  let- 
ter on  each  book  read,  though  the  let- 
ter is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  book 
but.  may  express  any  ideas  on  library- 
matters,  or  comment  on  local  affairs; 
this  letter  is  to  be  sent  at  the  time  the 
book  is  sent,  to  the  next  person  on  the 
circuit. 

4.  The  dates  of  exchange  are  Janu- 
ary 1,  February  15,  April  I  and  May  IS. 
1914. 

5.  Each  circuit  is  to  read  Kenneth 
Grahame's  "The  golden  age,"  and 
Bostwick's  American  public  libraries, 
and  will  select  the  two  remaining 
books  for  its  use. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin 
will  be  published  studies  and  outlines 
about  the   books. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  four 
circuits  were  formed  at  once. 

Miss  Borreson  then  discussed  the 
topic,  "Trustees ;  their  relations  to  the 
librarian;  duties;  organization,"  giving 
the  benefit  of  her  experience  and  com- 
ments upon  the  conditions  in  libraries 
in  this  state. 

Miss  Thatcher's  paper  on  "The 
library  budget."  was  helpful. 
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There  was  some  discussion  on  the 
change  in  form  and  policy  of  several 
magazines  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  write  certain  publishers, 
stating  the  objections  of  the  associa- 
tion to  reading  matter  and  advertising 
upon  the  same  pa^e,  and  to  having 
the  size  of  a  magazine  changed  in  the 
middle  of  a  volume. 

The  new  officers  are :  President, 
Miss  Nettie  L.  Current,  Sioux  Falls; 
vice-president.  Miss  Katherine  D. 
Steele,  Lead;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Helen  E.  Miner  of  Yankton  college. 
Miss  Borreson,  Pierre,  was  elected 
alternate  member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
council.  The  legislative  committee  is 
Doane  Robinson,  Pierre;  \V.  H.  Pow- 
ers, Brookings;  Miss  Borreson  and 
Mrs  Carter,  Pierre. 

Maud  Russell  Carter, 
pf  Secretary. 

Colorado  Library  Commission 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  re- 
organized State  board  of  library  com- 
missioners of  Colorado,  cooperation  was 
effected  between  this  commission  and 
the  members  of  the  Colorado  civil  serv- 
ice board.  Examinations  for  vacancies 
in  Colorado  institutions  will  be  held  in 
December  and  the  Library  commission- 
ers were  asked  by  the  civil  service 
board  to  prepare  the  examination  ques- 
tions to  be  used  in  the  state  examina- 
tions and  also  correct  the  examination 
papers  submitted  by  applicants. 

There  will  lie  three  sets  of  questions, 
one  for  a  vacancy  in  the  library  of  the 
State  school  of  mines,  one  for  appli- 
cants for  positions  paying  $100  a  month 
or  over,  and  a  third  set  for  applicants 
for  positions  paying  less  than  $100  a 
month. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Library  commis- 
sioners to  conduct  an  investigation  in 
Colorado  regarding  the  work  done  by 
libraries  for  schools.  It  was  decided  to 
use  a  modified  form  of  the  questionaire 
issued  by  the  Ohio  State  survey  com- 
mission on  library  cooperation  with 
schools,  which  questionaire  was  prepared 
by  the  New  York  bureau  of  municipal 
rcsenrch. 


While  no  money  is  available  for  the 
Library  commission's  activities,  the  com- 
mission decided  to  use  the  Colorado  li- 
brary Leaflet  as  a  means  of  securing 
all  the  annual  reports  of  Colorado  li- 
braries, which  reports  will  be  filed  by 
the  commission  for  future  use. 

Individual  members  of  the  commis- 
sion also  agreed  that  in  lieu  of  a  paid 
field  worker,  the  members  would  visit 
Colorado  libraries  as  opportunity  came, 
to  encourage  the  library  work  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  in  this  work. 

The  officers  elected  were.  President, 
Chalmers  Hadley,  Denver  public  li- 
brary ;  secretary,  M  iss  Charlotte  A, 
Baker,  State  Agricultural  College  library. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

Questions  for  debate  and  public  dis- 
cussion in  school  societies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  October  number  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ex- 
tension division. 

The  December  Bulletin  of  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Pittsburgh  contains  a 
very  interesting  article,  "Some  of  Pitts- 
burgh's earliest  libraries,"  by  A.  L. 
Hardy.  The  library  service  began  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  library, 
in  its  October,  1913  Bulletin,  says  of  its 
adoption  of  the  Decimal  classification: 

The  Dewey  classification  is  interna- 
tional, and  more  people  are  familiar  with 
it  than  any  other,  so  that  the  majority  of 
students  and  investigators  familiar  with 
any  library  are  familiar  with  this  classifi- 
cation. Furthermore,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  logical,  and  makes  it  possible  to  cor- 
relate the  various  parts  or  collections  of 
a  highly  specialized  library. 

The  Public  library  of  Worcester, 
Mass,,  issued  a  Christmas  bookmark  with 
pertinent  items  about  the  library  and 
its  readiness  to  serve  the  people  on  it. 
Under  the  title.  "Some  of  our  attrac- 
tions." were  about  75  stories  grouped 
under  subjects. 

The  Public  library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  begun  the  preparation  of 
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a  Social  Service  Bulletin.  The  issue 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  organ- 
ized workers  of  Washington  City,  of 
which  there  are  400.  In  starting,  the 
Bulletin  states,  "The  Pubhc  hbrary  de- 
sires to  be,  and  tries  to  be,  known  as  an 
efficient  social  service  institution."  The 
first  topic  covered  by  the  Bulletin  is  the 
proposed  sur\ey  of  Washington  with  a 
select  bibliography  from  magazine  lit- 
erature on  Surveys. 

No.  1  of  Volume  2  of  The  Miscellany 
from  Baroda,  India,  contains  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  helpful  library 
ideas.  Under  "Library  notes  and  com- 
ments" are  a  collection  of  suggestive 
ideas.  "The  public  library  as  a  factor 
of  social  life,"  by  N.  M.  Joshi,  B.  A., 
is  librarj'  doctrine  of  the  first  value. 

Mr  J.  S.  Kudalkar.  M.  A.,  LL.  B., 
editor  of  The  Library  Miscellany,  is 
traveling  at  this  time  in  the  United 
States,  visiting  libraries  in  preparation 
to  taking  up  the  work  of  Director  of 
libraries  laid  down  last  year  by  Mr 
Borden. 

The  Education  committee  of  the  Wis- 
consin woman's  suffrage  association,  of 
which  Miss  L.  E.  Steams,  of  the  Wis- 
consin library  commission,  is  a  member, 
has  issued  a  pamphlet,  "Social  forces:  a 
topical  outline  of  bibliography." 

Social  and  governmental  questions  of 
the  day  are  analyzed  and  outlined  with 
reference  to  material  dealing  with  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

Directions  for  the  development  of 
clubs,  dealing  with  problems  of  modern 
civic  life,  are  also  given. 

There  is  a  tremendous  lot  of  material 
of  high  grade,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  arrangement  is  a  little  confus- 
ing. A  more  logical  and  definite  group- 
ing of  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet 
would  add  to  its  value,  though  doubtless 
one  deeply  interested  in  the  movement 
treated  would  be  willing  to  dig  for  his 
material,  and  there  is  good  material  to 
be  dug  for  in  "Social  forces." 

W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers,  of  the  Croy- 
don public  library,  England,  has  gath- 
ered together  charming  bits  of  descrip- 
tion, musing  and  philosophy,  under  the 


title,  "Over  some  Alpine  passes:  Mem- 
ories of  1908." 

To  one  who  has  been  over  the  route 
which  he  traces,  the  little  booklet  brings 
much  pleasure.  To  one  who  has  not,  it 
may  tempt  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 

One  can  hardly  refrain  from  wishing 
Mr  Sayers  had  put  his  memories  in 
larger  type  and  less  crowded  pages,  for 
the  sake  of  one's  eyesight.  But  the 
pleasure  it  gives  to  read  it  makes  up  in 
a  measure  for  the  eye  strain  of  perusal. 

The  University  of  Illinois  library  has 
recently  issued  a  twenty-page  bulletin  en- 
titled: "Books  of  Jewish  interest  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois." 
This  list,  compiled  by  Dr  D.  S.  Blond- 
heim  of  the  Romance  department  of  the 
university,  and  prepared  for  the  press 
by  the  library  staff,  contains  some  50O 
titles,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  is  in- 
tended mainly  to  help  those  using  the 
University  library  who  may  be  interested 
in  Jewish  literature  and  history  and  who 
may  have  difficulty  in  finding  all  the 
hooks  on  that  subject  now  in  the  library. 
For  this  reason  call  numbers  are  given 
with  each  title.  The  nucleus  of  the  col- 
lection is  formed  by  the  books  bought 
during  the  past  year  from  the  fund  given 
for  this  purpose  by  District  Grand  Lodge 
\o.  6,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai 
B'rith ;  there  have  been  added  a  number 
of  books  presented  to  the  library  by  in- 
dividual members  by  the  same  order,  and 
a  number  purchased  by  the  library,  so 
that  a  very  good  beginning  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Jewish  books  has  been  made. 

The  Chicago  public  library  is  second  in 
point  of  circulation  of  the  libraries  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  twenty-sixth  in 
per  capita  cost.  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn  have  much  larger  incomes,  and 
Pittsburg,  Qeveland,  St.  Louis  and  Buf- 
falo have  almost  as  much. 

There  are  26  branch  libraries  in  Chi- 
cago, most  of  them  in  small  parks  and 
playgrounds;  only  two  of  them  are  in 
buildings  of  their  own,  both  endowed. 
New  York  has  48  branch  buildings, 
Brooklyn,  24,  and  Philadelphia.  22. 
Twelve  branches  in  manufacturing  and 
commercial  plants  are  susiained. 
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Library  Schools 

CarneEie  library  of  Pittsburgh 

Training  school  for  children's  librarians 

During  the  last  month  the  following 
•special  lectures  have  been  given : 

Nov.  22.  Two  lectures,  "The  librarian 
as  an  educator"  and  "Some  applica- 
tions" by  Miss  Louise  Connolly,  Educa- 
tional expert  of  the  Free  public  library, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Nov.  29.  "Changing  aspects  of  educa- 
tion" by  Miss  Ella  Hanlon,  principal  of 
the  Shakespeare  school,  Pittsburgh. 

Dec.  5.  Two  lectures  upon  High 
school  library  work  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Hail  of  the  Girls'  high  school,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  One  of  these  lectures  was 
open  to  invited  guests  and  a  number  of 
the  high  school  principals  and  teachers 
attended  it. 

Mrs  Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen  of 
Riverside,  Illinois,  spent  the  week  of  De- 
cember 8  at  the  school  and  gave  10  lec- 
tures of  the  course  she  gives  every  year 
upon  Story-telling.  On  the  evening  of 
December  12,  she  conducted  a  most  de- 
lightful Christmas  story  hour  for  grown 
people  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Home- 
wood  branch  library. 

Agnes  Cuffe.  '15,  has  left  the  school 
because  of  ill  health  and  is  at  her  home 
in  Watertown,  New  York. 

AIUDUIt    DOU* 

Helen  M.  Middleton,  '08,  is  now  Mrs 
Frederick  Truman  Chittenden.  Her  ad- 
dress is  430  Woodside  Ave.,  Ripen,  Wis- 
consin. 

Margaret  Louise  Bateman,  '10,  has  re- 
signed because  of  ill  health,  from  her 
position  in  the  Public  library  in  Oak 
Park,  Illinois. 

Irene  Moore,  class  of  1910,  is  tempo- 
rarily upon  the  staff  of  the  Public  library 
in  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Clara  May  Mooney,  '12,  has  resigned 
from  her  position  in  the  children's  de- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh  to  become  librarian  of  a 
branch  of  the  Public  library,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Edith  R.  Morse,  '14,  has  resigned  from 
her  position  as  librarian  in  the  Young 
Women's   Christian   Association   to  be- 


come children's  librarian  in  the  Ballard 
branch  of  the  Seattle  public  library, 

Eva  Cloud,  '14.  has  resigned  from  her 
position  as  children's  librarian  in  the 
Public  library.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to 
become  librarian  of  the  Public  library, 
Kewanee,  Illinois. 

Drexel  instdtnte 

Dr  Hotlis  Godfrey  became  president 
of  Drexel  institute  on  December  1,  suc- 
ceeding Dr  James  MacAlister,  who  re- 
signed in  June,  1913. 

Dr  Godfrey  was  educated  at  Tufts 
college  and  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology,  and  was  for  some  time  head 
of  the  department  of  science  of  the 
School  of  practical  arts,  Boston;  was 
brought  to  Philadelphia  from  New  Eng- 
land by  the  Blankenbui^  administration 
to  take  charge  of  the  bureau  of  gas  in 
October,  1912,  and  developed  in  that 
bureau  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  He  has 
been  associated  with  Frederick  W.  Tay- 
lor, the  eminent  efficiency  engineer. 
Scientists  know  him  as  an  expert  and 
authority  on  municipal  engineering  and 
industrial  hygiene,  and  as  an  author  of 
books  on  chemistry,  on  laboratory  work, 
and  on  public  health.  The  general  pub- 
lic knows  hini  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  magazines. 
For  some  years  Dr  Godfrey  wrote  r^u- 
larly  on  science  for  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript. 

The  following  lectures  have  been 
given  by  outside  librarians  since  No- 
vember 17: 

Book  mending.  Miss  Sara  L.  Young. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Dr  Her- 
bert Putnam. 

The  fifth  kingdom  and  the  keeper  of 
its  treasures,  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern. 

The  work  of  a  county  library,  Miss 
Mary  L.  Titcomb. 

The  Pennsylvania  public  library. 
Miss  Anna  A,   Macdonald. 

Examinations  were  held  in  accession 
and  order  work,  December  17;  loan 
work,  December  22;  classification,  De- 
cember 23. 

The  Christmas  vacation  began  De- 
cember 2 1  and  ended  January  4. 

January  5-8  inclusive  were  spent  by 
the  students  in  practice  work  at  the 
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Free  library  of  Philadelphia  and  five  of 
its  branches. 

Dr  James  MacAlIister,  who  resigned 
from  the  presidency  in  June,  1913,  died 
at  sea,  December  11,  on  his  way  to  Ber- 
muda. 

Louise  W.  Rodgers,  1913,  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Free  library 
of  Philadelphia  to  take  the  clerkship 
of  the  Genealogical  society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Drexel  Institute  library  school  as- 
sociation held  its  annual  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  November  24.  The  usual 
business  was  transacted  and  after  a  brief 
discussion,  it  was  decided  to  take  the 
vote  of  the  association  at  the  spring 
meeting  on  the  question  of  extending  the 
terms  of  the  officers  to  two  years,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  being  that  it  takes 
nearly  a  year  for  the  officers  to  get  their 
work  well  in  hand. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year :  President,  Miss  R. 
Louise  Keller;  vice  -  president,  Miss 
Edith  Fulton;  treasurer.  Miss  Caroline 
B.  Perkins;  secretary,  Miss  Katherine 
B.  Trimble. 

After  the  business  meeting,  an  in- 
formal reception  was  held  for  the  class 
of  1914.  Miss  Bacon,  Miss  Dougherty 
and  Miss  Doane  contributed  to  its  gaiety 
by  readings  from  different  authors  un- 
known, for  the  most  part,  even  in  this 
gathering  of  hbrarians. 

CoRiNNE  Bacon, 

Director. 
New  York  public  library 
Lecturers  have   spoken    before    the 
school  since  November  12,  the  date  of 
our  last  report,  as  follows: 

To  senior  classes: 
School   and   college   course. — Prof  Willard 
Austen  (Cornell  University  library)  two 
leclures  on  Training  tn  books  in  collejtes, 
and    Courses    of    bibliography   in    colleges. 
Isadore   G.   Mudge   (Columbia   Univer- 
sity  library),   six   lectures   with   problems 
and  quiz  on  The  college  reference  library. 
Advanced   reference  and   cataloging  course, 
— Prot  Austen's  second  lecture.     Ruth  S, 
Granniss    (Grolier    Club    library)— What 
makes  old  books  interesting.     Henrietta 
Bartlett  (cataloger  of  church   and  other 


collections),  six  leclures  with  problems 
and  quiz  on  Bibliography,  followed  by  a 
visit  to  Mr  Beverly  Chew's  collection. 

This  class  has  had  some  brief  instruc- 
tion in  the  calendering  of  manuscripts. 

Administration  course.  —  Annie  Carroll 
Moore.  (N.  Y.  P.  L.)  on  Book-selectiott 
for  the  children's  room. 

Agnes  Cowing,  (Pratt  Institute  free 
library),  on  the  Christmas  book-exhibtt 
for  children,  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  ex- 
hibits in  the  Pratt  Institute  library's  and 
the  New  York  public  library's  children's 
rooms,  and  visits  to  the  Christmas  ex- 
hibits of  books  in  the  leading  book  stores 
of  the  city. 

.^nna  C.  Tyler,  Christmas  story  telling. 
and  Christmas  bulletins  and  posters. 
To  junior  classes: 

Mary  £.  Hall  (Girls'  high  school  library,. 
Brooklyn).  Sarah  E.  Annett  (Washington 
Irving  high  school  library),  and  Maud  Mc- 
Clelland (Passaic  public  library's  hi^h 
school  branch),  in  a  symposium  on  the- 
High  school  and  general  culture.  Plan- 
ning a  high  school  library,  and  High 
school  training  in  the  use  of  books. 

Herbert  Putnam,  on  Copyright,  and  the 
Library   of  Coniiress. 

Zaidee  Brown  (Massachusetts  library  com- 
mission),  on   Library  accounts. 

Mary  Eileen  Ahern  (Public  Libraries), on  li- 
brary conditions  in  the  Middle-West, 

Henry  M.  Leipziger  (N.  V.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation) on  Public  school  extension. 

C.  C.  Williamson  (N,  Y,  P.  L.).  two  lec- 
tures on  The   literature  of  political   sci- 

AnnieC.  Moore  (N.  Y.  P.  L.).  on  The 
work  for  children  in  the   N.  Y.   P.  L. 

Eleanor  B,  Woodruff  (Pratt  Institute  free 
library),  on  The  problems  of  the  refer- 

The  seniors  in  administration  have 
chosen    the    following   as    subjects   of 
theses : 
Miss     Greene:      Illustrators     of     children's. 

Miss  Johnston:     Study  of  a  city  neighbor- 
hood as  a  basis  for  branch  administration. 
Miss  Miltimore:     History     of     the     library 

Miss  Osborn;  Comparison  of  editions  of 
ten  standard  authors. 

Miss  Watson:    Translators  and  translations. 

Miss  Wilson:  Comparison  of  editions  of 
ten  standard  authors. 

Miss  Young:  Is  the  public  library  educat- 
ing public  taste? 

Mrs  Ludey:  Study  of  suburban  community 
as  a  basis  for  library  administration. 

Mr   Goodell:     Efficiency  in  library  manage- 
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Mr  Mclcalf:     Management  of  a  stack-room. 
Mr   Spaulding:      Study   of   a   city   neighbor- 

linod  as  a  basis  for  administration. 

Nearly  all  the  students  attended  the 
Deceinbcr  meeting  of  the  New  York  li- 
brary club,  at  which  Mr  Alfred  Noyes 
spoke  and  read. 

Two  graduates  and  five  senior  stu- 
dents assisted  in  receiving  the  visiting 
librarians  whom  the  principal  and  facul- 
ty entertained  at  tea  on  December  1.  The 
guests  represented  libraries  as  far  east 
as  Boston  and  Providence,  as  far  north 
as  Montreal,  and  as  far  west  as  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.  A  number  of  the  staff  of  the 
Central  library  were  asked  to  meet  the 
visitors. 

The  week  of  December  15  was  de- 
voted to  reviews  and  examinations 
broken  only  by  the  principal's  Christmas 
Kaffee  Klatsch  on  December  17. 

The  school  is  supplying  desk  and  stor- 
age-room to  the  committee  on  the  Leip- 
sic  exhibit,  being  headquarters  for  Miss 
Mary  E.  Robbins  of  the  committee. 

The  annual  report  of  the  school  for 
the  year  1912-13  is  just  out.  The  publi- 
cation of  Library  School  Notes,  as  a 
monthly  medium  of  communication  with 
graduates  and  departed  students,  has  re- 
cently been  undertaken,  the  second  num- 
ber being  in  press.  There  will  be  10 
numbers  per  year. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,    Principal. 
New  York  sute  libTarjr 

Layton  S.  Hawkins,  specialist  in 
agricultural  education  for  the  Univers- 
ity of  the  State  of  New  York,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  "Books  on  agricul- 
ture for  the  public  library,"  Novem- 
ber 17.  In  addition  to  defining  and  de- 
scribing the  different  types  of  these 
works.  Mr  Hawkins  illustrated  his 
talk  by  a  selected  collection  of  good 
agricultural  books. 

November  21,  Dr  Herbert  Putnam 
talked  to  the  school  on  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  its  work.  In  a  second 
talk  on  "Library  constitutions."  Dr 
Putnam  discussed  several  fundamental 
phases  of  librarv  administration, 
among  them  the  duties  of  trustees  and 
the  relation  of  the  librarian  to  his  trus- 
tees and  to  his  staff. 


On  December  10,  Mary  Eileen 
Ahem  of  Public  Libraries  described 
"Library  conditions  in  the  middle 
west,"  treating  of  the  general  library 
situation  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

The  students  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Dr  Putnam  and  Dr  Pliny  T. 
Sexton,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  the  State  of  New  York  at  an 
informal  tea  at  the  conclusion  of  Dr 
Putnam's  lecture  and  the  further 
pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Ahern  at  a 
similar  tea  on  the  afternoon  of  her  visit 
to  the  school. 

The  junior  class  has  inaugurated  a 
series  of  Saturday  afternoon  walks 
covering  the  country  adjacent  to  Al- 
bany, open  to  both  classes. 

During  the  month  the  following  ap- 
pointments were  reported  to  the 
school : 

Ruby  Charlton,  '1 1-'12,  assistant 
librarian.  Iowa  State  teachers'  college, 
Cedar  Falls. 

J.  Howard  Dice,  B.  L.  S.  '13,  substi- 
tute assistant,  Mount  Washington 
branch,  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh. 

Mary  P.  Parsons,  B.  L.  S.  '13.  assist- 
ant, Public  catalog  room,  New  York 
public  library.  Miss  Parsons  has  been 
connected  with  the  reference  section  of 
the  New  York  State  library  since  Oc- 
tober. 1912. 

Mary  E.  Robbins,  '92,  instructor  in 
classification  and  cataloging  in  the 
short  library  course  held  during  Janu- 
ary and  February  at  the  Riverside 
(Cal.)  public  library.  Miss  Robbins 
spent  December  in  collecting  and  pre- 
naring  material  for  the  American 
librar>-  exhibit  to  be  held  in  Leipzig 
during  the  summer  of  1914. 

Helen  E.  Vogleson,  '03-'O4,  super- 
vi.sor  of  the  Countv  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  pub- 
lic library.  Miss  Vogleson  has  been 
librarian  of  the  Mount  Washineton 
branch  of  the  Carnegie  library.  Pitts- 
burgh, since  1908. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
Pratt  institute 

The  charts  visually  presenting  library 
work  that  were  prepared  for  the  institute 
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exhibition  last  year  have  been  itinerating 
this  fall  in  response  to  requests.  They 
were  loaned  to  the  Syracuse  and  West- 
em  Reserve  library  schools,  and  at  pres- 
ent they  are  assisting  at  the  opening  of 
the  Public  library,  Soraerville,  Mass. 

One  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
school  from  its  connection  with  Pratt  in- 
stitute is  attendance  upon  the  general 
lectures  of  the  institute.  Several  of  the 
class  are  taking  a  course  in  the  History 
of  art  gi\en  by  the  director  of  the  School 
of  fine  arts.  Recently  the  class  heard 
Edith  Wynn  Matthison  who  read  "Sis- 
ter Beatrice"  before  the  institute  stu- 
dents. 

Three  unusually  happy  coincidences 
occurred  during  the  past  month.  Dr.  Put- 
nam happened  to  be  in  New  York  and 
talked  to  the  class  a  day  or  two  after 
the  Congressional  library  had  been  re- 
ported on  in  the  "Survey  of  the  field;" 
Mr  Kudalkar  of  Baroda,  India,  visited 
the  class-room  just  as  the  classification 
of  a  group  of  books  bearing  on  India 
were  under  discussion,  and  spoke  on  the 
relations  of  the  orders,  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  and  Brahmanism;  and  lastly 
Mr  F.  W.  Faxon  happened  in  Just  after 
a  lesson  on  the  cataloging  of  periodicals 
and  talked  to  the  class  about  the  periodi- 
cal department  of  the  Boston  Book  Com- 
pany. 

The  students  were  invited  to  attend  a 
staff  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library  at  which  the  evening  in  the  Orient 
that  was  enjoyed  at  the  New  York  state 
meeting  was  repeated,  Mr  and  Mrs  Bor- 
den and  Mr  Kudalkar  taking  part. 

Miss  Mary  Eileen  Ahern  lectured  be- 
fore the  school  on  December  2  on  "The 
library  situation  in  the  Middle  West." 
In  breadth  of  treatment  and  first-hand 
knowledge  of  her  subject  the  lecture  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  that  we  have 
had.  The  apprentices  and  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library  were  invited  to 
the  lecture.  The  students  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  Miss  Ahern  at  tea  af- 
terwards. 

The  last  lecturer  of  the  term  was  Miss 
Mary  L.  Titcomb,  librarian  of  the 
Washington  County  free  library,  Hag- 
erstown,  Md.,  who  spoke  to  the  students 


on  the  work  of  that  library.  The  story 
of  Miss  Titcomb's  book-wagon  as  told 
by  herself  has  an  immediate  human  ap- 
peal to  which  each  class  responds  and 
from  which  they  never  fail  to  gain  both 
pleasure  and  inspiration. 

Alwnui  noU> 

In  preliminary  announcement  just  re- 
ceived of  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  library  school  by  the  State  library  of 
California,  we  note  that  Sarah  S.  Oddie, 
'94,  head  of  the  catalog  department  at 
the  State  library,  is  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  school. 

Nathalie  A.  Maurice,  '06,  has  been 
made  an  assistant  in  the  East  Orange, 
(N.  J.),  public  library. 

Louise  M.  Femald,  '07,  who  had  been 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  library  at 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  during  the  past 
year,  has  recently  been  made  librarian. 

Louisa  O.  Bleecker,  '11,  who  has  been 
since  graduation  first  assistant  at  the 
Public  library  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  has 
been  made  head  cataloger  of  the  Eliza- 
beth,-(N.  J.),  public  library. 

Sybil  Barney.  'U,  has  taken  a  position 

in    the    Milwaukee    public    library,    the 

functions  of  which  include  supervision 

of  the  apprentice  class,  selection  of  books 

on    history,    sociology,    biography    and 

travel,  and  the  making  of  annotated  lists. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 

Vice-director. 

Syracuse  university 

The  practice  work  of  the  students  in 
the  Library  school  has  been  extended 
this  year  to  the  Syracuse  public  library. 

During  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  state  teachers'  association 
held  in  Syracuse  November  24-26,  the 
State  education  department  provided  an 
exhibit  of  books  and  library  aids  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  primary,  grammar- 
school  and  high- school  students,  Tht 
exhibit  occupied  three  rooms  in  one  of 
the  city  high-schools  and  was  in  the  care 
of  students  from  the  Syracuse  library 
school. 

During  November  Miss  Zachert  of 
Rochester  public  library,  lectured  before 
the  school  on  Children's  work. 

E.  E.  Sperry. 
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Western  Reserve  univeruty 

On  November  14,  the  class  was  in- 
vited to  hear  Mrs  Thome-Thomsen  give 
one  of  her  lectures  on  fairy  tales  before 
the  training  class  of  the  Cleveland  pub- 
lic library. 

Miss  Ella  Louise  Smith,  state  organ- 
izer for  Ohio,  visited  the  school  on  No- 
vember 21  and  spoke  informally  to  the 
students. 

The  second  of  the  out-of-town  library 
trips  was  taken  on  December  5.  The 
class  spent  the  day  in  Youngstown,  and 
were  royally  entertained  by  Miss  Morse 
and  her  staflf.  The  students  visited  the 
main  library  in  the  morning  and  the 
South  high  school  in  the  afternoon. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Richard  A. 
Lavell,  '06,  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
his  many  friends  not  only  in  the  school, 
of  which  he  was  an  honored  alumnus, 
but  to  his  circle  of  library  friends  in 
Qeveland.  Alice  S.  Tyler, 

Director. 
New  schools 

A  preliminary  announcement  of  the 
California  state  library  school  has  been 
issued.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  in 
January,  1914,  a  library  -school  at  the 
California  state  library.  The  school 
will  offer  to  carefully  selected  students 
a  one-year  course  in  library  economy, 
using  the  State  library  (165.000  v.)  for 
laboratory  work. 

The  course  of  study  will  include  the 
usual  technical  subjects  and  general 
problems  of  library  admini.stration,  but 
the  broader  educational  and  literary 
side  of  the  work  will  receive  special  at- 
tention. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  practical  experience  in  public  li- 
brary methods  will  be  obtained  in  li- 
braries throughout  the  state.  No  tui- 
tion will  be  charged  for  this  course  of 
instruction. 

An  entrance  examination  was  held  the 
first  week  in  December,  under  direction 
of  the  California  state  civil  service  com- 
mission. - 

A  bulletin  announcing  the  library 
school  has  been  issued,  and  gives  full 
information. 

The  teachers  and  lecturers  provide  a 


A   New   Course  at   Western   Reserve 

University 
The  public  library  and  commiinity  welfare 

The  Library  school  of  Western  Re- 
serve university  offers  a  new  course  with 
the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  Febru- 
ary 9,  on  "The  public  library  and  com- 
munity welfare." 

This  course  is  given  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  present  day  conditions  and 
enable  the  librarian  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  library  to  the  community  in 
which  it  exists.  The  many  organizations 
for  civic  and  social  betterment  welcome 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  public 
library  and  the  librarian  should  be 
equipped  for  giving  such  cooperation  in 
an  effective  and  constructive  manner. 
The  city  of  Cleveland  affords  an  unusu- 
ally favorable  field  for  observation  and 
laboratory  work  in  this  connection,  as  its 
many  agencies  for  social  betterment 
(about  53)  are  united  in  the  Federation 
of  Charity  and  Philanthropy    and    the 


list  of  notable  people  not  only  in  library 
work  but  in  civic  and  government  rela- 
tions, which  ought  to  make  the  course 
both  interesting  and  helpful. 

A  six  weeks'  course  in  library  train- 
ing will  be  offered  by  the  Public  library 
of  Riverside,  Cal.,  J.  F.  Daniels,  librar- 
ian, during  the  months  of  January  and 
I-ebruary  next.  The  course  is  intended 
for  those  with  some  library  experience. 
The  fee  for  the  course  is  $25. 

Joseph  F.  Daniels,  librarian  of  the 
Riverside  public  library,  will  have  charge 
and  such  library  workers  as  James  F. 
Giliis,  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  Mary  E.  Rob- 
bins  and  Helen  L.  Coffin  are  included  in 
the  list  of  27  workers. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  "Bibliography 
and  the  use  of  reference  books,"  will  be 
given  by  A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  of  the  John 
Crerar  library,  during  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  1914,  as 
part  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  "Books 
and  libraries,"  offered  by  the  Scandia  ■ 
academy,  3358  Broadway,  Chicago. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  So-  | 
ciety  room  of  the  John  Crerar  library  on  , 
Monday  evenings.  ■ 
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Qeveland  public  library  system,  tbrough 
its  admirable  branches,  is  in  active  toucb 
with  these  organizations  throughout  the 
city.  Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  a 
survey  of  neighborhood  and  community 
conditions  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
Cleveland  branch  libraries,  to  ascertain 
its  educational  and  cultural  surroundings 
and  influences,  which  would  effect  its 
work. 

This  course  will  be  given  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  school,  with  visiting  lec- 
turers for  special  phases  of  the  subject. 


Notes  from  Foreign  Sources 
Denmark 

The  Durerbund  is  making  some 
earnest  efforts  to  give  the  people  a 
chance  to  buy  books  both  good  and 
cheap,  but  without  consulting  the  Ger- 
man booktrade,  and  is  having  some 
difficulties.  The  public  is  the  ''suffer- 
ing third  party,"  and  is  not  yet  realiz- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  Durerbund's 
well  meant  activities. 

Let  the  daily  press  continue  to  teach 
the  people  that  tney  should  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  in  reading,  and  in 
reading  good  things.  But  we  should  not 
chase  people  from  actual  work  to  books, 
nor  make  people  bookworms.  No,  .but 
we  should  seek  to  give  them  an  increas- 
ing taste 'for  reading  and  a  decreasing 
inclination  to  empty  pleasures  and  idle 
talk. — J.  V.  Christensen  (in  Bogsam- 
lingsbladet,  Copenhagen). 
Germany 

The  Gesellschaft  fur  Verbreitung  von 
Volksbildung  (Society  for  the  extension 
of  popular  education),  Berlin,  which  has 
13,148  members,  of  which  7,520  are  asso- 
ciations and  5,628  are  individuals,  coop- 
erates in  the  establishing  of  libraries, 
reading  rooms  and  schools,  sends  out  lec- 
turers, publishes  a  periodical,  etc.  Since 
1897  it  has  sent  out  8,000  traveling  li- 
braries with  400,000  volumes,  has  es- 
tablished in  all  4,000  new  popular  li- 
braries with  24,000  volumes,  and  fur- 
thermore has  aided  19,500  libraries  with 
money.  In  the  15  years  it  has  sent  out 
a  miUion  and  a  quarter  books  in  the 
German  empire.  The  association  aisc 
owns  a  large  collection  of  stereopticon 


outfits  and  pictures,  which  it  lends  all 
over  the  country.  In  addition  it  has  a 
traveling  theater  with  expert  actors,  who 
represent  instructive,  chiefly  classical 
plays.  The  moving  spirit  is  the  gen- 
eral secretary,  J.  Tews. 

The  Oeffentliche  Bibliothek  und  Lese- 
halle  (Public  library  and  reading  room), 
Berlin  S.  O.,  reports  for  the  year  1911- 
12  that  69.012  volumes  were  lent  for 
home  use,  34.45  per  cent  of  these  being 
Looks  that  were  scientific  in  the  broad 
sense:  The  reading  room  had  65,898 
users  during  the  year.  There  was  an 
increasing  demand  for  instructive  books. 
A  systematic  attempt  is  made  to  aid 
readers  in  the  choice  of  reading  matter 
without  arousing  sensitiveness  against 
being  influenced  or  taught.  Each  day 
an  exhibit  is  made  of  works  introduc- 
tory to  the  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, or  on  important  questions  of  the 
day.  This  exhibit  is  changed  daily;  it 
keeps  the  resources  of  the  library  con- 
tinually before  the  eyes  of  the  visitor, 
and  gives  him  a  chance  to  judge  of  books 
for  himself  before  drawing  them  out. 

Firms  in  Germany  and  Austria  in  in- 
creasing numbers  are  providing  libraries 
for  their  employes  and  their  famili^. 
Entertaining  books  of  various  sorts  and 
technical  b(X)ks  pertinent  to  the  work  of 
the  individual  factory  are  the  leading 
features  of  these  libraries.  Prominent 
among  these  factory  libraries  is  that  of 
Friedrich  Krupp  in  Essen,  containing 
74,600  volumes,  and  circulating  over 
half  a  million  books  annually. 

M.  Jean  Homolle,  the  newly  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
in  Paris,  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
National  museums  of  France,  and  con- 
sequently in  charge  of  the  Louvre  when 
the  celebrated  masterpiece  of  da  Vinci, 
Mona  Lisa,  disappeared.  Although  M. 
Homolie  was  absent  at  the  time,  public 
opinion  was  so  strong  against  him  that 
he  was  relieved  of  his  office.  Although 
the  celebrated  masterpiece  has  been  re- 
covered doubtless  Monsieur  Homolle 
will  remain  with  the  famous  library. 
The  collection  contains  over  4,000,000 
books,  over  2,000,000  engravings,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  medals, 
maps  and  manuscripts. 
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News  from  the  Field 
Eut 

Mary  A.  Richardson,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S. 
'89,  of  the  staff  of  Wesleyan  University 
library,  died  at  Middletown.  Conn., 
on  December  8.  Miss  Richardson  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  library  work 
for  many  years  as  cataloger,  classifier 
and  indexer  for  brief  periods  and  as 
librarian  of  Atlanta  University  and  of 
the  New  London  fConn.)  public  li- 
brary. Her  connection  with  the  staff 
of  Wesleyan  University  dated  from 
December.  1906. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Haverhill.  Mass..  records  books 
in  the  library.  99,000:  circulation,  184,- 
632.  per  capita.  4.1  v. ;  fiction,  72  per 
cent;  card  holders,  19,324;  population, 
45.000.  Receipts.  $21,633;  expendi- 
tures. $21,161.     Salaries.  $9,809. 

The  working  schedule  has  been 
changed  from  43  to  41  hours  a  week, 
the  year  around.  Vacation  is  four  weeks 
with  sick  leave  of  two  weeks.  Some 
advancements  in  salaries  were  made. 

A  small  exhibit  illustrating  shoe  mak- 
ing, the  local  industry,  was  adder].  It  is 
planned  to  make  the  Washington  Square 
branch  especially  a  business  men's 
branch. 

Many  books  were  added  to  aid  for- 
eigners in  learning  English.  An  experi- 
ment in  window  advertising  was  most 
successful. 

Central   Atlantic 

Dr  Andrew  Carnegie  passed  his  sev- 
enty-eighth birthday  on  November  25. 

Mrs  C.  M.  Charles,  formerly  librarian 
of  Foxburg,  has  been  made  librarian  of 
Eliwood  City,  Pa. 

Anna  Perkins,  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  her 
position  on  account  of  ill  health.  Her 
successor  has  not  yet  been  named. 

Susan  R.  Clendenin,  Pratt.  1901  and 
1904,  has  received  the  appointment  of 
librarian -in- charge  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Schuylkill  branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
public  library. 


A  new  branch  of  the  Utica  public  li- 
brary was  opened  in  East  Utica,  N.  Y., 
November  15.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
considerable  interest,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  children. 

The  new  library  building  at  Perkio- 
men  seminary,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  a  gift  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,  was  dedicated  No- 
vember 20.  The  speakers  of  the  occa- 
sion were  President  John  G.  Hibben,  of 
Princeton  university,  and  S.  W.  Penny- 
packer,  ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Administration  committee  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Brooklyn  public  library  to 
use  the  auditoriums  of  the  Carnegie 
building  for  moving  picture  shows  of  an 
educational  character,  illustrating  his- 
tory, biography,  travel,  outdoor  sports, 
etc. 

The  Falls  of  Schuylkill  branch  of  the 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia,  was  dedi- 
cated November  25.  This  was  the  fif- 
teenth branch  provided  by  the  Carnegie 
gift,  of  30  branches  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  erected.  Sites  for  12  of  the  15 
branches  have  been  gifts  from  private 
citizens,  and  the  other  three  were  do- 
nated by  Council.  Several  of  these 
branches  are  already  congested,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  in  future  building 
to  relieve  pressure  on  them  before  oc- 
cupying new  territory. 

Franklin  F.  Hopper,  for  five  years 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  become  connected  with  the  New  York 
public  library.  He  will  become  chief 
of  the  Order  division  of  the  New  York 
public  library  January  1.  The  library 
Ijoard  passed  resolutions  expressing  re- 
gret at  his  departure,  and  commended 
in  the  highest  terms  his  services  for  the 
Public  library  of  Tacoma.  During  his 
time,  the  library  was  re-organized  and 
re-cataloged,  and  the  circulation  ex- 
tended from  101.741  v.  in  1908,  to  355.- 
946  V.  for  the  year  1913. 
Central 

The  Public  library  of  Milwaukee,  in 
the  South  division  branch,  is  going  to 
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try  a  plan  of  telling  stories  by  phono- 
graph for  the  children. 

Katherine  Doyle,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Allerton  public  library,  Monti- 
celto.  III.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Public 
library  at  Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  for  one  year. 
She  will  reclassify  and  recatalt^  the  H- 
brary  during  this  time. 

Miss  Esther  McNitt  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  in  the  history  department  of 
the  Indiana  state  library.  Marcia  Fur- 
ness  has  been  engaged  as  assistant  in  the 
cataloging  department  of  the  same  li- 
brary. 

A  branch  of  the  Public  library  of  Dcs 
Moines,  la.,  is  to  be  opened  in  University 
Place.  The  board  has  set  aside  $2,000 
for  the  branch.  The  Public  library  has 
65,104  V.  on  its  shelves;  circulation  was 
317,254  V.  of  which  46  per  cent  was  adult 
fiction. 

Mrs  Ella  R.  Heatwole,  for  more  than 
10  years  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
at  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  resigned  and  will 
retire  from  active  work.  Elizabeth 
Brockwell,  who  has  been  assistant  since 
the  library  was  started,  has  been  elected 
her  successor. 

Exercises  commemorative  of  the  long 
service  of  Dr  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  to 
the  State  historical  society  of  Wisconsin, 
were  held  in  the  State  capitol  on  Friday, 
November  19.  The  memorial  address 
was  delivered  by  Frederick  J.  Turner, 
LI.  D.,  of  Harvard  university. 

The  two  branch  library  buildings  of 
the  Public  library  of  Dayton,  O.,  have 
been  stocked  with  books  by  an  additional 
gift  of  $15,000  made  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie to  remedy  the  conditions  caused 
by  the  flood.  The  branches  will  start 
with  some  10.000  to  12,000  books  for 
reference  and  circulation,  January  1, 
1914. 

The  Board  of  trustees  of  the  Reuben 
MacMillan  free  library,  Youngstown,  O., 
has  decided,  in  view  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  coming  year,  which  will  be 
$6,000  less  than  the  actual  expense  for 
carrying  on  the  library,  to  open  the  li- 
brary for  nine  months,  and  shut  down 
entirely  during  the  summer.     The   de- 


cision   will   close   not   only   the   central 
building  but  the  branches  also. 

Dr  W.  Dawson  Johnston  has  resigned 
his  position  as  librarian  of  Columbia 
university.  New  York  City,  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dr  Johnston  succeeded  the  late  Dr 
James  H.  Canfield  as  librarian  of  Co- 
lumbia university,  July,  1909.  Dr  John- 
ston was  graduated  from  Brown  uni- 
versity in  1893,  took  his  Master  of  Arts 
at  Harvard  in  1898,  and  received  the 
honor  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Rutgers 
college  in  1911. 

Richard  A.  Lavell,  for  the  past  three 
years  assistant  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Minneapolis,  having  charge  of 
all  the  branch  libraries,  died  at  his  home 
in  Minneapolis  November  29. 

Mr  Lavell  lived  in  the  Northwest  all 
his  life,  coming  at  an  early  age  from  Can- 
ada to  North  Dakota.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
1904.  The  next  year  he  took  the  work 
of  the  Library  school  at  Western  Reserve 
university  at  Cleveland,  and  then  entered 
the  Public  library  at  Minneapolis.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been  assistant- 
librarian  and  had  a  promising  future  be- 
fore him. 

Mrs  Helen  J.  McCaine,  retiring  chief 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  with  the  Public 
library  for  40  years.  She  has  served 
the  community  faithfully  and  satisfac- 
torily during  this  long  period,  but  she 
does  not  wish  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity attendant  upon  re-organization  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  library  building. 

When  St.  Paul  supported  a  subscrip- 
tion library  under  the  name  of  an  asso- 
ciation. Mrs  McCaine  was  in  charge  of 
it.  Since  then,  the  library  has  grown 
from  a  few  thousand  volumes  to  150,000. 
Mrs  McCaine  retires  full  of  honors, 
and  with  the  affectionate  regard  and  re- 
spect of  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact. 

She  is  a  native  of  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
iKim  in  1836,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Peterboro  academy.     She   was  married 
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to  William  McCaine  in  1865.     He  died 

in  1900.    They  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1871 

and  she  began  her  work  six  years  later. 

South 

A  permanent  exhibit  by  the  Fine  arts 
department  of  the  city  federation  of  wo- 
men's clubs,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been 
opened  at  the  Public  library  building. 

An  interesting  report  is  made  of  the 
Free  library  of  Waynesburg,  Va.,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  second,  and  certainly 
the  third,  wholly  public  library  in  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  library  was  started  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs  E.  H.  Stevens,  who  in- 
terested a  number  of  citizens  in  the  mat- 
ter, with  such  success  that  the  Town 
council  has  been  induced  to  give  as- 
sistance, and  the  future  of  the  library 
seems  bright. 

There  are  at  present  1,407  books  on 
the  shelves,  of  which  there  was  a  circu- 
lation for  the  past  year  of  7,692. 
West 

The  first  township  library  in  North 
Dakota  was  opened  in  Leonard,  Novem- 
ber Z^ .  It  was  made  the  occasion  of 
considerable  interest,  the  governor  of  the 
state,  L.  B.  Hanna,  being  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  day. 

The  building  and  grounds,  together 
with  700  \'oliimes,  were  given  by  Edger- 
ton  Watts  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife. 

The  people  have  voted  a  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  library,  and  its  prospects 
for  the  future  are  bright. 
Pacific  Coast 

A  gift  of  $25,000  for  hbrary  purposes 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Robert  Gracie 
has  been  made  to  Merced,  California. 

Mirpah  G.  Blair,  formerly  with  the 
Public  library,  Cincinnati,  O.,  later  with 
the  State  university  library,  has  removed 
to  Oregon,  and  taken  up  work  with  the 
Oregon  State  library  at  Salem. 

Helen  S.  Watson  has  been  chosen  as 
children's  librarian  of  the  new  Queer 
Anne  branch  of  the  Seattle  public  li- 
brary. Miss  Watson  had  a  year  of  train- 
ing in  the  Pittsburgh  training  school  for 
children's  librarians  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  College  for  women,  Cleveland. 


Mary  B.  Hunter  succeeds  Annie  E. 
Hall  as  children's  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity branch  of  the  Seattle  public  li- 
brary, Miss  Hall  having  been  transferred 
to  the  Columbus  branch  as  librarian.  Miss 
Hunter  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pittsburgh 
training  school  for  children's  librarians 
and  of  Mt.  Holyoke  college. 

Agnes  F.  P.  Greer,  Pratt  '08,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Ballard  branch 
of  the  Seattle  public  library  to  succeed 
Stella  R.  Hoyt  who  resigned  September 
1  to  be  married.  Miss  Greer  comes  to 
Seattle  from  Pittsburgh  where  she  has 
i)een  on  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  library 
for  about  six  years. 

Frances  Louise  Holmes  is  to  be  the 
librarian  of  the  Queen  Anne  branch  of 
the  Seattle  public  library  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  opening  early  in 
December  of  this  year.  Miss  Holmes 
is  a  graduate  of  Knox  college  and  re- 
ceived her  training  in  library  work  from 
the  Wisconsin  library  commission.  She 
had  two  and  a  half  years  of  experience 
in  Oregon  libraries  before  going  to 
Seattle. 

Mr  P.  Barr,  at  one  time  assistant  in 
the  National  library  at  Glasgcm,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
library,  Outland,  New  Zealand.  He 
succeeds  Mr  E.  Skillington,  who  is  re- 
tiring after  many  years  of  active  serv- 
ice. 

This  is  the  second  important  post  in 
N'ew  Zealand  that  has  gone  to  young 
Britishers  this  year,  Mr  Bell  from  Ful- 
ham.  London,  having  been  appointed 
to  the  Christchurch  public  library. 
These  accessions  should  mean  much  to 
the  library  service  of  New  Zealand. 

The  librarian  of  Dunedin,  New  Zea- 
land, is  Mr  W.  B.  MacEwan,  one  time 
librarian  of  the  Public  library,  Stirling, 
Scotland. 

The  city  council  of  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  has  agreed  to  further  extend 
the  Public  library,  which  has  become 
greatly  overcrowded.  The  proposed 
work  will  provide  storage  room  for 
about  16,000  volumes,  and  also  improve 
the  staff  room. 
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Campaign  of  Library  Publicity  in  the  ing  a  better  fortune  in  some  other  and 

General  Magazines*  more  liberal  or  enlightened  place.     Ad- 

Haiy  WriEht  Plutnmcr,  principal  of  Library  vantage  is  taken  of  this  very  inability, 

Bchoot,  New  York  public  library  in  fact.    "Let  her  spend  extra  hours  on  a 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  the  public's  ear,  new  catalog,  or  in  getting  up  a  Christmas 
to  interest  and  hold  the  public's  atten-  exhibit,  if  she  wants  to;  no  one  is  mak- 
tion,  and  to  secure  the  natural  conse-  ing  her  do  it.  It  is  just  what  she  likes 
quence,  larger  liberality  on  the  part  of  to  do."  But  if  recognition  of  this  public 
municipalities  toward  a  department  hith-  spirit  in  the  form  of  addition  to  salary 
erto  ignored  or  treated  perfunctorily  and  were  suggested,  you  would  find  even 
on  a  theoretic  basis,  libraries  must  live  some  members  of  library  boards  saying, 
down  two  things :  First,  the  impression,  "Why,  she  has  never  asked  for  an  in- 
still influential  with  the  majority  of  tax-  crease.  And  she'd  rather  live  at  home, 
payers,  that  libraries  are  chiefly  or  whol-  or  else  she'd  go  somewhere  else  and  get 
ly  for  recreative  purposes;  and  second,  more.  It  would  cost  her  more  to  live 
that  the  workings  of  a  library  are  of  a  away  from  here,  probably.  Anyhow,  the 
purely  technical  or  administrative  char-  town  can't  aflford  it,  with  sidewalks  and 
acter,  that  there  is  something  esoteric  waterworks  and  electric  lighting,  etc., 
about  their  administration  which  only  to  pay  for.  The  imporlant  things  must 
librarians  (and  trained  ones  at  that)  can  come  first."  Notice  that  word  impor- 
understand,  and  that  their  results  are  tant."  In  the  minds  of  at  least  half  the 
principally  statistics,  the  most  uninterest-  voters  of  a  community,  material  im- 
ing  of  reading  to  people  in  general.  provements    take    precedence    of    what 

The  first  difficulty  is  gradually  being  go^^  '"t°  ^^^  '"'"'^s  and  spirits  of  the 
solved,  and  the  solution  of  it  depends  People  to  make  better  people,  and  hence 
lai^ely  on  the  local  library,  since  it  can  •^"^''  citizens,  and  every  one  knows 
best  convince  the  local  people  of  the  \^^^  ^hen  a  reform-admmistration  comes 
value  and  extent  of  its  resources  and  '"-  °"  *^^  '^^y  °^  economy,  the  first 
show  the  uses  they  can  be  put  to.  Where  *"'"g5  *°  ^^  <="'  ^°"'"  i"  cost  are  the  pub- 
this  is  done  by  a  live  librarian  who  '"^  schools  and  the  public  library. 
knows  his  or  her  business,  the  commun-  This  materialistic  attitude  must  be 
ity  is  learning  very  gradually  to  respond  changed  before  the  library  can  come 
with  more  substantial  appropriations  and  in'o  its  own.  Looked  at  closely,  it  is  not 
a  higher  library  tax-rate ;  but  there  are  so  far  removed  from  the  attitude  of  the 
parts  of  the  country  still  where  the  com-  mob  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  de- 
munity.  including  often  the  library  stroyed  museums,  libraries,  monuments, 
board,  fail  to  recognize  financially  the  ^"d  works  of  art.  Our  communities  are 
generosity,  self-sacrifice,  and  profession-  perhaps  a  little  worse,  for,  while  they 
al  skill  of  some  local  librarian  who  is  do  not  actually  destroy,  they  hamper  and 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  seek-  starve  their  most  potent  agencies  for  good 
in  favor  of  institutions  and  works  that 

•Read  before  the  Council  of  A.   L.  A,.  Spell  only  material  prepress  and  often 

Chicago.  January  2,  1914.  feed  the  greed  of  private  interests,  and 
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they  do  it  in  cold  blood  and  not  in  the 
rage  of  reprisals. 

How  are  we  to  convince  people  gen- 
erally that  libraries  count  for  sometEing 
in  progress,  that  they  are  worth  liber^ 
support,  that  the  good  results  of  their 
work,  while  more  or  less  intangible,  are 
as  undeniable  as  the  results  of  building 
a  system  of  sewerage,  and  cleaning  the 
town  streets  and  alleys,  and  extending 
the  street-car  lines  ? 

The  second  thing  to  be  lived  down  is 
the  odor  of  professionalism.  We  all 
know  the  innocent  personal  friend  who 
admires  without  understanding  our 
work,  and  looks  at  us  with  puzzled  and 
marveling  eyes  when  we  speak  of  cata- 
loging and  classification,  of  charging  sys- 
tems and  reserves,  the  renewals  and  lists, 
but  who  hasn't  any  desire  to  know  more 
or  to  really  understand  and  would  much 
rather  talk  or  hear  about  something  else. 
The  case  is  much  what  our  own  case 
would  be  if  our  city  accountant  insisted 
on  explaining  to  us  the  details  of  his 
system,  or  the  school  superintendent 
should  expect  us  to  grow  enthusiastic 
over  the  system  of  markings  adopted  in 
the  schools.  Even  when  we  are  doing 
things  in  themselves  interesting,  the  ex- 
pression of  them  in  figures  is  death  to 
the  interest  of  the  outsider.  One  inci- 
dent is  worth  a  whole  table  of  statistics. 
Can  we  not  decide  on  what  are  the  at- 
tractive, the  picturesque,  the  dramatic, 
the  convincing,  the  inspiring  features  of 
our  work,  and  set  these  before  the  pub- 
lic that  reads  the  magazines  and  the 
newspapers — particularly  the  magazines, 
since  these  have  more  uian  a  local  con- 
stituency? 

Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  gain 
admission  to  some  of  the  general  periodi- 
cals? Have  they  not  been  giving  room 
of  late  to  the  confessions  of  ministers, 
editors,  authors  of  best  sellers,  and  even 
of  brakemen  ?  Why  not  the  confessions 
of  librarians  of  all  types?  And  what 
could  be  more  picturesque  than  the  ca- 
reer of  some  of  our  traveling  libraries? 
What  more  dramatic  than  the  work  of 
city  branches  among  foreigners?  What 
more  inspiring  and  illuminating  than  the 
work   bemg  done  with    children,    with 


state  institutions,  with  rural  communi- 
ties? Is  there  not  some  mind-reader 
among  us  who  can  show  convincingly 
the  power  and  influence  of  a  given  book, 
the  psychol<^  of  a  given  reader?  Is 
not  the  censorship  of  books  and  ma^- 
zines  a  new  subject,  worthy  of  a  dis- 
quisition? While  among  librarians  we 
have  numerous  ready  pens,  and  while 
such  magazines  as  the  North  American 
Review,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Out- 
look and  Independent,  World's  Work, 
etc.,  are  looking  for  subjects  which  have 
novelty,  can  we  say  that  we  are  not 
ready  and  that  there  is  no  field? 

Mary  Antin's  recc^ition — about  the 
first  evidence  of  grateful  appreciation  in 
print  that  libraries  have  had — makes  one 
wonder  if  there  are  not  others  among  the 
crowds  educating  themselves  at  our 
shelves  who  might  be  willing  and  able 
to  tell  the  part  that  free  libraries  have 
played  in  their  lives.  Such  publicity 
might  bring  not  only  increase  of  dignity 
and  of  appropriations, — it  might  arouse 
some  of  the  other  agencies  working  alot^ 
their  separate  lines  to  seek  closer  ana 
more  constant  cooperation.  It  might 
represent  the  work  in  a  way  to  draw 
to  it  the  very  people  we  want  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  are  drifting 
mto  better  known  professions  because 
we  are  making  no  effort  to  reach  them 
by  setting  forth  the  parts  of  our  work 
that  make  a  more  general  appeal  than 
the  strictly  professional. 

Have  we  not,  ourselves,  reached  the 
point  where  we  must  relegate  the  tech- 
nical and  the  administrative  to  their 
places  and  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  is  real- 
ly the  mark  of  our  high  calling— the 
knowledge  of  the  book's  contents  and 
the  application  of  these  contents  to  the 
condition  of  the  individual?  Must  we 
not  provide  not  only  the  cataloger  and 
the  reference-assistant,  the  desk  worker 
and  the  clerk,  but  also  the  psychologist, 
the  teacher,  the  comrade  in  literature? 
When  we  begin  to  see  our  calling  in  its 
essentials,  to  care  more  for  the  end  than 
for  the  means  to  that  end,  public  recog- 
nition will  come  and  all  things  else  shall 
be  added. 
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Library  Legislation  in  1913 

For  several  years,  W.  R.  Eastman  of 
New  York  has  followed  the  library  legis- 
lation enacted  in  the  country,  and  has 
prepared  a  voluminous  record  for  1913, 
The  following  are  some  of  its  salient 
points: 

During  the  year  1913,  the  l^islatures 
of  44  states  were  in  session.  Returns 
from  31  states  in  which  the  legislatures 
acted  on  library  matters,  and  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  been  noted. 

A  gratifying  increase  of  commission 
funds  is  noted  in  10  states. 

County  systems  are  brought  into  co- 
operation, and  the  power  to  contract  for 
library  facilities  is  extended  in  six  states. 

The  state  library  is  being  re-organized 
for  more  active  service  to  the  public  in 
a  number  of  states. 

A  new  retirement  pension  plan  for 
librarians  appeared  in  one  state,  Ne- 
braska. 

A  library  commission  of  five  was  cre- 
ated in  South  Dakota. 

In  Tennessee,  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation superseded  the  Free  library  com- 
mission, assuming  all  of  its  powers  and 
duties,  except  the  system  of  traveling 
libraries,  which  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  library.  Public 
as  well  as  school  libraries  are  now  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of 
education.  The  Library  commission 
exists  in  law,  but  has  no  appropriation 
for  active  work. 

In  Washington,  a  bill  introduced  to 
create  a  new  commission  upon  a  differ- 
ent basis,  emphasizing  the  educational 
rather  than  the  legal  side  of  the  State 
library,  and  to  promote  public,  normal 
and  traveling  library  work  throughout 
the  state,  failed  to  pass.  The  Library 
commission  at  present  consists  of  the 
Governor,  attorney-genera!  and  eight 
judges  of  the  Supreme  court. 

The  work  of  the  Library  commission 
of  Oregon  was  turned  over  to  the  State 
library,  under  control  of  the  Library 
commission,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
commission  becomes  the  State-librarian. 
An  increased  appropriation  of  $7,500  a 
year  was  given  to  the  commission. 

The    appropriation     for    commission 


work  was  increased  in  the  folio wii^ 
states : 

Connecticut,  from  $3,250  to  $4,000. 
In  Delaware,  doubled.  In  Illinois,  from 
$1,800  to  $5,270.  Indiana,  from  $10,000 
to  $12,500.  In  Massachusetts,  $2,000 
was  voted  to  direct  educational  work 
through  the  library  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  speaking  people,  and  state  aid 
to  the  library  was  increased  from  $2,000 
to  $4,000.  In  Michigan,  from  $4,000  to 
$5,500.  In  North  Carolina,  from  $1,500 
to  $3,000.  In  North  Dakota,  from  $7,800 
to  $8,000.  In  Vermont,  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500,  for  traveling  libraries,  and  for 
general  work,  $2,500  to  $3,100. 

Kansas  shows  a  decrease  from  $2,000 
to  $1,000  for  books  for  traveling  libraries 
and  $50  less  for  expenses.  In  New 
York,  there  is  a  decrease  from  $35,000 
to  $25,000  for  state  aid  to  free  libraries, 
and  from  $6,000  to  $1,000  for  books  for 
traveling  libraries.  The  salaries  of  two 
library  organizers  were  cut  off. 

The  11  states  in  which  there  is  as  yet 
no  public  provision  for  state  library 
work  are:  Arizona,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

There  are  now  38  librar);  commissions 
in  37  states,  Colorado  having  two  com- 
missions. 

In  Kansas  25  instead  of  50  voters  are 
now  required  on  petition,  and  library 
directors  are  to  be  nine  instead  of  13. 

In  Maine,  a  three  mill  tax,  formerly 
two,  is  to  be  allowed,  except  in  first 
class  cities.  The  power  of  the  library 
contract  is  given  to  the  governing  boards 
of  the  cities. 

In  Michigan,  the  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  empowered  to  raise  money. 

In  Wisconsin,  obligation  to  raise 
money  to  meet  a  conditional  library  gift 
can  be  assumed  only  by  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  governing  body,  and  may  then  be 
subject  to  a  referendum.  Public  library 
expenditures  are  hereafter  not  to  be  paid 
on  the  order  of  the  library  trustees,  but 
on  the  order  of  the  city  clerk,  to  whom 
the  library  board  is  to  send  approved 
vouchers. 

In  Indiana,  in  cities  of  from  4,000  to 
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45,000  population,  library  matters  may 
be  transferred  from  independent  bodies 
to  school  boards  with  the  consent  of  both 
boards. 

In  Delaware,  a  law  provides  that  local 
contributions  may  come  from  any  source 
satisfactory  to  the  commission,  as  a  con- 
dition of  state  aid. 

A  number  of  special  acts  for  individual 
cases  were  passed  in  New  York  state. 

In  California,  $65,000  was  given  to 
the  University  of  California  for  a  library 
building  at  the  University  farm  at  Davis. 

In  Austin,  Texas,  the  city  was  author- 
ized to  establish  and  maintain  a  free 
public  library  on  land  originally  set 
apart  for  church  purposes. 

In  four  states,  attention  was  given  to 
rural  library  extension,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Washington  and  Texas. 

The  Postmaster-general  announced  a 
new  rule  December  6,  1913,  approved  by 
the  Inter- state  commerce  commission, 
providing  that  after  March  16,  1914, 
book  packages  weighing  more  than  one- 
half  pound  may  be  sent  at  parcel  post 
rates. 

School  libraries  were  provided  for  in 
a  number  of  states. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  State  commissioner 
of  education  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Public  library  commission. 

In  South  Carolina,  towns  of  over  3,000 
population  may  use  three  per  cent  of 
the  annual  levy  for  schools  for  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  the  library. 

In  Tennessee,  school  libraries  may  re- 
ceive from  the  state  an  amount  equal  to 
that  locally  raised,  not  to  exceed  $40  in 
one  year. 

In  Minnesota,  the  law  requiring  the 
state  school  boards  to  assign  contracts  to 
the  lowest  bidders  for  furnishing  books 
to  libraries,  was  repealed. 

Legislation  affecting  the  state  library 
was  passed  in  many  states.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  first  time,  the  maintenance 
of  the  State  library  was  included  in  a 
general  appropriation.  Previously,  the 
State  library  was  supported  by  fees  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  state.  The 
staff  of  the  State  library  went  under 
civil  service,  except  the  State-librarian, 
first-assistant,  confidential  clerk  and  ap- 


pointees for  court,  law,  teachers,  school 
and  county  libraries.  The  law  is  now 
amended  so  that  the  librarian  may  ap- 
point his  own  assistant,  paying  him  a 
suitable  salary. 

The  Illinois  state  hbrary  will  receive 
$10,700  instead  of  $8,400,  and  the  State 
historical  society  will  receive  $26,100  in- 
stead of  $16,600. 

In  Texas,  the  salary  of  the  State- 
librarian  is  advanced  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000. 

Le^slative  reference  was  provided  for 
in  four  states.  In  Illinois,  an  independ- 
ent bureau  was  created.  In  Indiana,  the 
bureau  was  separated  from  the  State 
library,  and  placed  under  a  separate 
board.  The  new  bureau  is  to  receive 
$13,500  annually. 

In  Ohio,  a  legislative  reference  depart- 
ment under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
the  state  library,  with  an  initial  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,   was  created. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  Legislative  ref- 
erence bureau  in  the  State  library  was 
provided. 

A  provision  for  librarians  receJvit^ 
state  documents  was  made  in  California, 
Texas,  Michigan  and  New  Jersey. 

In  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  the  Provincial  legislature  passed 
an  amendment  to  the  Public  libraries  act 
placing  all  libraries  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Provincial  librarian.  It 
empowered  rural  municipalities  to  con- 
tribute not  more  than  $200  a  year  for 
library  purposes,  village  councils  not 
more  than  $100,  and  rural  school  boards 
not  more  than  $50,  a  year.  The  Pro- 
vincial librarian  is  authorized  to  assist 
libraries  by  providing  them  with  books, 
magazines  and  papers,  according  to  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  established.  This 
will  mean  the  inauguration  of  an  exten- 
sive system  of  traveling  libraries  to  sup- 
plement small  libraries  in  rural  munici- 
palities and  villages.  The  movement, 
introduced  by  the  Government,  was 
heartily  supported  by  the  Opposition. 


"Business  men  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  a  modern  library  is  a  Bureau  of  in- 
formation." 
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Why  "Non-Fiction?" 
Is  there  not  psychological  mistake  in 
the  employment  of  this  term  year  after 
year  by  so  many  libraries?  To  a  more 
or  less  uninterested,  non-card-holding 
public  in  a  small  town  does  not  the  li- 
brary seem  to  exist  merely  as  a  purveyor 
of  fiction,  a  place  where  "the  women" 
go  for  novels?  Everything  outside  fic- 
tion pure  negation,  "non-fiction."  In 
the  small  town  where  monthly  reports  of 
the  library  are  often  printed  in  the  local 
papers,  without  full  classified  tables,  it 
IS  "fiction"  and  "non-fiction,"  and  this  is 
frequently  the  fate  of  the  juvenile  circu- 
lation in  larger  libraries  where  the  adult 
circulation  is  classified.  But  could  not 
the  children's  report,  especially  if  given 
in  a  newspaper,  read : 

Nature  books,  Travel  books,  etc 

This  is  clumsy,  but  the  other  is  suicidal. 
Imagine  Socialism  called  "non-private 
ownership,"  or  poetry,  "non-prose." 
There  is  something  a^ressively  "libra- 
rianly,"  unspeakably  dry  and  dreary  about 
"non- fiction,"  Cannot  somebody  suggest 
a  single  comprehensive,  constructive  term 
that  shall  cover  what  is  after  all  the  most 
important  part  of  our  reading?  Nothing 
occurs  to  the  present  writer.  But  the 
question  is  submitted, — in  hope. 

Elizabeth  Carter. 

Somerville,  New  Jersey. 


Library  Assistant  Examinations 
The  Illinois  Civil  Service  Commission 
will,  on  Saturday,  March  21,  1914,  con- 
duct in  Chicago,  Urbana,  Springfield, 
and  perhaps  in  other  cities  in  the  state, 
examinations  for  the  position  of  library 
assistant  in  the  State  library,  the  Uni- 
versity library,  the  Library  Extension 
Commission,  the  Normal  School  libra- 
ries, and  the  libraries  of  other  state  in- 
stitutions. The  examination  is  open  to 
non-residents.  Further  information  may 
be  had  from  W.  R.  Robinson,  Secretary 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois. 


"A  book  unused  is  of  little  value  to 
anyone.  The  right  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  right  man  may  be  of  untold  value." 


A  Library  Party  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

An  interesting  event,  which  is  an  an- 
nual occurrence  with  the  Public  library 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  past  nine 
years,  was  the  Doll  party  on  New  Year's 
afternoon  in  the  children's  room. 

Little  by  little  the  room  has  come  into 
possession  of  a  collection  of  foreign  dolls 
and  costumes.  After  a  story,  every  doll 
who  has  a  name  is  formally  introduced 
to  the  children. 

The  librarian  says  that  the  lack  of 
imagination  in  a  child  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  shown  than  where  she  does  not 
give  her  doll  a  name,  nor  invest  it  with 
human  qualities.  Educators  are  begin- 
ning to  see  how  great  an  advantage  lies 
in  this  same  power  of  imagination  or 
sympathetic  interest.  It  is  with  the  idea 
of  making  active  the  imagination  of  the 
children  that  in  the  children's  room  the 
dolls  from  foreign  countries  hold  a  re- 
ception every  New  Year's  day,  and  each 
visiting  doll  is  formally  presented  to 
them  by  name. 

There  were  about  40  girls  and  about 
half  a  dozen  boys  at  the  Doll  party  this 
year,  the  girls  all  carrying  their  dolls. 
On  a  long  table  on  both  sides  of  the 
partition,  sat  the  array:  a  Japanese  doll 
at  least  100  years  old  in  the  costume  of 
the  old  feudal  warrior,  and  dolls  of  the 
following  nationalities,  each  representing 
a  historical  character  or  a  special  period 
of  history:  English,  Japanese,  Nor- 
wegian, Icelandic,  Swedish,  Thuringian, 
Holland.  Hungarian,  Jewish,  Scotch, 
Italian,  Swiss,  Venetian,  Chinese  and 
Russian. 

There  were  also  cotton  pickers,  mam- 
mies, a  New  Haven  fish  wife,  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  China,  Koto  from 
Japan,  and  a  company  of  Chinese  actors. 

The  guest  of  honor  of  the  afternoon 
was  Mrs  Mary  Hamilton  Wade,  whose 
"Little  cousin"  books  about  child  life  in 
various  countries  are  very  popular.  She 
told  the  children  a  story  of  the  Feast  of 
Dolls  in  Japan. 

The  children  then  were  shown  dolls  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  invited  to  look 
at  books  about  dolls,  a  large  collection  of 
which  is  owned  by  the  library. 
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The  1914  Conference  of  A.  L.  A. 

The  City  of  Washington  has  been 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  Executive 
Board  as  the  next  meeting  place  of  the 
Association  the  week  of  May  25-30. 

Judging  from  the  comments  and  opin- 
ions of  various  members  from  widely 
different  sections  of  country,  the  deci- 
sion is  a  popular  one  and  will  be  gener- 
ally welcomed.  The  Board  has  been  of 
the  impression  that  a  middle-west  meet- 
ing place  should  be  selected,  or  at  least 
that  a  point  as  far  east  as  Washington 
should  not  be  chosen  in  view  of  the  1913 
meeting  in  that  section.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  real  feeling  of  the  middle- 
west  librarians  a  "straw  vote"  was  taken. 
The  Secretary  selected  eighty  representa- 
tive members  of  the  Association  residing 
in  the  middle-west  states  and  asked  their 
preference,  Washington  in  May  or 
Mackinac  Island  the  first  week  in  July. 
The  "returns"  show  Washington,  50; 
Mackinac  Island,  23.  This  seemed  to 
indicate  clearly  that  the  middle- west 
librarians  and  library  assistants  looked 
with  much  favor  on  Washington.  The 
national  capital  will  undoubtedly  be  pop- 
ular with  the  East  and  the  South  and 
the  people  from  the  far  West  will  not 
mind  another  day's  ride,  for  they  are 
used  to  it,  or  else  they  can  wait  until 
1915  in  the  hope  that  the  Association 
then  will  come  to  their  region. 

Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  for  all 
the  delegates  to  be  housed  under  one 
hostelry  in  Washington.  Headquarters 
will  be  at  the  New  Willard,  the  "nest 
hotel  in  the  capital,  but  accommodaiions 
can  only  be  had  there  for  about  200 
members.  The  rates  of  the  New  Wil- 
lard, however,  will  be  inconveniently 
high  to  many.  Across  the  street  the 
New  Ebbitts  offers  accommodations  for 
400  or  500  at  a  rate  of  $3.00  a  day  and 
up,  American  plan.  A  large  number  of 
other  hotels  in  the  vicinity  offer  a  wide 
range  of  service  and  prices.  library 
assistants  will  find  room  and  board  if 
desired  as  low  as  $2.00  and  $2,50  per 
day.  A  rooming  bureau  will  be  estab- 
lished in  Washington  through  which  the 
members  will  be  helped  to  secure  the 
class    of    accommodations    they    desire. 


Puij}ii.     Libraries 

Early  application  will  help  to  secure  de- 
sirable accommodations  for  everybody. 
The  Executive  Board,  at  its  recr  it  meet- 
ing, passed  a  vote  restricting  the  serv- 
ices of  the  rooming  bureau  m  securing 
reduced  rates  at  the  hotels  to  members 
of  the  Association,  of  the  affiliated  so- 
cieties, and  of  their  families.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  nimiber  of  librarians 
availed  themselves  of  the  reduced  rates 
at  the  hotels  in  time  of  conference  with- 
out joining  either  the  Association,  or 
affiliated  societies,  and  as  there  is  a 
heavy  expense  to  the  Association  in  con- 
ductmg  a  conference  it  seems  only  just 
and  fair  that  those  profiting  should  bear 
their  share  of  the  expense  by  joining  the 
Association  and  paymg  the  very  reason- 
able membership  fee. 

A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
our  Canadian  members  attend  this 
Washington  meeting  in  large  numbers, 
as  a  return  visit  to  ours  to  their  national 
capital  in  1912. 

The  Program  committee  are  already 
engaged  in  the  program.  Its  general 
tone  and  nature  will  of  course  be  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  of  its  presentation  at 
the  national  capital  and  in  proximity  to 
Ihi;  national  library  and  the  various  de- 
partmental libraries  which  perform  a 
more  or  less  national  service.  The 
nipciigs  will  mostly  be  held  in  the  New 
\\  illard  hotel.  Perhaps  for  some  of  the 
large  general  sessions  other  arrange- 
Ujentf!  will  be  made.  A  number  of 
pleasant  social  features  are  being  tenta- 
1'    "'v  planned. 

Washin^-i  ivill  be  such  a  magnet  that 
it  is  unnc'...  nry  to  urge  librarians  to 
plan  to  at: .  this  conference.  It  will 
undoubtedly  .>e  one  cf  '  *  •  -  *  in 
history  of  the  association,  n  i.,  hoptd 
that  each  one  who  goes  will  carry  home 
definite  and  clearer  knowledge  how  his 
own  community  and  his  own  library  may 
be  helped  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  by 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, by  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  other  departmental  sys- 
tems. That  will  make  our  first  Wash- 
ington conference  a  success  worthy  of 
repetition  in  the  future.  G.  B.  U. 
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Books  and  Baths 

Editor  -uf  Public  Librabies: 

A  happy  1914  to  you.  If  anyone 
wants  information  about  what  seems  to 
him  to  be  a  puzzling  matter,  insert  an 
a<lv.  in  the  Want  column  of  the  Public 
Libraries!  The  answer  always  comesl 
In  reply  to  "Distressed  Librarian," 
(p.  11,  Public  Libraries  for  January), 
I  beg  to  state  that  in  all  probability  he 
came  from  the  Monongahela  Valley  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  McKeesport;  for 
in  that  charmed  region  are  the  lairs  of 
the  librarians  who  are  also  club  super- 
intendents, and  consequently  furnish 
books  and  baths  to  those  who  ask  for 
them.  Homestead  and  Braddock  have 
institutions  similar  to,  practically  identi- 
cal with,  this  one,  and  the  Andrew  Car- 
n^ie  free  library  of  Carnegie,  Pa.,  is 
also  housed  in  a  building  with  a  gym- 
nasium and  shower-bath  department. 
Patrons  of  this  institution  refer  tpi  it 
as  "The  library,"  irrespective  of  the 
particular  department  they  may  be  think- 
ing of  at  the  time.  "Cm  on,  let's  go  to 
the  library  and  have  a  swim,"  "Are  you 

foing  to  the  recital  at  the  library'  P"xt 
unday?"  C  E.  WjIGHI,  ■.' 

Carnegie  free  library, 

Duquesne,  Pa.  [■■'•  . 


The  Pagination  of  Magazines 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

Librarians  must  regard. with  cQnsjd^rr 
able  regret  the  tendency  jw-  apparent 
among  certain  magizines  tfj-vwe  s^arate 
rather  than  continuous  ;  -^jin^tion  for 
.'ifh  i^sw/'.r;  ■'Ipfviipg  bctonie  somewhat 
wteres^ut.  ..i  the  matter,  1  sent  a  letter 
to  the  chief  magazines  adopting  this  style 
of  pagination  and  received  replies  from 
the  ff'oman's  Home  Companion,  Har- 
per's Weekly,  The  American  Magazine, 
Collier's,  Country  Life  in  America,  The 
Delineator,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
and  McClure's. 

While  the  reasons  mentioned  for  this 
change  are  sufficiently  varied,  one  of  the 
principal  ones  seems  to  be  complaints 
from  patrons  of  continuous  pagination  as 
being  ill<^cal  for  a  single  number.     It 


would  seem,  however,  that  a  broader  con- 
cleption  of  the  matter  would  show  the 
desirability  of  presenting  each  issue  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  completed  volume, 
rather  than  a  separate  brochure  to  be 
glanced  through  and  thrown  away. 

Might  it  not  be  worth  while  for  the 
various  library  clubs  and  associations  to 
consider  this  question  as  the  practice  on 
the  part  of  publishers  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing? 

A  further  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
the  obscure  place  which  the  date  for  sep- 
arate issues  often  occupies.  It  should 
be  feasible  at  least  to  print  the  date  as  a 
part  of  the  caption  in  the  running  title, 
so  that  a  person  opening  a  bound  volume 
at  any  place  would  notice  the  date  im- 
mediately. The  trouble  necessary  to 
identify  the  issues  of  certain  well  known 
magazmes  when  bound  is  quite  consider- 
able- Robert  K.  Shaw, 

Librarian. 

Public  library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Missouri  Not  Behind  Massachusetts 
Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Mr  Wellman  and  Mr  Wilcox  both 
ought  to  know  that  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  long  ago  used  the  method  of  advertis- 
ing our  libraries  in  store  windows.  Two 
years  ago  we  conducted  an  extensive 
campaign  of  this  sort  here  in  St.  Joseph 
(see  P,  L.  16:211),  using  placards,  lists, 
etc.,  very  much  as  Mr  Wilcox  explains  in 
the  January  number  of  Public  Li- 
bra?' ■'.s,  and  of  course  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr  Bostwick  did  this  in  his 
old  building  very  extensively.  At  this 
time  we  are  using  a  store  window  to  ad- 
vertise our  library.  In  St.  Joseph  a  prom- 
inent man  owns  a  large  collection  of 
North  American  Indian  material.  We 
have  a  continuous  exhibition  of  portions 
of  this  collection  in  our  library,  making 
changes  every  two  weeks,  and  in  one  of 
our  prominent  store  windows  there  is  a 
large  exhibit  of  Indian  baskets  from  the 
collection,  with  a  prominent  placard  in- 
dicating that  portions  of  the  collection 
are  on  continuous  exhibition  at  the  li- 
^^^^'  Public  Library. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 
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Library  Bureau Publishers 

H.  B.  AHBRH       .       -        .        •  ...       Editor 

Subscription $2  a  year 

Five  copies  lo  one  library      -      -      S8  a  year 

Single  number 25  cents 

Pordgn  subscriptions     -    •     -    %225  a  year 

KD(«red  u  Kcond-cltss  mailer  Uar  IT.  IBK,  at  the  Poi 
office  at  Chicaso,  III.,  noder  act  of  Marcb  3.  IS9T. 

By  tbe  niln  of  Ihe  banlc*  o!  Chitaio  an  Eichatiee 

(10  and  under.    Id  remitiioE  aubaCTiDlioDs.  therefoR. 
cbeckfl  on  New  York  or  Chicafto  baulu  or  poftt.office 

When  a  chantfe  of  addrcu  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and 
theoldaddreu  mnsIbesriTen.  The  notice  slioutd  be  sent 
two  weeks  before  ihe  chanee  i*  to  take  effect 

effect  ghould  be  aenl.    Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  con- 
tiDuancc  of  the  subsciiplion  ia  deaiied. 

Copies  failing  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  id  the 
mails,  will  be  duplicaled  without  charie  if  request  to  do 

than  that  duolieale  copies  cao  be  supplied  only  at  ree- 


Books  in  Parcel  Post- Among  the  lat- 
est of  the  many  good  things  which  the 
present  administration  of  the  national 
government  is  providing,  is  the  admit- 
tance of  books  into  parcel  post. 

This  will  mean  a  tremendous  exten- 
sion of  library  service  to  rural  communi- 
ties, and  release  in  many  of  the  commis- 
sions, energy  and  means  for  other  work. 

Postmaster  Burleson  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  library  workers  every- 
where. 

Inexcusable  college  pranks  in  Ohi<v— 
Obertin  College  in  Ohio  has  made  a 
record  in  its  earlier  days  of  which  it  is 
justly  proud,  and  which  forms  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  development  of  higher 
education  in  America. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  to  such  a  record 
should  be  added  the  recent  occurrence  in 
which  night  marauders  entered  its  li- 
brary, one  of  the  finest  in  Ohio,  and  wan- 
tonly mutilated  the  books  and  records  of 
the  library.     The  product  of  conscien- 


tious and  earnest  work  of  years  was 
wiped  out  in  a  few  hours,  and  a  blot  was 
put  on  the  fair  fame  of  this  institution 
for  no  apparent  cause,  the  sad  part  about 
the  whole  affair  being  the  belief  that  the 
depredation  was  the  work  of  students  of 
the  college.  Doubtless  it  was  only  the 
effort  of  a  few,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  where  a  righteous  indignation 
should  mete  out  severe  punishment  for 
the  crime  committed. 

Mechanical  arts  and  the  library— 
The  practice  of  having  musical  rolls  in 
public  libraries  for  lending  is  a  practice 
that  is  spreading.  Accompanying  it,  per- 
haps growing  out  of  it,  is  the  practice  of 
lending  stereopticon  views  and  material 
for  reflectoscopes. 

Last  year,  Mr  Collier,  of  the  People's 
institute.  New  York,  made  a  plea  for  a 
municipal  motion  fibn  show,  free  to  the 
public  as  books  and  pictures  are  free. 

H.  G.  Wells  has  announced  that  a 
number  of  societies  have  asked  that  some 
of  his  lectures  be  transferred  to  films 
which  can  be  thrown  on  the  screen  and 
read  by  select  audiences. 

The  Victrola  and  other  phonographic 
records  have  added  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  music  in  the  home,  and  doubt- 
less a  further  perfection  of  the  phono- 
graphic instruments  will  permit  one  to 
sit  within  his  own  home  and  hear  as  sat- 
isfactorily, orations,  poetry,  etc.  The 
trouble  with  the  general  adoption  of  this 
is  the  lack  of  these  machines  in  so  many 
homes.  The  high  price  at  which  they 
are  now  sold  is  prohibitive  of  possessing 
the  most  satisfactory  device,  but  like 
everything  else  in  time,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  they  can  be  produced  at  less 
cost.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  seem  to 
be  quite  as  legitimate  for  a  library  to 
possess  good  music  rolls  or  disks,  stere- 
opticon pictures,  and  all  material  of  a 
sunilar  kind  to  be  lent  to  societies,  insti- 
tutions, homes,  and  individuals  with  as 
great  propriety  as  books  and  other  ma- 
terial are  now  lent. 
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Librmiy  progrcM  in  CanaiU — The  pro- 
gress of  library  work  in.  Canada  in  recent 
years,  particularly  of  public  library  work, 
has  been  remarkable  not  only  for  its  high 
character,  but  also  for  the  area  which 
it  has  covered. 

The  wise  insight  of  the  Department 
of  Education  in  providing  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  library  institute  for  the 
scattered  small  libraries,  is  bearing  fruit 
in  the  development  not  only  of  a  pro- 
gressive library  spirit,  but  in  the  actual 
educational  progress  that  has  been  made. 

A  visitor  who  recently  attended  the 
library  institute  held  in  Ottawa,  and  wbo 
had  been  present  at  the  first  institute 
held  in  that  locality,  says. 

The  progress  made  by  individual  librarians 
who  sat  stockstill  and  apparently  dumb  at  the 
first  meeting,  actually  had  to  be  shut  off  from 
discussion  on  account  of  the  lack  of  time  at 
this  meeting  and  the  best  part  of  it  was  that 
the  discussion  was  really  intelligent  and  to 
the  point. 

It  may  be  that  starting  late  in  public 
library  extension  has  not  been  a  bad 
thing  for  the  northern  provinces.  They 
have  been  able  to  benefit  by  the  mistakes 
of  other  localities  which  started  their 
library  extension  earlier. 

The  city  of  Toronto  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  strong  library  centers  of  the 
continent,  and  today  possesses  the  finest 
library  system  in  Canada.  The  late  Dr 
Bain,  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the 
library  interests  of  Toronto,  was  essen- 
tially a  scholar  and  had  much  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  time  librarian 
who  was  most  interested  in  collecting 
good  books  and  in  making  the  collection 
representative  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
day.  Fortunately  he  was  followed  by 
one  of  the  later  school,  who  believe  not 
only  in  collecting  good  books,  but  also 
in  giving  these  same  books  the  widest 
possible  dissemination.  And  this  has 
been  done  by  taking  the  books  to  the 
people  through  branch  libraries. 

Dr  George  H.  Locke  recently  celebrat- 
ed the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  assump- 
tion of  the  office  of  librarian  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  by  opening  a  branch  library 
of  the  most  modem  type,  with  up-to- 
date  methods,  and  this  is  the  eleventh 
library  which  he  has  opened  in  his  five 


years  of  occupancy  of  the  chair  of  li- 
brarian. 

The  smaller  cities  of  Canada,  particu- 
larly of  Ontario,  are  showing  a  like  in- 
crease. Moose  Jaw,  Calgary,  Regina  and 
Victoria  also  are  all  moving  forward 
along  approved  lines,  and  the  thoroi^h- 
ness  of  their  work  is  being  witnessed  by 
results  of  a  high  order.  The  public  li- 
braries in  Canada  very  truly  may  be 
said  to  be  "an  integral  part  of  public 
education." 

Midwinter  meetingB  in  Chicago— Like  a 
meeting  of  A.  L.  A.  in  fact,  was  the 
gathering  of  librarians  in  Chicago.  Not 
only  was  there  a  good  sprinkling  of  the 
faithful  who  are  always  present,  but 
there  were  so  many  things  going  on, 
most  of  the  time,  that  one  felt  the  regular 
pressure  of  A.  L.  A.  All  the  meetings 
were  interesting,  but  one  felt  wherever 
he  was,  that  another  meeting  ought  to  be 
visited  also. 

The  League  of  library  commissions 
had  a  good  meeting.  There  was  a  snap 
to  the  proceedings  that  is  not  usual  in 
such  special  meetings.  Strange  to  say, 
they  began  on  time,  cleared  up  the  prog- 
ram and  quit  promptly.  The  Illinois 
meeting  partook  of  the  general  interest 
in  having  new  people  and  new  subjects 
on  hands,  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  it  was  the  sort  of  meeting  that 
was  most  helpful  to  the  general  library 
worker. 

The  questions  discussed  by  the  A.  L. 
A.  council  had  a  piquancy  to  them  that 
came  not  alone  from  the  subjects  pre- 
sented, but  as  well  from  the  fact  that  the 
speakers  brought  new  points  of  view  and 
treatment.  Mr  Ranck  was  present  with 
his  discussion  of  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilation ;  Dr  Andrews  with  reports  on 
various  phases  of  bibliographic  activities, 
and  Mr  Brett,  Dr  Hill,  Dr  Bostwick  and 
others  on  subjects  familiar  in  the  field  of 
discussion.  John  Cotton  Dana  issued 
his  usual  philippic  against  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  all  its  works  in  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary, which  he  also  gave  to  the  news- 
papers. Miss  Rathbone's  presentation  of 
proposed  additions  to  the  librarian's  code 
of  ethics  (see  P.  L.  14:203)  was  to  the 
point,  tho  somewhat    embarrassing    to 
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some,  perhaps.  Miss  Plummer's  argu- 
ment for  more  widely  presented  dis- 
cussions of  libraries  and  their  work  in 
general  literary  m^azines,  struck  a  new 
note.    (See  page41.) 

The  report  from  the  A.  L,  A.  execu- 
tive board  given  elsewhere  has  interest 
of  various  kinds  in  it.  Financially  the 
work  of  the  association  is  prosperous.  Its 
influence  in  directions  outside  its  mem- 
bership is  growing. 

The  burden  of  choosing  a  nominating 
committee  imposed  on  the  executive 
board  by  the  constitution  evidently  was 
too  complex  for  the  members  to  handle 
and  one  is  either  amused  or  curious  on 
reading  of  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
mittee to  nominate  a  committee  to  nomi- 
nate a  list  of  officers  to  be  approved  by 
the  executive  board  before  submitting 
it  to  the  association  to  be  elected. 

A  revision  to  simpler  form  seems  in 
order. 


Destructive  Growth 

Public  Libraries  has  held  from  the 
first  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  consider 
affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A.,  of  smaller 
library  organizations  that  wish  to  be  free 
from  the  dues  and  regulations  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  The  editor  of  this  paper,  as  a 
member  of  the  Council,  opposed  affilia- 
tion with  the  associations  known  as  "Spe- 
cial libraries  association,"  "Law  libraries 
association,"  etc.,  also  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  affiliating  state  associations 
with  the  A.  L.  A.  on  the  basis  proposed 
by  the  committee.  The  ground  for  this 
objection  was  that  the  name,  "American 
library  association,"  was  elastic  enough 
to  cover  any  activities  which  might  be 
undertaken  by  any  of  the  diverse  bodies 
asking  for  affiliation,  and  that  any  one  or 
all  of  them  could  be  accommodated  under 
the  rules  and  dues  of  the  American 
library  association,  in  a  separate  section 
of  the  one  great  national  body. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
on  the  subject  at  the  time,  by  Dr  Put- 
nam, the  term  "American  library  asso- 
ciation" could  cover  the  continent.  The 
term  "library"  was  assumed  by  all,  and 
certainly,  as  professional  workers  in  a 


common  cause  of  making  printed  or  writ- 
ten material  more  serviceable  and  more 
available  to  everybody,  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  it  could  associate  to- 
gether. 

The  act  of  affiliation,  however,  was 
consummated  by  a  small  number  of  votes 
of  the  members  of  the  A.  L,  A.,  and  now 
there  is  something  called  affiliation  with 
all  these  various  little  groups  of  people, 
on  the  theory  that  they  are  different  in 
some  way  from  the  large  body  in  what 
they  are  doing  or  trying  to  do. 

By  the  terms  of  this  affiliation,  the 
Council  has  not  only  become  an  unwieldy 
body,  dominated  by  a  few  strong  person- 
alities, unintentionally,  perhaps,  but 
nevertheless,  definitely,  but  an  impartial 
interpretation  of  the  by-law  on  affiliation 
between  the  national  body  and  the  state 
bodies  would  deprive  the  A,  L.  A.  of  a 
large  part  of  its  financial  support. 

Section  3a  of  the  by-laws  provides  that 
the  "privileges  and  advantages  of  the  A. 
L,  A.  conferences  shall  be  available  to 
those  holding  personal  membership  or 
representing  mstitutional  membership  in 
the  association,  or  to  members  of  other 
affiliated  associations." 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about 
the  value  of  A.  L.  A.  membership  to  the 
great  group  of  general  library  workers, 
and  equally  as  much  said  about  the  cost 
of  this  membership  to  the  library  worker 
of  moderate  income.  If  membership,  for 
instance,  in  the  Illinois  library  associa- 
tion, which  has  affiliated  itself  with  the 
A.  L.  A.,  carries  the  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  A.  L.  A.  conferences  for 
the  annual  dues  of  $1  in  the  Illinois 
library  association,  why  pay  an  additional 
$2  annually  to  the  A.  L.  A.?  Why?  If 
it  does  not  carry  the  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  A.  L.  A.  conferences  on 
account  of  the  affiliation,  then  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  partiality  shown  to 
the  members  of  the  Law  librarians  asso- 
ciation, State  librarians  association,  and 
Special  librarians  association.  Again, 
why? 

The  Council  is  made  up  of  the  Execu- 
tive board,  the  ex-presidents  of  the  A. 
L.  A.,  presidents  of  affiliated  associa- 
tions, 25  members  elected  by  the  associa- 
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tion  at  large  from  nominations  made  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  members  of 
the  Council,  a  perfunctory  vote  by  the  as- 
sociation being  all  that  is  ever  attempted, 
and  25  members  elected  by  the  Council 
itself.  The  Council  at  present  has  a  mem- 
bership of  82,  not  counting  representa- 
tives of  state  associations,  which,  under 
the  recent  by-law,  become  affiliated  with 
the  A.  L,  A.  There  are  at  present  39 
state  associations,  making  a  Council 
membership  of  121. 

The  whole  scheme  is  loose  and  inde- 
fensible. 

The  large  membership  in  the  Council  is 
greatly  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  those 
members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  who  were  not 
in  accord  with  the  idea  of  having  an 
American  library  institute.  They  could 
see  nothing  in  such  an  organization  ex- 
cept an  attempt  at  exclusiveness,  and 
have  honestly  felt,  some  of  them,  that  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  and  so,  in  reaching  out  in 
every  direction  to  improve  and  fortify 
the  A.  L.  A.  council  which  had  grown 
to  be  a  largely  superfluous  appendage, 
the  present  situation  of  the  Council  has 
largely  arisen. 

Because  some  librarians,  advanced  in 
years  and  service,  thought  it  advantage- 
ous to  themselves  and  to  the  general  de- 
velopment of  library  work,  to  come  to- 
gether informally  and  discuss  in  a  purely 
mformal  way  with  only  a  skeleton  of  or- 
ganization, the  tendencies  in  library  de- 
velopment, with  the  idea  of  crystallizing 
opinion  or  formulating  principles  that 
might  be  used  in  the  guidance  of  library 
extension  in  the  larger  and  more  or  less 
uninterested  A.  L.  A.,  which,  because  of 
the  bulk  of  its  membership  and  the  mul- 
titude of  its  interests  sometimes  acts 
more  unconsideringly  than  the  other 
smaller  group,  witness  the  muddle  I 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  the 
Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.  The  constitu- 
tion says,  "Any  person  or  institution  en- 
gaged in  library  work  may  become  a 
member  by  paying  the  annual  dues,  and 
others  after  election  by  the  Executive 
Board."  This  certainly  ought  to  be  broad 
enough  to  include  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  who  may  want  to 


enjoy  "its  advantages  and  privileges" 
without  asking  for  separate  affiliation. 

The  question  of  funds  for  the  Asso- 
ciation seemed  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the 
matter  of  affiliation  of  kindred  bodies, 
and  state  association,  and  yet,  by  the  very 
terms  of  their  entrance,  the  Council  has 
made  the  Association  liable  to  lose  the 
A.  L.  A.  membership  fee  of  any  one  who 
is  a  member  of  an  affiliated  state  asso- 
ciation. If  the  state  association  members 
were  taken  out  of  the  A.  L.  A.  there 
would  be  hardly  enough  left  even  count- 
ing other  affiliated  bodies,  to  keep  it  go- 
ing. 

A  committee  to  consider  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  again  is  desirable.  A 
resolution  looking  to  the  revision  of  the 
section  relating  to  the  Council  was  lost 
at  the  Pasadena  meeting  in  a  very  small 
vote,  by  a  fraction,  largely  because  it  was 
shifted  to  the  end  of  an  unimportant 
meeting  and  many  interested,  not  know- 
ing that  it  was  to  be  discussed,  were  ab- 
sent. 

A  like  amendment  will  be  offered  at 
the  Washington  meeting.  Suggestions 
along  these  hues  will  receive  attention  in 
Public  Libraries,  and  are  invited. 


Christinas  Celebrations  and  the 
Libraries 

The  extra  attention  given  by  munici- 
palities and  other  organizations  to  pub- 
lic recognition  of  Christmas  in  1913, 
was  followed  by  many  of  the  libraries 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Christmas  tree,  with  decora- 
tions, appropriate  ceremonies,  and,  of 
course,  a  general  invitation  to  children, 
was  among  the  events.  Presents  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  children  of  the  city 
were  hung  upon  and  round  the  Christ- 
mas trees.  The  business  houses  were 
generous  in  donations.  Electric  light- 
ing companies  made  good  cheer  pos- 
sible by  the  multitude  of  colored  bulbs 
which  they  hung  upon  wiring,  choirs 
and  singers  generally  were  present  to 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion, 
and  of  course,  much  "good  will  to 
men"  was  generated  by  the  Christmas 
activities  in  a  number  of  libraries. 
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Illinois  Library  Association* 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  library  association  was  held  at 
Chicago,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 30-31,  1913,  in  Hotel  La  Salle. 
BDBinesB  aeuion 

The  first  session  was  opened  at  2  p.  m. 
on  Tuesday,  December  30,  by  the  presi- 
dent, P.  L.  Windsor. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  Henry  E.  Legler,  librarian,  Chicago 
public  library,  who  spoke  of  Chicago  as 
a  place  in  which  to  study  tendencies  in 
library  work  in  the  various  libraries  and 
to  study  tendencies  in  the  community 
itself  in  the  general  effort  to  make  a  city 
a  better  place  to  live  in.  He  spoke  of  the 
increased  use  of  the  civics  room  in  his 
own  library  and  showed  that  the  people 
were  using  the  more  serious  books  in  the 
library  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  second  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  Charles  J.  Barr,  president 
of  the  Chicago  library  club. 

The  response  by  President  Windsor 
emphasized  that  in  library  work  there 
was  no  division  between  Chicago  and  the 
rest  of  the  state  as  exists  in  many  other 
fields  but  that  all  were  working  together. 

The  legislative  committee  presented  its 
report  through  the  chairman,  Harry  G. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  public 
library : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  library 
association  in  October,  1912,  a  special 
committee  on  legislation  was  appointed 
with  instructions  to  secure  through  the 
general  assembly  such  new  laws  and 
amendments  to  existing  laws  as  would 
tend  to  promote  the  general  library  in- 
terests of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  held  in  November,  1912,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  general  program  of  the 
committee  should  be  as  follows : 

First — Secure  an  amendment  to  the  luul 
act  exempting  the  library  rate  from  reduction; 
or  the  estabhshment  of  a  minimum  rate. 

Second — Amendments  to  the  library  act  to 
provide  for  an  increased  rate  and  other 
changes  or  ^ssibly  the  enactment  of  an 
entirely  new  hbrary  law. 


Third' — The  enactment  of  a  law  creating  an 
Illinois  library  commission. 

As  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  need 
seemed  to  be  relief  from  the  operations 
of  the  Juul  act,  it  was  decided  to  devote 
our  best  energies  to  this  end,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  undertook  to 
make  a  personal  canvass  of  the  state 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  library 
situation  in  various  cities,  collecting  data 
showing  the  effect  of  the  Juul  act  on 
the  revenues  of  the  public  libraries,  in- 
teresting librarians  and  directors  in  the 
situation,  and  securing  the  interest  and 
attention  of  the  local  members  of  the 
state  legislature. 

Aurora,  Joliet,  Batavia,  Geneva,  Rock- 
ford,  Dixon,  Freeport,  Springfield,  Jack- 
sonville, Decatur,  Peoria,  and  other 
places  were  visited,  and  the  information 
secured  directly  from  the  county  clerk. 
It  was  found  that  the  operation  of  the 
scaling  provision  of  the  law  was  quite 
general,  although  in  several  instances  the 
county  clerk  "took  a  chance"  as  one 
expressed  it  and  said,  "that  as  long  as 
the  question  was  not  raised  by  any  of  the 
local  taxpayers  directly  interested,  and 
since  the  library  tax  was  very  small  any- 
way, he  would  overlook  his  apparent 
duty  and  not  reduce  the  library  rate  as  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law  required," 
The  general  rate  of  reduction  varied 
from  16  2-3  per  cent  to  33  1-3  per  cent. 

In  a  number  of  cases  it  was  found  that 
the  libraries  did  not  receive  their  full 
rate  as  allowed  by  law,  but  this  was 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  full 
rate  was  not  asked  for  by  the  tax-levying 
body.  Take  for  example,  a  certain  city 
entitled  to  12  cents  on  the  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  it  was  found  that  the  amount 
appropriated  and  certified  to  in  the  tax 
levy  ordinance  would  be  produced  by  a 
rate  of  9  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of 
the  current  year's  assessed  valuation.  It 
is  evident  that  the  library  in  this  instance 
might  have  received  33  1-3  per  cent  more 
revenue  had  it  asked  for  all  to  which  it 
was  entitled. 

The  next  step  was  to  prepare  a  bill 
amending  the  Juul  act  by  which  the  li- 
brary rate  would  be  outside  the  scale. 
When  the  draft  of  a  bill  had  beoi  com- 
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pleted,  it  was  found  that  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago had  an  amendment  to  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  it  seemed  advisable 
to  join  forces  with  the  city  and  have  the 
library  amendment  incorporated  in  the 
city's  bill.  As  an  amendment  exemptii^ 
a  tax  rate  from  the  scale,  or  fixing  a 
minimum,  therefore,  meant  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  tax  rate  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  opposition  arose  immediately 
from  various  sources  and  the  committee 
was  forced  to  look  to  the  down  state 
members  for  help. 

We  then  made  our  plans  to  have  the 
Senate  bill,  which  was  the  original  City 
of  Chicago  bill  amended  in  the  House 
while  it  was  on  the  order  of  second 
reading.  At  this  time  a  bitter  attack  was 
made  on  the  bill,  and  numerous  amend- 
ments proposed,  and  there  was  great 
danger  that  the  bill  would  fail  to  pass. 
After  a  consultation  with  members  of  the 
House,  who  were  friendly  to  the  library 
amendment,  it  was  decided  that  more 
could  be  accomplished  by  indirect  meth- 
ods than  by  making  a  fight  for  the  library 
amendment. 

One  amendment  introduced  by  a 
member  from  Saline  County,  exempted 
all  school  taxes  in  school  districts  hav- 
ing a  population  of  less  than  100,000 
from  the  scaling  process.  This  was  done 
not  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  schools 
more  money,  for  there  was  already  a 
provision  in  the  law  which  restored  meir 
rates  to  the  original  figures  asked,  but 
solely  to  give  the  counties  a  larger  rate. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  accomplished 
when  the  largest  item  in  the  scale— $1.50 
on  the  hundred  dollars  for  school  pur- 
poses— 50  per  cent  of  the  total  three  per- 
cent limitation — was  taken  out.  This 
amendment  would  make  the  Juul  act  in- 
operative except  in  Cook  &)imty,  and 
there  practically  confined  to  the  city  of 
Chicago.  To  assist  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  with  this  amendment  was  the  course 
decided  on,  and  the  bill  finally  became  a 
law. 

As  matters  now  stand,  all  public 
libraries  in  the  state  outside  of  Chicago 
should  not  suffer  any  reduction  through 
the  operation  of  the  Juul  act,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  directors  to  see  that  the  taxes 


beginning  with  the  1913  taxes  are  not 
reduced  on  account  of  this  law. 

The  second  item  in  the  program  was 
not  attempted  on  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  time  before  the  adjourmnent  of 
the  general  assembly. 

In  the  matter  of  a  law  creating  a  li- 
brary commission,  a  bill  was  drafted  and 
copies  sent  to  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, members  of  the  Library  exten* 
sion  conmiittee,  and  others  interested. 
The  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  in- 
advisable to  attempt  to  make  any  change 
in  the  control  of  the  State  library.  Thus 
it  would  be  better  to  let  existing  laws 
stand  for  the  present.  After  a  conference 
with  the  president  of  the  association  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  our  efforts  were 
directed  towards  securing,  if  possible,  a 
larger  appropriation  for  the  work  of  tiie 
Library  extension  commission. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would 
recommend  that  a  new  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  pres- 
ent committee,  and  that  the  chairman  of 
the  present  committee  be  instructed  to 
turn  over  to  the  new  committee  all  mem- 
oranda, bills,  and  suggestions  now  in  his 
hands. 

Upon  motion  it  was 

Resolved:  That  this  report  be  adopted 
and  that  a  new  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  incoming  president  to  carry  on 
the  work  as  recommended. 

Professor  Nichols  of  Evanston  re- 
ported on  that  library  where  $14,000 
ought  to  be  available  but  only  $9,000  is 
and  the  treasury  is  practically  empty. 
The  City  treasurer  said  there  was  only 
the  $9,000  available. 

Mr  Wilson  explained  that  the  city 
council  may  levy  up  to  $14,000,  but  the 
city  treasurer  cannot  pay  more  than  is 
levied,  and  that  bonded  indebtedness  for 
building  purposes  is  outside  of  the  Juul 
act  and  its  scaling  process. 

Mr  O'Donnell  of  Joliet  spoke  of  the 
provisions  which  should  be  incorporated 
m  a  new  library  law  under  the  following 
heads: 

1.  That  the  present  rate  levied  for  li- 
brary purposes  is  not  sufficient;  a 
uniform  rate  is  not  desirable,  bat  a 
maximum  rate  fixed    by    law    large 
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enough  to  take  care  of  the  largest  li- 
brary, and  a  minimum  rate  mgh 
enough  for  the  smallest  library  should 
exist. 

2.  That  the  library  board  at  present  has 
very  little  power  except  to  hire  as- 
sistants and  sign  warrants.  It  can 
only  lobby  with  the  city  council,  and 
it  is  under  its  control.  It  should  have 
greater  freedom. 

3.  That  the  library  board  should  make 
official  certificate  to  the  city  council 
of  the  annual  amount  required  for 
library  purposes.  At  present  it  may 
do  this,  but  this  is  not  sufficient. 

4.  Outside  of  Chicago  every  city  has 
two  main  divisions,  those  inside  the 
city  limits,  and  those  outside.  It  should 
be  possible  to  create  a  library  dis- 
trict, embracing  the  township  just  as 
the  school  district  now  does.  He 
further  stated  that  in  Indiana  on  peti- 
tion of  50  taxpayers  outside  of  the 
city  limits,  showing  that  10  per  cent  of 
the  residents  without  the  city  desire  to 
use  the  library,  the  privilege  may  be 
granted  by  the  city  council. 

5.  That  the  library  statute  should  be 
amended  so  that  the  city  treasurer 
will  not  receive  a  commission  on 
money  coming  into  the  treasury  and 
again  going  out. 

The  secretary  presented  his  report 
which  upon  motion  was  accepted  and 
adopted, 

"Your  secretary  presents  herewith  the 
minutes  of  the  17th  annual  meeting  held 
in  St,  Louis  in  October,  1912.  The  same 
were  printed  in  Public  Libraries  for 
November,  1912. 

No  meetings  have  been  held  since; 
correspondence  has  been  slight. 

The  treasurer  reports  the  membership 
to  be  122  on  May  1,  1913. 

Affiliation  with  the  American  library 
association  as  prescribed  by  that  national 
body  according  to  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  Kaaterskill  conference  will  be  con- 
sidered at  this  meeting. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury, 

Secretary. 

The  treasurer  presented  her  report 
which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  an 


auditing  committee,  which  reported  as 
follows : 

Cash  on  hand  Octob^T9l2 ^^Jl 

Dues  received  to  date 122.00 

Total   $33673 

Disbursements 
Expenses   of    meeting,    stationery    and        „ 

postage  ....,..........--..?  45.03 

Dec  30,  1913,'  cash  on  hand 290.90 

Total   $336.75 

I  have  audited  the  above  accounts  and  find 

them   correct.  R-  J-  Ushkx. 

Report  of  council 
The  secretary  read  the  report  from  the 

council  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  secretary  had  been  authorized 
to  dispose  of  the  remaining  copies  of 
Miss  Sharp's  "Illinois  libraries"  by 
turning  them  over  to  the  Universi^ 
of  Illinois. 

2.  That  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
buy  and  distribute  1,000  copies  of  the 
issue  of  Public  Libraries  con- 
taining the  official  report  of  the  1913 
meeting  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $130, 
these  copies  to  be  sent  to  trustees  and 
other  persons  interested  in  library 
work  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

3.  That  the  council  recommends  that  the 
Illinois  library  association  affiliate 
with  the  American  library  association 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  association  constitution. 

That  if  the  association  adopts  this 
recommendation,  the  council  further 
recommends  that  the  by-laws  of  the 
Ilhnois  library  association  be  amended 
as  follows: 

By  adding  Article  S,  "Affiliation  with  A. 
L.  A." 

Section  I.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  May  of  each  year  $5  as  annual 
dues,  as  prescribed  in  A.  L.  A.  by-laws  for 
affiliated  societies  having  a  membership  of 
50  or  less,  and  10  cents  per  additional  capita 
as  the  books  of  the  treasurer  may  show  mem' 
bership  on  May  1. 

Section  2.  The  payment  of  these  dues  shall 
entitle  each  member  of  the  1.  L.  A.  to  the 
privileges   and   advantages  at  the  A.  L.   A. 

Section  3.  The  president  of  the  I.  L.  A. 
shall  represent  the  Association  in  the  A.  L.  A. 
council.  In  the  event  that  he  is  unable  to  At- 
tend, his  alternate  is  hereby  designated  as  the 
officer  elected  by  the  I.  L.  A.  who  can  attend, 
taking   them    in    the    following   order :    vice- 
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S resident,  secretary,  treasurer,  councillor  who 
as  served  3  years,  2  years,  and  1  year  (taken 
alphabetically). 

Section  4.  The  representative  shall  present 
a  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  council  proceedisga 
at  the  I.  L.  A.  meeting  next  following,  and 
this  shall  be  part  of  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness. 
By  amending  article  3  of  the  by-laws,  item 

3,  to  read. 

3.  Report  of  secretary,  treasurer,  and  A- 
L.  A.  representative. 

4.  That  the  council  presents  herewith  its 
nominations  for  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year : 

President,  F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Urbana, 
Vice-pres.,  Jane  P.  Hubbell,  RockfoiTl, 
Secretary,  Maud  Parsons,  Joliet, 
Treasurer,  Mary  P.  Booth,  Charles- 
ton. 

Council  (terms  to  expire  1916) : 
Louise     B,    Krause,     Chicago,    Mrs 
Robert  Bruce  Farson,  St.  Charles. 
On  the  question  of  affiliation,  after  dis- 
cussion, it  was 

Resolved:  That  the  Illinois  library  as- 
sociation affiliate  with  the  American  li- 
brary association  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  the  council. 

The  council  nominations  for  officers 
were  read,  posted,  and  at  the  meeting 
on  Wednesday  those  named  in  the  above 
list  were  elected  without  opposition. 

Upon  motion  of  Miss  Ahem,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  financial  trustees 
might  be  dropped,  and  that  other  library 
forces  in  the  state  might  be  affiliated,  it 
was 

Resolved:  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  Illinois  li- 
brary association  to  present  its  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported 
on  Wednesday,  and  its  recommendations 
were  adopted  as  follows : 

I.  Resolved :  That  the  Illinois  library 
association  in  annual  session  at  Chicago,  De- 
cember 30-31,  1913.  appreciates  greatly  the 
courtesies  received  from  the  Chicago  librariea, 
bookstores,  and  Library  Bureau,  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  Hotel  La  Salle  for  use  of 
rooms  for  committee  and  assembly  meetings, 
from  Mr  Koch  for  the  excellent  library  tour, 
illustrated  by  stereopticon,  and  from  the  Chi- 
cago library  club  for  the  reception  given  on 
New  Year's  night,  and  hereby  extends  to  them 
each  and  all  its  most  sincere  thanks  for  their 
co-operation. 


2.  Resolved:  That  the  Illinois  Library  As- 
sociation approves  and  adopts  the  statement  of 
the  library  section  of  the  National  coimdl  of 
teachers  of  English,  adopted  at  Chicago, 
November  28,  1913,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  library 
and  its  fiuiction  in  modem  education,  tbe 
Library  section  of  the  National  council  of 
teachers  of  English,  in  session  at  Chicago, 
November  28,  1913,  presents  for  the  consid- 
eration and  approval  of  educational  and  dvtc 
and  state  authorities  the  following: 

1.  Good  service  from  libraries  is  indispens- 
able  to   the  best   educational   work. 

2.  The  wise  direction  of  a  library  requires 
scholarship,  executive  ability,  tact,  and  other 
high  grade  qualifications,  together  with  spe- 
cial training  for  the  effective  direction  of  cul- 
tural reading,  choice  of  books,  and  teaching 
of  reference  principles. 

3.  Because  much  latent  power  is  being 
recognized  in  the  library  and  is  awaiting  de- 
velopment, it  is  believed  that  so  valuable  a 
factor  in  education  should  be  accorded  a 
dignitv  worthy  of  the  requisite  qualifications; 
and  that,  in  schools  and  educational  systems, 
the  director  of  the  library  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  department  head,  who  shall  be  able 
to  undertake  progressive  work,  be  granted 
necessary  assistants,  and  be  compuisated  in 
status  and  salary  with  the  supervisors  of  other 

departments.  Signed  Ida  F.  Wright, 

,  Anna  F.  Hooves, 

Committee. 

The  secretary  presented  the  follow- 
ing invitation,  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
incoming  executive  board: 

The  librarian  and  staff  of  the  Illinois 
state  library  cordially  invite  the  Illinois 
library  association  to  hold  its  next  met- 
ing at  Springfield  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Library  department.  The  li- 
brary conditions  of  the  capital  city  of 
Illinois  are  of  interest  to  professional 
workers  of  every  kind,  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  those  engaged  in  library  work 
will  be  at  the  service  of  the  association 
if  it  accepts  this  invitation.  The  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  Lincoln  library  of 
Springfield,  both  in  providing  for  the 
meeting  and  in  caring  for  the  visitors,  is 
assured. 

Hoping  this  invitation  will  be  accepted, 
very  respectfully, 

Harry  Woods,  State  librarian. 
Special  Sessions — 

Trustee's  association 

On  Tuesday  morning,  December  30, 
1913,  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Library  trustees'  association  was 
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called  to  order  by  the  president,  James 
L.  O'Donnell  of  Joliet  in  the  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  mem- 
bers and  those  interested  in  the  work. 

The  report  of  the  Legislative  commit- 
tee was  made  by  the  chairman,  Mr  Wil- 
son. An  open  discussion  followed. 
Upon  motion  it  was 

Resolved:  That  the  secretary  cast  the 
the  report  and  that  the  chair  appoint  a 
committee  to  ascertain  what  legislation 
can  be  attempted  to  benefit  the  libraries. 

Mr  Harry  Woods,  Secretary  of  state 
and  State-librarian,  was  present  and  gave 
a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

Mrs  Farson,  chairman  of  the  Library 
committee  of  the  Illinois  federation  of 
women's  clubs,  offered  in  the  name  of 
the  Federation  any  aid  needed  in  for- 
warding legislation. 

At  an  executive  session,  the  reports 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  sub- 
mitted. 

Upon  motion  it  was 

Resolved :  That  the  secretary  cast  the 
ballot  for  the  re-election  of  the  present 
officers  and  the  Executive  Board. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  Tues- 
day afternoon  in  joint  session  with  the 
I.  L.  A.     Eugenia  Allin,  Secretary. 
Book  symposium 

Some  books  of  1913:  a  symposium  in 
charge  of  Ernest  J.  Reece,  University  of 
Illinois  library  school,  was  given  on  Tues- 
day evening,  December  30.  The  con- 
tributors and  the  books  discussed  were: 
J.  Christian  Bay,  John  Crerar  library,  Le- 

gros'  Fabre,  the  poet  of  science. 
Emma  Felsenthal,  University  of  Illinois 

library,  Maeterlinck's  Our  Eternity. 
Cora  M.  Gettys,  University  of  Chicago 

library,  White's  Lyman  Tnunbull. 
Carl  B.  Roden,  Chicago  public  library. 

Beard's    Economic    interpretation    of 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  followed  by  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture, entitled  A  library  tour,  by  Theo- 
dore W.  Koch,  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  who  took  his  hearers 
through  some  of  the  leading  public  and 
college  libraries  of  Europe  and  America. 


Reference  workers  round  table 

Thic  was  conducted  by  Mabel  A. 
Thain,  librarian  of  the  Oak  Park  public 
library,  and  the  leading  dictionaries  were 
discussed  to  the  profit  of  those  who  at- 
tended. 

Socisl  festores 

Library  Week  in  Chicago  provided 
other  meetings  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers in  attendance. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  1,  the 
Chicago  library  club  t<^ether  with  the 
libraries  in  Chicago  gave  a  reception  in 
the  ball  room  of  the  Hotel  La  Sfule  with 
refreshments  and  dancing. 

The  registered  attendance  at  the  I. 
L.  A.  meeting  was  109, 
Papers  Presented — 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was 
What  we  do  in  addition  to  library  work 
by  Lorena  N.  Webber,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  at  Jacksonville.  After 
stating  local  conditions  in  Jacksonville, 
Miss  Webber  said : 

Two  ytars  ago  the  library  gathered 
together  a  collection  of  the  best  sew- 
ing, manual  training,  and  arts  and  crafts- 
work  done  in  the  state  institutions,  pub- 
lic schools,  and  colleges.  The  exhibit 
was  of  sufficient  value  to  demand  a  ni^ht 
watchman  and  of  enough  general  in- 
terest to  attract  nearly  a  thousand  vis- 
itors during  the  few  days  it  was  shown. 

Free  lectures  have  been  held  fre- 
quently during  the  last  5  years  and  such 
representative  audiences  gathered  that 
it  was  decided  to  try  a  regular  series  last 
winter.  Tuesday  evening  was  set  apart 
for  keeping  open  house,  and  during  the 
winter  months  the  audience  varied  from 
50  to  250.  Two  sterfopticon  talks  were 
given  and  several  evenings  were  devoted 
to  reading  modem  dramas. 

The  largest  number  came  out  to  hear 
the  practical  talks  which  were  timely. 
"Beautifying  the  home  grounds"  was 
given  late  in  March,  and  a  bird  talk  just 
as  the  birds  were  arriving.  Two  after- 
noons were  in  charge  of  the  Domestic 
science  department  at  the  Woman's  col- 
lege; one  on  "What  the  housewife  may 
do  to  keep  her  family  well"  and  "The 
well  balanced  ration."     Sixty  or  seventy 
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women  came  out  for  these.  Requests 
have  been  made  for  more  lectures  on 
both  of  these  subjects. 

There  were  fears  for  the  success  of 
the  February  evenings  which  we  called 
"Little  glimpses  of  fascinating  books." 
Three  or  four  books  were  reviewed  or 
appreciated  each  evening.  An  attempt  at 
informality  was  made,  and  it  was  thoug^ht 
that  there  might  be  some  general  dis- 
cussion from  a  very  small  group  such 
as  we  expected.  C)nly  a  dozen  chairs 
were  scattered  about  the  room,  and  the 
40  extra  people  who  came  carried  in 
their  own  chairs  and  placed  them  at 
their  pleasure.  The  number  increased 
each  evening  until  the  last  night  in  Feb- 
ruary there  were  over  80  present.  We 
made  the  mistake  of  allowing  each  speak- 
er too  much  time— 20  minutes. 

Books  not  often  read  were  chosen  for 
the  most  part,  but  a  variety  was  afforded 
by  the  selection  of  a  few  notable  new 
ones.  The  books  which  were  especially 
well  reviewed  have  been  in  great  de- 
mand ever  since. 

We  are  being  asked  on  the  street  car 
when  our  talks  are  to  begin,  and  the 
list  will  be  announced  the  middle  of 
January. 

Six  persons  have  volunteered  to  act  as 
leaders  for  purely  recreational  reading 
circles  for  workmg  girls — this  is  in- 
tended to  reach  the  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers. A  leader  of  the  college  chorus 
will  have  books  on  music,  heads  of  de- 
partments at  the  colleges  will  have  the 
novel  and  history,  modem  drama,  the 
short  story  and  art  books  will  be  han- 
dled by  young  women  who  have  recently 
had  fine  courses  in  such  schools  as  Smith 
and  Wellesley.  All  of  these  people  have 
magnetism,  and  we  hope  the  experiment 
will  prove  a  success.  The  circles  will 
meet  once  a  week  during  March  from 
7-8  in  the  evening,  and  the  girls  will 
be  encouraged  to  bring  their  lunches  to 
the  building. 

Some  hero  stories  are  to  be  given  to 
the  younger  children.  These  story  hours 
will  be  planned  entirely  by  the  children's 
librarian,  but  carried  out  by  young  wo- 
men of  leisure  and  fine  personality. 

The  older  girls  of  the  eighth  grade  are 
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to  have  readings  once  a  week  from  the 
l)est  poetry.  The  head  of  the  Oratory 
department  at  the  Woman's  college  will 
start  the  reading  with  Enoch  Arden.  In 
addition  to  the  other  narrative  poems, 
some  of  the  best  lyrics  will  be  given  to 
them. 

To  stimulate  interest  the  program  will 
be  announced  in  full  just  before  we  be- 
gin. Last  year  we  made  an  effort  to 
.select  such  titles  as  would  not  be  trite 
and  such  as  would  excite  interest  or 
curiosity.  The  talk  on  lawns  was  called 
"Back  to  the  land  on  a  town  lot,"  the 
bird  talk  "The  birds  are  here  again." 

A  charming  and  popular  man  from 
one  of  the  colleges  closed  the  series  with 
a  talk  on  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was 
asked  to  suggest  his  own  title,  and  he  re- 
quested that  it  be  "A  wise  guy."  This 
was  rather  flippant  for  such  a  dignified 
proceeding  as  ours,  but  it  was  so  adver- 
tised, and  it  excited  much  curiosity  be- 
cause its  real  subject  was  kept  a  secret. 

The  next  subject  on  the  program  was 


Mrs  Eugenie  M.  Bacon  of  Decatur,  a 
member  of  the  commission  told  the  story 
of  its  establishment;  how  it  was  ar- 
langed  that  the  State  library  should  take 
ihe  commission  under  its  wing,  by  add- 
ing three  amendments  to  the  present 
State  library  act  which  were  hastily  writ- 
ten up  in  five  hours  at  Springfield,  passed 
the  last  day  of  the  session  and  $1,500  ap- 
propriated for  its  annual  support. 

In  the  fall  of  1909,  the  commissioners 
were  appointed,  but  no  room  for  the 
work  could  be  found  in  the  state  build- 
ings at  Springfield.  Since  the  8,000  vol- 
umes of  the  225  traveling  libraries  be- 
longing to  the  Federation  of  women's 
clubs  which  had  been  voted  to  the  com- 
mission were  deposited  in  Decatur,  quar- 
ters were  rented  temporarily  in  the  De- 
catur public  library.  The  headquarters 
have  remained  there  for  over  four  years. 
Secretary  Woods  has  found  room  at 
Springfield,  and  the  transfer  to  the  state 
library  will  be  made  in  January. 

Of  the  $1,500  available,  the  salary  of 
the  oi^nizer  was  fixed  at  $900,  the  rent 
of  the  quarters  was  $400,  leaving  a  bal- 
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ance  of  $200  for  other  expenses,  such  as 
traveling,  postage,  etc.  The  increase  to 
$1,800  by  the  1910  legislature  was  not 
great;  so  the  work  was  still  handicapped, 
and  Secretary  Rose  was  conservative, 
and  Secretary  Doyle  did  nothing. 

The  1913  legislature  appropriated 
$5,270  which  is  now  available.  The  com- 
mission has  been  disappointed  in  what 
has  been  accomplished,  but  hopes  for 
constructive  criticism  from  the  Library 
association.  If  something  cannot  be 
done  with  the  increased  appropriation, 
the  new  quarters,  and  the  new  secretary 
of  state,  Mrs  Bacon  was  in  favor  of  wip- 
ing out  the  commission. 

Eugenia  Allin,  organizer  of  the  com- 
mission followed  with  her  annual  re- 
port as  it  is  being  published  for  dis- 
tribution. 

She  reported  that  the  work  of  a  com- 
mission IS  to  strengthen  the  small  li- 
braries and  to  give  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  communities  to  establish  local 
book  collections.  The  leading  influence 
in  this  is  the  local  woman's  club. 

Most  gratifying  appreciation  was 
shown  by  those  reached  by  the  commb- 
sion,  and  the  correspondence  is  evidence 
of  the  growth  of  the  work.  With  the  en- 
larged appropriation  the  work  should 
progress  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  greatest  library  needs  in 
Illinois  now  is  a  field  organizer,  to  go 
to  a  library  for  a  definite  period  of 
time,  to  bring  the  library  up  to  date 
through  modern  methods  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  librarian. 

Many  libraries  are  handicapped 
through  lack  of  suflicient  financial  sup- 
port, so  that  the  salaries  are  too  small 
to  justify  the  librarian  in  spending  time 
and  money  in  professional  training;  yet 
the  local  community  suffers  doubly. 
The  summer  course  in  library  training  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  some  meas- 
ure provides  for  this,  but  all  cannot  be 
reached. 

The  growth  and  possibilities  of  the 
work  of  the  commission  depend  largely 
on  funds :  first,  for  equipment  and  run- 
ning expenses;  second,  to  procure  com- 
petent, enthusiastic  workers.     A  salary 


must  be  offered  these  which  will  guaran- 
tee efficiency ;  and  the  work  requires  peo- 
ple especially  trained  for  it 

The  need  for  legislation  is  great.  The 
present  library  laws  are  very  difficult 
of  interpretation  and  not  liberal  enougfa 
in  r^ard  to  financial  support. 

The  Commission  form  of  government 
law  has  been  declared  constitutional,  but 
the  present  law  is  indefinite  in  r^^ard  to 
the  library  board,  its  powers  and  duties, 
the  number  of  its  members;  or  the  com- 
missioners may  even  keep  the  library 
under  their  control  without  any  specif 
library  board. 

The  revenue  act  known  as  the  Juul 
law  has  caused  hardship  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  library  fund.  It  is  hopnl 
that  ere  long  the  laws  will  place  the  li- 
brary on  the  same  plane  as  the  schools 
now  occupy,  and  thus  in  the  educatioiul 
system,  and  not  subject  to  practically 
every  law  now  passed  regarding  munici- 
pal affairs. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  are  181 
public  libraries  in  Illinois.  Of  the  102 
counties  in  the  state,  all  but  20  have 
one  or  more  public  libraries.  Miss  Allin 
reported  19  new  public  libraries  estab- 
lished in  the  past  two  years,  and  14  sub- 
scription libraries  and  reading  rooms ;  17 
new  Carnegie  buildings,  with  seven  of- 
fers outstanding,  six  new  buildings  from 
other  sources. 

On  October  12,  1911,  the  Illinois  li- 
brary trustees'  association  was  organized 
with  representatives  from  21  cities  pres- 
ent, and  annual  meetings  have  been  held 
since. 

Following  this  report,  Hon  Harry 
Woods,  secretary  of  state  and  ex-oflicio 
Illinois  state  librarian  and  member  of 
the  Library  extension  commission  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  He  said  he  had 
come  to  the  meeting  on  the  advice  of 
Miss  Ahem  and  Mr  Windsor  to  ask  the 
co-operation  of  every  librarian  present 
Suggestions  as  to  the  State  library 
would  not  be  unwelcome  at  his  office. 
He  admitted  that  he  was  more  of  a 
politician  than  a  librarian,  but  he  was 
willing  to  learn.  He  hoped  to  catalt^ 
and  classify  the  80,000  volumes  there,  so 
that  the  collection  could  be  used  not  only 
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by  the  legislators  but  by  every  resident  in 
the  state  who  needed  them. 

As  an  additional  favor  he  asked  that 
the  librarians  present  assist  in  releasing 
the  State  library  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Civil  service  commission.  This  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  get  good 
assistants  at  present. 

The  third  main  subject  was 
Work  and  program  of  the  Illinois  Lcgialative 
Borcaa 

This  was  introduced  by  Hon  Finley  F. 
Bell,  the  secretary,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  librarians  are  vitally  interested 
in  reference  work  needs  no  discussion. 
That  the  extensive  libraries  both  in  Il- 
linois and  the  other  states  of  the  unfon 
have  not  been  sufficiently  utilized  by  the 
law-making  bodies  is  apparent  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  constructive  legisla- 
tion. 

Governor  Duijne,  realizing  the  great 
good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  such 
bureaus  now  operating  in  about  20  states, 
and  in  several  of  the  leading  municipali- 
ties, urged  in  his  inaugural  address  cer- 
tain measures  which  prompted  the  as- 
sembly to  establish  a  Legislative  refer- 
ence bureau  in  the  state  capitol  at 
Springfield  in  1913, 

The  debate  attending  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  brought  forth  some  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  bureau  should  be  in  the 
executive,  l^slative,  or  judicial  depart- 
ments. Some  maintained  that  it  should 
be  located  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  many  realized  that  similar  discus- 
sion had  retarded  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral bureau,  while  in  the  states  where 
bureaus  had  been  established  there  was 
no  question  of  authority  involyed, 
good  results  had  been  obtained,  and  the 
unanimous  endorsements  of  the  state  of- 
ficers secured  as  well  as  the  almost  un- 
animous support  of  the  legislatures  them- 
selves. 

.  The  Forty-eighth  general  assembly  in 
Illinois  finally  decided  that  the  governor 
should  be  the  chairman  of  the  Bureau, 
and  that  the  membership  should  consist 
of  two  senators,  and  two  members  of  the 
House,  who  were  the  chairmen  of  the 


judiciary  and  appropriations  conunittees 
m  their  respective  bodies.  The  wisdom 
of  this  action  is  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  functions  of  the  Illinois 
Bureau  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
other  states.  Especially  so,  in  that  the 
budget  for  state  expenditures  is  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Bureau,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  the  collection  of  legislative  data, 
the  clerical  work  necessary  at  session 
time,  and  the  bill  drafting  department, 
make  four  specific  functions  which  the 
Bureau  is  to  exercise. 

The  first  function  is  most  important, 
viz :  which  has  to  do  with  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  several  departments  of  the 
state  government  or  the  making  of  a 
budget  for  the  next  biennium  the  same 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  comparative 
statement  showing  the  disbursements. of 
the  fund  appropriated  by  the  last  session 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Heretofore  in  our  state  very  little,  if 
any,  attention  has  been  given  to  securing 
a  systematic  plan  for  considering  ex* 
penditures  and  estimates.  Generally  the 
petitioners  secured  from  the  appropria- 
tions committee  what  their  requisition 
called  for.  There  was  no  time  for  the 
committee  to  inquire  into  previous  ex- 
penditures or  carefuUy  to  consider  the 
justice  or  necessity  of  the  demands  which 
have  been  made  upon  them,  and  then 
when  the  measures  were  presented  to  the 
legislative  body,  there  was  still  less  time 
for  deliberation,  and  money  was  general- 
ly allowed  or  refused,  according  to  who 
advocated  the  expenditure  or  retrench- 
ment. Trading  in  legislation  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  system,  and  the  people's 
money  was  sometimes  diverted  into  chan- 
nels which  brought  but  little  result;  and 
then  again  the  spending  of  necessary 
sums  for  wise  and  consistent  measures 
was  oft-times  prevented.  Lack  tof  a 
systematic  method  of  expenditures,  and 
the  want  of  a  uniform  classification  made 
for  extravagance,  and  was  the  means 
whereby  discord  and  contention  were 
given  birth,  and  deliberation  upon  con- 
structive legislation  prevented. 

We  are  seeking  from  the  various  states 
complete  information  as  to  how  their 
budgets  are   drawn.     V/e  have  at  our 
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command  the  reports  covering  the  in- 
quiry of  the  federal  govermnent,  and  we 
are  in  correspondence  with  the  proper 
officials  in  botn  Europe  and  Australia  to 
secure  as  much  information  as  possible, 
to  equip  us  better  with  the  knowledge 
that  will  be  necessary  to  frame  an  in- 
telligent budget. 

The  co-operation  of  the  several  de- 
partment heads  will,  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary, and  if  their  summaries  of  expendi- 
tures are  complete,  and  their  estimate  of 
appropriations  consistent,  it  will  allow 
tne  next  general  assembly  to  accomplish 
quickly  what  has  previously  required 
months  partially  to  comprehend.  The 
policy  of  spending  money  must  be  scien- 
tific, and  It  is  as  necessary  that  every 
period  of  expenditure  be  as  earnestly 
considered  as  the  revenue  policy  of  as- 
sessing the  valuation  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  collected.  We 
will  try  to  be  as  considerate  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  budget  of  the  matter  sub- 
mitted as  possible.  Like  the  bill  draft- 
ing feature  of  our  work,  we  are  largely 
to  transmit  the  information  which  is  fur- 
nished us,  and  we  shall  try  to  make  as  in- 
telligent a  presentation  of  the  matter  as 
is  possible  with  the  authority  given  us 
and  the  fund  at  our  disposal. 

The  acquisition  of  material  is  progress- 
ing rapidly,  and  during  the  three  months 
of  our  existence  we  have  secured  con- 
siderable information  in  the  way  of  gen- 
eral textbooks,  encyclopedias,  yearbooks, 
etc. ;  the  federal  statutes,  the  statutes  and 
reports  of  all  the  states,  and  the  more 
recent  session  laws ;  prominent  works  on 
political  economy  and  sociology,  but  we 
do  not  attempt  to  duplicate  the  informa- 
tion that  may  be  found  in  our  state  li- 
brary. We  subscribe  to  the  important 
magazines  dealing  with  economic  and 
social  topics,  and  to  all  the  chief  dailies 
in  the  United  States,  clipping  the  news- 
papers, and  extracting  articles  which  we 
consider  of  worth  from  the  magazines. 

We  make  up  this  matter  in  book  form, 
under  a  special  subject,  classifying  the 
information  according  to  the  Dewey 
decimal  classification,  providing  specific 
cards  for  certain  articles  in  the  books 
which  we  have  on  our  shelves,  and  we 


file  the  newspaper  clippings  and  maga- 
zine extracts  in  filing  boxes  similar  to 
the  scheme  employed  in  the  civics  room 
of  the  Chicago  public  library. 

Our  system  of  indexing  comprehends 
a  large  field  and  admits  of  expansion 
when  the  growth  of  the  Bureau  demands 
it. 

We  have  a  comparative  index  in  which 
we  card  books,  magazine  articles  and 
pamphlets  which  are  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, or  the  reports  of  committees  that 
are  to  investigate  a  special  subject  in 
the  various  states  and  cities;  in  fact,  all 
information  which  we  consider  of  im- 
portance and  that  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  publishers  or  found  in  var- 
ious libraries.  Bibliographic  information 
has  our  constant  attention,  and  up  to 
(late  information  is  continually  being 
sought.  We  card  its  location,  and  then 
if  £e  information  is  requested,  and  if 
we  do  not  have  it  ourselves  either  in  tiie 
IJureau  or  in  the  state  library,  we  gen- 
erally know  where  to  find  it.  It  is  our 
l>urpose  to  collect  as  much  biblic^raphic 
information  from  the  different  state  li- 
braries as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
place  the  representatives  from  the  dif- 
ferent districts  in  touch  with  this  data 
when  they  require  it.  We  are  collectii^ 
and  intend  to  publish  summaries  of  the 
laws  of  the  different  states  upon  current 
legislation ;  to  make  digests  of  the  laws 
itffecting  some  general  subjects;  to  ac- 
fjuire  all  the  legal  information,  economic 
and  social  help  from  every  possible 
source,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  assem- 
bly, in  as  concise  and  brief  a  manner  as 
possible  to  the  end  that  with  this  help 
they  may  be  enabled  more  intelligently  to 
understand  the  problems  that  perplex  the 
ordinary  legislator,  and  when  armed  with 
this  knowledge  to  make  better  laws  which 
will  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts  and 
lie  based  upon  scientific  investigation. 
The  help  that  we  supply  will  at  all  times 
be  non-political;  we  advocate  no  cause 
nor  hinder  the  collection  of  information 
on  any  subject  to  the  detriment  of  any 
party  or  person;  we  have  freedom  of 
research ;  we  seek  the  facts  and  give  them 
without  comment  to  those  requesting  tfie 
information  and  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
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cdve  it.  The  collection  of  this  data  prac- 
tically sets  forth  the  workii^  of  all 
human  institutions  and  involves  a  knowW 
edge  of  our  social  system  and  the  ccwi- 
structton  of  our  government  in  all  its 
ramifications.  This  data  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  secure  for  ourselves,  but  in 
searching  for  this  truth  we  will  exercise 
full  liberty,  and  tell  what  we  find  with- 
out hindrance. 

During  the  session  of  the  l^islature, 
as  the  act  creating  the  Bureau  sets  forth, 
we  shall  collect,  catalog,  classify,  index, 
completely  digest,  topically  index,  check 
list,  and  summarize  all  bills,  memorials, 
resolutions,  and  orders  as  well  as  sub- 
stitutes, amendments,  and  changes,  if 
any,  introduced  in  each  branch  of  the 
general  assembly,  as  soon  as  practic- 
able after  they  are  printed,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  acquainting  the  legislative  body 
with  complete  information  as  to  all 
measures  mtroduced,  and  by  this  pro- 
cess much  duplication  in  the  introduction 
of  measures  can  be  avoided. 

This  system  will  also  enable  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  to  co-operate  free- 
ly and  will  elmiinate  the  presentation  of 
many  bills,  thus  affording  more  time  for 
deliberation  which  is  most  necessary  for 
intelligent  action,  and  on  the  whole  re- 
ducing the  labor  involved  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  a  measure.  With  the  data 
that  is  being  compiled  the  legislature  can 
readily  secure  information  on  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  interested,  and 
our  index  system  will  show  what  efforts 
were  made  in  the  past  to  have  similar 
measures  enacted  into  law.  This  informa- 
tion will  guard  against  the  pitfalls  en- 
countered by  previous  Assemblies  thus 
again  saving  unnecessary  labor  and  mak- 
ing more  speedy  the  adoption  of  good 
measures,  and  more  easy  the  detection 
of  bad  ones. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
purposes  for  which  the  Bureau  may  be 
employed  is  that  of  bill  drafting,  or  the 
preparation  of  measures,  and  the  giving 
of  legal  assistance  to  the  members  upon 
their  request.  This  is  a  most  important 
work.  Bill  drafting,  while  in  a  sense  a 
science,  I  believe  has  not  been  mastered 
by  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals, 


and  those  who  will  undertake  it  must 
realize  fully  that  the  function  of  law- 
making belongs  to  the  people's  represen- 
tatives. Our  Bureau  will  take  up  this 
work,  fully  cognizant  of  that  fact.  It 
will  merely  act  in  a  clerical  capacity,  in- 
sisting that  the  users  of  the  Bureau  dic- 
tate the  principles  around  which  they 
wish  a  measure  built.  The  Bureau  wiU 
dictate  no  legislation  and  offer  no  sug- 
gestions which  might  be  construed  as  be- 
me  for  or  against  a  measure.  The  force 
which  will  have  charge  of  this  particular 
feature  of  our  work  will  have  to  be  ex- 
tremely competent.  They  will  have  to  have 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
subject  of  the  measure  they  are  drafting, 
appreciating  fully  the  meaning  of  words 
in  all  their  different  relations,  and  being 
ever  careful  of  using  words  and  phrases 
which  the  courts  have  defined,  and  never 
allowing  the  same  words  or  phrases  to 
have  different  meanings  in  the  same  bill ; 
they  will  have  to  be  acquainted  to  the 
smallest  detail  with  the  basic  law  of  the 
state,  and  to  be  able  to  express  clearly 
and  succinctly  their  ideas  in  words  and 
suitable  language  which  must  mean  a 
certain  thing  and  nothing  else,  making 
it  so  clear  that  those  who  read  it  even  in 
bad  faith  cannot  twist  or  contort  it  to 
mean  but  the  one  thing.  By  close  at- 
tention to  these  details,  we  will  assure  to 
the  law  a  more  ready  affirmation  of  the 
courts.  How  to  bring  all  the  helps  that 
we  intend  to  provide  is  a  problem  that 
demands  great  knowledge,  skill,  and  con- 
stant practice. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  especially  the  higher  bodies  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  this 
knowledge  must  not  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  the  courts  of  the  state  or  the  na- 
tion, but  should  be  international.  The 
draftsman  must  never  attempt  to  be  a 
mere  copyist.  The  construction  of  reme- 
dial and  beneficial  measures  depends  up- 
on an  adequate  knowledge  of  conditions, 
the. most  minute  understanding  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  laws,  and  the 
history  of  their  application,  so  that  thus 
armed,  he  may  be  able  to  help  formulate 
new  measures,  which  will  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  present  code,  and  in 
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the  repealing  of  acts,  to  do  so  specifi- 
ciatly  so  as  not  to  make  void  certain  ^ood 
provisions  while  seeking  to  discontinue 
the  use  of. bad  ones. 

In  conclusion,  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
while  at  this  time  in  the  constructive 
period  is  being  utilized  by  many  civic 
bodies  and  individuals.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  co-operate  with  the  librarians 
in  the  principal  states  and  cities,  with  the 
leading  universities,  with  the  different 
state  officials,  and  seek  to  equip  ourselves 
with  information  on  legislation  that  will 
make  the  Bureau  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  the  le^slature.  We  will  ad- 
vocate no  measures  nor  swerve  from  the 
policy  that  "we  deal  in  facts,"  exercising 
full  liberty  in  our  search  for  knowledge, 
and  giving  the  result  of  our  research  to 
those  entitled  without  comment  or  dicta- 
tion. 

This  paper  was  discussed  first  by  Miss 
Mary  J.  Booth,  librarian  of  the  Charles- 
ton state  normal  school,  who  emphasized 
that  the  merchants,  farmers,  lawyers,  and 
others  who  make  up  our  legislatures 
should  have  some  convenient  place,  1) 
to  obtain  reliable,  non-partisan  informa- 
tion upon  the  bills  presented,  and  2)  to 
obtain  help  in  the  actual  drafting  of  bills ; 
in  a  word  to  make  legislation  more  scien- 
tific. 

The  duties  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  are 
broader  in  two  respects  than  those  in 
some  other  states : 

1.  The  duty  to  classify,  digest,  and  in- 
dex all  bills,  resolutions,  etc.,  and  every 
Monday  to  distribute  copies  to  each  mem- 
ber. Some  bureaus  keep  a  card  index 
of  bills  introduced,  but  to  give  over  by 
statute  this  work  of  analyzing  the  bills 
and  even  printing  them  is  to  broaden  its 
duties. 

2.  The  duty  to  prepare  a  detailed  bud- 
get of  appropriations  for  the  next  bi- 
ennium  with  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
voted  by  the  previous  Assembly.  TTiis 
has  formerly  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  on  appropriations  who  se- 
cured it  30  days  before  adjournment, 
resulting  in  hurried  consideration  and 
action.  The  budget  will  now  be  avail- 
able near  the  beginning  of  the  session. 


and  better  consideration  can  be  given  the 
different  items. 

The  other  two  par^aphs  in  the  act 
provide  for  a  legislative  reference  li- 
brary and  a  bill  drafting  department, 
both  of  which  have  proved  helpful  in 
other  states. 

Indexes  that  have  proved  of  value  in 
other  places  are: 

1 .  Catalt^  of  the  material  in  the  library, 
augmented  by  that  found  in  libraries 
in  the  same  city  and  in  other  cities. 
Material  giving  comparative  statis- 
tics should  be  noted  in  the  main  cata- 
log or  a  separate  comparative  cata- 
log. 

2.  Index  to  the  state  documents,  as  well 
as  a  check  list  of  the  documents  them- 
selves. This  index  in  Illinois  need 
go  no  further  back  than  1904  as  Miss 
Hasse's  index  would  cover  the  period 
before  that  date. 

3.  Bill  index,  as  before  mentioned,  ex- 
tended to  include  a  record  of  all  bills 
introduced  for  several  sessions  back. 
The  history  of  such  bills  could  then 
be  looked  up  in  the  journals. 

4.  Index  to  senate  and  house  journals, 
also  an  index  to  the  opinions  of  the  at- 
torney general. 

A  bureau  conducted  on  the  basis  "we 
deal  in  facts"  will  be  of  great  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  general  assembly  but  to 
the  whole  state  of  Illinois. 

Mr  Lester  of  Wisconsin  pointed  out 
further  the  wide  opportunities  before  the 
Bureau.  He  suggested  one  point  which 
was  open  to  question:  i.  e.,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget.  He  considered  this 
the  point  of  greatest  danger  because,  to 
be  successful,  it  goes  back  to  a  funda- 
mental accounting  system.  Also,  it  may 
limit  itself  to  a  mere  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics, but  it  might  include  some  recom- 
mendation based  on  the  financial  condi- 
tions in  the  state.  The  Bureau  must  keep 
awav  from  politics. 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  by  John 
B.  Kaiser  of  the  Universi^  of  lUmois 
Library  as  follows: 

Legislative  reference  work  is  essen- 
tially non-partisan,  disinterested  and 
scientific.  It  has  for  its  object  the  im- 
pro\ement  of  legislation.    It  aims  to  sup- 
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ply  to  the  state's  law-makers,  in  conven- 
ient form,  all  the  infonnation  needed  as 
a  basis  for  l^slative  action.  This  in- 
cludes comparative  texts  of  existing  law, 
definite  and  detailed  knowledge  of  its 
success  or  failure  in  operation,  knowl- 
edge of  community  conditions  demand- 
ing remedial  legislation,  and  expert  as- 
sistance in  so  drafting  bills  that  as  laws 
they  will  stand  the  test  of  the  courts 
both  as  to  correctness  of  form  and  com- 
pliance with  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Illinois  law  is 
open  to  criticism  on  two  counts:  IJ  The 
tenure  of  office  of  the  executive  is  un- 
certain, dependent  upon  both  the  results 
of  popular  election  and  political  in- 
fluence. This  tenure  should  be  so  secure 
and  permanent  that  the  state  may  expect 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  years  of  experience. 

2)  The  law  places  in  control  of  a 
bureau,  which  to  be  successful  must  be 
essentially  non-partisan  and  disinter- 
ested, men  whose  official  duties  as  legis- 
lators make  them  necessarily  interested 
in  and  sponsors  for  certain  legislation, 
and  men  who  have  quite  properly  party 
affiliations. 

These  two  defects  inherent  in  the  law 
make  successful  work  difficult.  They 
need  not  prevent  it.  All  the  more  credit 
will  be  due  a  bureau  which  makes  a 
record  for  efficient  service  in  spite  of 
them. 

What  special  opportunities  lie  before 
this  bureau? 

Among  other  things,  it  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  index  properly  the  laws  and 
bills  of  Illinois ;  to  aid  in  drafting  scien- 
tifically planned  legislation;  and  to  pre- 
pare in  advance  of  the  le^slature's  meet- 
ing a  state  budget.  Budget-making  is 
a  subject  at  present  receiving  careful 
consideration  in  Washington,  in  several 
of  the  states,  and  in  academic  circles. 
The  Illinois  experiment  will  be  closely 
watched. 

In  Senate  bill  274  as  originally  intro- 
duced certain  other  duties  were  specified. 
Among  those  stricken  out  but  which  may 
possibly  he  considered  by  the  new  bu- 
reau are:  a)  A  survey  of  the  industrial 
and  economic  needs  of  the  state  with  a 
view  to  recommending  remedial  l^sla- 


tion.  b)  To  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  operation  of  the  laws  in  other  states 
and  countries  where  such  investigation 
and  report  will  afford  information  of 
value  to  the  general  assembly. 

Q^tte  properly  provisions  that  would 
have  been  made  the  Legislative  reference 
bureau  an  efficient  investigating  commis- 
sion authorized  to  look  into  me  affairs 
of  any  and  all  state  departments  were 
eliminated.  Such  work  can  be  per- 
formed better  by  some  agency  other  than 
one  specifically  authorized  to  perform 
the  duties  attaching  to  a  legislative  ref- 
erence bureau. 

No  doubt  realizing  this,  the  same  l^s- 
lature  which  created  this  Bureau  estab- 
lished also  a  State  Committee  on  economy 
and  efficiency  which  is  to  examine  mi- 
nutely all  branches  of  the  state  govern- 
ment— all  departments,  bureaus,  offices, 
and  institutions — with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining how  greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency can  be  effected  in  the  state  govern- 
ment by  co-ordinating  the  work  of  exist- 
ing departments,  and  by  combining,  elim- 
inating, or  expanding  other  offices  where 
better  administration  would  result  there- 
from. 

The  present  Legislative  reference  bu- 
reau should  be  able  to  aid  materially  in 
this  work  by  supplying  information  in 
regard  to  comparative  experience  else- 
where relating  to  centralized  boards  of 
control  for  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions, boards  of  public  affairs  and  tie 
host  of  other  possible  substitutes  for  ex- 
isting methods  of  administration. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  raised 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  well  to 
establish  the  Legislative  reference  bu- 
reau al:  the  State  university  instead  of  at 
Springfield,  or  of  establishing  at  least  a 
co-operative  office  there  in  addition  to 
permanent  headquarters  at  Springfield. 
The  main  objection  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  legislative 
halls.  Recc^izing  this  as  a  substantial 
objection  what  can  be  said  on  the  oiher 
side? 

1.  The  university  has  better  library  fa- 
cilities than  are  available  in  Spring- 
field. 

2.  More   experts   on   subjects  likely   to 
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come  up  for  discussion  and  l^j'a- 
tive  consideration  are  available  in 
Urbana  and  Champaign  than  in 
Springfield. 

3.  In  establishing  a  university  bureau, 
the  state  would  be  utilizing  existing 
state  facilities,  making  unnecess— y 
the  collection  of  another  large  auxil- 
iary reference  library,  and  thus  fur- 
nishing a  concrete  example  of  co-or- 
dination and  co-operation  in  the  in- 
terests of  state  economy  and  efficiency. 

4,  Constructive  legislation  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  ready  reference  work,  but  can 
be  and  has  been  prepared  to  advant- 
age at  a  distance  of  at  least  five  hours 
from   the  legislative  chambers. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  a  university  bu- 
reau ;  it  is  a  simple  statement  of  qualifi- 
cations possessed  by  the  university  which 
are  suited  to  this  purpose.  As  I  am  to 
leave  it  and  the  state*,  I  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  improper  motives  when  I  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
alert  and  well-equipped  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  country,  and  could  well 
handle  legislative  and  municipal  refer- 
ence and  research  work,  were  it  so  au- 
thorized. 

There  is  a  recognized  problem  of  in- 
telligent legislation.  The  Legislative  ref- 
erence bureau  is  one  factor  in  its  solu- 
tion. In  Illinois  we  have  the  problem; 
we  now  have  this  factor  in  a  possible 
solution.  We  can  all  join  in  expressing 
the  wish  that  the  factor  under  discussion 
prove  a  major  factor  in  this  work. 

Miss  Cleland  of  Indiana  spoke  of  the 
Bureau  as  a  centre  of  much  co-operative 
work. 

Mr  Schenck  of  Chicago  presented  a 
defect  in  the  bill  drafting  power  which 
must  be  advisory.  The  librarian  col- 
lects, the  lawyer  advises.  The  Bureau's 
power  must  be  to  collect  impartially  and 
to  advise  on  form  only.  Hcr^hought  also 
that  the  Bureau  should  be  at  the  state 
capitol,  and  not  away  from  it. 

Dr  Putnam  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress discussed  the  three  attitudes  of 


•Note:  February  1,  Mr  Kaiser  became 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  at  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


congressmen  in  r^;ard  to  the  proposed 
national  bureau. 

1.  Some  do  not  wish  the  bureau  attached 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the 
ground  that  the  library  is  not  a  part 
of  the  legislative  family. 

2.  Some  concede  they  do  not  need  any 
aid,  and  that  the  information  aboi  t 
bills  is  thrashed  out  in  the  conunittees. 

3.  Some  say  the  Library  oi  v^ongress  is 
already  a  legislative  reference  bureau. 
In  regard  to  uniting  the  collecting  and 

bill  drafting  in  one  bureau,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  ultimate  expediency.  In 
regard  to  the  budget,  will  the  initiative 
of  remedial  legislation  come  from  the 
Bureau  ?  The  study  of  facta  will  be 
there,  but  can  they  surest?  The  answer 
must  be.  No. 

Mr  Legler  of  Chicago  spoke  of  the  bill 
drafting  as  carried  on  in  Wisconsin.  This 
duty  was  added  to  the  Bureau  there  with 
reluctance,  because  the  personal  equation 
bulks  so  large.  The  plan  devised  was 
to  show  that  the  Bureau  did  not  initiate ; 
the  l^slator  dictated  the  essentials, 
signed  the  deposition,  and  also  the  printed 
copy  of  the  bill,  thus  shouldenng  all 
responsibility  for  it. 

He  suggested  that  the  Bureau  might 
anticipate  inquiry  on  any  subject  by 
building  up  a  body  of  material  on  it, 
taking  its  cue  from  the  press,  but  that 
the  Bureau  should  not  indicate  what 
legislation  might  be  enacted. 
Municipal  reference  work  of  the  Chicago 
public  library 

was  presented  by  Henry  E.  Legler, 
■  librarian. 

A  municipal  reference  library  exists 
for  the  same  reasons  as  the  state  legis- 
lative reference  department.  It  serves 
a  large  clientele— the  city  of  Chicago  is 
larger  than  some  states — with  many  in- 
terests, 70  aldermen,  2,000  city  officials, 
2Yi  million  residents.  For  example,  it 
helps  the  Ways  and  Means  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  study 
civic  problems.  It  has  a  room  on  the 
tenth  floor  of  the  City  hall  correlated 
with  the  civics  room  in  the  library.  It 
came  to  the  library  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  aldermen. 
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Since  the  library  has  taken  it  over, 
the  expert  caulogers  have  brought  out 
an  index  of  current  ordinances  in  other 
cities.  Also  the  material  has  been  or- 
ganized and  made  ready  for  immediate 
access.  The  aldermen  have  taken  a 
new  interest,  using  this  dei)artment  on 
auch  questions  as  smoke  nuisance,  anti- 
noise  carapain-n,  and  garbaee  disposal. 
..  How  mUch  IS  it  used  by  the  city  out- 
side of  official  circles?  The  entire  city 
is  interested.  Municipal  Reference  Bul- 
letin No.  1  has  just  been  issued  on 
Rates  of  fare  on  public  motor  vehicles 
in  15  cities,  and  the  aldermen  have  just 
appropriated  money  to  continue  the 
buUetm.  Last  year  '9,000  people  used 
the  civics  room.  The  question  is  now 
how  to  find  room  for  the  people.  This 
is  done  by  keeping  out  the  non-serious 
users,  thus  curtailing  its  use.  This  is 
regulated  by  requiring  credentials  frpm 
high  school  instructors. 

The  last  subject  to  be  presented  was 
Commission  government  as  affecting 
Illinois  libraries.  On  this  topic  a  paper 
was  presented  by  Jane  P.  Hubbell. 
librarian  of  the  Rockford  public  library, 
who  took  as  her  phase  of  the  subject 
CommiHion  govenunent  as  affecting  li- 
braries in  cities  ontside  of  Illinois 
When  one  considers  that  the  Com- 
mission' form  of  government  has  been 
in  use  in  American  cities  only  a  dozen 
years,  the  number  of  cities  which  have 
adopted  it  appears  remarkable.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  munic- 
ipal league  in  Toronto  last  month,  371 
cities  were  reported  as  having  adopted 
the  commission  plan,  and  the  number 
is  being  added  to  almost  daily.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  movement  has 
spread  throughout  the  country  indi- 
cates the  wide  spread  dissatisfaction 
with  prevailing  conditions,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  to  establish  an  im- 
proved form  of  municipal  government. 
The  underlying  principle  of  commis- 
sion government,  and  the  one  which 
gives  it  its  name,  is  the  concentration 
of  responsibility  and  authority  in  a 
small  board  of  commission  of  officials 
(usually  5)  elected  at  large,  which  sup- 
plants the  mayor  and  city  council  elect- 
ed by  wards. 


•'Vhe  spread  of  the  commission  idea 
has  brought  into  being  a  large  number 
of  commission  laws  and  special  char- 
ters, some  of  the  provisions  of  which 
have  proven  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
libraries  affected. 

.iMost  of  the  commission  laws  have 
been  indefinite  in  their  provisions  re- 
garding public  libraries,  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  library  in  the  commission 
scheme,  and  as  to  the  number  of  trus- 
tees, their  powers  and  the  length  of 
term.  Consequently  we  find  libraries 
assigned  to  various  departments  in  the 
new  city  governments,  so  that  some  are 
administered  as  part  of  the  city's  park 
system,  some  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commissioner  of  accounts  and 
finance,  and  others  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  mayor. 

In  the  Iowa  law,  which  was  one  of 
the  earliest  passed,  the  library  had  no 
distinct  place  nnder  the  commission 
plan,  and  the  law  was  indefinite  as  to 
the  number  of  trustees.  The  law  was 
interpreted  differently  in  different 
cities  and  differently  in  the  same  city 
under  two  administrations,  so  that  some 
libraries  were  administered  by  9  trus- 
tees and  some  by  3;  and  the  power  of 
the  trustees  differed  also.  But  through 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Iowa  library 
commission  and  the  Iowa  library  asso- 
ciation, the  commission  law  was 
amended  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, so  that  libraries  in  commission 
cities  will  hereafter  operate  under  the 
general  library  law  of  the  state,  except 
that  they  will  have  only  5  trustees  in- 
stead of  9.  The  Illinois  law  was  copied 
from  the  Iowa. 

The  new  commission  law  of  Missouri 
which  was  recently  passed  applies  to 
cities  of  the  second  and  third  class,  and 
must  be  put  to  vote  in  any  individual 
city  next  spring  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  held  that  none  of  the  provisions  will 
affect  the  libraries  of  the  cities  involved. 
but  this,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  Galveston,  where  the  commission 
plan  originated,  while  the  city  charters 
gives  the  Commissioners  the  power  to 
establTsh  and  control  a  public  library, 
the  Rosenberg  library  is  not  affected 
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thereby,  because  it  is  maimained  by 
private  funds  and  is  not  under  the  city 
government. 

Last  December,  a  proposed  charter 
for  Los  Angeles  which  provided  for  the 
commission  form  of  government  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  and  defeated. 
It  was  the  result  of  months  of  study  by 
experts  and  was  much  heralded  as  a 
model  city  charter,  and  yet  its  provis- 
ions were  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  library.  It  abolished  the  board 
of  directors  and  placed  the  library  with 
the  parks  and  recreations  under  one 
man;  cut  off  the  certainty  of  its  .4  mill 
tax;  and  placed  it  under  civil  service. 
The  library  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
the  charter  was  defeated. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  libraries  are 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  are  not  affected  by  the  new 
form  of  government,  because  in  general 
the  schools  have  not  been  placed  under 
the  commission  plan ;  Houston,  Texas, 
being  an  exception,  where  the  school 
board  is  appointed  by  the  commission. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what 
effect  the  new  city  charter  would  have 
on  the  Dayton  public  library.  Miss 
Doren  writes: 

"We  are  informed  by  the  best  ad- 
vices that  we  can  get,  including  that  of 
the  city  solicitor,  that  the  present  char- 
ter has  no  bearing  whatever  on  library 
and  school  matters.  We  understand 
that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
library  has  never  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  city  council,  but  was  estab- 
lished as  a  public  library  under  the  or- 
iginal act." 

Many  things  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  men  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  the  conditions  and  problems  of  mu- 
nicipal life  and  government  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  library  as  an  independent 
educational  agency,  which  we  claim  it 
should  be.  Indeed,  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  community  have  been 
largely  omitted  from  the  commission 
laws,  and  Miss  Alice  Tyler,  recently 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  library  commis- 
sion in  the  National  Municipal  Review 
for  April,  1913,  deplores  the  scant  con- 
sideration which  has  been  given  to  the 


educational  function  of  the  municipal- 
ity, and  ur^es  that  the  many  educa- 
tional agencies  outside  the  school  room, 
such  as  museums,  libraries,  art  gal- 
leries, free  lectures,  and  amusement  or 
recreation  halls,  having  already  found 
a  large  place  in  the  activities  of  a  city, 
should  receive  full  consideration  in  any 
plan  for  readjustment. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
there  should  be  a  department  of  educa- 
tion in  the  commission  scheme,  and  the 
election  of  a  commissioner  of  education 
to  have  supervision  of  the  various  edu- 
cational interests.  In  commenting  upon 
this  Miss  Tyler  says :  "This  seems 
logical,  but  carried  with  this  sugges- 
tion must  necessarily  be  the  insistence 
that  each  commissioner  shall  be  elected 
for  a  specific  department,  rather  than 
elected  as  commissioner  at  large  with 
the  assignment  made  after  the  election. 
A  'hit  or  miss"  election  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  education  out  of  a  group  of 
commissioners  elected,  would  be  a  very 
uncertain  and  unwise  method  of  selec- 
tion for  so  important  a  department." 

The  instances  of  harmful  legislation 
cited  will  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  libra^ 
workers  to  secure  legislation  which  will 
amend  or  strengthen  existing  laws,  and 
to  safeguard  library  interests  in  future 
commission  laws  and  special  charters. 

Recognizing  this  need  two  years 
ago,  the  A.  L.  A.  council  appointed  a 
committee  with  Dr  Bostwick  as  chair- 
man, to  draft  a  report  on  what  the 
American  library  association  regards 
as  fundamental  in  the  relation  of  the 
public  library  to  the  municipality.  This 
committee  made  a  tentative  report  at 
the  Ottawa  conference  and  was  con- 
tinued to  embody  its  suggestions  if 
possible  in  the  form  of  a  model  library 
law  or  a  model  section  in  the  city  char- 
ter. In  its  report  at  the  Kaaterskill 
conference  it  made  a  statement  of  the 
things  a  library  law  should  aim  to  do, 
and  then  presented  a  model  form  of  a 
library  law  which  could  be  varied  to  suit 
local  conditions.  I  will  quote  briefly 
from  its  statement  regarding  the  aims  of 
a  library  law: 
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A  model  Ubrtrjr  law 

1.  That  the  library  is  an  educational  isnti- 
tutoin  and  that  education  is  a  matter  of  Btate 
rather  than  local  concern.  If  a  state  already 
has  a  snod  library  law  which  has  worked  and 
is  working  wetl  and  satisfactorily  to  all  con* 
cemed,  local  libraries  should  be  left  in  oper- 
ation under  the  provisions  of  the  law  pre- 
cisely  as  the  schools  should  be  and  generally 
are  left,  no  matter  what  changes  in  the  form 
of  municipal  government  are  contemplated  or 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  If  the  state 
law  is  not  entirely  fiitisfactory,  it  is  better 
to  amend  it  than  to  attempt  to  better  mattert 
through  local  diarter.  The  charter  may  well 
contain,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  conflict, 
some  such  special  disclaimer  as  Uie  following: 
"Nothing  in  this  charter  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
public  library  under  the  library  laws  of  the 
state." 

2.  The  library  should  be  assured  of  reason- 
able   and    sufficient    financial    support,    either 


appropriation  by  the  authorities.  In  no  case 
should  the  existence  or  value  of  the  library  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  making  possible  a  capri- 
cious withdrawal  or  lessening  of  support  by 
the  local  authorities. 

3.  The  library  should  be  administered  by 
an  independent  board  of  trustees,  not  by  a 
single  commissioner,  and,  in  particular,  not 
by  a  commissioner  who  has  other  matters 
on  his  hands.  In  case  such  grouping  appears 
necessary,  the  library  should  be  placed  with 
other  educational  agencies  and  in  no  case 
treated  as  a  group  of  buildings  or  a  mere 
agency  of  recreation.  It  should  have  power 
to  take  over  and  manage  other  city  libraries, 
school  libraries,  and  by  contract,  libraries  in 
other  municipalities  or  communities. 

4.  The  funds  of  the  library  including  those 
derived  from  taxation,  bequest,  gift,  and 
library  fines  and  desk  receipts  should  be.  at 
the  board's  free  disposal  for  library  purposes 
including  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection 
of  buildings.  The^  should  be  received  and 
held  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  dis- 
bursed on  voucher  with  the  same  safeguards 
and  under  the  same  auspices  as  those  required 
for  other  public  funds. 

5.  The  library  should  be  operated  on  the 
merit  system  in  the  same  way  that  the  schools 
are  so  operated — not  by  placing  the  selection 
and  promotion  of  library  employees  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  board  that  selects  clerks 
and  mechanics  for  the  city  departments,  but 
by  requiring  that  the  library  board  establish 
and  carry  out  an  efficient  system  of  service 
satisfactory  to  the  proper  authorities. 

With  this  definite  statement  of  what 
a  library  law  should  aim  to  do,  and  in 
view  of  the  popularity  of  the  commis- 
sion plan  and  the  possibility  of  its 
adoption  in  any  city,  it  is  of  vital  in- 


terest to  librarians  that  we  strive  to  se- 
cure a  broader  recognition  of  the 
library  as  "an  integral  part  of  public 
education."  That  we  individually  and 
collectively  endeavor  to  secure  the  in- 
corporation of  these  aims  in  our  state 
law  or  city  charter. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  association 
last  year  Mr  P,  B.  Wright  wrote 
what  will  bear  repeating  at  this  time : 

"Library  legislation  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  progressive  age.  Whether 
through  lack  of  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  library  workers,  or  what  in 
some  other  work  would  be  called  the 
proper  spirit,  there  has  been  no.  real 
progress  in  recent  years  in  public 
library  law.  We  have  not  striven  as 
we  should,  have  not  taken  the  matter 
to  the  people  openly  and  bravely  and 
demanded  a  hearing,  and  our  reward  is 
the  reward  of  the  timid^forgetfulness. 
*  *  *  Why  should  the  library  1m;, 
or  be  left  in  the  rear  through  inertia?" 

Why,  indeed?  With  all  the  agencies 
at  hand  to  look  after  our  interests? 
With  the  A.  L.  A,  committee  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  library  to  the  municipali- 
ty, with  the  committee  of  the  League 
of  library  commissions;  the  Legisla- 
tive committees  of  the  state  associa- 
tions ;  and  the  library  trustees  organ- 
ized lately  for  this  purpose,  why  do 
we  not  obtain  constructive,  progressive 
legislation?  Is  it  because  each  one  of 
us  is  not  doing  our  part? 

No  machinery  will  work  without  mo- 
tive power  behind  it,  and  in  this  in- 
stance that  power  must  be  furnished  by 
the  individual  library  worker  in  his  or 
her  own  community. 

In  our  own  state  we  cannot  predict 
the  effect  of  the  women's  votes  as  yet, 
but  we  know  that  they  will  vote  for 
whatever  they  believe  will  better  their 
own  city  government,  so  we  may  ex- 
pect a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
commission  governed  cities,  and  none 
of  us  know  when  we  will  have  to  deal 
individually  with  some  of  these  diffi- 
culties. So  taking  the  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee report  as  our  text,  let  us  talk  it, 
let  us  preach  it  even,  in  season  and  out, 
to  our  friends,  to  our  public  men  and 
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politicians,  to  our  educational  and  civic 
organizations,  until  the  library  shall 
secure  reco^ition  to  its  rightful  place 
as  an  "independent  educational  institu- 
tion, co-ordinate  with  the  schools." 

Another  phase  of  this  subject  was  pre- 
sented by  Mary  B.  Lindsay,  librarian 
of  the  Evanston  public  library  who  took 
as  her  subject 

Conunianon    government   as    affecting 
libraries  in  lUinois 

Gradually  the  functions  of  the  city 
have  changed,  its  problems  have  grovra 
more  and  more  like  unto  those  of  a  busi- 
ness corporation,  and  in  order  intelli- 
gently to  operate  water  works  and  sew- 
age disposal  plants,  to  maintain  hospitals, 
schools,  and  libraries,  to  build  sewers  and 
water  purification  plants,  a  more  efficient 
administrative  organization  is  needed 
than  the  large  unwieldy  councils  of  al- 
dermen afford. 

Like  all  new  movements,  the  commis- 
sion plan  has  its  short-comings,  its  vir- 
tues, however,  far  outnumbering  its 
faults.  Among  the  general  objections 
raised  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

The  vesting  of  both  the  legislative  and 
the  administrative  powers  m  the  same 
small  body  of  men,  thus  allowing  per- 
sonal opinion  to  dominate  city  ordinances 
to  the  detriment  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  five  men  who 
perfectly  represent  the  recognized  divi- 
sions of  a  community  and  at  the  same 
time  are  properly  equipped  for  admin- 
istrative service. 

The  dangers  of  friction  arising  from 
what  has  been  termed  a  five  headed  gov- 
ernment. 

Slow  in  many  other  reforms,  Illinois 
has  redeemed  lierself  in  this  important 
matter,  and  like  "Votes  for  Women"  in 
Illinois,  it  has  come  upon  us  almost  be- 
fore we  knew  it,  and  Illinois  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  states  in  this  movement, 
which  has  made  such  wonderful  progress, 
particularly  in  the  West  and  Middle 
West. 

Prof  John  A.  Fairlie  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy   for   November   1911   gives   a 


sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  plan  in  Il- 
linois.   He  says  in  part: 

"The  movement  toward  security  l^;i8- 
lation  authorizing  commission  {Han  of 
municipal  government  in  Illinois  b^an 
during  the  winter  of  1908-1909  and 
in  March  1910,  the  act  was  finally  passed. 

The  law  is  in  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  cities  and  village  act,  and 
may  be  adopted  by  any  city  or  village 
in  the  state  not  exceeding  200,000  popu- 
lation. Petition  may  )x  made  to  the 
county  judge  by  a  number  of  electors 
of  any  city  or  village  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  the  votes  cast  for  mayor  at  the  last 
preceding  election.  The  county  judge 
must  submit  the  proposition  at  a  special 
election  to  be  called  within  60  days." 

Following  closely  upon  the  pass;^  of 
the  law  in  1910,  nearly  20  cities  adopted 
the  plan  within  the  next  two  years,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  number  is  23 : 

Cairo,  Carbondale,  Clinton,  Decatur, 
Dixon,  Elgin,  Forest  Park,  Hamilton, 
Harrisburg,  Harvey,  Hillsboro,  Jackson- 
ville, Kewanee,  Marseilles,  Murphsre- 
boro,  Moline,  Ottawa,  Pekin,  Rochelle, 
Rock  Island,  Springfield,  Spring  Valley, 
Waukegan. 

Of  the  23  commission  governed  cities 
in  Illinois,  there  are  four  or  five  which 
have  no  libraries,  Elgin,  Kewanee,  and 
Rochelle  have  township  libraries,  and 
Reddick's  library  in  Ottawa  is  an  en- 
dowed library,  the  powers  of  the  trustees 
being  defined  by  the  will  of  the  donor. 

The  provisions  of  the  Illinois  com- 
mission government  act  were  so  ably  out- 
lined by  Miss  Anna  May  Price  in  Ptra- 
Lic  Libraries  for  June,  1912,  that  we 
can  do  no  better  than  refer  to  her 
paper. 

Miss  Price  summarizes  the  provisions 
of  the  law  as  follows: 

"Under  the  new  form  the  city  council 
consists  of  a  mayor  and  four  commis- 
sioners. They  are  elected  by  the  people, 
are  remunerated  officers,  and  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

They  possess  and  shall  exercise  all 
executive  and  legislative  powers  and 
duties  now  held  and  exercised  by  the 
mayor,  city  council,  village  trustees, 
board  of  library  trustees,  ci^  clerk,  city 
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attorney  and  all  other  officers  in  cities 
and  villages  incorporated  under  the  gen- 
eral incorporation  law  of  the  state  of  Il- 
linois (Sec.  23).  In  order  to  insure 
more  thorough  administration,  all  the 
civic  business  and  interests  of  whatever 
nature  are  divided  into  five  departments, 
each  commissioner  acting  as  chairman  of 
one.  The  departments  are:  1)  public 
affairs,  2)  accounts  and  finance,  3)  public 
health  and  safety,  4)  public  property,  5) 
streets  and  public  improvements. 

By  virtue  of  his  office  the  mayor  is 
chairman  of  the  department  of  public  af- 
fairs. The  other  four  commissioners  are 
not  elected  by  the  people  to  their  several 
departments  but  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  council  after  the  election  each  com- 
missioner is  assigned  by  a  majority  vote 
to  one  of  the  four  remaining  departments. 
Such  an  arrangement  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  council  to  make  a  reas- 
signment at  any  time  that  public  affairs 
would  seem  to  be  benefited  by  a  change. 
The  Iowa  law  possesses  the  same  provi- 
sion and  conunission  councils  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  Each  city  council  also 
determines  by  ordinance  the  powers  and 
duties  of  each  department  and  assigns  to 
each  certain  public  affairs  for  special 
supervision.  Some  interests  naturally 
assign  themselves  to  departments,  as, 
the  auditing  of  accounts  to  the  depart- 
ment of  accounts  and  finance;  the  police 
system  to  the  department  of  health  and 
safety.  Others,  such  as  the  public  li- 
braries, do  not  so  clearly  arrange  them- 
selves. 

The  commission  council  as  before 
stated,  has  vested  in  itself  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  former  mayor,  council, 
and  all  city  officers  appointed  and  elected, 
yet  it  may  at  its  discretion  elect  certain 
officers,  among  which  are  three  library 
trustees.  The  act  was  amended  in  1911 
to  read  'library  trustees'  without  desig- 
nating the  number,  and  nothing  is  said 
concerning  the  length  of  the  term  of  of- 
fice of  the  trustees." 

As  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed 
since  Miss  Price's  paper,  we  addressed 
inquiries  to  all  the  public  libraries  in  the 
state  which  are  subject  to  commission 


government  to  ascertain  what  if  any 
changes  had  been  experienced. 

"The  libraries  replying  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire fall  into  three  classes : 

"First,  those  which  report  absolutely 
no  changes  in  mmiber  of  trustees  or  term 
of  office  and  whose  boards  retain  all  the 
powers  held  under  the  old  administra- 
tion. The  commissioners  in  these  cities 
either  have  not  cared  to  assume  their 
prerogatives,  or  have  interpreted  the 
commission  law  as  providing  only  for 
naming  of  trustees,  the  state  law  still  be- 
ing followed  as  to  number  and  term  of 
office.  The  cities  thus  reporting  are, 
Cairo,  MoHnc,  Jacksonville,  Rock  Island, 
Springfield,  and  Pekin, 

Of  the  second  group,  the  five  libraries 
reporting  have  been  affected  both  as  re- 
gards number  of  trustees  and  term. 
Spring  Valley,  Qinton,  Hillsboro,  Dixon, 
and  Decatur  were  all  changed  under  the 
original  wording  of  the  law  to  three 
trustees — four  of  these  libraries  report- 
ed no  dissatisfaction  with  this,  and 
Dixon  claims  that  the  change  to  three 
trustees  proves  to  be  "a  decided  advan- 
tage, that  a  board  of  three  secures  quick 
action,  as  it  is  easy  to  get  a  quorum 
whereas  with  a  board  of  nrae  this  is  dif- 
ficult as  with  nine  the  "work  is  usually 
done  by  two  or  three."  Contrary  to  this 
experience,  Decatur  found  a  board  of 
three  trustees  too  small;  one  or  two 
often  being  out  of  town,  a  quorum  was 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  after  a  year's  trial, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  president  of  the 
board,  the  commissioners  appointed  two 
more  members,  whose  terms  are  four 
and  five  years  respectively,  the  terms 
of  the  first  three  being  one,  two  and 
three  years.  The  only  change  in  this 
group  of  libraries  in  the  matter  of  super- 
vision, is  in  Spring  Valley  where  the 
commissioner  of  public  property  ap- 
proves of  all  bills.  This  library  reports 
that  the  change  under  the  commission 
form  is  a  decided  advantage. 

Waukegan  stands  in  the  third  class 
by  itself,  as  it  is  the  only  library  which 
has  experienced  a  radical  change  under 
the  new  government,  and  as  this  library 
was  mentioned  by  Miss  Price  in  1912,  as 
an  example  of  how  far  the  authority  of 
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the  commissioner  can  go,  we  rather  ex- 
pected that  we  should  have  at  least  one 
fight  to  report.  We  were  pleasantly  dis- 
appointed, however,  for  in  spite  of  rad- 
ical changes,  things  seem  to  be  entirely 
harmonious. 

The  Waukegan  library  reports  as 
follows : 

The  Library  Board  was  changed 
from  nine  members  to  three  besides  the 
mayor,  the  library  being  directly  under 
the  mayor.  The  city  has  charge  of  the 
library  funds,  also  all  fines  and  collec- 
tions, and  the  purchases  for  our  build- 
ing are  supplied  to  us  through  requisi- 
tions to  the  purchasing  agent,  which 
must  bear  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Library  Board  and  the  mayor  before  be- 
ing purchased.  They  have  allowed  us  to 
choose  as  to  where  the  purchases  shall 
be  made.  All  requisitions  can  be  count- 
ermanded by  the  mayor  if  he  should 
care  to  do  so. 

The  Library  Board  is  not  allowed  to 
make  the  selection  of  the  assistants, 
they  being  chosen  for  us  by  the  Civil 
Service  Board,  and  the  mayor  arranges 
the  salaries  for  all  the  employees  in  the 
library.  So  far  everything  has  been  sat- 
isfactory 'as  the  Library  Board,  the 
mayor,  and  the  purchasing  agent  have  all 
worked  in  perfect  harmony  for  the  good 
of  the  library,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
our  work  would  be  handicapped  if  any 
controversy  arose  between  the  Library 
Board  and  the  mayor." 

Regarding  the  place  assigned  to  the 
public  library  under  the  commission  rule, 
we  note  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
library  is  placed  under  the  department  of 
public  affairs,  which  is  under  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the  mayor. 

To  summarize  the  situation  in  our 
own  state,  commission  government  has 
as  yet  made  scarcely  a  ripple  upon  the 
surface  of  library  affairs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
new  plan  of  city  government,  shorn  of 
its  imperfections,  will  work  out  to  the 
salvation  of  the  American  city  from 
greed  and  graft,  and  to  the  development 
of  all  lines  of  municipal  activity  to  the 
highest  level  of  efficiency.  We  surely 
realize  its  value  in  bringing  about  a  more 


direct  connection  between  the  library  and 
the  municipality,  thus  giving  to  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  city  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  and  purpose  of  the 
library  and  a  better  conception  of  its 
needs.  The  one  instance,  however,  of 
a  radical  change  under  the  new  plan, 
should  serve  as  a  warning  that  danger 
lurks  ahead. 

The  fact  that  good  men  are  now  in 
power  and  that  harmony  prevails,  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  possibilities  of  fric- 
tion and  the  misuse  of  power.  The 
earliest  of  these  commissioners  in  Il- 
linois have  served  but  two  and  one-half 
years  of  their  four  year  terms.  Changes 
at  the  next  election  may  make  more 
radical  changes  in  library  affairs.  The 
dangers  of  uncertain  and  indefinite  pro- 
visions of  lafw,  have  been  clearly  demon- 
strated of  late.  Many  of  us  jogged 
along  for  three  years  unconscious  of 
the  sleeping  giant  concealed  within  the 
Juul  law  until  a  supreme  court  decision 
of  last  winter  suddenly  awoke  the  giant 
who  immediately  made  away  in  some  in- 
stances with  one-third  of  our  income. 

Clearly  the  public  library  should  find 
a  place  under  this  new  form  of  city  gov- 
ernment, a  place  coimnensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  library  in  the  great 
scheme  of  popular  education.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
the  relations  between  the  library  and 
the  municipality  seem  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  situation  in  our  state. 

Surely  it  behooves  us  so  to  safeguard 
our  libraries  under  the  library  law  of 
the  state,  that  they  may  not  be  subject  to 
any  of  the  uncertain  conditions  under  a 
changing  city  administration. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Secretary. 

"Can  any  memorial  be  greater  than  a 
gift  to  the  community  of  an  institution 
for  the  good  of  all  Y' 

Marsh,  Marie  L.    Auburn  and  Freckles. 

F.  G.  Browne  &  Co..  Chicago.    $1  net. 

A  sure  cure  for  the  blues  or  discourage- 
ment or  any  other  attack  that  lends  to 
make  one  feel  sorry  for  himself.  So  touch- 
inRly  funny  are  the  boys  in  the  tales  that 
one  doesn't  know  for  a  moment  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry,  but  finally  he  laughs. 
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League  of  Library  Commissions 
The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
West  section  of  the  League  of  library 
commissions  was  held  in  Chicago  Decem- 
ber 31  and  January  1, 

At  the  opening  session,  25  delegates 
were  present,  representing  13  states.  At 
the  close,  the  attendance  record  showed 
39  delegates  from  15  states;  Illinois,,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota 
and  Wisconsin.  More  visitors  were  pres- 
ent than  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
room,  all  interested  in  the  animated  de- 
bates. There  was  not  a  dull  moment  in 
the  three  sessions,  nor  a  hackneyed  dis- 
cussion. Credit  is  due  the  officers,  par- 
ticularly the  president,  Miss  Wales,  for 
the  way  in  which  things  were  kept  mov- 
ing. No  topics  were  omitted,  and  no  ses- 
sion lasted  overlong. 

At  the  first  session  a  letter  from  State- 
librarian  Winkler,  of  Texas,  asked  for  a 
collection  of  cartoons  or  other  illustra- 
tions that  could  be  used  in  a  city  cam- 
paign for  a  public  library. 

Miss  Stearns,  of  Wisconsin,  said  that 
this  work  belonged  to  the  A.  L.  A.,  and 
since  the  League  officers  are  transient, 
and  the  A.  L,  A.  had  collections  for  pub- 
lic library  work,  it  could  well  do  work 
of  this  kind. 

Mr  Jennings,  of  Seattle,  asked  for  col- 
lections of  pamphlets  and  articles  on 
practical  ways  for  the  establishment  of  a 
library  commission.  This  was  also 
classed  as  A.  L.  A.  work. 

The  general  topic  was  "CoOperation  of 
public  educational  forces,"  and  the  first 
morning's  discussion  covered  "Extension 
work  and  cooperation  with  specialized 
schools  of  the  state  university." 

Miss  Templeton,  of  Nebraska,  opened 
the  discussion.  She  said  that  library 
commissions  could  do  little  for  students 
while  in  college,  that  the  work  of  the 
commission  related  more  to  home  study. 
Its  opportunity  for  coSperation  was  with 
university  extension  work,  also  in  corre- 
spondence courses,  in  developing  social 
centers  and  lecture  courses.  Farmers'  in- 
stitutes, demonstration  trains,  and  county 
agricultural  experts  gave  the  library  com- 
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1  opportunity.  Where  the  commis- 
sion is  not  represented,  lecturers  are  will- 
ing usually  to  describe  the  work  of  the 
commission  and  distribute  leaflets.  These 
agencies  advertise  the  commission,  and 
leave  it  free  to  concentrate  on  delivery  of 
books.  The  great  difficulty  is  scarcity 
of  material  of  the  right  kind. 

Miss  Stearns  preferred  that  the  com- 
mission do  its  own  advertising,  and  be- 
lieved that  an  agent  of  the  commission 
should  attend  farmers'  institutes,  and  dis- 
tribute leafiets  directly  to  the  farmers. 
This  is  done  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  uni- 
versity and  library  commission  share  the 
expenses. 

In  Minnesota,  representatives  of  the 
commission  go  out  under  university  aus- 
pices, but  are  paid  by  the  commission. 

Miss  Steams  thought  the  university 
agricultural  colleges  should  send  out  agri- 
cultural libraries. 

Miss  Baldwin  preferred  that  all  travel- 
ing libraries  should  be  confined  to  the  li- 
brary commission,  Minnesota  state 
schools  have  special  aid  to  buy  books  for 
their  special  courses,  which  in  time  will 
mean  establishment  of  special  libraries, 
particularly  local  agricultural  libraries. 

A  paper  by  Mrs  Elizabeth  C.  Earl,  of 
the  Indiana  library  commission,  advo- 
cated that  the  library  commission  go  not 
too  far  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  spe- 
cial work.  The  commission  should  co- 
operate only  when  special  work  has  not 
special  funds.  Duplication  is  unavoid- 
able in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  but 
the  commission  should  learn  what  the 
universities  can  furnish,  and  provide  only 
what  is  lacking. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  duplication 
followed. 

Miss  Bascom  advocated  that  all  good 
material,  even  that  obtained  from  uni- 
versity libraries,  and  the  historical  com- 
mission, should  be  sent  through  the  li- 
brary commission. 

Miss  Curtis  said  that  in  Illinois  the 
university  furnished  outlines  and  directed 
to  the  commission  for  books. 

Mr  Kerr  said  in  Kansas  they  were 
five  places  doing  extension  work,  and 
there  was  more  work  than  all  could  do. 

Miss  Robinson,  of  Iowa,  thought  the 
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field  should  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  work  with  special  students  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  university,  and  the  work 
with  general  people  by  the  library  com- 
mission. University  extension  should  be 
by  the  lecture  method,  library  commis- 
sion by  the  book  method. 

Miss  MacDonald  said  that  Pennsyl- 
vania reduced  duplication  to  a  minimimi 
by  havit^  the  president  of  the  state  uni- 
versity a  member  of  the  library  com- 
mission. 

Dr  Batt,  of  North  Dakota,  thought  it 
would  not  matter  whether  it  was  one 
book  each  in  two  centers,  or  two  copies 
of  the  same  book  in  the  library  commis- 
sion office. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  national  publicity  for  library 
commission  work  as  an  aid  in  coopera- 
tion. This  committee  is  expected  to  re- 
port at  the  June  meeting. 

The  committee  appointed  W  the  pres- 
ident was  as  follows :  Clara  F.  Baldwin, 
Lutie  H.  Steams,  Julia  Robinson. 

A  friendly  feeling  toward  aiding  in 
the  expense  of  the  A.  L,  A.  exhibit  at 
Leipzig  exposition  was  expressed. 

It  was  voted  to  send  the  daily  report 
blanks  to  members  of  the  commision. 

The  topic  for  the  afternoon  was 
"Study  clubs  as  a  cooperative  force," 
opened  by  Mrs  Earl  of  Indiana.  She  dis- 
cussed the  work  of  the  study  clubs,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  enthusiasm  they  aroused 
for  library  work. 

Miss  Robinson  told  of  the  aid  received 
from  study  clubs  in  advertising  the  com- 
mission, and  mentioned  the  100  traveling 
libraries  given  by  the  State  federation  of 
women's  clubs.  They  had  also  helped 
pass  the  library  laws  in  a  number  of 
states. 

Miss  Baldwin  said  that  in  Minnesota 
the  secretary  of  the  Library  commission 
was  secretary  of  the  Library  and  literary 
committee  in  the  State  federation. 

Miss  Steams  thought  that  a  represent- 
ative of  the  State  federation  should  be 
on  the  library  commission. 

A  paper  on  "New  civic  league  work," 
prepared  by  Miss  Van  Buren,  of  the 
American  civic  association,  was  read  by 
Miss  Baldwin.    She  pointed  out  that  civic 


oiganizations  have  lost  sight  of  their 
greatest  asset,  the  children.  The  need 
of  service  in  making  loyal  citizens  was 
emphasized.  Civic  campaigns  should 
start  from  the  known — the  home  plot — 
and  proceed  to  the  unknown — to  the 
state.  She  asked  that  the  state  library 
commission  and  librarians  cooperate  with 
civic  committees  to  arrange  for  state- 
wide campaigns.  In  Wisconsin,  the  li- 
brary commission  establishes  civic 
leagues. 

The  next  subject  was  "Cooperation  by 
the  commissions ;  inter-state  relations." 

Miss  M.  Clellan,  of  Indiana,  read  a  pa- 
per prepared  by  John  A.  Lapp,  on  "Co- 
operative library  service." 

"Messages  from  new  commissions," 
was  opened  by  a  talk  by  Miss  Borresen, 
field-librarian  of  the  South  Dakota  li- 
brary commission.  She  explained  the 
provisions  of  their  law,  which  places  the 
library  work  for  the  state  under  the  state 
library,  with  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  library  conditions  found  in  the  field 
work  of  the  state. 

Secretary  of  State  Woods,  of  Illinois, 
being  State-librarian  cx-officio,  was  pres- 
ent by  invitation,  and  gave  an  account  of 
the  conditions  in  that  State,  and  outlined 
what  he  hoped  to  do  in  up-holding  the 
hands  of  trained  workers  in  Illinois. 

Miss  Femald,  of  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana, president  of  the  State  library  asso- 
ciation, told  of  the  efforts  to  secure  a 
state  library  in  that  state. 

Miss  Bascom  reported  for  the  Publish- 
ing committee  on  the  preparation  of 
study  club  outlines.  After  considerable 
discussion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  on  study  outlines  and  report.  The 

K resident  appointed  on  such  committee, 
[iss  Tyler,  Ohio ;  Miss  Bascom,  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Miss  Borreson,  South  Dakota ;  Miss 
Robinson,  Iowa ;  Miss  Baldwin,  Minne- 
sota; Mrs  Budlong,  North  Dakota;  Mrs 
Earl,  Indiana;  Miss  MacDonald,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Miss  Ahem,  Illinois ;  Miss  Tit- 
comb,  Maryland. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  ordered  sent  to 
Congressman  H.  M.  Towner,  of  Iowa, 
and  David  Lewis,  of  Maryland,  for  their 
assistance  in  securing  the  admission  of 
books  to  parcel  post  after  March   16. 
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A  vote  of  appreciation  was  also  sent  to 
Postmaster  Burleson. 

At  the  third  session,  "Coflperation  be- 
tween the  library  departments  of  the 
departments  of  state,  and  the  state  board 
of  education,"  was  opened  by  Miss 
Steams,  who  presented  the  library  com- 
mission side  of  the  question.  Her  proph- 
ecy that  the  state  board  of  education 
would  soon  control  library  work,  proved 
the  keynote  of  the  morning's  discussion. 

Dr  Batt,  of  North  Dakota,  presented 
the  school  side  of  the  question. 

Miss  Baldwin  discussed  the  result  of 
too  many  commissions  in  state  govern- 
ment. 

Mr  Johnston,  new  librarian  at  St.  Paul, 
advocated  closer  union,  the  terms  of 
which  must  depend  on  individual  condi- 
tions and  boards  of  controL 

Mr  Dudgeon  objected  to  libraries  in 
the  control  of  the  schools. 

Purd  B.  Wright  believed  it  to  be  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  social  center 
movement.  He  preferred  five  branches 
in  school  houses  rather  than  one  central 
library,  but  he  would  make  a  distinction 
between  the  library  in  the  school,  and  the 
library  under  schools.  The  latter  would 
mean  a  constant  fight  with  boards  of  edu- 
cation for  funds. 

Mr  Locke,  of  Toronto,  thought  the 
most  valuable  thing  would  be  a  genera- 
tion of  school  children  trained  to  use  li- 
braries. He  delighted  the  audience  with 
an  account  of  a  recent  library  bill,  in 
Ontario,  which  required  that  all  members 
of  the  public  library  board  should  be 
school  teachers.  The  library  as  an  annex 
to  schools  is  lost  in  Ontorla  at  present. 

Miss  Scott,  of  Indiana,  thought  the  li- 
brary committee  under  a  school  board 
would  receive  scant  attention. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  law  has  been  passed 
to  put  the  school  libraries  under  super- 
vision of  the  library  commission. 

In  Oregon,  the  state  library  supervises 
al!  library  interests. 

Miss  Wales,  of  Missouri,  doubted  the 
wisdtMn  of  the  library  commissions  ar- 
raying themselves  agamst  so  widespread 
a  movement  for  consolidation.  The  most 
desiraUe  solution,  she  thought,  would  be 
one  head  for  all  educational  departments. 


Dr  Batt  favored  not  one  man  as  head, 
but  three  or  five,  one  of  whom  should  be 
a  representative  librarian. 

Miss  Steams  was  to  finish  the  discus- 
sion, but  she  said  the  matter  had  been 
summed  up  by  Miss  Wales,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  added  to  the  suggested 
solution. 

Miss  Julia  E.  Elliott  outlined  a  plan 
for  organizing  school  libraries  by 
mail.  She  thought  the  total  expense 
would  be  about  the  same  as  hiring  a  li- 
brarian at  $75  a  month.  She  asked  for 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  standard  or 
commercial  size  cards,  for  modification 
of  cataloging  rules,  and  other  details  of 
the  work. 

Miss  Bascom  reported  for  the  com- 
mittee on  the  preparation  of  study  out- 
lines, saying  that  after  discussion,  it  had 
been  found  impracticable  to  ask  com- 
missions to  contribute  toward  the  sal- 
aries of  a  specialist  to  prepare  outlines. 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  was  con- 
sidering the  preparation  of  such  outlines, 
and  it  seemed  advisable  to  coflperate  with 
the  firm.  The  report  was  referred  to  liie 
Publishing  committee  for  action. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  consensus  of 
opinion  followed  all  these  animated  dis- 
cussions. All  sides  of  the  question  were 
presented  with  enthusiasm.  If  there  was 
a  majority  opinion,  it  was  that  duplica- 
tion should  be  avoided,  but  each  depart- 
ment was  willing  to  leave  to  some  other 
agency  the  honor  of  withdrawing  from 
the  field. 

The  full  discussions  cannot  fail  to  re- 
sult in  a  better  understanding  and  con- 
tinued progress  in  efficiency  and  economy 
of  administration. 

Mrs  Minnie  C.  Budlong, 
Secretary. 


British  Library  Association 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association  will  be  held  at  Oxford. 
England,  in  the  week  commencing  Au- 
gust 31.  A  cordial  invitation  to  mem- 
bers of  the  American  library  associa- 
tion has  been  extended  and  the  wish  is 
expressed  by  a  prominent  official  of 
the  Association  that  the  former  will 
"turn  up  in  Oxford  in  force." 
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A.  L.  A.  Meetings  in  Chicago 
Executive  board  meetinK 

The  A.  L.  A.  executive  board  met  in 
Chicago,  December  31,  with  President 
E,  H.  Anderson,  H.  C.  Wellman,  Gratia 
A,  Countryman,  C.  W.  Andrews,  W.  N. 
C.  Carlton,  T.  W.  Koch,  H.  W.  Craver 
and  Dr  Herbert  Putnam  present. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  the 
receipts  for  the  year  to  be  $16,692;  ex- 
penditures, $13,300;  this  with  the  secre- 
tary's balance  and  outstanding  accounts, 
shows  a  balance  of  $4,142. 

The  Finance  committee  reported  the 
estimated  income  for  1014  to  be:  dues, 
$7,200;  income  Carnegie  fund,  $4,200; 
income  endowment  fund,  $350 ;  interest, 
$60;  sales  of  publications,  $11,100,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $22,910.  The  income  for 
1913  was  $22,484. 

A  communication  from  the  Permanent 
committee  of  the  International  congress 
of  archivists  and  librarians  of  Brussels, 
requested  the  American  library  associa- 
tion, as  a  participating  association  in  the 
Brussels  conference  of  1910,  to  name 
two  members  of  the  American  library 
association  to  serve  as  members  of  a 
Permanent  committee. 

An  invitation  from  Mr  L.  Stanley  Jast, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Library  asso- 
ciation of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  pre- 
sented in  behalf  of  his  association,  cor- 
(Uqjy^  invitii^  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation to  be  officially  represented  at  the 
English  conference  at  Oxford,  the  week 
of  August  31,  1914. 

Charles  F.  Hatfield,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  board,  outlined  briefly  the  plans 
for  accommodating  conventions  and  edu- 
cational conferences  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  exposition  in  1915; 

It  was  voted  that  the  association  hold 
the  next  conference  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  on  some  date  prior  to  June  1,  1914, 
provided  satisfactory  accommodations 
can  be  secured. 

Dr  Frank  P.  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
Special  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  ex- 
hibit for  the  Book  and  graphic  arts  exhi- 
bition at  Leipzig,  appeared  before  the 
board  and  outlined  the  present  situation. 
The  committee  had  been  successful  in  se- 
curing funds  for  prosecuting  the  work. 


and  were  prepared  to  proceed  with  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  the  material 
if  it  seemed  wise  to  do  so. 

The  Executive  board  voted  that  the 
matter  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee with  the  approval  of  the  president. 

The  president  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs  Andrews, 
Carlton  and  Koch  to  report  nominations 
for  a  nominating  committee.  Dr  An- 
drews, as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
nominate  a  nomination  committee,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  nominated  the 
following  persons  to  act  as  a  nominating 
committee:  A,  E,  Bostwick,  Margaret 
Mann,  Agnes  Van  Valkenburg,  A.  L. 
Bailey  and  H.  L.  Leupp.  It  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  these  persons  consti- 
tute the  nominating  committee. 

Dr  Andrews,  in  behalf  of  the  same 
committee,  nominated  as  members  of  the 
Permanent  committee  of  archivists  and 
librarians,  Dr  Herbert  Putnam  and  Dr  E. 
C.  Richardson.  It  was  as  unanimously 
voted  that  these  members  be  appointed. 

It  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three 
on  Publicity  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

On  motion  of  Dr  Andrews  it  was  voted 
that  the  Travel  committee  and  rooming 
bureau  be  asked  to  make  provision  at  the 
annual  conference  only  for  members  of 
the  A.  L.  A,,  of  the  affiliated  societies  and 
their  families. 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 

The  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  met  in 
Chicago,  January  2,  with  Henry  E.  Leg- 
ler,  C.  W,  Andrews,  A.  E,  Bostwick,  H. 
C.  Wellman  and  G.  B,  Utley  present. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  the 
receipts  for  the  year  to  be  $17,548.22,  and 
expenditures,  $16,404.51,  which,  with  the 
secretary's  balance,  leaves  a  balance  of 
$1,393.71. 

The  sale  of  publications  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $11,356.34.   * 

The  advisability  of  preparing  and 
printing  additional  lists  of  foreign  books 
was  considered  and  approved. 

The  secretary  reported  that  Miss  Mar- 
vin's "Small  library  buildings"  is  entirely 
out  of  print,  and  plans  for  a  revised  edi- 
tion were  approved.     R^;ret  was  ex- 
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pressed  that  Miss  Marvin  could  not  be 
secured  to  prepare  the  revised  edition. 

The  advisability  of  preparing  a. list  of 
subject  headings  for  children's  books  was 
taken  under  consideration.  The  opinion 
of  Miss  Mann  was  received  that  a  separ- 
ate list  was  not  needed  and  would  largely 
duplicate  lists  already  prepared  for  adult 
work.  In  her  opinion,  a  pamphlet  listing 
certain  exceptions  for  children's  catalogs, 
and  treating  the  various  divisions  of 
knowledge  as  r^ards  subject  headings 
for  children's  use,  would  supply  the  need. 

A  pamphlet  on  "Library  publicity"  was 
voted,  and  Charles  E.  Rush  was  re- 
quested to  undertake  the  preparation.  H. 
C.  Wellman  was  designated  as  the  one 
to  whom  the  manuscript  should  be  re- 
ferred for  approval  and  suggestion. 

It  was  reported  that  a  loss  of  $540  dur- 
ing 1913  was  incurred  in  the  preparation 
of  periodical  Cards. 

The  editor  of  the  BookHst,  Miss  Mas- 
see,  made  a  report.  She  said  that  very 
gratifying  cooperation  was  being  secured 
in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  a  number  of  other  places. 
A  question  of  policy  was  discussed.  It 
was  voted  that  the  Publishing  Board 
should  consider  the  advisability  of  chang- 
ir^  the  title  of  the  Booklist,  members  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  to  be  invited  to  suggest  suit- 
able names. 

The  question  of  an  index  to  songs  was 
discussed,  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  ascertain  how  much  interest 
might  be  counted  on  for  such  a  list. 

H.  M.  Kent,  of  the  Metropolitan 
museum  of  art,  proposed  a  revbion  of 
Sturgis  and  Krehbiel's  "Bibliography  of 
fine  arts."  Mr  Kent  reported  that  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Goodyear  had  a  large  cal- 
lection  of  notes  which  would  be  service- 
able, and  which  probably  could  be 
secured  for  such  a  revised  edition. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in 
regard  to  printing  other  material,  also. 
A.  L.  A.  council  meeting 

The  Council  held  two  sessions,  with 
39  members  present.  An  interesting  fact 
was  the  first  appearance  of  accredited 
representatives  of  the  state  library  asso- 
ciations which  have  affiliated  with  the 


A.  L.  A,  These  were :  Lily  M:  E.  Bor- 
resen.  South  Dakota;  Mrs  M'.  C.  Bud- 
long,  North  Dakota;  Mair  E.  Downey, 
Ohio;  F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Illinois;  W.  M. 
Hepburn,  Indiana;  Laura  A.  Spencer, 
Michigan ;  Florence  Whittier,  Missouri ; 
Martha  Wilson,  Minnesota. 
First  Besuon 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  rela- 
tions of  die  public  library  to  the  munici- 
pality presented  to  the  Council  at  the 
Kaaterskill  meeting,  (See  A.  L.  A.  Pro- 
ceedings, 1913,  p.  243-S)  was  adopted. 

"Greater  publicity  for  the  association," 
was  presented  by  W.  H.  Kerr,  Emporia, 
Kans.,  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  publicity 
committee.  The  report  advocated  pub- 
licity for  A.  L,  A.  conferences.  He  con- 
trasted the  interest  of  the  best  British 
newspapers  in  the  Bournemouth  meeting 
of  the  L.  A,  U.  K.  with  the  meager  at- 
tention given  to  the  meetii^  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  last  year.  He  thoi^ht  the  work 
must  have  been  done  by  a  discerning  L. 
A.  publicity  man. 

He  referred  to  the  very  adequate  re- 
ports of  the  Salt  Lake  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  in  which  education  and  not  pol- 
itics were  heralded.  The  Associated 
Press  representative  of  Salt  Lake  City 
got  his  "stuff"  from  the  N.  E.  A.  pub- 
licity man.  It  was  telegraphed  daily  and 
appeared  in  870  papers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Photographs,  personal 
notes,  bi^raphies,  etc.,  were  o^lected, 
classified,  and  set  ready  for  use  before 
the  meeting.  The  Salt  Lake  papers  ran 
from  11  to  30  columns  of  N.  E.  A.  ma- 
terial every  day. 

J.  W.  Searson,  professor  of  English 
at  the  Kansas  state  agricultural  college 
at  Manhattan,  was  the  N.  E.  A.  publicity 
man.  Mr  Kerr  acknowledged  his  grati- 
tude to  Mr  Searson  for  willingness  to 
tell  of  his  methods  and  results,  and  also 
for  his  personal  interest  and  intell^ent 
conception  of  the  library  cause. 

Mr  Kerr  said  Mr  Searson  had  accom- 
plished these  great  results  by  having,  1) 
the  news  sense;  2)  the  substantial  back- 
ing of  the  Salt  Lake  Commercial  Club. 
The  club  carefully  obeyed  Mr  Searson's 
instructions  for  preparation,  paid  all  ex- 
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penses  connected  with  his  work  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  furnished  three  stenograph- 
ers, and  "if  you  want  anything  else,  name 
it!" 

The  rules  of  the  N.  E,  A,  require  ad- 
vance press  abstracts  of  all  speeches  pre- 
sented, as  well  as  the  secretary's  copy  for 
the  proceedings.  Failure  to  comply  with 
this  rule  excludes  the  material  from  the 
program. 

With  the  preparation  beforehand  of 
statistics,  lists,  etc.,  the  stenographers 
made  copies  of  all  material,  of  dictated 
personal  notes  and  convention  news.  Mr 
Searson  was  always  at  headquarters,  and 
always  had  what  the  newspaper  boys 
wanted. 

Mr  Kerr  urged  that  these  methods 
might  be  adapted  to  obtain  publicity  for 
A.  L.  A.  conferences.  He  thought  that 
the  A.  L.  A.  would  obtain  more  publicity 
if  it  did  not  go  to  summer  resorts  for  an- 
nual meetings.  He  gave  his  experience 
at  the  Missouri- Kansas  meeting,  in  which 
the  St,  Joseph  papers  cooperated 
throughout,  using  material  furnished 
gladly. 

Second.  Publicity  for  the  work  in 
general.  The  A.  L,  A,  ought  to  have  a 
section  in  connection  with  every  national 
organization,  from  the  Congress  of  gov- 
ernors to  the  national  labor  organiza- 
tions. Quoting  from  a  friend  of  the  li- 
brary cause. 

Library  work  is  but  one  phase  of  the  larger 
correlation  with  all  forms  of  reading,  investi- 


progressive  worker,  whether  in  iron,  wood, 
finance,  art  or  literature. 

He  referred  to  Miss  Hasse's  recent  ad- 
dress in  which  she  pleads  for  a  highly 
efficient  publicity  that  lets  the  people  get 
at  the  library.  The  duplication  of  the 
extension  of  library  work  by  various 
state  forces,  points  to  the  need  of  persist- 
ent, wide-spread,  concentrated  enlighten- 
ment of  powers  and  professors. 

Mr  Kerr  suggested  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
should  employ  a  permanent  publicity  of- 
ficer. 

President  Anderson  thought  that  inas- 
much as  leading  papers  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  Washington  correspondents, 
each  librarian  who  attends  the  meeting 


should  get  in  communication  with  his 
home  representative,  $nd  supply  him 
with  conference  news, 

A  letter  from  John  Cotton  Dana,  of 
Newark,  was  read  next.  The  letter  was 
in  his  usual  strain,  in  which  he  finds  fault 
with  the  name  and  form  of  the  A,  L.  A. 
Booklist,  advises  the  A.  L,  I.  to  go  out 
of  existence,  su^ests  that  better  papers 
on  general  aspects  of  library  work  be 
prepared  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the 
public  in  general.  He  felt  that  libra- 
rians were  better  listeners  than  they  were 
readers.  Great  skill  in  reading  has  not 
been  won  by  librarians. 

Librarians  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  talk 
to  one  another  about  their  calling,  because 
they  are  unable  to  get  out  of  print  what  the 
writer  of  print  wishes  to  convey.  They  are 
ear-minded.  If  the  librarians  had  acquired 
high  skill  in  the  art  of  reading,  they  would 
have  been  convinced  that  the  things  of  print 
were  important,  and  would  have  already  gjven 
it  more  careful  thoufjrht  than  could  be  given 
here,  when  read  at  this  time. 

He  thought  it  was  a  great  mistake  for 
a  quasi-literary  institution  of  2,500  mem- 
bers, supported  by  public  money,  to  de- 
vote a  gcwd  portion  of  its  income  to  the 
preparation  and  issuance  of  a  publica- 
tion that  would  probably  be  welcomed 
by  the  reading  public,  and  then  in  effect 
conceal  it  from  the  public  as  is  done  with 
the  Booklist. 

He  questioned  whether  the  papers 
dealing  with  the  general  aspects  of  li- 
brary work  were  so  strong  and  original 
and  well-written  as  to  make  them  ac- 
ceptable to  the  general  public.  He  char- 
acterized the  Proceedings  as  a  vast  vol- 
ume of  appalling  size  and  thickness,  and 
exceeding  dryness  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. He  advocated  that  "nutritious  and 
tasty  mental  pabulum  be  injected  into  the 
volume,  and  that  there  be  extracted  from 
it.  the  Almighty  Library  Aggregation  of 
piffle  and  technique  which  is  annually 
produced;  then  print  it  in  some  taking 
gube,  and  induce  others  to  read  it." 

He  stated  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
association  would  be  served  by  moving 
Headquarters  to  New  York  City.  Head- 
quarters is  a  center  for  business,  and  the 
business  is  mostly  that  of  answering  let- 
ters of  inquiry,  compiling,  printing  and 
publishing.     The  center  of  these  forms 
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of  enterprise  ts  New  York  City.  Ten 
times  as  many  library  workers,  printers, 
authors,  students,  publishers,  booksellers, 
and  journals  are  found  within  three 
hours'  ride  of  New  York  as  are  found 
within  the  same  distance  from  Chicago. 

It  is  said  that  Chicago  gives  quarters 
free,  New  York  offers  nothing.  A  few 
men  in  and  near  New  York  could  raise 
funds  that  would  exceed  all  that  Chicago 
would  offer.  He  himself  would  be  one  to 
try.    Are  there  any  others? 

He  made  a  plea  for  city  meeting.  The 
A.  L.  A.  meeting  could  be  held  probably 
in  New  York,  and  not  have  the  members 
led  astray  permanently.  The  place  is  well 
lighted,  and  the  police  are  models  for  the 
information  desks  of  public  hbraries. 

Dr  Hill,  of  Brooklyn,  thought  there 
were  good  suggestions  in  what  Mr  Dana 
had  written.  He  wondered  himself  why 
the  Booklist  could  not  be  made  an  avenue 
of  publicity,  to  show  that  the  library  is 
doing  something  besides  handing  out 
books.  He  enjoyed  hearing  Mr  Dana's 
manner  of  communication,  but  he  ob- 
jected in  that  he  never  makes  any  plans 
for  building  up  the  structure  which  he  is 
always  so  ready  to  tear  down. 

Mr  Legler  explained  that  the  Publish- 
ing Board  had  heard  a  number  of  times 
about  the  Booklist  from  Mr  Dana,  of 
his  desire  to  have  the  Booklist  changed, 
to  have  the  matter  changed,  the  form 
changed,  and  the  character  changed,  in 
fact,  everything  about  the  Booklist 
changed,  except,  perhaps,  the  quality  of 
the  paper.  Mr  Legler  thought  Mr  Dana 
did  not  want  an  A,  L.  A.  Booklist  pub- 
lished, what  he  wanted  was  a  literary 
journal  for  the  public.  The  Publishing 
Board  considers  that  the  Booklist  is  per- 
forming a  very  important  function,  to 
small  libraries  in  particular,  giving  to  li- 
brarians and  library  boards  valuable  ma- 
terial, giving  them  knowledge  of  the  cur- 
rent books  and  enabling  them  to  get  an 
evaluation  on  them,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  most  of  them  under  various  circum- 
stances to  obtain  otherwise.  That  the 
Booklist  meets  a  manifest  need  is  often 
expressed  by  library  associations,  com- 
missions and  other  agencies.  It  is  en- 
tirely within  the  provmce  of  the  Ameri- 


can library  association  to  vote  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist  be  discontinued,  and 
something  else  be  started  in  its  place. 

The  criticisms  made  in  this  letter  have 
been  re-iterated  year  after  year  in  Mr 
Dana's  communications  to  the  Publishing 
Board,  and  have  their  rise  in  a  desire  not 
to  be  critical,  but  to  have  something  en- 
tirely different  published  from  that  now 
sent  out  all  over  the  country  by  the  Pub- 
lishing Board. 

With  regard  to  the  publicity,  Mr  L^- 
ler  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  the  sort  of  matter  that  "ap- 
peared in  the  English  newspapers  in  the 
columns  of  the  press  in  this  country.  The 
two  situations  are  entirely  different,  and 
the  A.  L.  A.  is  not  prepared  to  take  up 
the  matter  as  extensively  as  the  plans 
which  Mr  Kerr  had  in  mind.  He  thought 
there  was  a  good  deal  more  publicity 
given  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
to  library  interests  than  many  people 
seem  to  think.  He  had  a  good  deal  of 
fugitive  literature  in  the  way  of  news- 
paper clippings,  which  goes  to  show  that 
a  great  deal  of  mention  is  made  of  libra- 
ries and  librarians  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  response  to  a  request,  Secretary 
Utley  outlined  what  had  been  done  at 
headquarters  in  the  way  of  publicity, 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  a  com- 
mittee on  publicity  has  recently  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Executive  Board,  which 
has  already  made  an  appropriation  for 
publicity  work  in  connection  with  the 
Washington  conference. 

Dr  Bostwick  said  newspapers  are 
trouble  hunters,  to  most  of  them  news 
meant  trouble.  He  questioned  whether 
things  done  at  the  conference  or  any- 
where else  traveled  very  far  unless  the 
trouble  color  could  be  put  on  it. 

Dr  Hill  asked  if  any  report  had  ever 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  suggestions 
of  Mr  Dana,  in  regard  to  changing  the 
name  and  form  of  the  Booklist. 

Mr  Legler  said  that  the  Publishing 
Board  annually  reports  to  the  association 
in  print  as  required  by  the  constitution, 
and  that  in  some  of  the  reports  it  had 
been  stated  that  a  suggestion  had  been 
made  that  the  name  and   form  of  the 
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Booklist  should  be  chained,  and  the  rea- 
son ^iven  why,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Pubhshing  Board,  at  least,  it  would  not 
be  best  to  make  the  change. 

Miss  Ahem  said  she  had  often  talked 
with  Mr  Dana  regarding  his  ideas  of 
changes  in  the  Booklist.  One  was  to 
make  it  very  much  larger  size,  give  an 
attractive  cover  to  it,  put  it  on  the  news 
stands  all  over  the  country,  its  contents 
to  be  made  up  by  people  of  national  rep- 
utation, or  at  least  high  standing  among 
literary  people,  that  the  librarians  should 
buy  this  Booklist  and  place  it  on  their 
desks  for  free  distribution,  until,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Dana,  it  should  make  its 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  book-buyers. 

She  thought  the  A,  L.  A.  should  be 
more  particularly  concerned  in  giving  to 
library  workers  the  best  opinions  of  the 
new  books.  This  did  not  mean  that  li- 
brarians did  not  want  the  American  peo- 
ple also  to  have  the  latest  and  best  in  the 
way  of  books,  but  the  A.  L.  A.  is  a  volun- 
tary organization  of  library  workers,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  pay  out  of  their 
meager  salaries  the  cost  of  membership, 
and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  use  this 
money  paid  by  professional  workers, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  render 
the  better  service  to  the  public,  for 
something  else  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large.  Librarians,  as  a  class, 
try  to  keep  informed,  not  only  through 
the  Booklist,  but  in  eyery  way,  as  to 
the  source  and  character  of  the  printed 
material  in  which  they  try  exceeding^ly 
hard  to  interest  the  general  public, 
especially  the  young  people.  She 
thought  Mr  Dana  wanted  librarians  to 
put  out  a  periodical  of  a  literary  char- 
acter, written  by  people  whose  names 
would  create  general  interest  by  rea- 
son of  their  reputation. 

It  did  not  seem  to  her  the  associa- 
tion at  present  could  be  seriously  con- 
cerned with  that  part  of  the  question. 
It  seemed  to  her  the  Booklist  ought  to 
be  maintained  on  as  high  standards  as 
possible  for  those  who  buy  books  for 
the  library.  What  more  is  needed  in 
the  matter  of  cultivating  the  literary 
judgment,  taste  and  desire  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  should  come  through  an- 


other medium  than  the  A.  L.  A.  Book- 
list, though  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
it  renders  this  valuable  service  also. 
If  Mr  Dana  speaks  for  any  consider- 
able number  of  members,  the  fact 
ought  to  be  ascertained,  and  for  one, 
she  hoped  something  would  be  done 
to  settle  the  matter  for  Mr  Dana,  as 
he  has  kept  up  his  present  agitation 
for  a  long  time. 

Miss  Ahem  said  she  wished  to  add 
further  that  judging  by  the  amount  of 
material  that  got  into  the  daily  press, 
concerning  libraries  and  their  work, 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  say  that  library 
work  is  not  advertised.  The  service  of 
a  standard  clipping  bureau  on  "library 
matters"  will  provide  daily,  large  bun- 
dles of  material  concerning  libraries, 
gathered  and  distributed  by  these  bu- 
reaus every  day.  Some  of  these  articles 
.have  not  been  carefully  prmared,  but 
they  compare  with  other  subjects  fairly 
well,  and  they  do  show  that  the  newspa- 
pers are  as  interested  in  libraries  and 
their  affairs  as  they  are  in  any  other  pub- 
lic enteiprise,  very  much  more  than  in 
some  quite  as  worthy. 

As  to  the  other  matters  contained  in 
Mr  Dana's  letter.  Miss  Ahem  said  she 
was  already  on  record. 

A  motion  by  Dr  Hill,  seconded  by  Mr 
Locke,  that  the  subject  of  the  suggested 
change  in  the  Booklist  be  referred  to  the 
Publishing  Board  for  a  special  report, 
was  carried. 

The  need  of  uniformity  in  library  sta- 
tistics was  discussed  by  Dr  Hill.  He 
had  found  little  material  in  library 
periodicals  relating  to  it.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  no  two  reports  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  though  they  may  cover 
the  same  field. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was 
suggested  that  a  special  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
report  to  the  Council  or  to  the  Associa- 
tion itself  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr  Bostwick  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  report  on  unifomi  library  re- 
ports was  made  by  the  committee  on  li- 
brary administration,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  W.  R.  Eastman,  (See  Pro- 
ceedings, 1906,  p.  148-53)  and  that  a 
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form  for  an  annual  report  had  been 
adopted  by  the  association.  The  fact 
that  this  report  was  so  nearly  forgotten, 
shows  a  lack  of  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  might  argue  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  take  the  subject  up  again 
for  later  discussion,  and  it  was  so  voted. 

"Some  points  in  the  code  of  profes- 
sional etiquette,"  were  discussed  by  Miss 
Rathbone. 

The  first  question  presented  was  that 
of  procedure  to  be  observed  in  calling 
an  assistant  from  one  library  to  another. 
An  animated  discussion  followed  on  var- 
ious phases  of  the  subject. 

Dr  Putnam  voiced  the  opinion  of  all 
when  he  said, 

We  as  librarians  cannot  think  of  our  sub- 
ordinates, or  of  the  competition  between  us 
and  other  librarians  as  though  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  ordinary  competition,  of  common  com- 
modity or  material.  Our  subordinates,  as 
well  as  our  other  librarians  are  our  profes- 
sional colieaKues;  we  depend  upon  them  pro- 
fessionally in  library  work,  upon  their  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  and  professional  spirit  which 
is  far  above  salary,  and  we  depend  upon  their 
high  sense  of  professional  obligation.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  librarian,  asked  by  an- 
other librarian  to  lift  one  of  his  associates 
into  a  higher  place,  Should  put  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  securing  for  the  associate  a  better 
position  elsewhere. 

Second  session 

The  second  session  opened  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  "Campaign  of  library  pub- 
licity in  the  general  magazines,"  by  Miss 
Plummer.     (See  page  41.) 

A  general  discussion  followed.  Some 
agreed  with  Miss  Plummer  that  there 
was  enough  literary  ability  among  li- 
brarians to  write  acceptable  articles. 
Others  suggested  that  librarians  had  not 
yet  learned  that  craft.  Some  regretted 
that  only  the  picturesque  in  library  work 
seemed  to  appeal  to  editors,  and  that 
serious  work  did  not  find  its  way  into 
print.  Mention  was  made  of  several  li- 
brarians who  manage  to  keep  in  the  lime- 
light almost  all  the  time,  and  who  suc- 
ceed in  ^ting  space  for  almost  anything 
they  write. 

The  subject  was  commended  to  the 
new  publicity  committee. 

W.  H.  Brett  opened  a  discussion  on 
club  rates  to  periodicals.  Mr  Brett  re- 
ferred to  the  combination  which  existed 


between  magazine  agencies  and  publish- 
ers in  holding  up  prices. 

Mr  Hill  said  a  matter  of  quite  as  much 
importance  was  the  quality  of  the  mag- 
azine. He  referred  to  the  deterioration 
in  periodicals  which  had  taken  place  re- 
cently. He  thought  some  steps  should 
be  taken  showing  the  desire  to  have  in 
libraries  only  the  better  periodicals. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  "Period- 
icals for  small  libraries,"  published  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  this,  how- 
ever, being  more  a  selected  list  than  an 
approved  list. 

Dr  Hill  moved  that  the  advisability  of 
securing  an  approved  list  of  periodicals 
should  be  reported  to  the  Council,  and  a 
special  committee  was  ordered  appointed. 

"The  treatment  of  unsolicited  gift-ma- 
terial," was  introduced  by  W,  N.  C.  Carl- 
ton. The  question  of  catalo^ng  and 
shelf-room  made  this  a  perplexing  ques- 
tion. Mr  Carlton  felt  that  all  material 
of  this  kind  should  not  go  along  on  equal 
terms,  with  which  the  Council  agreed. 

Dr  Andrews  presented  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  difficulty  of  printing  A.  L. 
A,  cards  without  financial  loss.  Re-ar- 
rangement of  the  method  of  accepting 
subscriptions  and  revision  of  the  list  will 
be  tried  in  the  hope  of  adjusting  the  sit- 
uation, 

Dr  Andrews  also  presented  a  report 
from  a  Committee  on  preparation  of  a 
union  list  of  serials.  He  said  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  was  considering  the  is- 
suance of  such  a  list,  which  was  welcome 
news,  as  it  could  be  better  done  there 
than  elsewhere.  A  question  of  impor- 
tance which  the  Library  of  Congress 
wishes  answered,  is  whether  it  is  desir- 
able to  delay  the  work  by  at  least  two 
years  in  order  to  include  serials  which 
are  not  periodicals,  or  is  the  list  of  per- 
iodicals of  so  much  greater  importance 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  should  be 
asked  to  get  them  out  first?  The  latter 
question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  will  prob- 
ably undertake  the  list.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  seemed  to  favor  the  inclusion 
of  only  periodicals,  if  this  .will  expedite 
matters. 

A  resolution  from  the  College  and  ref- 
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erence  section  asked  that  the  Association 
of  American  universities  recommend  to 
the  various  universities  the  preparation 
of  a  catalog  of  their  serial  publications, 
and  the  printing  of  this  catalog  in  a  form 
so  arranged  and  indexed  as  to  make  it  a 
useful  work  of  reference,  was  adopted. 

Mr  Kerr  stated  that  a  minute  had  been 
adopted  in  the  Library  section  of  the  Na- 
tional council  of  teachers  of  English,  re- 
garding the  status  and  salaries  of  school 
librarians,  and  requested  the  approval  of 
the  Council. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  three  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr  Ranck,  for  the  Committee  on  venti- 
lation and  lighting,  reported  progress 
with  promise  of  a  future  statement  of  the 
findings  of  the  committee  thus  far. 

A  resolution  regarding  the  table  of 
contents  for  the  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  was  unanimously  adopted, 
urging  the  Congressional  joint  com- 
mittee on  printing  to  authorize  the  in- 
corporation of  such  a  table  of  contents. 

By  vote,  the  Executive  Board  was 
asked  to  provide  suitable  resolutions  on 
the  death  of  Dr  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites. 


An  Exhibit 

An  elaborate  exhibition,  illustrating 
the  processes  by  which  a  book  is  made, 
is  being  held  in  the  exhibition  gallery 
of  the  Scribner  bookstore  in  New  York 
city.  Its  purpose  is  to  answer  the  great 
popular  curiosity  about  book-making  by 
a  series  of  pictures  and  objects,  accom- 
panied by  brief  explanations,  which 
follow  the  work  of  producing  a  single 
book  from  writing  to  shipping.  A  little 
pamphlet,  "The  story  of  the  making  of  a 
book,"  was  prepared  for  distribution  at 
the  exhibit  illustrated  to  show  the  pro- 
cesses described.  This  little  book  of  36 
p.  will  be  sent  free,  to  librarians  who 
may  care  for  them  on  request  to  the 
firm,  

The  battleship  "New  York,"  the  larg- 
est in  the  navy,  is  to  have  a  reading  and 
reception  room  for  sailors,  the  first  on 
an  American  war  vessel.  Secretary 
Daniels  takes  this  means  of  making  life 
more  tolerable  on  board  ship  for  the 
sailors. 


Library  Meetings 

Chicago.— On  the  evening  of  January 
1,  1914,  the  Chicago  library  club  and 
libraries  of  Chicago  gave  the  annual  re- 
ception in  honor  of  the  visiting  librari- 
ans, in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  La 
Salle. 

About  300  guests  were  present,  among 
the  many  well  known  m  the  library 
world.  A  buffet  luncheon  was  served 
about  ten  o'clock,  after  which  the  orches- 
tra  struck  a  new  note,  passing  to  most 
bewitching  dance  music. 

Agnes  J.  Petersen, 

Secretary. 

Ma«Mcho«ett»— The  Fall  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  library  club  was 
held  in  Brockton,  October  23,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  300. 

Suitable  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Charles  C.  Soule,  of  Brookline,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  club,  and  William 
H.  Tillinghast,  assistant  librarian  of 
Harvard  college  library,  were  adopted. 

A  committee  to  report  on  certain  ten- 
dencies in  current  periodicals  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  George  H,  Tripp, 
C.  F.  D.  Belden,  Gertrude  W.  Lock- 
wood,  Herbert  Faxon  and  Mrs  F.  R. 
Coe. 

The  subject  of  "Library  budgets," 
was  presented  by  O.  R.  Thomson,  of 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Alice  M.  Jordan,  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic library,  gave  an  interesting  address 
on  "Children's  work." 

An  address  on  "Vocational  guidance 
through  the  library,"  by  Mary  E.  Hall, 
Girls'  high  school,  Brooklyn,  was  very 
interesting  and  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Brockton 
library  and  to  Mr  Whitmore  for  the 
pleasant,  profitable  day  was  passed. 

New  York—  The  Long  Island  library 
club  held  a  meeting  at  the  Brooklyn 
public  library,  November  13,  with  Har- 
riot Hassle r  in  the  chair. 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was 
Miss  Caroline  Hewins,  who  repeated 
her  address  given  at  the  Lake  George 
meeting  in  September,  on  "What  I've 
done  in  starting  and  developing  work 
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with  children  in  the  small  country 
town  or  city  library,"  She  used  the 
Hartford  public  library  as  her  example, 
tracing^  the  ^owth  ol  the  work  from 
small  beginmngs  with  little  equipment 
to  the  busy  place  the  library  is  today. 
Lists  were  compiled  on  all  subjects  of 
interest  to  children,  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  were  sent  to  the 
schools  and  club  work  was  developed. 
Talks  were  given  during  the  summer 
vacations  for  an  hour  each  week  on 
subjects  covering  a  wide  range.  The 
Christmas  book  exhibit  and  the  collec- 
tion of  dolls  representing  all  nationali- 
ties have  become  regular  features  of 
the  work. 

Miss  Hewins  laid  particular  stress  on 
a  few  points  which  experience  had 
taught  her  it  was  well  to  heed : 

That  in  club  work  the  members  of 
each  club  have  an  interest  in  common 
outside  of  school  work. 

That  in  a  Christmas  book  exhibit  in- 
expensive books  be  included  as  well  as 
the  expensive  illustrated  ones. 

That  during  the  school  year  each 
child  be  allowed  but  one  story  book  a 
week. 

That  all  children's  applications  be 
signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  thus 
placing  the  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longs. 

That  all  fines  be  strictly  enforced. 

Miss  Hewins  also  touched  upon  the 
extension  work  being  done  in  the  state 
by  traveling  libraries  and  read  a  letter 
from  a  country  school  teacher  telling  of 
the  great  help  the  books  sent  had  been 
to  pupils,  teachers  and  parents. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  hear 
Miss  Hewins  realize  that  a  large  part 
of  her  success  is  due  to  the  personal 
touch,  the  personal  interest  she  takes 
in  each  child  coming  to  the  library  and 
her  desire  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of 
each  one. 

Eleanor  Roper, 
Secretary. 

WisconaiD— At  the  meeting  of  the  Mil- 
'  waukee  library  club,  held  Tuesday  even- 
ing, December  16,  Rev  William  Dallman 
gave   an   interesting  and   scholarly  talk 


on  "Some  lives  of  Christ:  their  merits 
and  demerits."  The  best  life  of  Christ, 
Mr  Dallman  holds,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
four  gospels.  For  the  average  reader 
he  recommended  "Days  of  His  Flesh" 
by  David  Smith,  which  combines  scien- 
tific method  of  treatment  with  entire 
readableness. 

Miss  Margaret  Reynolds  paid  a  brief 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr 
R.  G.  Thwaites, 

Josephine  Kulzick, 
Secretary. 


Program  of  Library  Meetings  in 

London 

The    Library    Association    (English) 

has  issued  a  prt^ram   for  the  monthly 

meetings  in  London  for  the  session  of 

1913-1914. 

Those  scheduled  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  are  as  follows : 
January  8,  The  library  of  the  Medical  asso- 
ciation of  London,  Geoi^e  Bethel, 

The    relations    between    Greek    mss.   and 

typc^ra^hy,  illustrated  by  some  mss.  in  the 

possession  of  the  Medical  society.   J.  B. 

Niaa,  M,  D. 

February  12,  The  public  library  and  the  his- 

ton-  student.    Miss  C.  A.  J.  Skeel,  D.  Utt. 
March  12,  Associations  of  Stoke  Hewinstoa 
with  English  literature.    W.  E,  Baxter,  T  P, 
D,  L 

Books  and  infection;  some  recent  experi- 
ments,   H.  R,  Kenwood,  M.  B„  D.  P.  H.,  F. 
R.  S.  E. 
April  16,  Three  phases  of  librarianship.    J.  W, 
Singleton. 

The  cheap  book  and  its  effect  on  public 
library  work.    Norman  Treliving. 
May  12,  Description  of  the  library  of  the  insti- 
tute of  chartered  accountants.    Cosmo  Gor- 
don, B.  A. 

The  classification  of  pure  literature;  a 
discussion.  W.  C.  Berwick-Sayers  and 
Ernest  A.  Savage. 
June  12,  The  use  of  the  public  library  by 
school  pupils.  Professor  John  Adams,  LL. 
D.,  U.  A..  B.  Sc. 


A  Long  Sought  Clue 
A  recent  statement  of  Mr  Geoi^e  P. 
Brett,  of  the  MacMillan  Company, 
speaks  of  the  author  of  "the  mouse  trap 
quotation"  as  Dr  John  B.  Paxton,  pas- 
tor of  the  West  Presbyterian  church  of 
New  York  City,  1882-1893,  used  in  the 
sermon,  "He  could  not  be  hid." 
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The  Library  in  Commission  Governed 
Cities 

In  "A  model  charter  for  Texas  cities," 
Professor  Herman  G.  James,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  municipal  research  and 
reference  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
recommends  the  inclusion  of  a  Director 
of  public  education  as  one  of  the  admin- 
istrative departments  in  cities  governed 
by  a  Commission,  The  following  sec- 
tions and  note  by  Dr.  James  explain  the 
recommendation  and  are  of  interest  to 
librarians  as  indicating  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  place  the  public  library  shall 
occupy  in  commission-governed  cities. 

Article  6,    Adminiatrative  departments 

Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  six  adminis- 
trative departments  as  follows :  law,  pub- 
lic works  and  utilities,  public  health,  pub- 
lic safety  and  welfare,  public  education, 
and  public  Bnance. 

Sec.  15.  At  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment there  shall  be  a  Director  appomted 
by  the  Mayor  and  removable  by  him. 
This  Director  shall  in  every  case  be 
chosen  for  his  particular  qualifications 
in  the  field  of  work  assigned  to  him,  and 
shall  possess  certain  mmimum  require- 
ments of  training  and  ex^rience  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Civil  Service  Board. 
Note 

(There  is  likely  to  be  some  opposition 
to  taking  the  management  of  school  af- 
fairs out  of  the  hands  of  special  authori- 
ties as  now  constituted,  but  that  opposi- 
tion is  based  wholly  on  the  fear  of  evils 
that  might  result  from  getting  school 
affairs  "into  politics."  But  since  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  charter  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  getting  any  matters  of  mu- 
nicipal administration  "into  politics," 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  taking  school 
matters  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  than  there  is  for  taking  any 
or  all  of  the  other  departments  out. 
Certainly  "political"  health  administra- 
tion is  every  bit  as  objectionable  as  "po- 
litical" school  administration.  Yet  to 
take  these  departments  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  Commission  and  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  separately  elected 
boards  would  put  city  administration 
right  back  into  the  undesirable  situation 


from  which  we  are  trying  to  escape. 
Under  this  charter  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Education  would 
be  the  same  person  who  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  Commission  per- 
forming the  functions  of  a  school  board.) 

Haakon  Nyhuua 

Haakon  Nyhuus,  librarian  of  the 
Deichmanske  Bibiliotek,  Christiania,  . 
Norway,  died  on  Christmas  Day,  1913, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  His  many 
friends  in  America  knew  in  a  general 
way  that  he  had  been  lU  for  a  year  or 
more,  but  few  realized  the  seriousness 
of  his  condition. 

Mr  Nyhuus  began  his  library  career 
under  Dr  W.  F.  Poole  at  the  Newberry 
library  in  1891.  His  ability  coupled  with 
unusual  energy  and  ambition  soon  se- 
cured for  him  a  position  of  considerable 
responsibility,  and  in  1893  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  public  library,  which 
position  he  held  until  1897  when  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  Norway,  his  na- 
tive country.  Here  the  j^tation  for 
public  libraries  was  just  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  and  Mr  Nyhuus  soon  be- 
came the  natural  leader  in  this  movement. 
He  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Deich- 
manske Bibliotek  and  was  in  addition 
from  1902-05  the  expert  adviser  of  the 
Church  department  on  library  matters. 
In  this  capacity  he  exercised  great  influ- 
ence for  good.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  development  and  systematization 
of  the  whole  popular  library  organization 
of  Norway  during  these  years  was  main- 
ly due  to  Mr  Nyhuus. 

In  1904,  he  represented  his  country  at 
the  Intemafional  congress  of  librarians 
at  St.  Louis,  where  he  presented  a  paper 
on  the  library  situation  in  Norway  at 
that  time.  He  was  a  moving  spint  in 
the  recently  oi^anized  Library  associa- 
tion of  Norway,  so  also  in  the  periodical 
called  For  Folke-  og  Bameboksamlinger, 
edited  by  Karl  Fischer,  his  successor  as 
expert  adviser  for  the  Church  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  his  manifold  li- 
brary activities  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  literary  and  critical  journals. 
J.  C.  M.  H. 
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Library  Schools 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 

Training  school  for  children's  librarians 

The  training  School  opened  for  the 

winter  term  on  Monday,  January  5.    The 

junior  courses  for  the  term  are: 

Classification ;     Cataloging ;     Lending 
systems ;     Book     numbers ;     Reference 
work ;    Story    telling ;    Book    selection ; 
Seminar  for  periodical  review. 
The  senior  i 


Book  selection ;  Cataloging ;  History  of 
libraries. 

Miss  Effie  L.  Power,  supervisor  of 
children's  work  of  the  St,  Louis  public 
library  is  to  give  a  series  of  10  lectures 
to  the  junior  class  the  last  week  in  Jan- 
uary. Her  subjects  are  "Book  selection," 
"Administration  of  children's  rooms," 
"Organization  of  a  children's  depart- 
ment" and  "Work  with  normal  schools.'' 

During  the  winter  term  the  junior 
students  are  scheduled  each  Monday 
morning  for  practice  in  adult  routine 
work  in  the  Central  lending  division  and 
in  the  branch  libraries. 
*  Seven  members  of  the  junior  class 
held  part  time  substitute  positions  on  the 
staff  of  the  library  during  the  Christmas 
recess. 

Dr  Charles  A.  Eastman,  Indian  au- 
thor and  lecturer,  talked  to  the  students 
December  19th  upon  Indian  life. 

Miss  Corinne  Bacon,  librarian  and  di- 
rector of  the  library  school,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gave  a  lecture 
January  9,  upon  "What  it  means  to  be 
a  librarian." 

Margaret  Louise  Bateman,  '10,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Soho 
children's  room,  Carnegie  library,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Phyllis  E.  Murray,  '13,  has  been  ap- 
pointed children's  librarian  in  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

Emma  Dunham  Lee,  'II,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Davis  library  of 
Highway  engineering,  Columbia  uni- 
versity. New  York  City. 

Lesley  Newton,  '13,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant- in-charge  of  the  Soho  chil- 
dren's room,  Carnegie  library  of  Pitts- 
bui^h. 

Elizabeth  Hoard  Dexter.  '14,  has  been 


appointed  children's  librarian  in  the  De- 
troit  public   library,   Detroit,   Mich. 
S.  C.  N.  Bogle. 
University  of  lUinois 

The  course  of  lectures  given  by  per- 
sons not  connected  with  the  University 
of  Illinois  faculty  was  continued  in  De- 
cember by  George  B.  Utley,  executive 
officer  of  the  American  library  associa- 
tion, who  appeared  twice  before  the 
library  school,  faculty  and  staff  of  the 
University  library,  on  December  17  and 
18.  In  his  first  lecture,  Mr  Utley  gave 
an  hour's  talk  filled  with  practical  sug- 
gestions on  "A  library  diagnosis."  He 
advised  librarians  to  follow  the  custom 
of  the  heads  of  great  manufacturing 
plants  in  looking  over  their  plant  occa- 
sionally to  see  where  a  break  might  pos- 
sibly come  and  to  guard  against  a  future 
weakness.  He  advised  young  librarians 
not  to  be  carried  away  so  completely  by 
the  duties  of  the  day  that  they  are  un- 
able to  consider  where  they  are  going 
and  whether  they  are  going  by  the  best 
way.  He  made  a  plea  for  a  fairer  divi- 
sion of  time  and  money  between  the  rec- 
ords department  and  the  public  The 
advertismg  value  of  a  well-lighted,  neat 
and  attractive  building  was  also  men- 
tioned. Mr  Utley  warned  his  hearers 
that  a  big  circulation  is  not  always  an 
index  to  the  library's  usefulness,  and 
advised  librarians  to  get  the  support  of 
different  institutions  in  their  communi- 
ties, and  not  to  advertise  service  which 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  offer.  The 
second  lecture,  next  morning  was  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  work  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Library 
club,  the  speaker  of  the  occasion  was 
Professor  A.  H.  Lybyer,  who  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  Constantinople,  illus- 
trated with  the  stereopticon.  Professor 
Lybyer  is  a  member  of  the  History  De- 
partment of  the  University  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
the  Near  East. 

The  appointment  of  John  B.  Kaiser  to 
the  librarianship  of  the  Public  library  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  has  necessitated  a 
slight  change  in  the  order  of  some  of  the 
school  work.    Mr  Kaiser's  lectures  were 
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given  during  the  last  three  weeks  in  Jan- 
uary. Mr  Kaiser  gave  10  lectures  on 
l^slattve  and  municipal  reference. 

During  the  mid-winter  library  meet- 
ings in  Chicago,  the  following  members 
of  the  faculty  and  school  were  present: 
From  the  faculty.  Director  Windsor,  Mr 
Drury,  Miss  Curtis,  Mr  Reece,  Miss 
Bond,  Miss  Felsenthal,  and  Miss  Jutton, 
and  from  the  school.  Rose  Sears  of  the 
senior  class  and  Alma  Penrose,  and 
Thomas  P.  Ayer  of  the  junior  class. 

Bess  Everett  Wilson,  B.  L.  S.  1907, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  normal  school  at 
Carbondale,  and  is  now  connected  with 
the  John  Crerar  library  in  Chicago. 
Frances  Simpson. 
New  York  pablic  librar? 

The  Christmas  vacation  began  on  De- 
cember 19,  with  Christmas  festivities, 
and  school  re-opened  on  January  5. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  term. 
Miss  M.  E.  Robbins  spent  several  morn- 
ings attending  recitations,  examining 
equipment,  and  looking  over  the  school- 
schedules,  as  a  b^inning  of  her  work  of 
inspection  for  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
training. 

The  interest  of  the  first  week  of  the 
second  term  centered  on  binding,  owing 
to  a  visit  to  the  Tapley  bindery  with  Miss 
Murray  and  Mr  Bailey,  two  of  the  A. 
L,  A.  committee  on  binding,  and  two 
lectures  from  Mr  Bailey,  on  Binding 
materials  and  Binding  procedure.  A  tea 
followed  the   second  lecture. 

Miss  Murray's  demonstration  lectures 
on  repairing  and  rebinding  follow  Mr 
Bailey's  shortly,  and  the  actual  work  of 
sewing  and  binding  is  given  in  the  spring 
term. 

An  experiment  in  dividing  the  junior 
class  will  be  tried  during  the  coming 
term,  in  the  course  in  "Appraisal  of  fic- 
tion." Mary  Ogden  White,  a  well-known 
reviewer  and  critic,  will  meet  some  of  the 
students  each  week  in  the  seminar  room 
to  consider  the  same  books  and  authors 
assigned  to  the  other  division  of  the  class, 
handling  the  work,  however,  somewhat 
differently. 

Mary  W.  Plummer, 

Principal. 


New  York  state  library 
A  joint  meeting  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  library  and  the  Library  school  was 
held  in  the  school's  larger  lecture  room 
on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  18.  Mr  Wyer 
made  a  brief  address  and  was  followed 
by  Mr  J.  A.  Kudalkar,  director  of  State 
libraries,  Baroda,  India,  who  described 
briefly  the  recent  library  development  in 
his  state.  The  chief  address  was  made 
by  the  new  president  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr  John  H. 
Finley  who  spoke  most  interestingly  of 
his  own  brief  experience  a  college  libra- 
rian and  his  conception  of  the  library's 
place  in  education.  After  the  meeting 
all  those  present  at  the  staff  meeting  were 
tendered  an  informal  tea  by  the  faculty 
of  the  school. 

Plans  for  the  summer  school  are  Hear- 
ing completion.  The  proposed  plan  of 
dividing  the  work  into  two  short  courses 
of  three  weeks  each  beginning  respec- 
tively June  3  and  June  25,  1914,  and  de- 
voting the  first  to  reference  work  in  its 
broad  sense  and  the  second  to  the  tech- 
nical subjects,  cataloging  and  classifica- 
tion has  been  approved  by  a  considerable 
number  of  librarians  of  the  state  to 
whom  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent.  A 
special  circular  is  in  preparation  and  fur- 
ther details  of  the  course  will  be  pu- 
lished  later. 

Elza  K.  Carnegie,  *10-'ll,  has  been 
promoted  from  the  position  of  readers' 
assistant  at  the  central  building  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsbu^h  to  the 
headship  of  the  Wylie  Avenue  branch. 

Margaret  S.  Dick,  '12-'13,  has  resigned 
her  place  on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  pub- 
lic library  to  accept  a  position  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Kansas  State  normal  collie 
at  Emporia. 

Florence  M.  Dean,  summer  session, 
1913,  has  resigned  her  position  as  junior 
assistant  in  the  Brooklyn  public  library 
to  become  assistant  in  the  176th  Street 
branch  of  the  New  York  public  library. 
F.  K.  Walter. 
Pratt  insdtnte 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  school  to 
send  out  questionnaires  to  its  graduates 
from  time  to  time  to  collect  information 
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regarding  their  positions,  the  kinds  of 
work  done,  the  hours  a  week  required, 
the  vacation  privileges  enjoyed,  and  their 
salaries.  A  questionnaire  of  this  sort 
was  sent  out  in  November,  and  while  full 
returns  have  not  yet  come  in,  about  225 
^aduates  have  been  heard  from,  and  it 
IS  possible  to  draw  certain  rather  inter- 
esting conclusions  from  their  reports. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  our  gradu- 
ates are  in  public  libraries,  but  there  are 
about  40  in  school  and  college  libraries, 
20  or  more  in  state  library  and  library 
commission  work,  and  27  in  special  li- 
braries,^— ^law,  medical,  engineering,  sci- 
entific, and  business  libraries.  While  42 
hours  work  a  week  seem  to  be  still  the 
norm,  we  find  that  95  of  our  gradu- 
ates work  less  than  42,  while  only  about 
30  report  more  that  42  hours.  An  in- 
creasing ntunber  report  that  no  time 
specification  is  made,  the  tendency  being, 
apparently,  to  leave  people  in  executive 
positions  to  determine  their  own  sched- 
ules. One  month  is  preponderatingly  the 
accepted  period  for  public  library  vaca- 
tions; 1^  have  so  far  reported  one 
month  vacations,  only  19  two  weeks 
(they  being  for  the  most  part  in  busi- 
ness positions),  20  receive  three  weeks, 
and  something  over  30  fortunate  ones  re- 
port from  SIX  weeks  to  three  months 
(those  being  for  the  most  part  in  school 
and  college  library  positions).  A  report 
will  be  made  as  to  salaries  and  kinds  of 
positions  when  more  complete  returns 
have  been  received. 

The  usual  Christmas  party  took  place 
in  the  north  class-room  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, December  18.  The  "will"  of 
the  class  of  !9I3  addressed  to  that  of 
1914  and  containing  the  amusing  results 
of  the  year's  experiences  was  read. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  second  term 
was  given  by  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler  on 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  cata- 
loging department  of  the  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library. 

Alnmai  not» 

Miss  Lillian  Burt,  class  of  1902,  form- 
erly cataloger  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia library,  is  now  librarian  at  Hilo, 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mary  Frank,  class  of  1908,  formerly 


first  assistant  in  the  Bloomingdale  branch 
of  the  New  York  public  library,  has  been 
made  librarian  of  the  Public  library  at 
Everett,  Washington. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathboke, 

Vice- director. 
SimmoiiB  college 

The  college  closed  on  December  19  for 
the  Christmas  recess,  reopening  on  Janu- 
ary 5.  The  students,  with  renewed  en- 
ergy, made  the  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
term,  which  culminated  in  the  midyear 
examinations,  January  21-31. 

Two  members  of  the  one-year  course 
utilized  the  vacation  for  valuable  practice 
work ;  Elva  Greet  reorganizing  the 
library  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
Miss  Edith  Phail  working  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  and  in  the  new  Sewall  Ave- 
nue reading  room  of  the  Brookline  public 
library. 

Miss  Donnelly  and  Miss  Ridlon  at- 
tended the  round  table  of  Library  schools 
in  Chicago,  January  2. 

Afternoon  visits  have  been  ma^  to  the 
special  library  of  Stone  and  Webster, 
and  to  the  Boston  Book  Company,  and 
on  Saturday,  January  10,  the  seniors  and 
college  graduates,  with  Miss  Hill,  spent 
the  day  in  Worcester,  visiting  there  the 
Public  library,  the  Worcester  County 
law  library,  and  the  libraries  of  Clark 
university  and  the  Antiquarian  society. 

Lectures  have  been  given  by  visitors  as 
follows : 
Nov.  20.    Book  buying  from  a  bookseller'a 

point  of  view,  by  W,  B.  Clarke,  of  Boston. 
Dec.  2.    Work  with  the  blind,  by  Laura  U. 

Sawyer  of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 

blind. 
Dec.  4.    Auction  buying,  by  C.  K.  Bolton. 
Dec.  17.    The  library  of  the  W.  E.  I.  U.  by 

Miss  Johnson,  librarian  of  the  Women's 

Educational    and     Industrial     Union     of 

Boston. 
Jan.  8.    The  Harvard  University  library,  by 

W.  C.  Lane. 

The  last  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views,  chiefly  of  Harvard's  new  building. 

Both  the  lantern  and  the  refiectoscope 
are  available  to  exhibit  illustrative  ma- 
terial, the  latter  making  it  possible  to  util- 
ize post-card  collections  and  illustrations 
in  books.  Miss  Hill  has  taken  advantage 
of  it  in  the  course  on  library  buildings 
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and  it  is  proposed  to  utilize 
as  possible  for  other  courses. 

Giidiutc  notn 

Margaret  E.  Becker,  '12.  Resigned  from 
the  Worcester  County  law  library  to  ac- 
cept a  position  in  the  University  of 
Rochester  library. 
Mary  Dunbar.  '11,  Resigned  from  Mt. 
HolyoWe  College  library  to  take  up  the 
work  of  assistant  in  the  Grove  City  Col- 
lege library,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
Mabel      Eaton.     '!D.     ha;     accepted     position 

of  head  cataloger  at  Williams  college. 
Isabel  Monro,  '07,  is  now  on  the  staff  of 

the  Columbia  University  library. 
Lucy  Osborne,  special  student,  1907-09,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  general  assistant 
at  Williams  College  library. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly. 
Western  Reserve  university 
The  school  entertained  the  apprentice 
class  of  the  Qeveland  public  library  on 
December  19,  at  tea,  after  which  the 
guests  of  the  afternoon  accompanied  the 
students  to  the  College  for  Women 
campus  to  hear  the  Christmas  carols 
sung  by  the  College  glee  club. 

The  first  assignment  for  loan  practice 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  Geveland 
public  library  has  been  completed  and  a 
series  of  visits  to  the  branches  and  de- 
partments of  the  library  system  has 
been  begun  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Eastman  in  connection  with  her  Library 
administration  course. 

During  the  past  month  besides  the 
regular  faculty  lectures  the  students  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Professor 
Arbuthnot  of  Adelbert  college  discuss 
the  books  on  economics  in  a  very  inter- 
esting and  original  manner.  On  Janu- 
ary 6,  Miss  Bacon,  director  of  the  Li- 
brary school  of  Drexel  Institute,  was  an 
honored  guest  at  the  school  and  spoke  to 
the  class,  her  subject  being,  "What  it 
means  to  be  a  librarian."  The  follow- 
ing day  she  spoke  to  the  staff  and  train- 
ing class  of  the  Qeveland  public  library, 
where  the  Library  school  students  were 
again  privileged  to  hear  her. 

AlmnoH   newi 

Mary  Scott  Wallis.  '06  who  has 
been  the  temporary  assistant-municipal 
reference  librarian  of  the  Qeveland 
public  library,  is  now  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  public  documents  at  the 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia. 


Bertha  R.  Barden,  '07  has  resigned 
her  position  as  cataloger  in  the  St,  Paul 
public  library  to  accept  the  position  of 
assistant-librarian  in  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  library  at  Fai^o. 

Mabel  Jones,  '06  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  librarian  of  the  public  library  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  become  librarian 
of  the  State  department  of  archives  and 
history. 

Eva  M.  Morris,  '12  has  been  ap- 
pointed municipal  reference  librarian  of 
the  Cleveland  public  library, 

Emma  Hulings,  '13  was  married  De- 
cember 31  to  Frank  Everheart  Stewart 
of  Oil  City,  Penn. 

Alice  S.  Tyler. 
Director. 
University  of  Wisconsin 

In  the  death  of  Dr  Reuben  Gold_ 
Thwaites  the  school  has  suffered  an  irre-' 
parable  loss.  As  vice-chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  library  commission,  he  was, 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  school, 
its  wise  counselor  and  staunch  supporter. 
AH  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
school,  either  as  faculty  or  students,  well 
know  how  much  his  counsel  and  friend- 
ship will  be  missed.  His  memory  is  a 
blessed  heritage  to  all  whose  lives  he 
touched. 

The  daily  work  of  the  school  has 
progressed  on  its  even  way,  with  lessons, 
lectures,  practice  work,  required  readb^ 
and  study,  and  apprentice  appointments; 
the  changes  made  in  the  established 
schedule  as  announced  in  the  last  report 
are  working  out  satisfactorily.  Since  the 
last  report  special  lectures  have  been 
given  as  follows : 
October  22.    The  Wisconsin  idea— Dr  Charles 

McCarthy. 
October  31.    Evaluation  of  books  m  Amencao 

history— Dr    C.    R.    Fish,    professor    of 

American  history. 
November  12.     Source  materia!  in  the  Wis- 
consin   historical    library-^Dr   Root,   pro- 
fessor  of   American   history. 
November  14.    The  Problem  of  public  library 

service  for  the  rural  population— Mr  S.  H. 

Ranch,  librarian  of  Grand  Rapids   (UidL) 

public  library. 
November    19.     Nature    and   value   of   good 

binding— Cedric  Chi  vers. 
December    1.     The   arts    of   illustration— Dr 
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Theodore  W.  Koch,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 
December  3  and  S.  The  remodeling  of  a  li- 
brary system— Henry  E.  Legler,  librarian 
of  the  Chicago  public  library.  Two  illus- 
trated lectures  on  the  library  problem  in 
Chicago. 
December  11.    The  library  spirit— Miss  L.  E, 

December  13.  Annual  exhibition  arranged 
by  the  students,  illustrating  the  work  and 
characteristics      of      American      publishing 

After  all  these  lectures,  opportunity 
was  given  for  iufonnal  conference  with 
the  speakers,  discussing  the  points  of  the 
lecture  in  order  to  correlate  the  practice 
of  different  libraries  with  the  daily  les- 
sons in  the  school,  either  for  the  em- 
phasis of  contrast  or  similarity  in  meth- 
ods. Discussion  of  different  methods  is 
especially  invited  that  the  students  may 
have  a  broad  outlook  upon  the  whole 
field  of  library  work.  Some  of  the  lec- 
tures were  followed  by  exhibitions. 

Kecent  class  elections  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  Miss  Callie  Wieder,  of  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  was  elected  president; 
Miss  Mary  B.  Kimball,  of  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  vice-president;  Miss  Louise 
C  Grace.  Detroit,  secretary,  and  Miss 
Jennie  W.  McMullin,  Madison,  treas- 
urer. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr  Chivers'  visit 
an  informal  tea  was  given  at  the  rooms 
of  the  school,  that  all  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  him. 

On  December  4,  Mr  and  Mrs  Dud- 
geon entertained  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  school  at  their  home  in  honor  of 
Mr  Legler. 

Miss  Frederickson  entertained  for  all 
connected  with  the  school  at  her  home 
with  a  Christmas  party  on  December  20. 
Helen  Gorton  '07.  will  organize  the  Plym- 
outh (Ind.)  public  library  during  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

Mrs  Gladys  Tallett  Waterick.  '08  and  Ruth 

Balch.  '12  visited  the  school  during  November, 

Mrs  Eugenia  Marshall  Rainey,  09  has  been 

appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Salem  (III.)  public 

libraiTi  .^nd  is  chairman  of  the  book  commit- 

Grace  Poland,  'll^  will  comeroce  work  as 
cataloging  assistant  in  the  Helena  (Mont) 
public  library  in  January. 

Ruth  P.  Hughes,  '10,  children's  librarian, 
Freeport.  111.,  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the 
winter,  and  u  enjoying  the  months  in  Cali- 


Corina  L.  Kittelson,  '10,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  cataloging  department  of  the 
Denver  public  library. 

Grace  Woodward,  '10,  was  married  on 
December  20.  to  Dr  Walter  R.  Smith  of  the 
Kansas    State  normal  school,   Emporia. 

Emma  Wald.  '1C^  resigned  as  cataloger  in 
the  Racine  public  library  to  become  cataloger 
in  the  library  of  the  Milwaukee  State  normal 
school. 

Dorothy  Kantz,  '11  went  to  the  Public 
library  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  cataloger,  on 
November  1. 

Zela  Smith,  '11  was  married  on  November 
15  to  Arthur  MacArthur,  Jr.  of  Minneapolis. 
She  has  been  assistant  in  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
public   library   since   graduation. 

Dorothea  C.  Heins,  '12  resigned  her  position 

in  the  Montgomery   (Alabama)   public  library 

to  become  head  of  the  circulation  department 

in  the  Public  library  at  Superior,  Wis. 

Illinois  summer  library  school 

The  fourth  summer  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  library  school  will  be- 
gin June  22,  1914,  and  continue  six 
weeks.  The  courses  are  open  to  progres- 
sive librarians,  library  assistants,  teach- 
er-librarians, and  to  those  under  appoint- 
ment to  such  positions.  No  entrance  ex- 
aminations are  required;  no  credit  is 
given  toward  a  degree.  No  fee  will  be 
charged  students  entering  from  libraries 
withm  the  state  of  Illinois;  the  fee  for 
others  is  $12. 

For  further  information  address  the 
Director  of  the  Library  School,  Urbana. 

111. 

The  County  Library  Plan  in 
Mitmesota 

The  Public  library  of  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  has  adopted  the  county  plan, 
under  the  provision  of  a  law  passed  by 
the  legislature  last  winter.  Three  dis- 
tinct lines  of  extension  will  be  carried 
out. 

1.  Any  single  resident  may  come  to 
the  library  and  draw  the  books  out. 

2.  A  system  of  traveling  libraries  will 
he  sent  out  from  the  centra]  library  to 
the  different  towns  in  the  county, 

3.  Library  privileges  will  be  extended 
to  the  schools  in  Qay  County,  in  which 
Moorhead  is  situated. 

Jessie  Whitman,  the  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  at  Moorhead,  is  enthusi- 
astic over  the  prospect,  and  is  working 
to  bring  about  complete  success  in  the 
plan. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a 
list  of  publications  by  the  library  since 
1897. 

The  Public  library,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  issued  a  reading  list  on  "Commis- 
sion government." 

"Some  institutional  library  probwrns," 
by  Julia  A,  Robinson,  supervising  libra- 
rian of  state  institutions  of  lowaT  ts  an 
impartial  review  of  the  subject  of  in- 
stitutional libraries,  with  suggestions  for 
their  further  organization  and  consequent 
usefulness. 

Florence  M.  Hopkins,  librarian  of  the 
Detroit  central  high  school,  has  compiled 
a  booklet  containing  "1,000  allusions  met 
with  in  reading  or  lectures."  They  are 
selected  especially  for  high  school  stu- 
dents, but  in  reality  would  be  helpful  to 
any  one  engaged  in  literary  work. 

The  Book  production  committee  of  the 
Library  Association,  (English)  has  is- 
sued an  Interim  report  on  their  investi- 
gation. The  committee  has  been  at  work 
for  several  years  and  has  reached  the 
point  where  further  criticism,  sugges- 
tion or  support  is  desirable. 

Handbook  of  the  John  Crerar  library, 
Chicago,  is  issued  as  a  convenient  means 
of  answering  many  questions  in  r^ard 
to  the  history,  present  condition  and 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  library.  It 
is  a  revision  and  extension  of  a  sketch 
prepared  by  the  librarian  and  published 
in  the  Chicago  library  club's  "Libraries 
of  Chicago." 

The  Brooklyn  public  library  has  issued 
a  list,  "Books  that  girls  like,"  in  answer 
to  a  need  felt  in  the  branches  of  the 
Brookl3m  public  library.  The  list  is  in- 
tended for  girls  who  have  not  had  school 
training  beyond  the  grammar  grades, 
and  is  made  up  from  the  point  of  view 
of  girls  who  are  working  and  who  have 
conferred  with  the  assistants  in  the 
Brooklyn  library  as  to  what  should  go 
on  such  a  list. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  the  laying 
of  the  comer  stone  of  the  Public  library 
*"iilding  of   Brockton,   Mass.,  May   15, 


1912,  and  also  the  addresses  made  at  the 
dedication  of  the  building  a  year  later, 
have  been  gathered  into  a  pamphlet  is- 
sued by  the  Board  of  trustees  of  that 
library. 

Addresses  were  made  at  the  comer 
stone  laying  by  Horace  Richmond,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  trustees.  Mayor 
Harry  C,  Howard,  and  the  Hon.  Jona- 
than White. 

At  the  dedication,  addresses  were 
made  by  Horace  C.  Wadlin,  librarian 
of  the  Public  library,  Boston,  Mass., 
Horace  Richmond,  and  Mayor  Charles 
C.  Hickey. 

The  Bulletin  of  bibliography,  which 
has  been  published  quarterly  since  1897, 
begins  a  new  series,  enlarged,  with  the 
ntunber  for  January,  1914.  The  changes, 
in  addition  to  new  style  and  color  of 
cover,  are  the  addition  of  a  department 
of  Applies  economy.  "Helpful  hints"  are 
happy  thoughts  of  different  librarians 
which  have  been  put  into  practice  in  dif- 
ferent libraries.  There  is  also  a  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  portraits  of  librarians 
and  bibliographers,  each  to  have  a  bio- 
graphical sketch.  The  current  number 
has  a  fine  likeness  of  Justin  Windsor, 
first  president  of  the  A.  L,  A.,  and  a 
sketch  of  his  life  by  William  E.  Foster, 
of  Providence.  The  usual  department; 
continue  their  high  standard. 

The  Cleveland  public  library  has 
issued  a  list  of  75  books  of  adventure 
for  boys  and  girls,  prepared  by  the  Chil- 
dren's department.  The  list  is  anno- 
tated, and  is  a  valuable  guide  not  only 
for  librarians,  but  for  teachers  and  par- 
ents. 

A  new  plan  of  annotation  appears  in 
this  list.  The  most  of  the  notes  are  in 
three  paragraphs.  The  first  par^raph  is 
a  brief  summary  of  the  plot  or  scope  of 
the  book,  directed  to  the  attention  of  the 
child;  the  second  suggests  to  him  addi- 
tional reading  along  lines  of  similar  inter- 
est ;  the  third  gives  information  of  inter 
est  to  the  parent  or  teacher. 

This  list  of  75  books  is  an  advance  sec- 
tion of  a  long  list  with  the  same  plan  of 
annotation,  to  be  published  later. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

The  will  of  the  late  Dr  H.  P.  Amen, 
principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  academy, 
bequeathes  a  sum  of  money  to  the  acad- 
emy, which  will  accumulate  and  be  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  an  en- 
dowment for  the  founding  of  a  library 
and  its  later  support. 

In  addition,  Dr  Amen's  library  of  10,- 
000  volumes  has  been  given  to  the  acad- 
emy. 

An  important  gift  to  the  University 
of  Maine,  College  of  law  library  is  the 
"History  of  land  titles  in  Massachu- 
setts," by  James  Sullivan,  attorney- 
general  of  that  commonwealth,  and 
printed  in  Boston  in  1801.  The  volume 
contains  the  principles  of  common  law, 
the  properties  of  the  aborigines,  acquir- 
ing of  rights  by  Europeans,  convey- 
ances to  the  first  settlers,  etc.,  going 
into  much  interesting  and  important 
historical  detail  and  ending  with  gen- 
eral observations  on  the  principles  of 
law  and  government  in  Massachusetts. 

Mary  A.  Richardson,  long  and  favor- 
ably known  among  New  England  librari- 
ans, died  at  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
December  5,  Miss  Richardson  attended 
the  Columbia  training  school  for  librari- 
ans when  it  was  first  estabhshed,  and  was 
librarian  of  the  New  London  public 
library  from  1891  to  1901,  when  she  re- 
signed. About  live  years  ago  she  moved 
to  Middletown  and  became  assistant 
librarian  in  the  Wesleyan  university 
library.  She  had  a  large  circle  of  de- 
voted friends  who  will  mourn  her  loss. 
Her  brother,  Dr  E.  C.  Richardson, 
librarian  of  Princeton  university,  is  now 
abroad. 

Central  Atlantic 

Ono  M.  Imhoff,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S.,  '98,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Agnes  H.  MacAlister,  Drexel  '06,  has 
i»een  appointed  cataltwer  in  the  library 
■  of  the  American  phuosophicat  society, 
Philadelphia. 

Anna  R.  Phelps  has  been  re-instated 
as  library  organizer  for  the  New  York 


state  library.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  New  York  state 
library  was  cut  quite  a  good  deal,  includ- 
ing two  positions  under  the  field  inspec- 
tion work.  Miss  Phelps  has  been  re- 
organizing libraries  in  New  York  state 
in  various  places  since  October. 

The  New  York  public  library  has  re- 
ceived a  valuable  collection  of  more 
than  200  volumes  relating  to  Emperor 
William  II  of  Germany  as  a  gift  from 
Dr.  John  A.  Mandel  of  Belleview  hos- 
pital. The  collection  is  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  in  existence  and  covers  the 
whole  reign  of  the  Emperor  down  to 
date. 

Isabel  Du  Bois,  Drexel,  '11,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  branch  librarian 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  to  accM)t  the 
position  of  children's  librarian  in  the 
City  library,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 

In  the  death  of  Dr  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
January  4,  the  Library  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  oldest  circulatmg  library  in 
the  country,  founded  in  1731  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  his  friends,  loses  its 
presiding  director.  He  had  been  a  direc- 
tor since  April,  1875.  He  was  regular 
in  his  attendance  at  board  meetings,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

A  library  of  unpublished  books  in 
the  possession  of  Bertram  Dobell,  who 
had  been  40  years  in  collecting  it,  has 
been  obtained  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  contains  1,500  works,  which 
have  passed  under  the  scrutinizing 
judgment  of  a  distinguished  and  dis- 
criminating bibliophile.  Mr  Dobell's 
library,  according  to  the  Dial,  was  un- 
matched in  the  whole  world  as  "an  as- 
sembly of  literary  aristocrats." 

William  C.  Kimball,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  library  commis- 
sion from  its  organization  in  1902,  died 
at  his  home  in  Passaic,  January  17.  Mr 
Kimball  had  been  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Passaic  board  of  library  trus- 
tees, and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Car- 
negie endowment  fund  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
He  served  on  the  A.  L.  A.  committee 
on  library  training  and  was  at  one  time 
a  member  of  the  council.    He  was  large- 
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ly  responsible  for  the  New  Jersey  library 
commissior)  and  for  the  present  library 
law. 

The  Public  libraiy  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  received  a  gift  of  $50,000  from 
John  L.  Cadwalader  of  New  York  City, 
to  enlarge  and  re-arrange  the  present 
public  library  building  of  the  city. 

Mr  Cadwalader,  while  a  successful 
business  man  in  New  York  City,  was 
born  in  Trenton  and  has  always  kept 
his  interest  in  its  library,  which  was 
originally  established  through  the  in- 
terest of  one  of  his  ancestors.  He  has 
at  various  times  given  money  for  the 
purchase  of  special  technical  books  for 
the  Trenton  public  library.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the 
New  York  public  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Library 
school  of  the  New  York  public  library, 
covering  the  school  year  1912-13,  the 
second  of  the  school's  existence,  deals 
with  the  school-enrolment,  69,  the  addi- 
tion to  the  faculty  of  Miss  Catherine  S. 
Tracey,  and  to  the  equipment,  of  a  semi- 
nar-room, indirect  lighting,  new  book- 
cases, sewing-benches  and  tools  for  sim- 
ple binding,  and  the  accession  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  the  collection  of  these 
numbering  2473  on  July  1,  1913.  A 
museum-case  is  also  one  of  the  features 
of  the  new  equipment. 

Under  the  head  of  lectures,  Library 
visits,  School  functions,  Visitors,  Oass 
organization,  Printed  work  of  students, 
Records,  Publications,  Professional  ac- 
tivities of  the  Faculty,  Exhibits,  Prac- 
tice, Curriculum,  and  commencement, 
the  many  activities  of  the  School  are 
described,  the  paragraph  on  Housing 
and  health  and  on  Appointments  dealing 
with  the  personal  situation  and  post- 
graduate activities  of  students. 

The  appendices  include  the  enrollment 
to  date,  lists  of  lecturers  to  both  classes, 
of  libraries  visited,  and  the  names  of  the 
class  of  1913  and  the  certificate-holders 
of  the  same  year. 

Central 

Frank  A.  Hutchins  the  father  of  the 
Wisconsin  library  commission  died  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  January  26. 


Augusta  McCrackin,  for  19  years  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  at  Bucyrus, 
O.,  has  resigned  her  position. 

Vera  Snook,  B.  A.,  M.  A,,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  Reddick  library 
at  Ottawa,  111.,  to  succeed  Harriet  C. 
Nash,  resigned. 

Dr  John  W.  Perrin,  librarian  of  Case 
library,  Cleveland,  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  education  of  that 
city. 

Winifred  James,  for  the  past  year 
librarian  of  the  AUerton  library,  Monti- 
cello,  III.,  has  resigned  her  position. 
Lena  Bragg  has  been  appointed  her  suc- 
cessor. 

Vera  Price,  Western  Reserve  '09,  for 
some  time  assistant- librarian  of  the  Al- 
liance branch  of  the  Cleveland  public 
library,  has  been  made  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  at  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 

Lois  Compton,  who  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  recent  public  library  estab- 
lished at  Newcastle,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian. 

Bessie  Kent,  for  several  years  past 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Kent, 
C,  died  December  22,  after  only  one 
day's  illness  with  pneumonia. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Burlington,  la.,  for  1913,  shows  a  cir- 
culation of  101,945  volumes,  a  gain  in 
every  class  of  reading  except  fiction  and 
biography. 

The  plans  for  the  new  main  building 
of  the  Detroit  public  library  were  on 
exhibition  at  the  Art  institute,  Chicago, 
in  December.  They  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  and  comment. 

Miss  E.  Burdsall  Harvey,  for  several 
years  librarian  of  the  Madisonville 
branch  of  the  Cincinnati  public  library, 
died  December  9.  Miss  Harvey  had 
been  especially  successful  in  her  work. 

The  Public  library  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
has  added  500  stereopticon  slides.  These 
cover  views  in  South  America,  Mexico, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
slides  are  available  to  any  one  having  a 
stereopticon  machine  and  may  be  drawn 
out  the  same  as  books. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
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brary  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Ella  Corwin,  li- 
brarian, records  a  circulation  of  73,400 
volumes.  Number  of  cardholders,  7,511. 
Number  of  books  on  shelf,  21,621.  The 
income  for  the  year  was  $6,301 ;  dis- 
bursements, $6^48. 

John  B.  Kaiser,  formerly  of  the  Texas 
state  library,  and  for  some  time  librarian 
of  the  Department  of  economics  and 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
library,  has  been  appointed,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to 
succeed  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  resigned. 

The  Chicago  public  library  opened  on 
the  first  of  the  year,  the  second  series 
of  free  readings  for  the  blind  of  Chicago 
in  the  main  building  and  26  branches. 
The  readings  are  given  through  the  co- 
6peration  of  45  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  Conference  of  Jewish  women's 
clubs.  There  are  150  readers  selected 
from  a  large  number  of  volunteers,  a-id 
the  work  will  continue  for  the  next  six 
months,  simultaneously  twice  a  month 
in  all  the  libraries. 

Henry  N.  Sanborn,  for  the  past  year 
librarian  of  the  University  club,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  In- 
diana library  commission  to  succeed  Carl 
H.  Milam.  Mr  Sanborn  is  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  college  and  took  his  master's 
d^ree  at  Yale.  He  also  studied  at  Har- 
vard and  for  almost  two  years  in  the 
New  York  state  library  school.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  had  considerable  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  English  in  various  high 
schools,  at  Phillips  academy,  Andover 
and  Dartmouth  college.  Mr  Sanborn 
takes  up  his  work  in  Indiana,  March  1. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  records 
the  number  of  books  lent  for  home  use 
for  1913,  113,104,  an  increase  of  24  per 
cent ;  27,032  volumes  were  added  to  the 
shelves.  A  collection  of  Danish  books 
was  added.  The  library  tax  was  in- 
creased to  three  mills.  Reference  lists 
were  made  out  for  12  study  clubs.  Spe- 
cial departments  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  various  debating  teams  of  the 
schools  of  the  city.  Branch  libraries 
are  maintained  in  five  of  the  school 
buildings. 
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Dr  Milo  Quayle,  professor  of  history 
at  Lewis  institute  Chicago,  has  been  elect- 
ed superintendent  of  the  library  of  the 
Wisconsin  historical  society,  to  succeed 
the  late  lamented  Dr  R.  G.  Thwaites. 

Dr  Quayle  was  bom  in  Iowa  33  years 
ago,  is  a  graduate  of  Grinnell  college 
and  has  a  Master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  1905.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1908,  and  went 
immediately  to  Lewis  institute. 

Dr  Quayle  has  been  an  active  student 
and  publisher  in  the  field  of  Western 
American  history.  He  edited  the  manu- 
script diary  of  President  Polk,  and  his 
"History  of  -the  old  North-West"  is  al- 
ready a  standard. 

Dr  George  W.  Peckham,  for  14  years 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Mil- 
waukee, died  in  that  city  January  10,  fol- 
lowing a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  Dr  Peck- 
ham  served  for  some  years  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Milwaukee  schools. 

He  was  a  soldier  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  and  attended  college  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  took  a  medical  course  at 
Ann  Arbor,  graduating  in  1872.  He  did 
not  practice  medicine,  but  entered  the 
Milwaukee  high  school  in  1873.  He  was 
connected  with  schools  in  various  posi- 
tions until  1896,  when  he  became  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library.  He  resigned 
about  three  years  ago. 

His  special  research  work  was  the  life 
and  habits  of  spiders  and  wasps,  on 
which  subject  he  was  an  authority. 

He  was  68  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

South 

On  the  recent  Library  day  in  the 
public  schools  of  Kosciuskoi  Miss., 
Professor  G.  F.  Boyd  collected  $400 
for  a  school  library  fund. 

The  Rosenberg  library,  Galveston, 
Texas,  has  opened  its  shelves  to  the 
United  States  army.  The  commissioned 
officers  will  be  allowed  to  borrow  books 
on  filling  out  the  regular  application 
form  with  their  signatures,  and  the 
others  will  be  allowed  to  borrow  books 
or  use  the  library  on  presenting  the 
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signature  of  a  commissioned  officer  as 
guarantor. 

The  report  of  the  State  library  com- 
mission of  Kentucky  shows  that  the  com- 
mission has  8,648  books  in  143  traveling 
libraries ;  60  school  libraries,  40  farmers' 
club  libraries,  one  for  negro  schools, 
and  one  special  library.  The  books  are 
scattered  through  84  counties,  40  schooU, 
state  institutions,  social  settlements, 
farmers'  clubs,  etc.  There  were  54  li- 
braries lent  from  July  to  December,  and 
44  were  returned. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  prepared  by 
Mary  B.  Palmer,  librarian,  records  7,288 
volumes  on  the  shelves,  and  a  circulation 
of  45,648,  an  increase  of  nearly  6,500 
over  the  previous  year.  3,406  volumes 
were  issued  to  county  residents.  There 
are  5,673  active  borrowers. 

The  number  actually  using  the  reading 
room  was  15,216,  Special  privileges  were 
extended  to  teachers  and  to  county  teach- 
ers especially.  The  report  regrets  a 
reduction  of  $500  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  year  1914. 

The  Public  library  of  Louisville,  Ky,, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Drama  league 
of  America,  has  issued  a  bulletin  on 
plays  to  accompany  a  display  of  the  ma- 
terial on  the  drama  in  the  library  in  the 
open  shelf  room, 

A  new  civic  reference  room  will  be 

opened  shortly.     Newspapers,  magazines 

and  other  references  of  a  civic  character 

will  be  gathered  in  the  new  room. 

West 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  library 
of  Nebraska  records  65,871  volumes  on 
the  shelf. 

Minnie  Williams,  librarian  at  Cherry- 
vale,  Kans.,  has  resigned  her  position  to 
become  librarian  of  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Seven  circulating  deposit  stations  of 
the  Public  library  of  Denver  have  been 
established  throughout  the  city  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  branches.  These  are 
for  the  convenience  of  those  living  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  library  centers. 
Each  of  the  stations  is  established  in  a 


municipal   or   public   building   of    some 
kind. 

Louise  M.  Femald  has  become  perma- 
nent librarian  of  the  Public  library  at 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  Miss  Femald  had 
charge  of  the  library  during  Miss  Con- 
nor's absence  abroad  last  year.  On  the 
iatter's  return,  she  handed  in  her  resig- 
nation on  account  of  severe  illness  in 
her  family,  and  Miss  Femald  will  con- 
tinue as  permanent  librarian. 

The  State  university  of  Wyoming, 
through  its  librarian,  Dr  Grace  Hebard, 
has  instituted  a  traveling  library  system 
for  the  state. 

The  books  will  be  sent  out  from  the 
State  university,  and  will  mdude  not 
only  the  best  variety  of  fiction,  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  science  books,  his- 
tory, biography  and  travel,  but  special 
collections  for  children  to  be  sent  to  rural 
and  mountainous  districts  out  of  touch 
with  regular  libraries,  and  will  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  one  community  for 
two  months. 

Pacific  coast 

After  21  years  of  work,  the  Astoria 
public  library  association,  Astoria,  Ore,, 
ceased  to  exist  January  21,  and  has 
turned  over  all  its  property  to  the  city 
authorities.  Under  a  recent  law,  the 
mayor  will  oi^anize  a  library  board  to 
conduct  the  public  library  for  the  city. 
Foreign 

Rev.  Thomas  Kingswell  Abbott,  li- 
brarian of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  a 
noted  scholar  and  writer,  died  December 
18,  

Wright,  Sir  A.  E.,  M.  D.  The  unexpur- 
gated  case  against  woman  suffrage, 
Hoebner,  New  York.  $1. 
"The  unexpurgated  case  against  woman 
suffrage."  has  created  a  great  stir  in  Eng- 
land. Without  in  any  way  taking  a  stand 
for  the  suffrage  movement,  one  is  compelled 
to  say  that  Sir  Almoth  has  come  pretty  near 
writing  a  book  which  might  be  classed 
under  827.91.  It  is  impossible  to  think  the 
book  was  written  in  earnest,  but  if  so,  it 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a  boomerang  in 
the  war  on  woman  suSraKe.  Doubtless 
there  are  good  arguments  against  giving 
women  the  franchise  at  present,  but  they 
do  not  appear  overpowering  in  the  "Un- 
expurgated case." 
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The  Library  a  Civic  Center 

Hary    Prancea    Imom,    libnrUn,    Portland 

library 

Portland,  Or^on,  like  all  Pacific  coast 
cities,  has  grown  very  rapidly  during  the 
last  decade.  Ten  years  ago  the  street  in 
front  of  the  library  was  unpaved,  there 
were  few  electric  lights,  and  the  carol- 
ing of  the  birds  was  heard  above  the 
clatter  of  the  occasional  trolley  car. 
Today,  Portland  has  some  260,000  in- 
habitants, many  miles  of  paved  streets 
extend  in  every  direction,  carlines  con- 
nect the  suburbs  with  the  business  cen- 
ter, the  policeman's  whistle  is  evident 
instead  of  the  sweet  song  of  the  bird, 
and  Washington  Street  with  its  gay  elec- 
tric signs  is  a  miniature  Broadway. 

With  pavements,  sewers,  lights, 
school  houses — all  the  necessities  which 
go  to  the  making  of  a  great  city  to  be 
provided  within  a  few  years — it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  building  of  halls  and 
other  meeting  places  was  postponed. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Li- 
brary. At  first  there  was  little  to  offer. 
The  central  building  badly  arranged  and 
over-crowded  lent  the  children's  room 
for  an  occasional  evening  lecture,  and 
teachers'  committees  or  club  program 
committees  frequently  held  their  meet- 
ings in  the  librarian's  office.  The  branch 
libraries  were  in  storerooms,  which  of- 
fered no  privacy.  Even  then  two  or  three 
popular  lectures  were  given  in  the 
branches  every  winter  and  I  well  remem- 
ber one  lecture  on  astronomy  given  be- 
fore a  packed  house,  the  lecturer  stand- 
ing at  the  circulating  desk  and  illustrat- 
ing his  talk  with  large  charts,  while 
several  hundred  people  were  outside  in 
the  street  taking  turns  pressing  their 
noses  against    the   window,   gratifying 


their  eyes  if  not  their  ears,  two  genial 
policemen  meanwhile  keeping  a  lane 
open  for  the  passersby.  One  of  the  audi- 
ence owned  a  fine  telescope  and  offered 
the  use  of  it  for  two  weeks  to  the  young 
people  who  would  come  to  his  door.  Un- 
fortunately the  rainy  season  was  with  us 
and  patriotism  forbids  the  disclosure  of 
how  many  stars  were  actually  seen. 

During  the  past  three  years,  five 
branch  library  buildings  have  been  erect- 
ed in  Portland,  each  one  with  a  small 
auditorium  and  committee  room,  and 
each  equipped  with  a  stereopticon.  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  the  typical  library  board 
is  "heavy  and  narrow  and  made  of 
wood."  Fortunately,  that  description 
does  not  apply  to  the  library  board  in 
Portland,  it  is  a  body  of  men  quick  to 
see  possibilities  and  eager  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  for  increasing 
the  library's  service.  Therefore,  prompt 
was  the  decision  that  these  meeting 
places  were  available  without  money  and 
without  price  for  all  public  uses,  barring 
only  entertainments  for  profit  or  for 
self-advertisment,  and  immediately  the 
branches  became  centers  of  neighborhood 
and  civic  activities. 

The  East  Portland  branch  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  December,  1911,  and 
during  the  first  year  of  its  life  65  lectures 
were  held  in  the  auditorium  with  an  at- 
tendance of  11,494  and  45  clubs  met  in 
the  committee  room  with  an  attendance 
of  1,518.  Some  of  these  gatherings 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Library, 
such  as  a  series  of  talks  on  story-telling 
and  children's  literature,  given  by  Mrs 
Edna  Lyman  Scott,  and  lectures  by 
Charles  Zeublin.  There  was  a  course  of 
civic  lectures  given  by  different  people 
upon    Parks    and    playgrounds.    Public 
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docks,  School  gardens,  etc.,  etc.,  11  in 
all.  TFhere  was  a  course  of  University 
extension  lectures  on  Modem  English 
prose  writers,  given  by  Dr  Foster,  presi- 
dent of  Reed  college,  and  there  were  en- 
tertaining lectures  upon  travel,  bird  life 
and  literary  subjects;  a  speech  by  Dr 
Anna  Shaw  during  the  equal  suffrage 
campaign  filled  the  room  to  overflowing, 
and  a  little  later  a  charming  reading 
from  his  own  writings  by  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp  was  almost  as  well  attended.  The 
29  different  organizations  that  accepted 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  library  ranged 
in  interests  from  a  "booster"  club  to  a 
Shakespeare  society,  including  of  course 
clubs  of  boys  and  girls. 

To  relate  the  experiences  of  the  other 
branches  would  be  but  repetition  with 
differences  of  name,  date  and  degree. 

The  new  central  building  opened  last 
September  and  was  planned  with  such 
civic  service  in  view.  There  is  an  audi- 
torium— Library  Hall  we  call  it — with 
comfortable  fixed  seats  to  the  number  of 
550  and  equipped  with  moving  picture 
machine  and  stereopticon.  There  is  a  lec- 
ture room  on  the  first  floor  seating  com- 
fortably 125 — movable  chairs — and  fur- 
nished with  a  stereopticon  with  balopti- 
con  attachment  for  the  showing  of  post 
cards  and  book  illustrations;  also  with 
a  gas  plate.  On  the  third  floor  arc  two 
large  rooms  seating  100  each,  and  five 
committee  or  study  rooms  holding  from 
25  to  30;  there  are  also  two  large  gal- 
leries on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
46x102,  not  needed  at  present  for  library 
uses  and  available  for  exhibits,  etc.  The 
building  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  prac- 
tically sound  proof,  and  the  upper  lobbies 
are  cork-tiled,  so  the  thousands  that  come 
to  the  building  for  meetings  and  lectures 
do  not  disturb  in  any  degree  the  quiet 
students  in  reading  and  reference  rooms. 
The  announcement  was  made  that  the 
same  generous  policy  adopted  for  the 
branches  would  prevail  in  the  central 
building,  that  there  would  be  no  chaise 
for  the  halls  and  lecture  rooms,  not  even 
for  lights  and  janitor  service.  Immedi- 
ately requests  were  received  from  many 
charitable  and  other  associations  asking 


for  permanent  offices  in  the  building. 
These  were  refused  but  each  was  urged 
to  hold  all  general  and  committee  meet- 
ings under  3ie  library  roof. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  colleges  of  the  vicin- 
ity, courses  of  lectures  were  arrai^ed  to 
run  through  the  season  from  October 
until  May.  The  Library  offered  one 
course  of  10  weekly  lectures  on  the  "Ev- 
olution of  hberty,"  which  were  given  be- 
fore crowded  houses  by  Dr  C.  H.  Chap- 
man. The  University  of  Oregon  is  giv- 
ing weekly  lectures  on  "The  new  democ- 
racy," Pacific  university  is  offering  a 
weekly  course  on  "Twentieth  century 
problems,"  and  Reed  college  has  several 
courses  under  way.  Reed  college  (situ- 
ated upon  the  outskirts  of  Portland)  is 
a  new  college  of  liberal  arts,  which  has 
yet  to  graduate  its  first  class.  It  is 
manned  by  an  ambitious,  keenly  intellect- 
ual, wide-awake  body  of  men  and  women 
whose  sense  of  responsibihty  extends  be- 
yond the  classroom.  They  are  already 
making  an  impress  upon  the  life  of  the 
city.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  course 
offered  by  Reed  college  this  winter  has 
been  the  illustrated  lectures  upon  the 
"Voter  and  the  City  of  Portland,"  timely 
because  of  the  new  citizens  which  the  en- 
franchisement of  women  has  created. 
Lists  of  suggestive  reading  are  provided 
for  the  majority  of  the  lectures  and  dis- 
tributed by  a  page  at  the  door.  On  the 
small  bulletin  board  hung  next  the  door 
of  every  lecture  room  is  fastened  an  en- 
velope filled  with  application  blanks  and 
labeled  "Take  one,"  also  an  illuminated 
notice  which  reads  "The  library  will  be 
glad  to  prepare  lists  or  to  suggest  books 
on  any  subject  that  may  interest  you. 
Apply  at  the  information  desk." 

Lecture  room  A  on  the  first  floor  is 
popular  with  art  classes,  teachers'  clulGs. 
etc.,  that  need  the  balopticon  to  illustrate 
their  work.  A  series  of  teachers'  teas  by 
grades,  beginning  with  the  first  grade 
and  winding  up  with  the  principals,  was 
successfully  held  here.  Weekly  classes 
in  Spanish,  engineering  and  short  story 
writing,  all  free,  are  held  in  the  third 
floor  study  rooms. 
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As  it  happened,  the  first  meeting  in 
Library  Hall  was  a  large  gathering  of 
the  Socialist  party.  The  librarian  was 
permitted  to  speak  a  few  words  of  wel- 
come and  explanation  and,  in  comment- 
ing upon  her  remarks,  the  leader  said 
"The  Public  library  is  one  institution  hi 
Portland  that  means  fair  play."  Mrs 
Florence  Kelley,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer's  league,  who  was  in 
Portland  last  summer  at  the  close  of  the 
Seattle  conference  of  associated  charities, 
said  to  the  librarian  one  day  that  there 
were  only  two  states  where  she  could 
draw  a  long  free  breath,  Switzerland  and 
Oregon.  Oregon  is  indeed  the  land  of 
democracy,  the  people  rule  and  in  so  rul- 
ing express  themselves  with  liberty  if  not 
license,  Portland  is  the  large  city  of 
the  state  and  the  soap-box  is  a  nightly 
institution.  Several  mass  meetings  have 
been  held  in  Library  Hall,  some  to  pro- 
test against  certain  ordinances,  others  to 
protest  against  the  protestors.  The  Peo- 
ple's Recall  league  meets  weekly.  But 
there  was  one  happy  occasion  when  all 
contention,  all  disagreement  was  forgot- 
ten, and  when  the  student  and  the  pleas- 
ure seeker  met  on  common  ground.  On 
the  evening  of  December  23  the  first 
Christmas  celebration  was  held  in  Li- 
brary Hall,  The  stage  was  trimmed  with 
holly  and  mistletoe  and  the  beautiful 
Oregon  grape  brought  in  in  quantities 
by  the  pages.  The  program  was  simple, 
the  singing  of  carols  by  a  double  quar- 
tette of  fresh  young  voices  from  Reed 
college  and  then  President  Foster  read 
portions  of  the  great  Giristmas  epic, 
Dickens'  Christmas  carol.  It  was  like  a 
dream  come  true  to  watch  those  men  and 
women— the  room  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing—eyes shining  with  laughter  and 
tears,  every  care  forgotten,  absorbed  in 
the  inimitable  story.  And  when  the  end 
came  and  the  audience  was  dismissed 
with  Tiny  Tim's  benediction  "God  bless 
us  every  one,"  no  one  wanted  to  go. 

The  street  car  company  of  Portland 
wished  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  of  in- 
struction to  its  employes  in  the  street 
railway  service.  Library  Hall  was  used 
for  this.    The  men  were  brought  in  four 


groups.  The  librarian  took  advantage  of 
these  occasions  to  welcome  the  men,  dis- 
tributed list  of  books  bearing  on  their 
work  and  a  few  miscellaneous  works, 
invited  them  to  become  users  of  the 
library,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
showed  them  over  the  building,  explain- 
ing the  uses  and  privileges  of  each  de- 
partment. The  result  has  been  most  grati- 
fying. Every  day  since  has  seen  these 
men  returning,  many  to  take  out  cards 
for  themselves,  a  number  accompanied 
by  their  families,  the  wife  and  several 
children,  the  father  showing  the  party 
through  the  building  along  the  same 
route  which  he  had  been  taken, 
and  pointing  out  various  things  which 
had  given  him  special  pleasure.  Noth- 
ing for  a  long  time  has  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  library  staff,  and  it 
is  most  amusing  to  see  the  rivalry  as  one 
gleefully  announces  to  another,  "I've  had 
another  motorman  use  my  department !" 
Educational  bodies,  such  as  various 
teachers'  organizations,  collegiate  alum- 
nae, debate  clubs,  press  clubs,  art  classes, 
the  Arts  and  crafts  society,  Parent- 
Teachers'  associations,  Shakespeare 
clubs,  the  Audubon  society,  Bible  study 
classes,  engineering  societies,  the  Alliance 
frangaise,  meet  regularly  in  the  library. 
The  County  teachers'  institute  held  a 
three  days'  session  in  Library  Hall,  the 
Oregon  society  of  artists  hung  a  two 
weeks'  exhibit  in  the  third  floor  lobby 
where  the  light  is  specially  good  for 
pictures  both  by  day  and  by  night;  sev- 
eral political  clubs  meet  regularly  in  the 
library,  and  many  civic  and  philan- 
thropic societies  such  as  the  Oregon 
Civic  league,  with  its  many  committees, 
the  Hygienic  society,  the  Junior  com- 
missioners, the  Recreation  league,  and 
women.  The  Industrial  welfare  com- 
women.  The  Industrial  Welfare  com- 
mission found  the  library  a  convenient 
center  for  meetings,  also  the  Bindery 
girls'  union,  and  such  organizations  as 
the  Oregon  horticultural  society,  the 
Portland  rose  society,  and  the  League 
of  Northwest  municipalities.  A  beauti- 
ful dahlia  show  was  held  for  two  days 
in  the  north  gallery  bringing  hundreds 
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of  visitors  within  the  library  doors.  This 
was  followed  by  the  state  medical  exam- 
inations. A  Portland  center  of  the 
Drama  league  was  recently  organized  in 
Library  mill.  Several  state  societies 
hold  monthly  meetings  in  the  hall  and 
the  Indiana  society  to  show  its  apprecia- 
tion lends  a  piano  for  library  use. 

After  four  months'  experience,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  that  the  library's  hos- 
pitality has  never  been  abused.  For  in- 
stance, at  a  meeting  the  other  day  of  the 
Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  where 
the  mayor's  secretary  was  talking  upon 
the  Commission  form  of  government, 
some  disaffected  men  and  women  wan- 
dered in  and  surreptitiously  circulated  lit- 
erature uncomplimentary  to  the  mayor. 
The  librarian  was  called  to  remonstrate. 
After  the  meeting,  two  of  the  miscreants 
— well  known  I.  W.  W.'s — appeared  in 
the  office  and  apologized,  saying  that 
they  "had  no  intention  of  offending 
against  the  ethics  of  the  library  and 
would  never  do  so  willingly."  The  Li- 
brary has  become  the  center  of  all  these 
various  interests,  men  and  women  of 
every  walk  in  life,  every  profession  or 
none  at  all,  every  age  and  every  color, 
pass  its  doors.  It  costs  money  to  keep 
this  open  house,  but  the  bills  are  cheer- 
fully paid  because  of  value  received. 

From  the  eighth  of  September  to  the 
last  of  October  the  library  halls  were 
used  122  times,  in  November  127  times, 
in  December,  in  spite  of  the  interruption 
of  the  holidays,  137  times.  In  Decem- 
ber throughout  the  library  system  88,- 
880  volumes  were  drawn  for  home  use, 
an  increase  of  28%  over  December  of 
the  previous  year.  The  registration  in- 
creased 80%.  In  January  the  circulation 
reached  100,000. 


At  the  time,  a  librarian  may  lend  book 
after  book  without  noticing  special  prog- 
ress for  the  individual  readers  or  for  the 
work  as  a  whole.  But  in  the  long  run 
after  many  years  of  substantial  work, 
the  backward  glance  will  nevertheless 
give  the  leader,  who  strives  to  go  for- 
ward, the  cheerful  proof  that  there  has 
been  real  advance. — ^Johannes  GrQnbei^ 
(in  Bogsamlmgsbladet,  Copenhagen). 


How  to  Get  the  Beat  Books  Read* 

HiM  E.  T.  Canon,  librsrUn,  Colorado 
college,  Colorado  Spnngt. 

In  his  delightful  book  "The  gentle 
reader,"  Crothers  quotes  at  some  len^ 
from  "Tom  Jones,  a  passage  in  which 
the  author  and  the  Gentle  Reader  take 
time  for  a  little  conversation.  The  au- 
thor remarks  that  an  author  will  write 
better  for  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats.  The  Gentle 
Reader  asks  for  his  ai^uments.  Then  the 
author  modifies  his  expressions.  "To 
say  the  truth — I  require  no  more  than 
that  the  author  should  have  some  lUtU 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats."  "That  sounds  more  reasonable," 
says  the  Gentle  Reader. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  best  books 
read  is  not  the  all  absorbing  one  if  you 
are  an  assistant  in  a  college  library.  With 
the  pressure  of  required  college  work 
increasing  every  year,  there  is  not  as 
much  time  as  I  wish  there  were  for  read- 
ing. Yet  with  40  or  50  books  on  the 
freshman  English  shelf  alone,  includii^ 
Lamb,  Hawthorne,  Keats,  Shelley,  Ten- 
nyson, Shakespeare,  Stevenson,  Thoreau, 
Kipling,  etc.,  etc.,  the  taste  for  good  liter- 
ature has  a  fair  chance  to  develop.  I 
feel,  however,  very  strongly  that  if  the 
reading  habit  is  not  formed  in  collie  (if 
it  has  not  been  formed  before)  mat  it 
has  small  chance  of  ever  beii^  formed. 
So  we  have  made  in  Cobum  library  the 
last  few  years  a  special  effort  to  bring 
good  books  that  are  not  required  reading 
to  the  attention  of  the  students.  I  cannot 
as  yet  boast  of  any  astounding  results, 
but  I  am  convinced  of  one  thing — and 
that  brings  me  to  the  main  point  of  my 
theme — that  the  very  best  way  to  get 
good  books  read  is  to  read  them  our- 
selves. 

I  am  going  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
library  assistants,  for  two  reasons — be- 
cause head  librarians  do  not  need  to  be 
told  to  read,  and  because  the  assistant 
meets  more  people  over  the  desk  in  the 
day's  work  than  the  librarian.  Some  day 
I  wish  we  might  have  a  meeting  or  a 
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round  table  for  assistants  only,  "no  more 
need  apply."  We  should  feel  much  more 
darinf  than  we  can  now  with  our  chief 
listening  to  every  word  we  say,  and  many 
of  the  small  and  comparatively  unimport- 
ant but  often  very  perplexing  details  of 
an  assistant's  work  could  be  discussed. 
But  to  return  to  my  subject — all  sorts  of 
advertising,  all  kinds  of  lists,  will  not  in 
the  main  succeed  greatly,  if  the  personal 
touch  is  withdrawn.  In  the  Book  club 
in  connection  with  the  college  library, 
altho  the  readers  are  people  of  leisure 
and  can  read  book  reviews  and  do,  yet 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  printed  list  of 
new  books  is  sent  to  them  every  month, 
the  question  is  constantly  asked — "Are 
there  any  specially  good  books  on  this 
list  that  I  ought  to  read?  Will  you  check 
a  few  of  the  best  ones?"  A  year  or 
more  ago  I  spent  an  evening  with  some 
25  or  30  people  who  were  engaged  in 
library  work  and  the  question  of  reading 
came  up  and  each  one  was  asked  to  name 
some  biography  they  had  read  in  the  last 
year.  There  were  instant  signs  of  panic. 
Some  had  not  read  one  for  years,  some 
seemed  never  to  have  read  one,  while  six 
or  more  had  read  only  "Twenty  years  in 
Hull  House."  This  was  near  Chicago 
and  the  book  had  a  live  interest  for  them. 
Not  one  in  the  group  had  read  Mary  An- 
tin's  "Promised  Land,"  or  Stanley's 
"Autobiography,"  or  Benson's  "Ruskin," 
or  any  one  of  a  dozen  others.  So  I  say 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  librarian 
should  read.  He  and  his  assistants  are 
the  only  paid  literary  agents  in  the  com- 
munity and  they  should  know  books,  old, 
new.  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 

Certainly  the  "book  feeling"  lightens 
the  day's  work.  We  need  to  know  our 
books  inside  and  out.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  how  to  catalog  the  Life  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  or  to  classify  "The 
Promised  Land,"  if  we  are  indifferent  to 
the  inspiration  there  is  between  their 
covers.  The  fact  that  the  love  of  books 
does  lighten  the  day's  work  is  a  large  fac- 
tor in  library  work.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  would  encourage  some  of  us  to  keep 
on  with  it,  with  the  lon^  hours,  short  va- 
cations and  small  salaries  if  it  were  not 


for  this  intellectual  stimulation  that 
many  professions  do  not  oiler,  at  least  in 
-  so  marked  a  degree. 

And  so  before  takii^  up  a  few  prac- 
tical ways  of  getting  the  book  and  the 
reader  together,  I  want  to  speak  of  some 
books  that  have  circulated  in  Cobum  and 
of  some  that  I  like  very  much.  Also  I 
wish  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  I  know  of 
a  small  public  library  in  Illinois  in  which 
one  assistant  who  made  up  her  mind  to 
increase  the  reading  of  non-hction  was 
able  to  circulate  every  book  that  she  put 
on  her  list.  She  tried  short  lists  first, 
books  that  she  herself  had  read  and  could 
recommend,  and  many  of  them  like 
"Alice  Freeman  Palrner"  and  Riis's 
"Making  of  an  American,"  circulated 
many  times.  I  realize  that  some  women 
will  never  read  very  much  besides  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  their  sons  and  daughters 
may  if  good  things  are  put  into  their 
hands  early  enough. 

Emerson  says  that  biography  is  the 
only  true  history,  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  right  book  and  right  reader  get  to- 
gether at  the  right  time  that  nine  people 
out  of  ten  will  become  interested  in  biog- 
raphy. The  most  interesting  essay  on  the 
subject  of  biography  is  one  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  in  a  volume  called  "Essays  and 
addresses,"  and  it  can  be  read  to  chil- 
dren, in  fact  it  was  written  for  the  boys 
of  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  and  is  well 
worth  reading  at  least  once  a  year.  It 
makes  a  good  beginning  in  boys  or  girls 
clubs,  and  grown  people  will  enjoy  it  as 
well.  After  this,  if  one  wishes  to  start 
in  slowly,  try  Barrie's  "Life  of  Margaret 
Ogilvy,"  Wilson's  "The  Eugene  Field  I 
knew,"  Howells  "My  Mark  Twain,"  or 
Benson's  "Ruskin,"  a  delightfully  infor- 
mal book,  quickly  read,  and  by  this  time 
you  can  hope  for  a  slight  show  of  inter- 
est. Often  to  open  to  some  interesting 
passage  in  a  book  and  suggest  reading 
only  a  part  of  it  will  whet  the  appetite 
for  the  whole  volume.  Try  this  with  H. 
M.  Stanley's  "Autobiography,"  or  Iry- 
ing's  "Life  of  Washington,"  Trevelyan's 
"Life  and  letters  of  Macaulay,"  Carl 
Schurz's  "Reminiscences,"  B 1  a  n  d's 
"China  under    the    Empress  Dowager," 
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Mrs  Hugh  Fraser's  "Letters  from  Ja- 
pan," the  "Life  of  Mary  Lyon;"  some  of 
the  various  Hves  of  Lincoln,  etc.  I  have 
known  some  college  boys  to  be  intensely 
interested  in  the  life  of  Scott,  the  one 
volume  edition,  and  in  the  life  of  Cel- 
lini, which  gives  such  a  good  picture  of 
life  in  those  far  distant  days.  And  who 
could  have  a  soul  so  dead  as  not  to  be 
carried  away  and  entirely  charmed  with 
A.  B.  Paine's  "Mark  Twain;"  three  won- 
derful volumes  that  are  full  of  the  most 
delightful  and  amusing  and  perfectly  side 
splitting  anecdotes  and  letters — better 
than  any  novel  in  the  last  ten  years ;  you 
are  sorry  when  it  is  finished  and  you  have 
a  far  better  idea  of  this  distinguished 
man  of  letters  than  you  ever  had  before. 
You  are  introduced  to  his  large  circle  of 
friends,  Howells,  Twichell,  Kipling,  Mrs 
Ward,  Aldrich  and  all  that  interesting 
throng. 

And  then  allied  to  biography  are  let- 
ters, for  pick-up  reading,  dipped  into  at 
any  page,  Meredith's,  Stevenson's,  Fitz- 
gerald's, C.  E.  Norton's,  S.  O.  Jewett's. 
And  the  informal  essay  for  the  people 
who  are  tired  of  novels.  Nor  do  I  i^ee 
with  Mr  Dana  and  rule  out  Marcus  Au- 
relius  and  Epictetus.  I  have  given  them 
ottt  many  times.  A  few  lines  from  either 
will  make  a  good  banning  for  a  day's 
work.  How  is  this — "One  should  stand 
upright,  not  be  propped  upright."  Or 
this — 'Take  away  the  mental  assumption 
'I  am  injured,'  and  the  complaint  is  re- 
moved." Arnold  Bennett  may  have  got- 
ten a  few  hints  from  Marcus  Aurelms, 
"When  you  are  utterly  distracted  by  ex- 
ternal affairs,  return  quickly  into  your- 
self, and  do  not  be  out  of  tune  any  more 
than  is  necessary." 

Never  more  than  today  was  there 
greater  need  for  women  to  live  sane  and 
simple  lives.  The  whole  social  system 
needs  the  leaven  that  such  women  as 
Jane  Addams  and  Julia  Lathrop  can 
give  it.  We  waste  our  opportunities  and 
our  influence,  if  we  have  any,  is  often 
on  the  small  side  of  a  lai^e  subject.  We 
are  far  too  nervous  and  impatient  and 
inconsistent,  and  we  miss  the  joy  of  life 
that  comes  from  sane  living  and  can  on- 
ly come  that  way.    Any  woman  is  better 


for  having  read  Arnold  Bennett's  "Hu- 
man machine,"  King's  "Rational  living/* 
Gulick's  "Mind  and  work,"  Crane  s 
"Right  and  wrong  thinking," 

So  if  we  have  real  love  for  books,  and 
a  keen  interest  in  reading  and  readers, 
if  we  read  books  and  book  reviews,  if 
we  talk  about  the  books  we  read,  how 
shall  we  bring  these  books  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers,  especially  to  those 
with  whom  we  seldom  have  a  word? 
Bulletins  near  the  door,  and  the  books 
listed  shelved  near  by ;  change  the  collec- 
tion often.  Watch  the  people  who  come 
in  and  call  their  attention  to  books  along 
the  line  of  their  interests.  Publish  an- 
notated lists  in  the  newspapers,  have 
them  for  distribution  in  the  library,  use 
them  for  book  marks.  If  certain  books 
seem  to  be  neglected,  put  them  in  a  con- 
spicuous place.  The  work  with  schools 
and  clubs  is  such  a  factor  in  library  work 
now  that  I  do  not  need  to  speak  of  that. 

Let  us  never  be  discouraged.  If  we 
can  awaken  in  even  a  few  people,  espe- 
cially young  people,  a  desire  to  read,  a 
thirst  for  books,  and  help  them  to  know 
the  love  of  books,  the  work  is  not  in  vain. 
We  cannot  force  people  to  read,  but  if 
we  can  kindle  in  them  the  least  desire, 
and  can  pass  on  to  them  some  of  our 
treasures,  books  that  have  been  worth 
while  to  us,  we  may  feel  sure  they  will 
discover  treasures  of  their  own. 

We  can  afford  to  cultivate  our  taste  in 
books.  We  have  to  cultivate  our  voices 
if  we  wish  to  sing,  we  have  gradually  to 
leam  to  like  and  appreciate  Wagner  and 
Bach  if  we  play,  so  why  not  train  our 
minds  to  appreciate  good  literature — for 
as  Goethe  says — "Taste  is  only  to  be  edu- 
cated by  contemplation  not  of  the  tol- 
erably good,  but  of  the  truly  excellent." 

We  all  crave  companionship,  and 
"there  are  three  kinds  of  companions, — 
men,  women,  and  books" — says  Andrew 
Lang. 


.  "Character  is  built  out  of  circum- 
stances.— From  exactly  the  same  ma- 
terials one  man  builds  palaces,  while 
another  builds  hovels."— -G.  H.  Lewes. 
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The  State  University  Library  and 
State  Educational  Cooperation* 

Clarence  W.  Summer,  librarian,  Univer- 
att7  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

The  spirit  of  modem  library  develop- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  truly  the 
spirit  of  large  and  far-reaching  service; 
the  spirit  of  sincerity  in  attempting  to 
help  meet  some  of  the  real  needs  of  men 
and  women,  and  to  instill  into  the  hearts 
of  boys  and  girls  such  a  love  for  books 
that  they  may  be  led  into  the  habit  of 
good  reading.  Today  we  not  only  believe 
that  every  community  owes  it  to  itself  to 
have  a  library,  but  that  every  community 
owes  it  to  itself  to  have  a  library  that  is 
in  truth,  a  living,  vital  force  in  that  com- 
munity. Much  has  been  said  concerning 
the  library  of  yesterday,  the  librarian  of 
which  was  seemingly  content  with  the 
collecting  and  preserving  of  books.  Those 
of  us  who  have  chosen  librarianship  as 
our  profession  have  reason  to  be  glad 
that  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  librarians 
of  to-day.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  privi- 
lege to  be  constantly  gathering  into  our 
libraries  good  books  and  many  valuable 
sources  of  information,  not  that  they 
may  be  locked  up  in  cases  and  carefully 
guarded,  nor  not  alone  that  they  may  be 
ready  for  service,  and  useful  in  the  time 
of  need,  but  that  they  may  be,  in  so  far 
as  is  possible  and  practicable,  sent  into 
homes  where  they  may,  perchance,  touch 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  long- 
ing for  and  needing  the  inspiration,  in- 
formation, or  recreation  which  they  con- 
tain. 

We  as  librarians  are  coming  to  see 
more  clearly  the  possibilities  of  our  pro- 
fession and  to  look  upon  our  work  as 
something  more  than  routine,  essential  as 
routine  is  in  every  library.  We  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  there  is  truth  in  the 
statement  that  the  real  test  of  the  value 
of  the  library  is  in  its  use.  that  the  truly 
useful  library  is  far  more  than  a  building 
furnished  with  book  shelves  and  stocked 
with  row  after  row  of  books,  that  it  is 
indeed  and  in  truth,  as  some  one  has  said^ 

•Presented  at  the  1913  meeting  of  North 
Dakota  library  association  and  at  the  mid- 
winter meeting  of  League  of  library  com- 
mission in  Chicago. 


"an  active,  potential  force  in  the  com- 
munity, which  reaches  out  and  touches 
and  quickens  the  lives  of  individuals  in 
the  community,  developing  and  enrich- 
ing those  lives  in  every  possible  way." 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  been  saying, 
it  would  seem  that  the  important  problem 
confronting  us,  as  librarians  to-day  is, 
how  can  we  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
libraries;  how  can  we  extend  their  use^ 
fulness;  how  can  we  "reach  out  farther 
in  the  matter  of  the  freely  giving  of 
books" ;  how  can  we  "unlock  the  books 
themselves  and  open  the  pages?" 

What  I  have  been  saying  about  the 
spirit  of  modern  library  development  I 
believe  to  be  neither  fancy  nor  theory. 
I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  true. 
No  one  would  deny,  however,  that  (and 
this  brings  me  to  the  subject  that  I  have 
chosen  to  discuss)  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  works  accomplished  and  lines  of 
service  extended,  the  spirit  of  modern 
library  development  would  seem  to  per- 
tain more  to  the  public  library  than  to 
the  college  and  university  library. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  librari- 
ans that  college  and  university  library 
development  has  not  kept  pace  with  pub- 
lic library  development.  It  would  seem 
that  it  has  been  too  much  the  tendency 
of  the  university  library  (and  I  include 
the  college  library  in  using  this  term)  to 
serve  only  the  university  community — 
the  students  and  the  faculty.  This  is 
due,  no  doubt,  largely  to  the  entirely  in- 
adequate support  that  it  receives.  It 
would  seem  that  too  often  university  au- 
thorities have  failed  to  recognize  the 
place  of  the  library  in  the  university,  the 
large  scope  and  importance  of  its  activi- 
ties, the  multiplicity  of  detail  connected 
with  its  administration — that  the  library 
is  realty  an  institution  in  itself,  and  as 
such,  should  be  given  equal  rank  with 
any  other  department  of  the  university. 
And  I  want  to  state  here  that  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  fault  lies  partially 
with  librarians  in  not  making  the  influ- 
ence of  the  library  felt  more  in  the  com- 
munity, in  not  pushing  it  up  on  a  plane 
where  it  will  command  the  respect  and 
dignity  which  justly  belong  to  it. 
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Granting  that  the  first  function  of  a 
university  library  is  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  its  students  and  faculty, 
is  there  not  another  important  field  of 
service,  lying  at  its  very  door,  as  it  were, 
which  could  be  developed  if  sufficient 
support  were  given  to  it?  I  refer  to  a 
state-wide  service  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding a  source  of  general  information 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge  that 
would  benefit  the  entire  citizenship  of  the 
state.  Why  should  not  the  state  univer- 
sity library  extend  its  lines  of  service  be- 
yond its  campus?  Could  it  not  become 
an  institution  of  much  greater  usefulness 
to  the  people  of  the  state  if  it  were  to 
act  as  a  bureau  of  general  information, 
a  clearing  house,  as  it  were,  on  matters 
pertaining  to  education,  town  and  city 
government,  public  health,  civic  improve- 
ment, and  many  other  subjects  of  public 
interest?  Again,  does  not  the  state  uni- 
versity library,  cooperating  with  the  Ex- 
tension division  of  the  university,  have 
a  unique  opportunity  for  greatly  enlarged 
service,  extending  far  beyond  the  cam- 
pus, to  every  corner  of  the  state,  in  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  body  of  men,  highly 
trained  in  their  professions,  and  experts 
in  their  respective  lines  of  work,  whose 
counsel  and  advice  and  knowledge  could 
be  made  use  of  in  helping  to  meet  specific 
and  real  needs  of  the  peopel  of  the  state? 
Such  highly  trained  ahd  expert  service 
cannot  be  supplied  even  by  the  large 
public  library.  Nor  can  the  Public 
library  commission,  important  and  far 
reachmg  as  its  work  is,  meet  the  situa- 
tion. It  remains  for  the  university 
library,  it  seems  to  me,  cooperating  close- 
ly with  its  Extension  division,  to  fully 
cover  this  important  field  of  service.  The 
university  is  a  great  reservoir  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  people  should  be  able  to 
tap  as  occasion  demands.  An  intelligent 
cooperation  between  the  university  and 
the  people  outside  of  it  results  in  making 
a  broader  and  more  efficient  citizenship, 
and  such  work  is  the  proper  function  of 
a  state  university  in  a  democratic  com- 
monwealth. 

I  would  not  .overestimate  the  place  the 
university  library  has  in  university  ex- 
tension work.    I  am  fullv  aware  of  the 


fact  that  extension  work  in  its  various 
phases  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  education- 
al policies  of  our  universities.  The  ex- 
tension idea  has  grown  rapidly  within  a 
decade,  until  today  practically  all  of  our 
principal  state  universities  are  carrying 
on  extension  work  of  some  kind.  In 
some  the  work  is  done  through  lecture 
courses  without  the  support  of  an  or- 
ganized extension  department.  Others 
have  thoroughly  organized  extension  de- 
partments and  employ  correspondence- 
study  courses  in  the  extension  teaching, 
under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  extension  departments 
are  collecting  material  along  many  lines 
of  public  interest  and  are  themselves  sup- 
plying this  material  and  information 
whenever  possible.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  without  question,  one  of  their  legiti- 
mate functions,  as  it  is  also  the  function 
of  the  state  library  commission. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  overlook  or 
undervalue  the  library  extension  work 
that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  extension 
departments  themselves,  nor  to  infer  that 
this  work  should  be  carried  on  altogether 
by  any  one  agency.  It  is  rather  my  pttr- 
pose  to  try  to  show  how  important  it  is 
that  the  university  library,  with  the 
unique  opportunity  it  has  for  state  edu- 
cational coiiperation,  as  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  above,  take  some  initi- 
ative in  the  matter  of  library  extension — 
that  it  identify  itself  in  this  work  more 
fully  and  more  definitely  than  it  has  in 
the  past — to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
become  recognized  as  a  very  definite  and 
important  part  of  the  state's  agencies  for 
library  extension. 

Our  State  university  library  is  doing 
much  along  this  line.  The  Agricultural 
college  is  also  doing  considerable  work 
of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that,  in  a  state  like  North  Dakota, 
where  library  facilities  are  limited  and 
the  need  for  such  work  is  thus  the  great- 
er, the  university  library  is  not  only  mecti- 
ing  the  regular  demands  made  upon  it 
by  the  university  community — the  stu- 
dents and  faculty — but  is  daily  meeting 
specific  and  real  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  state.     That  our  university  library 
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is  rendering  real  and  definite  service  to 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  can  be 
judged  from  the  following  figures:  our 
records  show  that,  from  the  opening  of 
the  University  in  September,  1911,  to 
May  31,  1912,  232  requests  for  material 
were  received  by  the  library  from  87  dif- 
ferent towns  over  the  state.  The  largest 
number  of  requests  received  from  any 
one  place  was  29.  Two  hundred  and 
twelve  books,  89  periodicals,  and  280 
pamphlets  were  loaned  out  in  the  state 
during  this  period ;  besides,  many  letters 
were  written  by  the  library  givii^  infor- 
mation of  one  kind  or  another.  Thirty- 
four  biblic^raphies  were  compiled  for 
people  over  the  state.  The  majority  of 
these  requests  came  from  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  school  superintendents;  how- 
ever, many  of  them  came  from  lawyers, 
doctors,  bankers,  business  men,  me- 
chanics and  others.  Statistics  covering 
the  period  from  September,  1911,  to 
May  31,  1913,  show  that  a  total  of  471 
requests  were  received  from  126  different 
towns  over  the  state.  Further  data  ob- 
tained from  the  correspondence  on  file 
indicates  that  during  this  period  31  bank- 
ers, 34  business  men.  14  editors,  23 
lawyers,  27  librarians,  8  ministers,  119 
school  superintendents,  36  school  prin- 
cipals, lOS  teachers,  28  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  46  unclassifi&l  individuals 
made  use  of  this  service.  In  response  to 
these  requests  the  university  library  sent 
out  612  books,  268  periodicals.  547 
pamphlets,  and  compiled  45  bibliogra- 
phies. To  properly  carry  on  this  work 
already  requires  a  large  part  of  the  time 
of  one  member  of  the  staff,  and  the  work, 
as  we  believe,  is  only  in  its  beginning. 
Provision  must  be  made  within  the  near 
future  for  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional member  of  the  library  staff,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  care  for  the  extension 
work  of  the  library.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  make  provision  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  the  duplication  of  the  books  and 
other  literature  for  which  there  is  fre- 
quent demand  both  at  the  University  and 
out  in  the  state. 

In  North  Dakota  we  believe  that  it  is 
the  l^itimate  function  of  the  state  uni- 
versity library  to  serve  not  only  the  uni- 


versity community,  but,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  according  to  its  means  and 
equipment,  the  people  away  from  the 
University. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  in 
North  Dakota  the  university  library  has 
extended  its  lines  of  service  beyond  the 
campus,  and  has,  as  it  were,  opened  its 
doors  to  the  people  of  the  state.  To-day 
the  library  is  officially  recognized  by  the 
university  authorities  as  being  a  very 
definite  and  essential  part  of  the  exten- 
sion organization  of  the  university,  in 
that  it  acts  as  a  bureau  of  general  in- 
formation, sends  out  books,  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  and  documents,  compiles 
bibliographies,  and  refers  the  inquiries  it 
receives,  demanding  expert  and  technical 
knowledge,  to  the  men  on  the  faculty 
who  by  reason  of  the  positions  they  hold, 
are  highly  qualified  to  render  service  in 
matters  which  pertain  to  their  respective 
lines  of  work.  It  would  seem  that  from 
the  many  letters  of  appreciation  we  have 
received  from  people  over  the  state  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  service  and 
other  lines  of  extension  work  carried  on 
by  the  university,  that  they  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  ours  is  a  state  university 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name — a  university 
for  the  whole  commonwealth. 

Ours  is  a  worthy,  a  noble  profession, 
but  we  as  librarians  are  not  worthy  of 
the  profession  unless  we  have  an  absorb- 
ing passion,  not  only  for  gathering  good 
books  into  our  libraries  and  properly 
caring  for  them,  but  for  making  them 
accessible  to  as  large  a  number  of  people 
as  possible.  This  is  the  library  mission- 
ary spirit  that  is  causing  men  to-day  to 
realize,  because  of  results  that  are  being 
accomplished,  that  librarian  ship  is  a  pro- 
fession that  offers  opportunity  for  large 
service,  that  it  is  a  profession  worthy  of 
all  the  energy  that  any  man  or  woman 
can  put  into  it. 


Few  of  us  make  the  most  of  our  minds. 
The  bo<ly  ceases  to  grow  in  a  few  years ; 
but  the  mind,  if  we  will  it.  may  grow 
almost  as  long  as  life  lasts. — Sir  John 
Lubbock. 
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The  Books  in  the  Library 

In  a  recent  manuscript  report,  made  to 
the  Hackensack  improvement  commis- 
sion by  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the 
Johnson  free  library  of  that  city,  through 
its  president,  William  Welles  Holley, 
there  is  a  discussion  relative  to  the  books 
chosen  that  contains  some  rather  striking 
comments  that  may  offer  suggestions  to 
others  similarly  minded. 

"In  closing  this  report,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  fitly  called  'the  literary 
deluge'  of  the  day,  the  trustees  would 
quote  from  the  report  of  last  year,  and 
repeat  the  question  then  asked,  and  with 
an  added  emphasis,  What  can  we  do? 
It  is  not  an  academic  but  a  vital  ques- 
tion. We  are  constantly  hearing  about 
the  '100  best  books'  and  the  'five  foot 
shelf  of  books'  as  the  panacea  for  literary 
hunger.  But  tastes  differ,  and  judgment 
is  far  from  being  unanimous.  The 
trustees  feel  that  they  are  not  only  to 
provide  the  books  but  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility as  to  what  books  shall  be  pro- 
vided. 

In  the  last  yearly  report  of  Doctor 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  President  of 
Columbia  university,  he  deplores  too 
much  slovenly  reading  matter  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  education ;  'the  substitution  of 
quantity  for  quality,*  and  he  speaks  of 
the  illiteracy  of  students,  of  which  one 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  mass  of 
stories  which  the  Carnegie  and  other  li- 
braries feed  to  them,  and  which  they 
skim  through  at  double  quick,  getting  no 
permanent  impression.  Their  great 
grandfathers  read  over  and  assimilated 
a  handful  of  books.  The  little  dingy  or 
tattered  collection  was  often  their  school. 
college  and  university.  He  illustrates  his 
point  by  the  example  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  'limited  by  his  opportunities — 
yet  read  everything  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon,  and  was  certainly  fortunate 
in  the  few  volumes  of  which  he  became 
the  possessor,  and  which  be  turned  with 
a  nightly  and  daily  hand :  the  Bible. 
Esop's  Fables,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  Weems'  Life  of  Washing- 
ton.    These  were  the  best,  and  he  read 


them  over  and  over  till  he  knew  them  by 
heart.' 

In  the  'deluge  of  literature,'  these  are 
wide  works.  'Fortunate  is  the  man  who 
has  lived  with  a  few  real  books,'  says 
Mr  Hamilton  Mabie.  Yet  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  time  when  fiction  claimed 
for  itself  so  insistently  the  central  posi- 
tion among  forms  of  literary  composition 
as  today.  The  novel,  the  short-story,  the 
romance,  the  imaginary  biography,  the 
volume  of  made-up  letters  purporting  to 
represent  a  friendship  in  correspondence 
— these  and  a  score  of  other  devices  make 
up  the  larger  part  of  our  new  books.  And 
since  the  reading  public  demands  this, 
and  is  apparently  much  affected  by  read- 
ing them,  we  may  frankly  deplore,  even 
while  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  it 
as  a  fact.  The  author  of  a  book  of  im- 
moral tendency  is  culpable.  But  blame  is 
also  due  to  the  people  who  read  it.  The 
quack  is  too  much  in  evidence  in  all  fields 
nowadays.  In  our  earlier  writers.  Coop- 
er, Emerson,  Holmes,  Bryant.  Longfel- 
low, Whittier,  no  indecent  thought  ever 
found  a  place.  Howells  has  portrayed 
the  social  life  of  America  in  his  time, 
minutely  and  voraciously,  without  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  defile  a  single  page. 
There  must  be,  there  will  be  a  healthy 
reaction  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
this  so-called  realism. 

And  to  help  it  along  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  trustees  try  to  scrutinize  the 
books  which  come  to  the  library  and  to 
discriminate  between  those  they  admit 
and  the  hopelessly  bad.  Unhappily  this 
censorship  cannot  be  carried  out  in  its 
integrity  because  of  the  demand.  When 
a  current  book  is  not  found  upon  our 
shelves,  it  is  simply  because  it  was  so  bad 
we  could  not  give  it  circulation." 


Samples  Wanted 

In  preparing  a  pamphlet  on  library 
publicity  for  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation the  undersigned  su^ests  that 
samples  of  printed  advertising  and  items 
of  publicity  methods  be  sent  to  the  fol- 
lowing address:  Charles  E.  Rush,  libra- 
rian. Public  library,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
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Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

It  is  just  barely  possible,  also,  that  we 
are  the  cause  of  the  trouble  of  "Dis- 
tressed Librarian,"  as  the  giving  of  baths 
is  one  of  our  regular  features.  During 
the  year  1913  our  bath  circulation  was 
68.113,  being  1,310  for  each  week  or  218 
for  each  day;  that  is,  such  is  the  actual 
number  of  baths  recorded,  though  we 
are  suspicious  that  some  got  away  with- 
out being  counted.  Our  class  of  patrons 
do  not  always  ask  for  a  bath.  The  girl 
at  the  loan  desk,  seeing  a  patron  wan- 
dering around,  vaguely  looking  for 
something,  in  response  to  the  usual 
query,  "Can  I  help  you  to  find  the  book 
you  want?"  frequently  gets  the  reply 
"Me  want  wash." 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  libraries 
of  Connecticut  have  discovered  the  bene- 
fits of  circulating  books  through  the 
schools  in  those  districts  that  are  re- 
mote from  the  library.  In  our  13  years 
of  experience  in  this  particular  field  we 
have  been  able  to  see  good  results  from 
just  such  work  many  times. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Pittsburgh  papers 
that  the  Braddock  Carnegie  free  library, 
the  first  Carnegie  library  built  in  the 
United  States,  will  celebrate  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  this  spring.  As  this  is 
also  the  jubilee  celebration  of  the  Car- 
negie library  movement  we  hope  to 
make  it  an  affair  worthy  of  the  com- 
memoration of  an  event  of  such  far 
reaching  importance 

Geo.  H.  Lamb,    Librarian. 

Carnegie  free  library,  Braddock,  Pa. 


Traveling  Libraries  in  Victoria,  B.  C. 

[A  letter  from  Mr  Herbert  KilJam,  in 
charge  of  the  traveling  libraries  of  Vic- 
toria. B.  C.  telling  of  his  work,  contains 
the  following,  which  seems  interesting 
enough  to  share  with  others.] 

If  I  compare  the  figures  of  my  report 
with  those  of  reports  from  various  states. 
I  am  disappointed :  but  when  I  remem- 
ber how  different  are  the  conditions  in 
country,  people,  habits,  and  almost  every- 
thing that  can  be  thought  of.  I  say,  "Oh, 
well,  it  might  be  worse :  I'll  have  another 
trv  at  it." 


Considering  this  province  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  traveling 
work  is  carried  on,  one  must  realize  that 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  libra- 
ries carried  in  canoes  and  on  pack- 
horses,  distances  are  so  great  and  trans- 
portation so  undeveloped  that  persons 
have  stayed  in  their  own  settlements  for 
twenty-five  years  without  a  change.  This 
is  a  pioneering  country  still.  And  just 
in  that  fact  lies  what  I  have  called  the 
"growing  hope." 

Our  library  staff  is  growing  so  fast 
that  we  will  soon  be  obliged  to  put  up 
tents  in  the  back-yard  to  hold  them,  our 
present  quarters  are  so  crowded.  The 
new  building  is  rising  in  all  its  grandeur, 
a  grandeur  that  is  marvellous.  But  we 
won't  get  into  the  building  for  another 
year.  And  won't  we  all  he  glad  to  get 
into  it,  and  have  room  to  stretch  our 
wings  I  For  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
in  most  library  people  the  wings  are 
sprouting ;  though  you  can't  convince  the 
public  of  that  fact. 


Change  of  Name  for  A.  L.  A.  Booklist 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Publishing 
Board  of  the  American  library  associa- 
tion, in  Chicago,  Jan.  2,  it  was  voted  that 
such  members  of  the  association  as  wish 
to  do  so  be  invited  to  suggest  another 
name  for  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist.  Sug- 
gested names  may  be  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  will  duly  transmit  them  to  the 
Publishing  Board  for  their  consideration. 
George  B.  Utley,  secretary. 

American  Library  Association.  Chi- 
cago. 


Bulletin  Material 

Recent  supplements  to  the  Sunday 
Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  contain 
a  series  of  reproductions  in  color  of  the 
Violet  Oakley  pictures  illustrating  the 
life  of  William  Penn.  the  originals  being 
hung  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg. 
They  will  form  excellent  material  for 
story  hour  work,  and  the  complete  se- 
ries may  be  had  from  the  Ledger  at  40c. 
Flora  E.  Roberts,  librarian. 

Public  library,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
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Library  Siqtplies 
Editor  Public  Libkaries: 

The  number  of  queries  as  a  result  of 
my  paper  in  the  December  number  of 
Public  Libraries  is  most  gratifying,  in 
that  it  shows  an  interest  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  prosaic  but  necessary 
matters  as  library  supplies  and  library 
methods.  That  there  is  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  natural — that  there 
is  not  more,  is  surprising.  Experimenta- 
tion along  the  lines  suggested  by  those 
differing  in  opinion  may  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  still  better  article  than  that 
which  I  mentioned.  From  the  letters 
received,  I  tabulate  six  of  the  queries 
which  have  been  raised  more  than  once, 
and  am  glad  to  answer  them  so  far  as 
possible. 

1.  Wh;    did    you    not    UM    Library    of    CariKre)* 

Our  catalog  consists  largely  of  ana- 
lyticals,  made  for  a  highly  specialized 
collection,  much  of  which  is  found  in  re- 
ports and  pamphlet  literature.  The  pro- 
portion of  Library  of  Congress  cards 
which  we  might  use,  wojld  be  very 
small.  Again  we  have  found  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards  require  so 
many  changes  in  form  of  entry  to  adapt 
them  to  our  special  needs  that  no  time 
is  saved  in  their  use  and  especially  since 
we  have  simplified  our  entries  as  much 
as  possible. 

2.  Will  you  be  more  explicit  in  your  use 
of  wood  alcohol  for  removing  shellac? 

If  the  shellac  is  of  the  kind  used  by 
many  libraries,  a  sharp  knife  is  the  first 
necessity.  Scrape  until  close  to  the  bind- 
ing.  Then  apply  wood  alcohol.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  apply  this  alcohol  to  a  dozen 
books  at  a  time.  This  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  it  to  penetrate  into  the  books 
first  treated.  After  the  shellac  is  re- 
moved, a  little  touch  of  the  steam,  and 
a  cloth  wet  in  warm  water  will  remove 
the  lettering  unless  waterproof  ink  has 
been  used. 

3.  Where  do  you  get  the  red  top  catalog 

The  Library  Bureau  will  put  this  red 
lop  on  the  cards  if  you  so  request,  with- 
out additional  expense. 

4.  Is  the  Kee  I.ox  ribbon  a  record  ribbon? 
It  is   not.     The   record   ribbon   from 


the  nature  of  its  composition  and  pur- 
pose has  a  tendency  to  smudge,  some- 
times slightly,  often  a  good  deal.  The 
one  mentioned  is  the  only  ribbon  which 
we  found  would  never  smudge. 

5.  Do  you  varnish  your  book  numbers 
more  than  once? 

No,  although  we  apply  two  coats  of 
varnish  to  the  book— first  a  band  of  var- 
nish is  applied  and  after  it  is  dry,  the 
book  number  is  added  in  white  ink. 
When  this  is  thorotighly  dry  a  second 
coat  of  the  varnish  is  applied. 

6.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  Gaylord 
gummed  cloth  shrinks  as  it  dries  and  the 
paper  cracks  off  along  the  edge? 

It  has  this  tendency,  but  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  use  of  water,  this  shrinking 
can  be  almost  entirely  overcome.  The 
gummed  cloth  should  be  moistened  and 
not  soaked  with  water.  Too  much  water 
unduly  expands  both  paper  and  cloth 
which  in  turn  do  not  shrink  uniformly. 
Too  much  water  also  lessens  the  strength 
of  the  gum. 

Fred'k  W.  Jenkins, 

Librarian. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York  fity. 


Library  Displays  in  Store  Windows 
The  Editor,  Public  Libraries  : 

The  notices  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Library  journals  re- 
garding the  spasmodic  but  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  use  store-window  advertising 
have  led  me  to  write  you  to  say  in  a  very 
few  words  what  has  been  the  experience 
of  a  public  library  which  has  had  an 
experience  of  three  full  years  of  almost 
continuous  window  displays  in  the  best- 
located  store  window  in  the  city  of 
Waltham. 

The  window  seems  to  have  three  great 
values  to  us ;  there  are  many  minor  points 
which  I  will  not  mention.  (1)  The  post- 
ers tell  what  the  library  is  doing  and  will 
do;  (2)  the  display  of  books  in  quantify 
impresses  on  the  non-library- using  public 
that  the  library  has  a  wealth  of  books ; 
and  (3)  the  books  from  the  so-'called 
"useful"  sections  of  the  classification  al- 
ways bring  in  men  and  women  at  once 
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who  have  never  used  the  library  or  have 
not  used  it  for  a  long  time.  AH  three 
of  these  values  are  possessed  by  the  win- 
dow which  is  used  continuously,  and  I 
believe  that  the  fact  of  continuity  should 
be  more  seriously  considered  by  all  who 
contemplate  window-advertising. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  all  the 
details  of  our  more  successful  plans  of 
window-advertising,  but,  if  anyone  is  in 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  a  contmuous 
window,  let  me  add  one  more  emphatic 
word  of  encouragement  and  assure  him 
that  window-advertising  not  only  in- 
creases circulation  but  it  creates  a  multi- 
tude of  new  thoughts  throughout  the  city 
regarding  the  library.  In  our  opinion,  it 
stands  next  to  efficient  service  and  the 
newspaper  as  good  advertising. 

O.  C.  Davis, 
Librarian. 

Public   Library,  Waltham,   Mass. 


Exhibit  of  Labor-Saving  Devicea 

An  exhibit  and  demonstration  of  la- 
Ixjr-saving  devices  adapted  to  library  use 
will  be  held,  under  the  direction  of  the 
.\.  L.  A.  committee  "n  library  adminis- 
tration, in  connection  with  the  Wash- 
ington conference,  May  25-30.  1914.  The 
exhibit  will  include  mechanical  devices  of 
all  kinds,  from  expensive  equipment 
which  only  the  largest  libraries  would 
need  or  could  afford  to  inexpensive  de- 
vices and  appliances  within  the  reach  of 
even  the  smallest  libraries. 

The  committee  wish  to  have  as  many 
firms  and  devices  as  possible  represent- 
ed in  this  exhibit,  hut  on  account  of  the 
limited  space  available  a  careful  selec- 
tion will  have  to  be  made  from  the  large 
number  of  possible  exhibitors.  The  un- 
dersigned will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
from  any  librarians  suggestions  of  de- 
vices and  appliances  which  they  would 
recommend  for  inclusion  in  the  exhibit, 
either  because  they  have  used  them  and 
know  them  to  be  good  or  because  they 
would  like  an  opportunity  to  inspect  them 
and  see  them  demonstrated. 

Tb""  committee  will  also  be  glad  to  se- 
cure information  concerning  any  time- 
saving  methods  which  have  been  success- 


fully adopted  in  any  library  for  simplify- 
ing routine  work.  Just  how  such  infor- 
mation can  best  be  used  has  not  yet  been 
decided,  but  the  exhibit  of  mechanical 
devices  seems  to  offer  a  favorable  time 
for  making  known  to  all  librarians,  in 
some  way,  the  successful  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  many  to  apply  "sci- 
entific management"  principles  to  libra- 
ry work. 

C.  Sevmol'r  Thompson. 
Public  library,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Difference  in  Price 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Messrs  MacMillan  &  Co.  have  placed 
the  "(lolden  Treasury  series"  on  the  net 
list.  This  "series"  is  possibly  the  most 
attractive  library  edition  for  Palgrave's 
"Golden  Treasury ;"  for  some  antholo- 
gies of  French  and  German  poems ;  for 
the  "Death  of  .St^crates,  .\pology  and 
Phaedo,"  etc..  etc. 

.\s  Messrs  MacMillan  now  charge  $1 
less  10  per  cent — 90c.  and  as  the  Eng- 
lish price  is  init  2/6  the  saving  to  libra- 
ries when  importing  is  from  25  to  33  1/3 
per  cent,  varying  with  the  commission 
paid  their  importing  agents. 

().    R.    HoWARO   TUOM.SON, 

\\'iIiianis])ort.    Pa. 


Library  Pensions 

The   City  council   of   Omaha,    Nebr., 
has  taken  advantage  of  an  Act  of  the 
last  legislature  and  passed  an  ordinance 
establishing   a   pension    system    for   the . 
city  library  employes. 

Library  employes  may  be  assessed  not 
to  exceed  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
their  salaries,  to  which  the  city  is  to 
add  a  sum  at  least  one  and  one-half  times 
this  amount.  The  fund  may  be  increased 
by  private  donations  or  bequests. 

.Any  person  who  has  been  in  library 
service  35  years,  20  of  which  have  been 
in  the  Omaha  public  library,  may  be 
pensioned  at  the  rate  of  $420  a  year. 
Any  person  who  has  served  40  years,  20 
of  which  shall  be  in  the  Omaha  public 
library  shall  be  retired  on  a  pension. 
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Library  Bureau Publishers 

H.  R.  AHBMI       -       -        -        -  ...       Bflltw 

Subscription $2  a  year 

Five  copies  to  one  library      -      •      S8  a  year 

Single  number 25  cents 

Foreign  subscriptions     -     •     -    $2.25  a  year 

Sotered  u  Kcond-clun  matter  May  H,  1696.  at  the  Post 
office  HI  Chicago,  in.,  under  act  of  M»rcb  3.  1897.         

By  the  rules  of  Ibe  banks  of  Cbicaso  an  Eictaanre 
cboite  of  10  ctnti  t>  made  oa  all  out-of-towa  cbecka  for 
tlO  and  under.  In  remitting  subscriptionB,  tbenfote. 
checks  Ob  New  Yorlc  or  ChicAso  banks  or  poat-office 

When  a  cbante  of  addreu  ii  ordered,  both  the  new  and 
t  be  old  address  must  be  riven.  The  notice  flhoold  bescol 
two  weeks  before  the  cbanee  li  to  take  effect. 

Its  Bub^cdber  wiiheB  bis  coay  of  Ibaniasacine discon- 
tinued at  the  eipiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  (o  Itial 

tinusnce  nf  the  subscription  is  desired. 

Copies  Cailina  to  reach  subscribers,  Ibrouib  loss  in  the 
mails,  will  be  duplicated  without  ebaree  if  request  to  do 
so  is  received  within  30  days  after  publication.  Later 
than  that  duplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  only  at  itt- 

Spell  it  "catalog"— Is  there  any  pood  rea- 
son why  library  folks,  of  all  others,  who 
need  directness  in  their  work,  should  re- 
turn to  the  longer  spelling  of  the  word 
"catalog"?  The  "ue"  had  been  almost 
entirely  dropped  for  20  years  or  more  by 
librarians  in  their  use  of  the  word,  an 
act  entirely  within  the  approval  of  dic- 
tionaries and  other  authorities  of  stand- 
ing. Within  the  last  few  years,  as  the 
ranks  have  been  receiving  those  whose 
previous  training  was  not  received  with- 
in library  lines,  there  is  a  very  notice- 
able return  to  "catalogue."  This  is  to 
he  deplored  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  its  use  may  grow  less  frequent. 
When  one  has  not  a  good  reason  for  do- 
ing a  thing,  he  has  one  good  reason  for 
not  doing  it. 

An  ill-afforded  loss  of  a  trustee.— The 
resignation  of  Dr  William  M.  David- 
son as  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  become 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Pittsburgh, 
is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  public  schools  of 


the  District  of  Columbia,  since  Dr  Da- 
vidson was  a  member  of  the  library 
board. 

Dr  Davidson  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  few  school  men  who  recc^- 
nize  the  public  library  as  an  int^ialpart 
of  public  education,  and  with  the  distinct 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  library  and 
its  deserts  on  the  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional committee,  Dr  Davidson's  going 
from  Washington  City  is  an  especially 
severe  loss  to  the  Public  library. 

Refined  cruelty — A  newspaper  notice 
says  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  a  library  in  Pennsylvania 
was  called  to  grant  a  leave  of  absence 
for  two  weeks  to  a  librarian  who  had 
continuously  served  for  nearly  nineteen 
years,  and  during  that  time  had  taken 
only  four  vacations  of  more  than  one 
day's  duration.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  present  leaxe  of  absence,  the 
longest  she  has  ever  had.  is  asked  for 
on  account  of  ill  health.  The  newspaper 
speaks  of  the  unusual  fitness  of  the  li- 
brarian for  her  work,  the  enthusiasm  and 
constant  desire  to  make  the  library  a  gen  - 
uine  benefit,  and  of  the  circulation  av- 
eraging greater  than  that  of  any  library 
in  the  state  in  towns  almost  twice  a.< 
large. 

It  would  certainly  seem  there  was 
room  for  somebody  to  pour  in  a  little  en- 
lightenment on  that  board  of  trustees  and 
on  that  community  as  to  just  what  a  li- 
brary is,  what  it  is  for,  and  what  mutual 
relations  in  connection  with  it  exist.  Ii 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  ideas  of  fair- 
ness, of  unselfishness,  of  personal  hon- 
esty, of  efficiency,  of  integrity,  of  civic 
pride,  and  many  other  ideas  usually  dis- 
seminated by  public  libraries  went  out 
from  that  library.  If  so,  it  was  certain- 
ly fresh  water  from  a  stale  spring,  as 
none  of  these  things  seemed   to  be  in 
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force  in  the  Board  management  of  the 
library  itself. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  rights 
of  librarians  in  public  service  to  oppor- 
tunities of  living  the  rational  life  of  a 
human  beii^,  that  it  has  almost  become 
a  trite  subject,  and  yet  such  instances 
as  are  noted  here  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
matter  has  not  reached  the  whole  public, 
even  in  so  supposedly  advanced  a  state 
as  Pennsylvania.  It  may  well  be  asked 
what  right  has  any  community  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  willingness  of  a  public 
servant  to  wear  out  herself  in  any  such 
fashion?  It  may  well  be  questioned  on 
what  basis  such  willingness  rests.  What- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  this  case,  there 
are  cases  where  it  means  a  realization 
on  the  librarian's  part  of  the  stupid  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  board 
which  may  express  itself  in  the  curtail- 
ment of  proper  service  on  the  part  of  the 
library. 

It  might  not  be  a  mistake  for  the  Li- 
brary commission  of  Pennsylvania  to  ex- 
press itself  and  take  whatever  steps 
might  be  possible  to  enforce  such  an  ex- 
pression, as  to  the  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  librarians  of  public  libraries, 
who  cannot,  or  through  fear,  will  not, 
speak  for  themselves,  and  in  so  far  as 
this  applies  to  other  states,  it  also  calls 
for  such  remedy  as  the  state  library  au- 
thorities may  possess. 

A.  L,  A.  meeting  for  1914. — The  pro- 
posed meeting  for  1914  is  not  outdone  in 
prospects  by  any  previous  conference  of 
the  A.  L.  A,,  and,  indeed,  if  one  believes 
with  some,  that  a  city-meeting  is  desir- 
able, then  hardly  another  meeting  is  so 
well  favored.  The  multitude  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  libraries  in  Washington,  the 
diverse  elements  in  their  conduct  and 
field,  the  various  ends  and  aims  already 
attained,  all  combine  to  provide  a  wide 
field  of  observations. 


Secretary  Utley  announces  that  the 
program  will  not  be  crowded,  that  ample 
time  will  be  given  to  meet  and  discuss 
matters  of  interest.  With  Mr  Ander- 
son's wide  experience  in  library  service, 
as  A.  L.  A.  president  for  1914,  he  will 
undoubtedly  direct  the  trend  of  the 
meetings  to  bring  out  of  the  feast  of 
good  things  of  the  program  something 
helpful  for  all  classes  of  workers. 

Washington  itself  is,  of  course,  in- 
tensely interesting,  whether  viewed  as  a 
city,  as  a  capital,  a  historic  place  or  as 
an  international  parade  ground. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least — the  ques- 
tion of  cost  ought  to  be  within  bounds. 
Presumably  railroad  fares  will  not  vary, 
but  living  expenses  ought  to  be  quite 
within  the  control  of  the  personal 
wishes  of  every  one. 

This,  then,  is  the  year  for  all  classes 
of  library  workers  to  attend  the  A.  L.  A., 
trustees,  chiefs  of  staffs,  assistants,  li- 
brary school  students  and  retired  critics. 
Those  who  come  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
merting.  to  give  help  and  get  help  from 
it,  will  not  be  disappointed. 


Civil  Service  in  Illinois  Libraries 
A  strong  protest  was  made  by  the  edi- 
tor of  Public  Libraries  at  the  time  the 
civil  service  blanket  was  spread  over  the 
state  positions  in  Illinois,  against  includ- 
ing the  library  service  of  the  state  under 
civil  service  rule.  Some  of  those  most 
interested  in  securing  Civil  Service  rule 
agreed  it  might  not  be  best  for  library 
service,  but  if  one  exception  was  made, 
it  would  leave  a  loop  hole  for  others  to 
use.  The  discrepancy  of  including  one 
part  of  the  educational  system  and  leav- 
ing out  the  others,  however,  had  no  sig- 
nificance for  them. 

Now  we  have  the  spectacle  in  Illinois 
of  the  libraries  of  the  State  university, 
the  State  library  and  the  State  normal 
school  libraries  being  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  civil  service  commission,  their 
call  for  library  assistants  of  all  grades, 
who  must  undergo  an  examination  set  by 
the  commission.  Here  is  the  university, 
especially,  with  its  library  school  issuing 
diplomas,  saying  that  its  graduates  have 
completed  its  prescribed  course  and  are 
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now  prepared  to  do  creditable  library 
work.  Such  a  graduate  may  desire  to 
be  employed  in  the  university  library. 
Therefore,  since  the  civil  service  rules 
apply  to  "curator  of  museum  of  anatomy, 
janitors,  library  assistants,  mechanicians, 
superintendents  of  buildings,"  such  grad- 
uate must  sit  for  an  examination  before 
the  civil  service  commission  to  find  out 
if  the  diploma  tells  the  truth. 

Such  a  diploma  is  not  questioned  in 
any  library  circle  outside  of  Illinois,  but 
within  the  borders  there  is  fear  in  the 
civil  service  commission  lest  "a  graduate 
may  have  been  favored  in  being  graduat- 
ed, or  become  stale  since  the  degree  was 
conferred."  Truly  a  premium  for  the 
State  library  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  graduate  of  any  other  department  of 
the  university  may  go  right  back  the  next 
day  in  the  service  of  that  department, 
or  a  similar  department  in  any  other 
school  of  the  state;  but  a  graduate  from 
the  library  school  must  be  passed  upon 
by  a  board  of  complete  outsiders  before 
taking  up  the  work  which  the  State  uni- 
versity has  certified  he  is  able  to  per- 
form. 

In  the  state  library,  where  for  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  those  now  living 
any  attempt  worth  while  has  been  made 
to  systematize  and  make  useful  its  col- 
lections, a  number  of  appointments  made 
solely  for  merit  are  being  discredited  as 
lacking  the  authority  of  the  civil  service . 

Secretary  of  State  Woods,  who  is  also 
ex  officio  State-librarian  of  Illinois,  has 
taken  great  interest  in  the  library  sine; 
coming  into  office.  After  carefully 
studying  the  problem  and  investigating 
it  in  every  direction,  he  decided  that  the 
library  needed  re-classification  and  re- 
cataloging.  The  only  person  in  the  li- 
brary who  had  had  special  training  for 
the  work  was  the  assistant-librarian,  in 
whose  charge  the  hbrary  was  placed.  She 
soon  found  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
out  Mr  Woods'  instructions,  to  organ- 
ize the  library,  without  more  trained,  ex- 
perienced people. 

The  salaries  for  the  library  staff  are 
specified  for  each  position,  but  in  order 
to  have  a  trained  cataloger.  it  was  nec- 


essary to  dismiss  an  attendant  who  was 
there  by  political  appointment  when  the 
present  administration  came  in,  and  not 
because  of  any  preparation  for  the  work. 
Since  the  library  is  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice law  of  the  state,  the  dismissed  at- 
tendant called  on  the  civil  service  com- 
mission to  defend  what  she  thought  were 
her  rights  in  the  matter.  The  commis- 
sion therefore  brought  Stale-librarian 
Woods  to  trial  to  make  him  prove  his 
charge  of  incompetency  against  the  at- 
lendant. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  library  testified 
b.at  the  attendant  in  question  could  not 
perform  the  duties  assigned  her  satis- 
factorily, was  not  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  classification,  cataloging,  etc., 
in  general  use,  and  that  they  considered 
her  incompetent  for  the  work.  The  civil 
service  board,  however,  took  the  position 
that  she  was  not  more  incompetent  than 
she  had  ever  been,  and  if  she  were  in- 
competent, the  others  there  were  incom- 
petent from  a  civil  service  jwint  of  view, 
also,  and  that  she  should  therefore  be 
re-instaled  and  receive  her  salary  for 
the  two  months  of  her  exclusion. 

The  order  was  also  issued  that  all  em- 
ployes of  the  State  library  who  had  not 
taken  the  civil  service  examination 
should  report  in  March  for  such  an  ex- 
amination by  the  civil  service  board  and 
on  the  results  of  that  examination  alone, 
should  stand,  the  question  of  competency 
or  incompetency.  Natural  ability,  ap- 
pearance, personality,  and  experience 
can  not  be  found  out  by  six  or  by  a  dozen 
questions  under  civil  service  rules,  and 
yet  they  are  prime  requisites  in  library 
service. 

New  Jersey  where  state  civil  service 
interferes  with  educational  work  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  libraries,  the  question  of 
securing  good  people  for  the  work  is  a 
hard  one.  tho  fortunately  thus  far  in 
the  new  attempt  to  better  things  in  the 
state  library,  thanks  to  other  reasons  than 
the  natural  course  of  events,  it  has  been 
done. 

Zeal  without  knowledge  in  "reform- 
ers" is  as  often  as  not.  as  bad  as  knowl- 
edge without  zeal. 
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Death's  Toll  from  A.  L.  A. 

There  seems  to  be  a  specially  severe 
drain  on  library  workers  through  the 
visits  of  the  Grim  Messenger  in  the  last 
year,  as  month  after  month  is  recorded 
the  passing  of  one  and  another  of  those 
who  have  done  good  service  in  the  li- 
brary cause.  This  month  there  are  three 
deaths  to  record. 

P.  A.  Hutchins 

The  death  of  Frank  Avery  Hutchins 
of  Wisconsin,  January  25,  1914,  removed 
from  association  with  his  fellow  workers 
one  whose  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  library  work  in  the  Middle 
West  was  very  great,  passit^  that  of  any 
other  of  his  contemporaries. 

Practically  all  his  life  after  reaching 
manhood  was  spent  in  library  service. 
While  interested  in  newspaper  and  educa- 
tional work,  he  did  much  to  develop  a  li- 
brary spirit  in  Wisconsin,  and  when,  in 
1891,  he  became  superintendent  of  town- 
ship libraries  in  the  state  education  de- 
partment, the  course  of  his  after-life  was 
shaped  for  library  extension.  In  fulfill- 
ing his  duties  to  the  township  libraries, 
he  became  impressed  with  the  vast  areas 
in  Wisconsin  that  were  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  books. 

About  this  time,  the  traveling  libraries 
then  being  established  in  New  York 
state,  attracted  his  attention.  It  seemed 
to  him  the  modus  operandi  of  book  dis- 
tribution in  rural  districts  had  been  dis- 
covered. He  interested  the  late  Senator 
-J.  H.  Stout  of  Menominee,  in  the  idea, 
and  these  two  for  several  years,  laid 
foundations  deep  and  sure  for  the  splen- 
did system  of  traveling  libraries  which 
afterwards  grew  to  such  proportions  in 
that  state. 

Under  Mr  Hutchins'  influence,  other 
men  of  wealth  in  Wisconsin  became  in- 
terested in  similar  systems  for  other 
parts  of  the  state  and  traveling  libraries 
became  a  fixed  idea  for  the  whole  state. 
A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Stout,  and 
passed  successfully  in  1895,  formed  the 
beginning  of  the  library  work  of  Wis- 
consin which  has  since  assumed  such 
proportions.  Mr  Hutchins  was  the  first 
secretary   of   the   commission,   and    for 


seven  years,  devoted  so  much  of  his 
time  and  strength  to  the  work  that  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  in  1904,  broken 
in  health. 

But  by  this  time,  most  of  the  ideals 
which  he  had  for  the  commission  work 
had  been  realized ;  the  library  school  had 
become  one  of  the  fixed  labors  of  the 
commission,  the  traveling  libraries  were 
on  a  solid  basis,  legislative  reference 
work  was  established  by  law,  and  all  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  com- 
petent to  carry  them  on  to  success.  Later, 
as  rest  restored  his  health,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Extension  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
where  he  did  tine  work  also,  until  about 
a  year  ago,  when  he  was  again  stricken, 
ill-health  continuing  till  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  the  unreserved 
love  and  respect  of  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  Fearless  yet  fair,  gentle 
yet  great,  he  carried  through  to  satisfac- 
tory fruition  the  library  work  in  his 
state.  W'hile  he  was  heartily  in  favor 
of  library  development,  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  considering  it  a  charitable  or 
eleemosynary  institution.  A  notable  in- 
cident illustrating  this  occurred  at  a  li- 
brarian's round  table  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  library  association  at  Mag- 
nolia, where,  after  listening  to  the  re- 
cital of  a  number  of  persons  of  efforts 
to  raise  money  for  library  purposes,  in  a 
short  but  almost  passionate  speech,  he 
decried  such  cfTorls,  finishing  his  ad- 
dress with  these  words: 

As  for  myself,  from  this  time  forth,  I  shall 
refuse  to  accept  as  worthy,  ten  cent  supper 
efforts  at  establishing  libraries.  The  library 
is  an  institution  of  dignity  and  service.  It 
does  not  deserve  to  be  starved  by  any  com- 
munity which  it  serves,  and  1  for  one.  shall 
not  help  to  put  it  in  the  position  of  »  beggar. 

No  one  was  ever  freer  from  s  f-seek- 
ing  than  Mr  Hutchins  and  much  work 
which  has  been  lauded  to  the  credit  of 
others,  owed  its  foundation  and  develop- 
ment to  his  quiet  but  persistent  efforts 
in  establishing  it. 

He  was  a  moving  spirit  in  many 
worthy  movements  in  addition  to  library 
work.  The  Red  Cross,  State  parks  and 
other  progressive  causes  owe  much  to 
his  endeavors. 
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Mr.  Hutchins  was  a  gentleman,  a  lover 
of  books,  an  indefatigable  worker,  an  un- 
sellish  patriot,  a  lovable  soul. 
William  C.  KimbaU 

The  death  of  William  C.  Kimball,  a 
valuable  factor  in  library  development  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  has  brought 
out  expressions  of  universal  deep  regret 
from  those  who  knew  Mr  Kimball  pro- 
fessionally and  personally  in  his  work. 

Mr  Kimball  was  born  in  Massachus- 
etts in  1847.  He  went  to  Passaic,  N.  J., 
in  1887,  where,  until  his  death,  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Passaic  board  of  trade.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Public  library  of  Passaic,  in  1894.  Un- 
der his  direction  the  Peter  Reade  library 
was  built  in  the  mill  section  of  Passaic 
and  branches  established  throughout  the 
city. 

He  was  always  zealous  and  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  library  inter- 
ests of  his  adopted  city  and  state.  Largely 
through  his  personal  efforts,  the  New 
Jersey  public  library  association  was 
formed  in  1891.  He  believed  that  greater 
results  could  l>e  accomplished  through 
organized  than  individual  efforts,  and 
that  frequent  meetings  of  librarians 
would  be  of  advantage  to  all. 

His  experience  showed  him  that  the 
field  was  too  large  to  be  covered  by  vol- 
untary organization,  that  recognition  by 
the  state  was  necessary,  and  so  almost 
entirely  through  his  efforts,  the  New  Jer- 
sey public  library  commission  was  cre- 
ated. Mr  Kimball  was  fittingly  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
commission,  and  served  as  chairman  un- 
til his  death. 

Mr,  Kimball  served  in  the  Council  of 
the  American  library  association  and  as 
a  member  of  important  committees.  He 
was  one  of  three  trustees  of  the  Car- 
negie endowment  fund  of  the  American 
library  association,  a  memt>er  of  the 
Board  of  trustees  of  the  Public  library 
of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey public  library  commission. 

The  New  Jersey  public  library  com- 
mission, the  Passaic  public  library  serv- 


ice, his  business  associates  in  Passaic,  a 
multitude  of  personal  friends,  feel  his 
loss  keenly.  A  number  of  associations 
of  which  he  was  a  member  have  passed 
resolutions  of  respect.  The  New  Jersey 
public  library  commission  issued  a  very 
fitting  appreciation  of  Mr  Kimball  and 
his  work,  and  passed  the  following 
ute: 

His  death  has  deprived  the  state  of  a  faith- 
ful, intelligent  and  indefatigable  public 
servant,  the  library  interests  of  New  Jersey 
of  an  earnest  champion,  and  the  members  of 
the  Commission  of  not  only  an  able,  en- 
thusiastic and  devoted  chairman,  but  also  of 
a  beloved  and  respected  friend  and  associate. 

The  Board  of  trustees  of  the  Passaic 
public  hbrary  recorded  the  following: 

To  Mr  Kimball,  more  than  any  other  man, 
wa.t  due  the  wonderful  growth  of  library  work 
in  Passaic  during  recent  years.  He  was  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  for  its  betterment  and  hia 
example  was  an  incentive  to  all  his  associates. 
In  the  death  of  Mr  Kimball  the  city  loses  an 
able  officer  who  was  a  power  for  good  in  the 
community;  the  library  a  sympathetic  and  in- 
defatigable worker,  and  the  trustees  a  friend 
who^e  kind  heart  and  good  deeds  will  long 
be  cherished  in  loving  memory. 
Mrs  Lyman  P.  Oaborn 

News  has  come  of  the  death  of  Mrs 
Lyman  P.  Osborn,  librarian  of  the  Pea- 
body  historical  society,  Peabody,  Mass., 
on  February  11. 

Mrs  Osborn  was  one  of  the  li- 
brary standbys  for  a  good  many  years  in 
the  social  side  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  American  library  association,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  post -conference  trip, 
she  endeared  herself  always  to  the  mem- 
bers. A  refined,  lovable  and  lovely  wom- 
an, her  influence  and  sympathy  have  been 
for  and  with  the  best  that  such  intimate 
association  brings  forth,  and  the  news  of 
her  death  will  be  a  painful  shock  to 
many  who  had  come  to  lean  very  strong- 
ly on  her  kindly,  courteous  personality. 

She  was  practically  the  founder  of  the 
Pealx)dy  historical  society,  and  its  cura- 
tor and  librarian  since  its  inception  in 
1896.  She  joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1900, 
and  had  been  a  meml>er  of  the  Massa- 
chusetls  library  club  for  many  years. 
Her  husband,  Lyman  P.  Oslx)rn,  libra- 
rian of  Peabody  institute  library,  who 
alone  survives  her.  will  have  the  deep 
sympathy  of  their  many  friends. 
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Benches  Instead  of  Chairs 
George  H.  Locke,  chief-librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Toronto,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  children's  rooms. 
He  is  trying  an  experiment  of  substitut- 
ing benches  for  chairs  and  giving  table 
space  only  to  those  who  are  seriously 
studying.  He  was  called  on  to  defend  the 
proposition  during  the  Midwinter  meet- 
ings in  Chicago,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  would  work. 

In  sending  a  picture  of  the  new  chil- 
dren's room  just  opened  up.  he  says : 

Just  to  prove  that  we  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions  over  here  1  am  sending 
you  a  photograph  of  the  children's  room  in 
the  Davencourt  branch.  It  is  not  perfect. 
We  don't  helieve  in  perfection  over  here. 
We  lielieve  in  uni"!/  on  to  perfection,  hut 
this  is  a  mile  post  on  the  way.  The  lack 
of  books  on  the  shelves  results  from  the 
ricfssri-r  popularity  of  this  branch.  Even 
moving  picture  shows  have  lo  issue  free 
tickets  to  children  lo  try  lo  induce  patron- 

This  is  a  plan  which  is  followed  very 
largely  in  children's  rooms  in  English 
libraries,  but  not  in  any  children's  room 


in  America  oulside  of  Toronto.  It  may 
mark  a  departure,  for  the  writer  is  frank 
to  acknowledge  a  preference  for  separate 
seating  for  the  reading  children  m  the 
library. 
He  says ; 

I  prefer  benches,  first,  because  children 
are  restless  and  do  not  wish  to  sit  still 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  difficult  for 
them  to  gel  in  and  oul  of  a  chair,  and  it 
is  difhcull  for  them  not  lo  upsel  the  chair. 
They  have  no  trouble  in  getting  in,  and  out, 
and  over  benches.  Then  again,  children 
are  social  creatures  and  they  like  to  look 
on  books  together.  Three  children  can  very 
easily  look  on  a  book  when  they  are  seated 

One  reason  why  I  have  so  few  tables  is. 
that  I  find  that  the  children  like  to  pick 
up  picture  books,  glance  through  them  and 
then  go  and  pick  up  others.  There  is  a 
continual  movement  on  the  part  of  the  very 
young  children,  therefore  I  put  benches  in 
ihal  part  of  the  room  where  are  the  purely 
picture  books,  which  are  not  accessioned 
but  merely  used  lo  interest  the  children. 
In  this  way  I  have  in  one  part  the  very 
restless  ones,  and  the  others  may  sit  at  the 
tables  and  not  be  so  disturbed. 

The  experiment  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 
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A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Binding. 

Recommendadoiu    for    use    of    clotb    and 

leather 

Since  there  has  recently  appeared  a 
statement  from  a  library  binder  that 
leather  was  the  proper  materia)  with 
which  to  bind  all  books,  no  matter  how 
they  were  to  be  used,  it  seems  only  fair 
that  librarians  should  know  exactly  the 
recommendations  of  the  Binding  C<Mn- 
mittee  on  this  important  point.  The 
recommendations  advocated  by  the  com- 
mittee can  be  summed  up  in  three  brief 
rules. 

1.  Always  use  leather  on  books  which 
arc  to  receive  hard  usage. 

2.  Never  use  leather  on  books  which 
will  be  seldom  used. 

3.  In  case  of  doubt  give  preference  to 
cloth. 

It  follows  from  these  rules  that  hction 
and  juvenile  books  should  be  bound  in 
leather,  except  in  localities  where  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  cloth  is 
better.  In  view  of  the  experience  of 
many  libraries  during  the  last  ten  years 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  but  that  leather  is  best  for 
such  books,  and  that  a  good  grade  of 
cowhide  is  good  enough  for  this  purpose. 

Reference  books,  especially  those 
which  are  heavy,  such  as  dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias,  etc.,  should,  of  course, 
be  bound  in  leather. 

Il  follows  furthermore  from  these 
rules  that  practically  all  periodicals 
should  be  bound  in  cloth.  There  are 
very  few  libraries  in  which  the  use  of 
bound  periodicals  for  reference  pu^oses 
justifies  binding  them  in  leather.  There 
may  be  a  large  use  of  periodicals  as  a 
whole  but  the  use  that  any  one  volume 
will  have  year  in  and  year  out  is  very 
slight.  Since  the  cloth  which  meets  the 
specifications  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  been  on  the  market,  librarians 
have  had  at  their  disposal  a  material 
which,  in  view  of  the  tests  made  before 
the  specifications  were  drawn  up,  can 
almost  be  guaranteed  to  last  as  long  as 
posterity  will  wish  it  to.  We  know  that 
cloth  which  is  very  inferior  in  quality  has 
been  on  the  backs  of  books  for  over  70 
years  and  is  still  in  excellent  condition. 


It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  cloth  made  according  to  these  speci- 
fications will  last  practically  forever  in 
the  temperate  zone. 

While  we  know  this  about  cloth  we 
cannot  be  equally  sure  that  leather  will 
last  nearly  as  long.  We  know  positively 
that  leather  which  is  not  free-from-acid 
is  sure  to  deteriorate  under  conditions 
which  will  be  found  in  all  libraries.  We 
know  that  leathers  free-from-acid  will 
last  much  longer,  but  how  long  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  Furthermore,  it  has 
Ijeen  discovered  that  in  many  cases 
leathers  which  have  been  advertised  to 
be  free-from-acid  have  been  found  on 
analysis  to  contain  as  high  as  1%  of  free 
sulphuric  acid. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  leather- 
bound  book  has  a  much  better  appear- 
ance than  one  bound  in  cloth,  but  in 
view  of  the  facts  the  Committee  on  Bind- 
ing believes  that  the  use  of  leather,  ex- 
cept on  books  much  used,  is  to  be  strong- 
ly condemned. 


Concerning  Periodicals 

Report  of  the  Massachusetts  c 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  library 
club  unanimously  reports  the  following 
resolution : 

The  members  oF  thi?  Massachuiietls 
library  club  view  with  strong  disapproval 
the  alarming  decadence  in  tone  of  many 
of  the  leading  American  periodicals,  and 
emphatically  protest  against  the  tendency 
recently  so  manifest  to  cater  to  sordid  sen- 
sationalism, indecent  suggestion,  and  to 
perverted  taste. 

The  committee  has  had  several  meet- 
ings, at  which  have  been  discussed  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  certain  leading 
periodicals,  and  it  has  prepared  a  list  of 
50  magazines,  which  are  recommended 
for  small  libraries,  arranged  in  groups 
of  10,  to  cover  the  demands  of  libraries 
subscribing  to  10.  20,  30,  40.  or  50  period- 
icals. This  list  it  is  proposed  to  print  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Massachusetts  li- 
brary club  Bulletin,  and  also  the  com- 
mittee suggests  that  the  State  library 
commission  publish  it  for  distribution 
among  the  smaller  libraries  of  the  state. 
It  is  not  lo  be  understood  that  all  of  th" 
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reputable   journals   are   included.      The 
list  is  limited  by  the  number  chosen,  and 
by  the  plan  by  which  the  committee  en- 
deavors to  put  in  each  ^oup  of  10.  mag- 
azines which  should  appeal  to  the  various 
classes  of  a  community.    A  list  has  also 
been   made  of   20  magazines,  covering 
special  subjects  of  a  more  or  less  tech- 
nical nature.     One  or  more  of  this  spe- 
cial list  could  be  inserted  in  the  place  of 
one  in  each  group  of   10,  according  to 
the  demands  of  each  locality. 
George  H.  Tripp, 
Charles  F.  D.  Bblden, 
Herbert  W.  Fison, 

GBRTRin>E  I-OCKWOQD, 

Frances  Rathbone  Coe, 
Oronp  1 

Atlantic    $4X» 

Harper's  Magazine    4.00 

National    Geographic    Magazine . . .  2.S0 

Outing   3.00 

Outlook    3.00 

Popular    Mechanics 1.50 

Saint  Nicholas 3.00 

Scientific    American 3.00 

Survey    3.00 

Woman's  Home  Companion l.SO 

Group  2 

Century     4J» 

Delineator     l.SO 

Garden    Magatine l.SO 

Hints    I-OO 

Independent.   New  York 3.00 

Journal  of  Education 2.S0 

Literary    Digest 3.00 

Nation     3.00 

World's  Work 3.00 

Youth's   Companion 2.0D 

Oroup  3 

American  Homes  and  Gardens....  3.00 

Boston  Cooking  School   Magazine  1.00 

Current    Opinion 3.00 

International   Studio 5.00 

Modern   Prlscilla 1.00 

North  American   Review 4.00 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00 

School  Arts  Magazine  2.00 

Scribner's    Magazine 3.00 

Technical    World 1.50 

Qrovp  4 

American  City 2.00 

American  Magazine l.SO 

Bulletin     of     the     Pan     American 

Union   Republics 3.00 

Craftsman    3.00 

Dial    2.00 

Etude    l.SO 

Illustrated  London  News   [£2]...  7.75-10 

Popular  Science  Monthly 3.00 

Scientific    American    Supplement. .  5.00 

System     2.00 


Group  S 

3.00 

English  Review  1 12/6] 3.50 

Forum    2.50 

House   Beautiful 3.00 

Living  Age  6.00 

Popular    Electricity 1,50 

Punch    ( 18/6] 4.40-5 

Life   SOO 

Rudder   2.00 

Specutor   6.25-8 

Travel    3.00 

Special  Ust  (20) 

Aeronautics    3.00 

.\merican  Architect 10.00 

.American    Photography 1.50 

American   Poultry  Journal 1.00 

Annais  of  American  Academy 5.00 

Bird   Lore 1.00 

Bon  Ton 3.50 

Country  Life  in  America 4.00 

Engineering  Magazine 3.00 

Forest  and  Stream 3.00 

Gleanings  in   Bee   Culture 1.00 

Keith's   Magazine 2.00 

Keramic    Studio 4.00 

Manual  Training  Magazine 1,50 

Missionary    Review   of   the    World  2.50 

Musician     1.50 

National  Municipal  Review 5J00 

Political  Science  Quarterly 3.00 

Printing    Art 3.00 

Yachting    2.00 


Plans  for  An  American  Federation  for 
Intercommunication 

Some  preliminary  steps  are  being 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of 
organizing'  an  American  Federation  for 
Intercommunication,  to  promote  ways 
and  means  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
useful  information  regarding  alt  sub- 
jects without  restriction.  This  would 
aim  to  create  some  affiliation  or  inter- 
relationship between  various  informa- 
tion and  research  bureaus  now  in  ex- 
istence, among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following: 

Index  Office.  Chicago,  just  recently 
incorporated,  A.  G.  S.  Josephson.  Secre- 
tary. Formal  announcements  not  yet 
made,  but  membership  will  probably  be 
by  subscription  to  actual  services.  The 
office  will,  on  request  and  for  rea- 
sonable compensation,  undertake  to 
make  special  researches  on  subjects  of 
art,  science,  commerce,  industry,  etc. 

Boston  Cooperative  Information  Bu- 
reau. 491   Boylston  St..  Boston,  Mass.: 
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G.  W.  Lee,  President.  This  Bureau  was 
organized  in  1912  to  aid  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  sources  of  information 
whether  printed  or  written  or  only  as 
mental  equipment.  The  Bureau's  ex- 
perience has  led  to  the  belief  that  there 
should  be  simitar  bureaus  established  in 
other  American  cities. 

Cosmopolitan  Correspondence  Club, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  W.  Schultz,  Jr.,  man- 
ager. Established  in  1900;  re-organized 
in  1908.  Has  a  list  of  over  8,000  per- 
sons residing  in  foreign  countries,  in- 
terested in  an  exchange  of  communica- 
tions with  foreigners  in  one  form  or 
another.  This  would  constitute  a  splen- 
did nucleus  for  a  most  comprehensive 
plan.  Official  organ:  The  Globe  Trot- 
ter, quarterly.  Membership  (formerly) 
$2  yearly.  (Has  new  plans  under  con- 
sideration.) 

The  Cosmopolitan  Student,  edited  by 
Fred  B.  Foulk.  611  East  Liberty  street, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Monthly,  32 
pages,  75  cents  per  year.  Will  start  a 
"Department  for  intercommunication," 
in  March,  1914.  Official  organ  of  the  as- 
sociation of  Cosmopolitan  clubs  (U.  S. ). 

Bureau  of  Social  Research,  171  West- 
minster St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Director: 
Carol  Aronovici. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  and  Legislative 
Research,  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle,  Wash.  Herman  Brauer, 
in  charge. 

Notes  and  Queries  department,  of 
Scientific  American,  361  Broadway,  N. 
Y.  City. 

Bibliographical  department  of  Boston 
Evening  Transcript.  Boston.  Mass. 

Congressional  Information  Bureau, 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"A  reference  bureau  on  national  af- 
fairs." 

Bureau  of  Corporate  and  Financial 
Information,  District  Bank  puilding, 
Washingon,  D.  C. 

General  Service  Corporation,  52  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City. 

*  *  «  «  * 

The  above  named  and  other  similar 
agencies  would,  no  doubt,  find  much  of 
mutual  benefit  in  a  general  clearing 
house  under  the  auspices  of  an  Ameri- 
can Federation  for  Intercommunication. 


The  headquarters  should  be  centrally  lo- 
cated, for  obvious  reasons.  Chicago  is, 
of  course,  the  ideal  place  geographically 
and  because  of  its  excellent  library  facili- 
ties. 

We  might  look  forward  to  an  Inter- 
national Federation  for  Intercommuni- 
cation. A  list  of  some  of  the  European 
bureaus  and  periodicals  was  given  in  an 
article  on  "Research  and  Intercommuni- 
cation," by  the  writer,  in  The  Dial  (Chi- 
cago) for  July  16,  1912,  to  which  some 
additions  could  now  be  made. 

International  Correspondence  Alliance 
Kosmos,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  was 
founded  in  1898,  "sanctioned  bv  Royal 
Decrees,  1899,  1902."  Its  object  is  "to 
offer  pleasure  and  advantage  to  its  mem- 
i>ers  by  providing  them  with  correspond- 
ence connections  in  as  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  possible," 

We  must  not  forget  the  significant 
fact  that  the  old  London  Notes  and  quer- 
ies (weekly,  1849 — to  date),  announces 
that  it  has  more  than  1,100  con- 
stant contributors.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  believe  that  some  general  agency  of 
absolutely  unrestricted  scope  would 
soon  be  able  to  establish  itself  on  a 
firm  basis  and  become  of  great  utility 
in  the  securing  and  dissemination  of  use- 
ful knowledge?  If  it  could  have  an  of- 
ficial organ  ap|>earing  monthly,  it  would 
unquestionably  perform  a  needed  service 
to  librarians,  students,  investigators  of 
all  kinds,  tourists,  collectors,  etc. 

Eugene  F.  McPike. 

Chicago,  Feb.  11,  1914, 


bibuphote 

Eugene  Morel,  librarian  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  Paris,  has  invented  what  he 
calls  the  "bibuphote,"  really  a  book  film. 
The  invention  is  expected  to  revolution- 
ize study  and  the  work  of  students 
throughout  the  world.  The  invention 
makes  it  possible  to  print  fifty  ordinary 
pages  of  reading  matter  on  a  film  about 
the  size  of  a  postal  card.  Librarians  all 
over  the  world  will  be  ui^ed  to  take  up 
the  invention,  for  in  this  way  many  rare 
works  will  be  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  student.  A  screen  is  placed 
on  a  table  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
film  is  thrown  on  this. 
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Atlantic  City  Meeting 
The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club  and  the  New 
jersey  library  association  will  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  March  6-7.  The  meet- 
ings will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea, 
where  special  arrangements  have  been 
made. 

A  si>ecial  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
library  association  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
day, March  6,  at  2:30  p.  m.  The  follow- 
ing program  will  be  presented  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sarah  B.  Askew,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  library  associa- 
tion: 

The    library   militant,    Lutie    E.   Stearns, 
Wisconsin. 
The  library  and  the  movies,  Louise  Con- 
Newark  public  library. 
Possibilities    of    th«    exhibit    in    a    smalt 
library,    Mabel    R.    Haities.    Summit    public 

Social  activities  of  the  library,  .\dele 
Lupton. 

Rahway  public  library. 

Work  with  school  libraries  in  a  small 
town.     Agnes     Miller,     Princeton     public 

Self-circulation,  Howard  E.  Hughes.  Pub- 
lic  library.  Trenton. 

In  addition  to  business  meetings,  there 
will  be  three  sessions  with  general  pro- 
grams. The  first  will  be  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr  Cyrus  Adler,  president  of 
Dropsie  college  and  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club.  An  address  of 
welcome  by  Mayor  Riddle,  Atlantic  City, 
will  be  followed  by  an  address  on  "Effi- 
ciency" by  Professor  John  L.  Stewart. 
Lehigh  university,  and  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  "Art  in  education,"  by  J.  Liber- 
ty Tadd,  director  of  the  Public  indus- 
trial arts  school,  Philadelphia. 

The  second  session  will  be  presided 
over  by  Sarah  B,  Askew,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  library  association.  An 
address,  "Necessary  qualifications  for 
a  librarian,"  Alice  S.  Tyler,  Director 
Western  Reserve  university  library 
school,  will  l>e  followed  by  "Book  verse 
and  other  verse,"  Edmund  Pearson,  Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

The  third  session  will  be  held  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr  Frank  P.  Hill, 
librarian  of  Brooklyn  public  library.  The 
following  addresses  will  be  given;  "Are 


you  poetical  or  practical  ?"  Professor 
Max  Eastman,  Columbia  university. 
"The  writings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians," 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Professor 
VV.  Max  Miiller,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


The   Oxford   Meeting 

The  preliminary  notice  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Library  Association  to  be 
held  at  Oxford,  England,  August  31- 
September  4,  1914,  has  been  issued.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Oxford  by  invita- 
tion of  the  curators  of  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  the  city.  The  Rt.  Honorable,  the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury,  D.  L..  M.  A.,  C.  A.,  is 
president  of  the  association,  H.  R.  Ted- 
der, F.  S.  A.,  chairman  of  the  council, 
and  L.  Stanley  Jast,  honorary  secretary. 

The  following  items  from  the  prelim- 
inary notice  are  of  interest: 

Several  subjects  have  been  chosen  for 
discussion  on  the  program.  In  each  case, 
a  member  and  a  visitor  will  be  invited  to 
begin  the  debate,  which  will  then  be 
opened  for  general  discussion.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  subjects: 

The  place  of  the  library  in  the  university. 

The  legitimate  field  of  the  public  municipal 

The  duties  of  a  library  committee-man  or 
trustee. 

Modern  influences  antagonistic  to  the  read- 
ing of  IkioWs, 

Principles  of  book  selection  and  book  r«- 

The  subjects  of  special  papers  may  be 
as  follows: 

The  development  of  the  Librarj-  Association 
since  the  flrsl  annual  meeting  in  Oxford.  1878. 

Modern  methods  of  accelerating  supplies  of 
books  to  readers. 

The  history  of  the  title-page  (with  lantern 
slides  and  an  exhibition  in  the  Bodleian  gal- 
leries.) 

Historical  extension  of  Bodleian  buildings 
(with  lantern  slides). 

Oxford  in  literature. 

National  libraries  for  the  blind. 

Recent  developments  in  library  planning. 

Other  topics  may  be  introduced. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  ex- 
hibits by  local  publishing  firms  and  other 
industries  connected  with  librai7  mat- 
ters, especially  the  Clarendon  Press. 

The  program  will  receive  attention  in 
the  morning  sessions,  and  excursions  to 
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points  of  interest  in  the  city  and  sur- 
roundings arc  contemplated  for  the  after- 
noon. Among  the  latter  will  be  excur- 
sions to  the  £>dleian  library.  College  li- 
braries, City  library,  castle  built  by  first 
Norman  governor  of  Oxford,  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  colleges,  Blenheim  palace,  Iffley 
(with  its  fine  Norman  church)  and  Nune- 
ham,  seat  of  the  Rt.  Honorable  L.  Har- 
court,  M.  P.  (the  last  two  reached  by  riv- 
er.) Receptions  by  the  university  and 
city  authorities,  a  conversazione  m  the 
Ashmolean  museum,  an  Association  din- 
ner and  other  entertainments  arc  being 
arranged  for  the  evening.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  colleges  will  And  themselves  able 
to  take  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  guests 
from  abroad.  Lists  of  hotels  and  lodging 
houses  with  prices  will  be  issued. 

The  council  and  local  committee  de- 
sire to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
extend  the  most  cordial  invitation  and 
welcome  to  their  colleagues  across  the 
sea.  Intimations  of  intention  to  be  pres- 
ent should  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible. 
Letters  and  other  communications  in  re- 
gard to  attendance,  accommodations  and 
proposed  excursions  should  be  addressed 
to  Librarian,  Bodleian  library,  or  Libra- 
rian, City  library,  Oxford. 

Letters  on  subjects  and  papers  on  pro- 
grams should  be  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
ary Secretary  of  the  Publication  commit- 
tee, Henry  Bond,  or  to  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, L.  Stanley  Jast,  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster. S.  W. 


Foreign  Travel  Arrangements 
.-Vrrangemenis  will  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  F.  W.  Faxon,  Boston, 
the  University  Travel  Bureau  for  a 
party  of  librarians  to  be  conducted  to 
Leipzig,  leaving  Boston  July  11,  or  New 
York  July  9,  by  the  Southern  route,  by 
the  Azores  and  Gibralter,  landing  at  Na- 
ples, going  north  through  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, terminating  the  trip  at  Leipzig, 
August  18.  If  it  is  desired,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  a  side  trip  m- 
cluding  Berlin,  Frankfort,  the  Rhine, 
Paris,  reaching  Oxford  August  31. 

The  total  cost  of  the  trip  from  Bos- 
ton, July  11,  or  New  York  July  9,  to 
Leipzig.  August    18,    transportation    to 


London  and  return  steamer,  $370.  The 
side  trip  spoken  of  between  Leipzig  and 
Oxford  will  cost  an  additional  $100.  As 
reservations  must  be  made  both  going 
and  returning  as  soon  as  possible,  prompt 
response  is  asked  from  those  contem- 
plating such  a  trip  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible. 

For  further  information,  address  F. 
\V.  Faxon,  Chairman  travel  committee, 
83  Francis  St.,  Fenway,  Boston. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  J.  C.  M.  Hanson  of  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  for  a  party  to  take  the 
northern  trip,  through  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Holland  and  Belgium  to  reach 
Leipzig  at  the  same  time  the  other  party 
does. 

Arrangements  for  side  trips  can  be 
made,  if  desired.  The  cost  of  this  trip 
from  New  York  to  Leipzig,  covering  all 
expense,  and  tickets  thence  to  London  by 
way  of  Cologne,  Brussels  and  Ostend; 
London  to  Oxford  and  Liverpool  and  re- 
turn passage  to  Montreal,  $370. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  this  case  also 
to  know  just  what  is  expected  and  what 
reservations  to  make  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Address  Mr.  Hanson,  at  Harper 
hbrary,  University  of  Chicago. 


New   York   Library   Association 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  library  associa- 
tion it  was  decided  to  accept  Dr  Schur- 
man's  invitation  to  hold  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  meeting  at  Cornell  utiiver- 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  the  week  of  Sept.  6, 
1914.  The  earlier  date  will  accommo- 
date many  of  the  school  librarians  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  meeting  will  be 
a  large  one. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  prepare 
a  circular  encouraging  membership  in  the 
association.  This  is  to  be  sent  to  non- 
members  who  are  library  workers  in  the 
state. 

There  was  $150  granted  to  the  com- 
mittee on  institutes  to  further  its  work  in 
conducting  library  institutes  throughout 
the  stale. 

Harriet  R.  Peck, 

Secretary. 
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Chicago — The  Library  club  enjoyed  a 
most  instructive  and  interesting  lecture 
on  "Original  sources  of  historical  re- 
search in  Chicago,"  by  Professor  Dodd 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  located 
important  material  relating  to  various 
periods  of  American  history  through 
family  letters  and  other  written  ma- 
terial in  a  number  of  family  col- 
lections which  are  as  yet  private 
property.  Professor  Dodd  suggested 
in  a  tactful  way  that  it  would  be 
a  praiseworthy  work  for  the  club  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  such  material  and  in  that 
way  lead  the  owners  of  it  to  place  it  in 
one  of  the  great  libraries  of  Chicago  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public.  A  profes- 
sor from  the  South  had  found  more  reli- 
able first  hand  material  bearing  on  the 
transfer  of  the  Spanish  claims  and  on  the 
Civil  War  than  anywhere  else  in  a  long 
search.  The  lecture  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. 

Miss  Ahem  presented  the  matter  of 
the  Leipzig  exhibition  so  strongly  that  by 
unanimous  vote  the  club  gave  $25  to  the 
committee. 

Long  IsUnd,  N.  Y.— The  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Long  Island  library  club  was 
held  at  Pratt  Institute  free  library  on  the 
evening  of  January  15.  It  was  purely 
social  in  character  for  which  Mr  Stevens, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  arrange- 
ments had  prepared  a  most  entertaining 
and  varied  program  of  readings. 

Miss  Hassler,  president  of  the  club, 
Mrs  Barry,  Miss  Rathbone,  Mr  Stevens, 
Miss  Hitchler  furnished  a  delightful  pro- 
gram. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  chairman  on  arrangements  for  the 
very  delightful  evening  and  for  the  hos- 
pitality of  Pratt  institute  when  the  club 
adjourned  to  the  class  room  for  refresh- 
ments.       Eleanor  Roper,  Secretary. 

MMKwhiwett*— On  January  22,  1914, 
the  eighty-third  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts library  club  was  held  at  Som- 
erville,  with  President  Drew  B.  Hall  in 
the  chair. 

The  round  table  conducted  by  Mrs  Coe 
and  Miss  Williams  brought  out  many 
new  features  in  regard  to  both  classifica- 
tion and  reference  work. 


Reference  work 

Miss  Williams  said  that  the  object  of 
the  reference  department  of  the  Somer- 
ville  library,  is,  to  prove  that  all  books 
are  reference  books  in  a  broader  sense 
of  the  word;  that  they  arc  different  in 
degree,  not  in  kind,  from  other  books. 
In  working  out  her  idea  she  has  found 
that  "reference  and  information  work 
has  at  least  three  different  aspects :  so- 
cial, the  effort  to  create  the  proper  at- 
mosphere, guidance  in  the  choice  of  light 
reading :  serious  research  ;  and  suggestive 
and  instructive  work."  In  order  to  so- 
cialize the  books:  first  one  half  of  the 
"reference  books"  formerly  so  called, 
have  been  put  into  the  circulating  depart- 
ment of  the  library  (there  is  no  reference 
room  at  Somerville) ;  second,  general 
reference  books  have  been  put  into  one 
section  by  themselves ;  third,  reference 
books  dealing  with  specific  subjects, 
have  been  put  at  the  beginning  of 
their  classes  with  the  circulating  books, 
e.  g.,  all  600  reference  books  go  at  the 
beginning  of  Useful  arts. 

The  results  of  such  an  arrangement 
after  two  weeks'  test  at  Somerville  have 
been  encouraging.  There  is  of  course  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the 
circulation  of  reference  books.  This  has 
been  compiled  with,  without  ensuing  dis- 
aster. Miss  Williams  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  working  out  of  such  a 
scheme  will  differ  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  each  library.  She  made 
some  helpful  suggestions  as  to  carrying 
the  work  on,  indicating  that  a  special 
loan  system  for  charging  reference  books 
would  be  necessary,  also  that  to  keep  a 
list  of  questions  asked  and  a  special  loan 
record  would  be  indispensable  from  ihe 
point  of  view  of  the  worker. 

The  questions  asked  Miss  Williams 
proved  the  interest  with  which  her  ideas 
were  received.  Were  encyclopedias, 
year  books,  French  and  German  diction- 
aries, the  Dictionary  of  national  biogra- 
phy circulated?  To  which  the  answer 
was,  yes,  if  one's  resources  warranted 
it.  Were  2c  fines  sufficient?  Yes,  but 
overdue  notices  were  sent  immediately. 
Were  answers  to  difficult  reference  ques- 
tions kept?    Yes,  Miss  Forrest  of  Milton 
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here  pointed  out  that  to  keep  such  an- 
swers on  colored  cards  and  to  incorpor- 
ate them  into  the  regular  catalog  was 
most  helpful. 

The  changes  made  in  the  Dewey  classi- 
fication as  used  by  the  Somerville  library 
and  as  explained  by  Mrs  Coe  were  ac- 
corded an  equally  interested  hearing.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Mrs  Coe 
works  are  these :  she  need  consider  only 
the  Book  room  collection,  limited  to 
45.000  volumes ;  her  aim  must  be  to  keep 
this  an  up-to-date  working  collection,  to 
retire  superseded  books  as  fast  as  bet- 
ter ones  or  more  recent  editions  are  add- 
ed, to  lean  on  the  great  libraries  of  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge  for  the  historic  back- 
ground, special  collections  or  needs  of 
the  special  student;  her  classification 
therefore  can  be  broad,  supplemented  by 
specific  subject  headings  in  the  card  cat- 
alog.   This  is  the  scheme  in  part : 

The  changes  are:— 

(a)  History  and  travel  classified  to- 
gether in  all  countries  where  the  amount 
of  history  does  not  justify  a  chronologic 
subdivision.  In  such  countries,  as,  say 
England,  travel  is  classified  with  the  last 
current  period  of  history,  as  942.08 — Vic- 
torian period. 

(b)  English  and  American  literature 
classified  together,  i.  e. 

821 — English  and  American  poetry. 

822 — English  and  American  drama. 

823 — History  and  criticism  of  the 
novel. 

824 — English  and  American  prose 
(including  essays,  miscel- 
lany and  such  letters  as  do 
not  belong  in  biography). 

825 — English  and  American  orator  v. 

826— Omitted. 

827 — English  and  American  humor. 

828— Omitted. 

(c)  1.  Individual  biography  arranged 
under  9=biography  alphabeted  by  the 
person  written  about. 

(c)  2.  Collective  biography,  920,  omit- 
ted and  each  collective  biography  classi- 
fied under  the  subject  of  the  collection. 
as  Bit^raphy  of  inventors=608,  etc. 
Sometimes  this  has  to  be  forced,  but  us- 
ually it  falls  into  place  very  naturally. 

(d)  Reference  books  which  relate  to 


a  special  subject,  classified  at  the  bc^n- 
ning  of  the  main  division,  i.  e.,  Refer- 
ence 100s,  Reference  300s,  etc.  The  gen- 
eral reference  collection  therefore  in- 
cludes books  used  by  more  than  one  class 
of  readers,  as  cyclopedias,  dictionaries, 
atlases,  biographical  dictionaries,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  hoped  by  this  plan  to  relate  more 
closely  reference  books  and  those  for 
circulation  and  to  tempt  the  general  read- 
er to  use  them  more.  They  are  lent  for 
a  limited  period,  if  not  in  great  demand, 
hot  only  through  the  reference  librarian. 

Miss  Brown,  organizer  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts library  commission,  endorsed  the 
scheme  as  tending  to  simplify  clasifica- 
tion.  Books  should  fall  naturally  into 
a  group,  rather  than  be  forced  into  a  lex- 
ical division  of  a  subject. 

A  great  many  questions  and  a  good 
deal  of  general  discussions  followed  as  to 
the  practical  working  out  of  details. 

Mr  Belden  presided  over  still  another 
round  table — Ways  and  means  of  profes- 
sional development. 

Miss  Hooper,  librarian  of  the  Brookline 
public  library,  made  clear  to  begin  with 
that  she  believes  nothing  of  greater  help 
in  professional  development  than  the  li- 
brary itself,  the  rewards  of  work  in  such 
a  place  she  considers  tremendous,  instead 
of  giving  all,  librarians  receive  greater 
benefits  from  the  people  whom  they  serve 
than  they  can  ever  hope  to  confer.  Mu- 
tual understanding  and  friendliness  be- 
tween fellow  workers  and  between  de- 
partments will  also  tend  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  each  individual  member  of  a 
library  staff;  "a  librarian  herself  can  do 
much  by  her  own  attitude  toward  her 
staff  to  promote  this  condition,  especial- 
ly through  her  own  friendly  relations 
with  them,  by  avoiding  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  exercise  of  authority  in  unessen- 
tial details,  and  by  respecting  individ- 
ual judgment  in  her  assistants  wherever 
it  can  be  found; — no  person  of  original 
and  independent  mind  and  mature  judg- 
ment wants  to  work  continually  in  lead- 
ing strings." 

Far  from  considering  that  high  salaries 
will  produce  efficiency.  Miss  Hooper  be- 
lieves that  capability  in  an  assistant  once 
proved,  the  better  salary  will,  or  ought 
to  follow. 
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"As  for  higher  technical  training  in 
library  methods  we  value  that,  but  above 
all  else  we  value  character  and  personal 
fitness  for  the  work,  and  the  training  of 
school  and  college  education  in  library 
methods." 

Mr  Shaw  of  Worcester,  Mr  Wellman 
of  Springfield,  Mr  Wadlin  of  Boston, 
Miss  Donnelly  of  Simmons  college,  Mr 
Fison  of  Maiden,  Mr  Tripp  of  New 
Bedford,  and  Mr  Hall  of  Somerville  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 
Various  opinions  as  to  the  function  of  the 
library  schools  and  library  training  were 
expressed.  The  schools  are  the  avenue 
for  a  great  many  who  would  like  to  en- 
ter the  work.  Again  librarians  frequent- 
ly prefer  to  train  their  assistants  in  their 
own  ways.  Miss  Donnelly  in  speaking 
of  the  ideals  of  library  work,  added  to 
the  undisputed  qualifications  of  good 
health,  character,  good  disposition,  and 
intellectual  gifts  which  are  necessary  in 
the  make  up  of  the  best  library  assistants, 
— accuracy,  ability  to  work  without  su- 
pervision i.  e.,  to  take  a  su^estion  and 
to  develop  it,  and  ability,  not  only  will- 
ingness, to  be  shifted  around  and  thus  to 
develop  into  an  ail-round  person.  Other 
opinions  varied  from  "it  is  a  question  of 
money  when  you  get  right  down  to  busi- 
ness," to  "the  whole  situation  resolves 
itself  round  the  books."  Mr  Hall's 
surest  ions  were  practical,  looking  as 
they  did  toward  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  best  work  on  the  part  of  as- 
sistants is  possible;  he  would  have  labor 
and  hours  of  labor  attractive,  and  he 
would  have  some  sort  of  retirement  sys- 
tem for  library  workers  as  well  as  for 
teachers  and  for  employees  of  the  state 
including  those  in  the  State  library'.  For 
such  an  end,  in  his  opinion,  the  Library 
Club  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  l^is- 
lature — to  make  a  beginning  towards 
better  library  laws,  better  professional 
standing  and  inclusion  in  any  general  re- 
tirement scheme. 

Schools  and  dub  work  and  the  public 
library  was  the  topic  under  discussion  at 
the  round  table  conducted  by  Miss  Grain 
and  Miss  Lovis. 

The  program  of  this  section  included 
the  names  of  Mr  Qarke,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Somerville,  Miss  Lovis  the 
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high  school  librarian,  Miss  Thuman  of 
New  Bedford,  Miss  Guerriere,  librarian 
of  the  Boston  North  End  branch  library, 
and  Miss  Lockwood  of  Brookhne. 

Mr  Clarke  to  make  clear  the  situation 
between  the  schools  and  the  library  from 
the  school  standpoint  asked  the  question 
"What  are  the  schools  trying  to  do?" 
His  answer  was.  Trying  to  acquaint  the 
child  with  the  various  activities  of  life. 
For  instance,  if  a  child  is  to  know  any- 
thing of  shop  practice,  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  he  be  allowed  to  work  in  the 
shop  as  part  time  on  his  school  schedule. 
Or  if  he  is  to  study  civics,  it  is  desirable 
for  him  really  to  see  demonstrated  cer- 
tain municipal  activities.  In  the  same 
way  the  library  should  be  a  sort  of  labor- 
atory in  which  art,  literature,  history  and 
other  subjects  are  demonstrated  through 
books.  Miss  Lovis,  the  high  school  libra- 
rian, is  appointed  by  the  school  board 
from  the  library  staff,  and  her  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  library's  direction. 
One  half  her  salary  comes  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  schools.  She  spends 
half  of  her  time  in  the  high  school  during 
school  hours,  the  rest  of  her  time  in  the 
public  library  at  the  disiK)sal  of  teach- 
ers and  students.  Her  duties  include 
visiting  the  schools  to  get  acquainted  with 
teachers  and  pupils,  discussing  with  the 
teachers  the  kind  of  illustrative  and  sup- 
plementary material  the  library  can  sup- 
ply in  given  courses,  making  suggestions 
to  pupils  on  outside  reading,  sending 
books  on  deposit,  and  talking  upon  how 
to  use  the  library. 

Miss  Guerriere  outlined  the  work  of 
her  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  However,  she 
is  of  the  opinion  that  club  work  is  out- 
side the  province  of  the  library,  since 
to  be  well  conducted,  it  needs  more  time 
than  a  library  can  give. 

Miss  Lockwood  agreed  that  libraries 
have  no  time  for  clubs,  nevertheless  they 
have  been  her  best  means  of  subduing 
the  gangs  of  boys  and  girls  that  have 
overrun  the  children's  room. 

The  first  business  of  the  afternoon 
session  was  the  report  of  Mr  Belden  for 
the  Committee  on  cooperation.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Club  and  is  practically 
as  follows: 
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Report  of  committee  on  coSperation 

The  entire  state  is  divided  into  libra- 
ry groups  containing  from  three  to 
twelve  libraries  in  each  group. 

Fifty-five  local  secretaries  are  serving 
in  the  work  of  cooperation  and  their  ac- 
tivities cover  the  entire  state. 

Reports  of  prt^ess  are  as   follows: 

Eight  local  secretaries  have  done  noth- 
ing. Five  local  secretaries  have  held  or- 
ganization meetings  in  their  own  libra- 
ries, and  17  local  secretaries  report  that 
they  have  either  written  or  visited  the  li- 
braries in  their  group  and  that  the  much 
desired  personal  relationship  is  being  de- 
veloped. 

In  one  group  bi-monthly  meetings  have 
been  arranged  for  the  year.  This  same 
group  has  also  effected  a  system  of  ( 
change  of  library  [>eriodicals.  Another 
group  is  to  hold  a  Round-Table  confer- 
ence once  every  four  to  six  weeks;  an- 
other is  to  hold  a  conference  once  every 
three  monlhs.  One  letter  speaks  of  this 
work  as  being  much  needed  and  that  it 
will  be  sure  to  prove  invaluable.  Anoth- 
er says  that  the  libraries  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  submit  reference  ques- 
tions, problems  in  classification,  and  cat- 
aloging. One  of  the  larger  libraries  in- 
vites the  smaller  libraries  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  books  received  on  approval 
for  a  period  of  a  week  once  each  month. 
The  letters  are  full  of  happy  suggestions 
which  will  be  of  aid  to  the  committee  on 
cooperation  in  extending  its  work. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  a  place  in  the  pro- 
gram at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  club, 
when  a  session  may  be  devoted  to  local 
secretaries  and  their  work.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  its  existence  has  been 
amply  justified  and  that  its  continuance 
is  desirable. 

Ch.^rle-s  F.  D.  Belden, 

Chairman. 

Mr  Wellman  of  Springfield  made  the 
report  for  the  committee  on  the  State  li- 
brary.   It  is  given  herewith: 
To   the   members  of  the   Massachusetts   li- 
brary club: 

Last  spring  Charles  F.  D.  Belden.  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  library  club,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  consisting  of  I.  Ran- 
dolph Cootidge,  Jr..  John  G.  \Ioulton. 
Katharine    P.    Lorfiig.    Robert    K.    Shaw, 


Horace  G.  Wadlin.  Harlan  H.  Ballard, 
Drew  B.  Hall,  Louisa  M.  Hooper,  Alice  G- 
Chandlcr,  George  H.  Tripp,  and  Hiller  C. 
Wellman,  chairman,  "to  suggest  how  the 
State  library  of  Massachusetts  can  better 
serve  the  interess  of  the  free  public  libra- 
ries of  the  Commonwealth."  Meetings  of 
this  committee  were  held  at  Williamstown 
on  May  23,  1913,  and  at  Boston  on  January 
21,  1914,  on  which  occasions  the  matter 
was  discussed  at   length. 

The  policy  of  the  State  library  was  de- 
fined more  than  half  a  century  ago,  before 
a  single  public  library  existed  in  this  coun- 
try. This  policy  has  been  followed  con- 
sistently with  little  change,  and  under  it 
one  of  the  most  admirable  legislative  li- 
braries in  the  United  States  has  been  de- 
veloped. Bui  in  the  meantime  the  great 
public  library  movement  has  spread 
throughout  the  country;  and  in  many  cases 
the  state  library  has  been  found  to  be  a 
natural  and  vital  keystone  to  the  whole 
public   library  system. 

In  considering  the  possible  relation  of 
our  own  State  library  to  the  public  libraries 
of  the  Commonwealth,  your  committee  are 
agreed  that  radical  innovations  involving 
large  expenditures  are  at  present  wholly 
unnecessary.  But  nevertheless  it  feels  that 
some  definite  coordination  between  the 
State  library  and  the  public  libraries  is  de- 
sirable which  will  permit  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  aid  and  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  Slate  library  as  experience 
shall  prove  to  he  wise,  economical  and  ef- 
fective. 

To  suggest,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
some  specific  ways  in  which  the  Slate  li- 
brary might  be  of  wider  service  with  very 
little,  if  any,  additional  cost  to  the  Com- 
monwealth—it  is  the  sense  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  State  library  might  appropri- 
ately aid  the  public  libraries  by  offering  to 
furnish  information,  particularly  on  mu- 
nicipal and  sociological  questions,  which 
would  obviate  to  some  extent  the  duplica- 
tion of  reference  work ;  and  that  it  also 
might  appropriately  offer  to  lend  books  to 
public  libraries  so  far  as  may  seem  feasible 
and  expedient,  supplying  particularly  books 
which  the  little  library  is  unable  to  own. 
and  especially  expensive  or  comparatively 
litlle-used  books,  thus  preventing  much 
needless  and  wasteful  duplication.  Many 
such  books  are  so  seldom  used  in  the 
small  libraries  that  a  single  copy  available 
at  the  State  library  would  suffice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  book  is  often  used  in 
a  large  library  too  frequently  to  permit  of 
its  being  loaned  to  the  smalt  library. 

It  is  the  sense  of  your  committee,  there- 
fore, that  the  general  law  under  which  the 
State  library  was  established  and  is  main- 
tained, should  be  amended  so  as  to  give 
the  trustees  of  the  State  library  legal  au- 
thority to  develop  its  service  for  the  bene- 
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Mr.  Wellman  read  also  a  minority  re- 
port in  the  form  of  a  letter  received  from 
Mr  Ballard  of  PittsfieM. 

The  action  of  the  committee  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  committee  discharged.  A 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  take 
up  the  matters  decided  upon,  of  which 
Geo.  H.  Tripp  of  New  Bedford  is  chair- 
man. 

The  following  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  periodicals  was  read  by  Mr  Tripp 
of  New  Bedford  and  accepted : 
(See  page ) 

Mr  Bryant  speaking  for  the  Library 
commission  presented  resolutions  which 
were  adopted,  favoring  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Public  library  commission- 
ers to  the  state  legislature  for  extending 
aid  through  the  commission  to  the  small 
libraries  of  the  state  and  to  schools  and 
foreign  born  population  by  an  increase  of 
appropriation.  A  committee  was  au- 
thorized to  enlist  interest  by  all  legitimate 
means. 

Mr.  Faxon  announced  the  A.  L.  A, 
plans  as  far  as  completed  for  the  meeting 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  May  25-30,  1914. 
He  also  expressed  his  willingness  to  re- 
ceive suggestions  on  any  travel  plans. 

Dr  Charles  I..  Noyes,  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Somerville  public  li- 
brary, read  a  Parable.  In  it  he  expressed 
his  own  happy  faith  in  the  laws  of  con- 
tinuity and  of  complementariness  as 
they  applied  to  all  forms  of  work  more 
particularly  in  this  case,  as  they  applv 
to  the  work  and  the  workers  of  the  li- 
brary. 

A  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
club's  hosts  and  hostesses  for  its  delight- 
ful entertainment  was  heartily  carried. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  club  was 
held  at  the  Exchange  Club.  Boston.  Mrs 
Christobel  W.  Kidder  read  delightfully 
"Dolly  reforming  herself."  by  Henry 
.Arthur  Jones. 

Eugenia  M.  Henry. 
Recorder. 

P«niMylT«ni«— The  January  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  library  club  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Dropsie  college 


of  Hebrew  and  cognate  learning,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  12,  1914,  Dr 
Cyrus  Adler,  president  of  the  club,  in 
the  chair.  After  the  usual  routine  of 
business,  Dr  Adler  (who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  Dropsie  college)  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk  on  how  and  why  the 
college  was  founded,  also  describing  at 
some  length  the  scope  of  the  work,  the 
college  being  a  post-graduate  school,  in 
which  instruction  is  offered  in  Biblical 
and  Rabbinical  literatures,  in  the  Semit- 
ic languages  and  in  Jewish  history.  The 
library  contains  over  9,000  volumes  and 
is  a  good  representative  working  library 
for  the  student  working  along  these  Spe- 
cial lines.  A  very  profitable  two  hours 
were  spent  by  the  70  members  who 
braved  the  weather. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania library  club  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  February  9,  1914,  at  the 
Historical  society  of  Pennsylvania.  Af- 
ter dis|X)sing  of  a  few  items  of  business, 
Dr  Edward  J.  Nolan  (presiding  in  place 
of  the  president,  Dr  Cyrus  Adler,  who 
was  unavoidably  absent)  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  evening^ 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  who 
spoke  on  early  Pennsylvania  litera- 
ture" in  his  usual  inimitable  manner, 
said  "Everything  that  is  worth  while  in 
life  b^ins  at  home.  All  of  the  virtues, 
like  charity,  start  when  we  step  over 
the  lintel  of  the  door." 

He  said  farther:  "The  literature  of 
Pennsylvania  begins  with  an  interesting 
and  rather  dramatic  character.  In  1662, 
Peter  Cornelius  Plockhoy  founded  a 
settlement  on  the  Delaware  River.  The 
socialistic  ideas  which  Hawthorne  and 
Thoreau  attempted  to  carry  out  in  prac- 
tice, had  its  origin  with  Plockhoy  in  this 
settlement.  Pastorius,  who  lived  in  Gcr- 
mantown,  left  a  mass  of  writing,  mostly 
in  manuscript,  although  a  few  of  his 
books  were  printed. 

James  Ralph,  the  man  who  of  all 
Americans  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  attained  the  highest  dis- 
tinction and  did  the  most  work  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
about  1700.  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Ral|ih     were     inseparable     companions, 
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Franklin  dedicating  his  "Liberty  and 
necessity"  to  him.  He  was  the  partner 
of  Henry  Fielding,  his  most  important 
work  being  a  History  of  England  in 
21  folio  volumes.  Hallowell  said  of 
him  that  he  was  the  most  diligent 
historian  of  that  period,  and  Smollet 
compares  him  with  Rol>ertson  and 
Hume. 

Franklin's  contribution  to  literature, 
said  the  speaker,  consists  in  the  main 
of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  and  his  Au- 
tobiography. Mr  Pennypacker  prac- 
tically accused  Franklin  of  plagiarism 
and  insincerity  in  his  writings,  intimat- 
ing that  Franklin  copied  thoughts  and 
expressions  from  other  writers  and 
speakers,  presenting  them  as  his  own. 
He  said  that  Franklin's  Autobiography 
was  well  written,  but  almost  immoral. 

In  closing,  Mr  Pennypacker  gave  a 
short  sketch  of  the  Historical  society  of 
Pennsylvania,  saying  that  its  collection 
is  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and 
worth  between  two  and  three  million 
dollars. 

An  invitation  to  inspect  the  building 
and  its  treasures  was  much  appreciated 
by  all  present. 

Jean  E.  Graffen,  Secretary. 

Tennessee. — The  Tennessee  library  as- 
sociation held  its  annual  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  January  13,  1914,  in  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Nashville. 

In  addition  to  a  large  local  attendance 
there  were  present  from  out  of  town 
Manila  Waite  Freeman  of  the  Goodwyn 
Institute  library  and  Charles  Johnston  of 
the  Cossitt  library,  Memphis;  Margaret 
Dunlap,  librarian  of  the  Chattanooga 
public  library;  Jennie  E.  Lauderdale  of 
Dyersburg,  former  state  librarian;  Alice 
Drake,  librarian  of  the  Public  library, 
Jackson;  Lucy  E.  Fay,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  library,  Knox- 
ville;  Mrs  Betty  Murfree,  librarian  of 
the  Middle  Tennessee  state  normal  li- 
brary, Murfreesboro  and  Mrs  Dabney 
Sherrill,  librarian  Carnegie  library, 
Brownsville. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  by 
an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr  G,  H.  Bas- 
kette,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 


tees of  the  Carnegie  library,  Nashville, 
and  honorary  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. Mr  Baskette  said  the  greeting  was 
more  than  a  formality.  It  was  an  ex- 
pression of  genuine  hospitality.  He  said 
there  is  a  peculiar  feeling  of  fellowship 
among  librarians  which  gives  special  zest 
to  their  meetings.  This  is  due,  he  thought, 
not  alone  to  professional  interest,  but  al- 
so to  the  fact  that  the  librarian  has  a  con- 
ception of  his  work  and  vision  of  its  op- 
portunities and  possibilities  for  educa- 
tional, social  and  moral  advancement, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  get  communities, 
and  often  even  library  boards,  fully  to 
comprehend.  Library  work  is  practical, 
systematic  and  business-like,  yet  it  is  in- 
vested with  a  sentiment  and  permeated 
with  a  purpose  of  altruistic  service  which 
is  not  understood  by  those,  who,  for  lack 
of  inclination  or  opportunity,  do  not  get 
into  the  heart  of  the  library  motive  and 
meaning.  For  these  reasons  it  is  nat- 
ural that  librarians  should  be  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  special  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  co-operation,  and  find  pleasure,  prof- 
it and  encouragement  in  meetings  like 
this. 

The  general  theme  of  the  day  was 
Simplification,  socialization,  specializa- 
tion. This  theme  was  suggested  by  Miss 
Freeman,  president  of  the  association, 
who  outlined  the  program,  and  presided 
at  alt  sessions. 

In  opening  the  meeting.  Miss  Freeman 
said  that  she  would  translate  "the  three 
S's"  of  the  general  theme  into  plain  An- 
glo-Saxon as  follows:  Simplification — Is 
there  lost  motion  in  your  machinery? 
Socialization — Is  your  library  a  social 
center?  Specialization — Do  you  reach 
the  man  on  the  job?  These  were  the 
three  questions  the  program  of  the  day 
was  intended  to  set  us  asking  ourselves, 
perhaps  to  be  more  fully  considered  at 
future  meetings. 

Margaret  McE.  Kercheval,  librarian 
of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Nashville,  read 
a  paper  on  "How  to  simplify  routine  in 
public  libraries."  Cutting  out  all  the 
technique  possible  in  library  work  seemed 
to  be  her  suggestion. 

"How  to  simplify  routine  in  school 
libraries"  was  discussed  by  Mrs   Pearl 
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Williams  Kelley,  director  of  Library  ex- 
tension of  the  State  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  Mrs  Kelley  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  work  she  is  do- 
ing in  the  country  schools  of  Tennessee, 
through  the  State  education  depart- 
ment, which  has  appropriated  $15,000 
for  library  extension  and  school  libraries. 
Mrs  Kelley  emphasized  the  value  of  the 
"three  I's" — the  lecture,  the  laboratory 
and  the  library,  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion. 

Margaret  Dunlap  of  the  Chattanooga 
public  library  discussed  "The  city  libra- 
ry as  a  social  center."  She  spoke  of  some 
of  the  plans  the  Chattanooga  library 
management  had  for  making  that  institu- 
tion of  real  social  service,  among  them 
being  to  have  the  literary  clubs  meet  in 
the  library  auditorium,  and  also  to  have 
weekly  musicales,  moving  pictures,  and 
other  free  entertainments  that  tend  to 
the  uplift  of  the  social  life. 

Miss  Lauderdale  of  Dyersburg  gave  a 
brief  history  of  Tennessee  libraries. 

Miss  Skeffington,  librarian  of  the 
State  library,  Nashville,  completed  the 
moriiing  session  by  a  paper  entitled 
"What  the  state  library  can  do  for  rural 
centers."  She  spoke  of  the  state  library 
now  having  circulating  libraries  in  59 
counties,  and  said  that  the  extension 
work  was  yet  in  its  infancy  as  it  was 
planned  to  continue  the  work  until  there 
should  not  be  a  community  in  Tennessee 
that  was  not  touched  by  the  free  circulat- 
ing libraries. 

Following  the  morning  session,  out-of- 
town  members  of  the  association  were 
entertained  by  the  Nashville  librarians  at 
a  luncheon. 

The  afternoon  session  on  Specializa- 
tion was  opened  by  a  talk  on  the  subject 
"How  to  reach  special  classes"  by 
Charles  D.  Johnston  of  the  Cossitt  libra- 
ry Memphis.  Mr  Johnston  touched  up- 
on many  phases  of  the  subject,  which 
he  said  resolved  itself  into  the  one  word 
"Publicity,"  and  in  closing  described 
most  interestingly  the  work  of  the  Cos- 
sitt library  with  the  colored  population  of 
Memphis,  carried  on  chieily  through  the 
colored  schools. 


This  was  followed  by  a  jwper  by  Alice 
L.  Drake  on  "Book-selection  for  special 
classes."  Miss  Drake's  incidental  defini- 
tion of  an  immoral  book  as  one  that  low- 
ers the  spiritual  temperature  of  the  read- 
er, or  rather  as  one  which  has  a  spiritual 
influence  to  lessen  the  happiness  and  use- 
fulness of  the  reader,  led  to  an  animated 
discussion. 

The  special  work  of  college  and  nor- 
mal school  libraries  was  treated  in  a  most 
valuable  paper  by  Lucy  E.  Fay,  librarian 
of  the  University  at  Knoxville.  (This  pa- 
per will  appear  in  Public  Libraries.) 

Miss  Fay  upon  request  of  the  president 
also  spoke  briefly  in  regard  to  a  text  book 
she  is  preparing  for  the  instruction  of 
normal  school  students  in  the  use  of  li- 
braries and  books. 

Discussion  of  the  subject  was  led  by 
Miss  Sanders,  librarian  of  Vanderbilt 
university  library,  and  Miss  Bloomstein, 
librarian  of  the  Geoi^e  Peabody  collie 
for  teachers.  A  general  discussion  fol- 
lowed on  the  relation  of  the  librarian  to 
the  student  and  the  college  professor. 

Three  minute  rejKtrts  from  many  libra- 
rians on  recent  activities  in  their  libraries 
were  next  heard.  Mrs  Murfree  of  the 
Middle  Tennessee  normal  school  library, 
Mrs  Sherrill  of  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Brownsville,  Miss  Blake  and  Mrs  Car- 
mack  of  Nashville  were  among  those 
who  spoke. 

Miss  Freeman  then  gave  a  report  of 
the  A.  L.  A,  Kaaterskill  conference  cov- 
ering in  an  interesting  way  the  principal 
points  of  the  meeting. 

The  president  then  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  association  may  have 
affiliation  with  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation and  representation  in  its  coun- 
cil upon  payment  of  annual  dues  of 
$5.00.  On  motion  of  Mr  Johnston,  a  reso- 
lution was  carried  that  the  Tennessee  li- 
brary association  affiliate  itself  with  the 
A.  L.  A. 

Some  slight  amendments  to  the  consti- 
:ution  included  the  re-shaping  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  to  be  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  association  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Lucy  E.   Fay,  University  of 
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Tennessee  library,  Knoxville;  first  vice- 
president,  Margaret  Dunlap,  Chattanoo- 
ga ;  second  vice-president,  Chas.  D.  John- 
s  t  O  n,  Memphis ;  secretary-treasurer, 
Margaret  McE.  Kercheval,  Nashville. 

The  night  session  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tennessee  Public  School  Of- 
ficers association.  It  was  called  "An 
evening  with  some  Tennessee  authors," 
Selected  readings  from  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock,  Maria  Thompson  Daviess, 
Corra  Harris,  John  Trotwood  Moore, 
Will  Allen  Dromgoole  and  other  Ten- 
nessee authors  were  given. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved.  That  the  visiting  members  of 
ihe  Tennessee  library  association  record  their 
appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  the  CameKi* 
library  of  Nashville  and  extend  to  the  li- 
brarians of  Nashville  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  many  acts  of  thoughtful  kindness  extended 
to  them  during  the  meeting  of  the  association. 
Margaret  McE.  Kercheval, 

Secretary. 

Toronto,  Canada — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Library  club  of  the  Toronto  pub- 
lic library  was  held  Wednesday  evening. 
January  21.  with  Winifred  Bamstead  in 
the  chair.  There  were  58  present,  repre- 
senting every  department  of  the  library. 

Mr  Caswell,  assistant-librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  outlined  a  systematic 
study  of  Canadian  literature  as  the  work 
for  the  coming  year,  together  with  some 
special  features,  such  as  addresses  by 
distinguished  library  workers;  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  treasures  of  the  library  in 
old  and  curious  books,  manuscripts,  etc. ; 
an  evening  of  unfettered  liberty  for  the 
kickers  and  for  suggestions  for  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  work ;  also  a  se- 
ries of  notes  on  library  activities  in  oth- 
er cities,  gathered  from  the  library  peri- 
odicals and  securing  of  an  inter-change 
of  papers  and  programs  from  similar  as- 
sociations. Miss  Ferguson,  of  Ihe  York- 
ville  branch,  gave  a  series  of  readings 
from  her  recently  issued  book  of  poems, 
"Maple  leaves  and  snow  flakes." 

The  following  oflicers  were  elected : 
fionorary  president,  T.  W.  Banton ;  pres- 
ident, Frances  Staton;  vice-president, 
Patricia  O'Connor ;  secretary-treasurer, 
Teresa  G.  O'Connor.    Program  commit- 


tee, Eva  Davis,  Elizabeth  Moir,  Elfrieda 
Corey.    Social  committee,  Mabel  Baxter, 
Eloise  McFayden,  Marion  Field.    Audi- 
tor, Jennie  Corcoran. 
Committees  of   Illinois   library  association 

In   pursuance  to  a   resolution   passed 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  li- 
brary association,  the  President  has  ap- 
Eointed  the  following  committees : 
egislative   committee: 

Andrew  Russell,  Jacksonville,  III.;  Reed 
Green,  Cairo,  III.;  H.  G.  Wilson.  Chicago, 
III.;  Mrs  Robert  Farson,  St.  Chares.  III.; 
Mary  B.  Lindsay.  Evanston.  111. ;  J,  L 
O'Donnell.  Joliel.  111.  (Chairman,  trustees' 
association,  ex-officio);  F,  K.  W.  Drury, 
Urbana,  111.  (President,  I.  L.  .■\.  ex-officio). 
Committee  on  revision  of  constitution: 

M.  E.  Ahern.  Chicago,  chairman;  Effie 
braries;  Angie  V.  Milner.  Normal.  Auge  V. 
Milner.  Normal,  representing  normal  school 
libraries;  Louise  B.  Krause.  representing  spe- 
cial libraries ;  C.  J.  Barr,  River  Forest,  repre- 
senting library  trustees. 

Coming  meeting 

The  Oklahoma  library  association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  m  El  Reno,  April 
28-30. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  library  associations  will  be 
held  in  Menominee,  Mich,,  August  26. 


A.  L.  A.  Publicity 
The  executive  officer  of  the  A.  i_.  A. 
has  sent  out  a  circular  to  a  large  list  of 
libraries,  sending  them  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  be  placed  on  the  library 
mailing  list  to  receive  regularly  all  print- 
ed material  sent  out  by  the  library.  Fea- 
tures that  might  be  considered  "news" 
outside  the  locality  of  the  library,  are  to 
be  pencilled  or  better  yet.  a  news  letter 
sent  to  these  papers,  giving  them  extracts 
of  the  reports  written  in  newsy  fashion. 
Librarians  are  requested  to  induce  the 
leading  papers  in  the  various  localities  to 
run  weekly  or  bi-weekly,  a  library  col- 
umn, where  it  is  not  done  already.  Li- 
brarians are  requested  to  send  the  name 
of  any  paper  conducting  such  a  column 
to  A.  L.  A.  headquarers,  with  a  view  to 
the  latter's  sending  additional  material 
from  time  to  time.  This  is  the  sort  of 
publicity  which  is  along  the  line  of  en- 
deavor of  the  A.  L.  A,  at  present. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

Library  leaflet  No.  5  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts agricultural  college  contains  a 
list  of  some  good  books  for  farm  women. 
No.  4  is  a  list  of  books  on  v^etable  gar- 
dening. 

An  interesting  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  libraries  in  Pennsylvania  occu- 
pies 15  pages  in  Pennsylvania  Library 
Notes  for  October.  The  report  is  made 
by  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State  li- 
brarian of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Columbia  Alumni  Nrars  of  Janu- 
ary contains  a  review  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Dr  Johnston  as  librarian  of  Co- 
lumbia university,  speaking  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  the  extent  and  efBciency  of 
his  service  to  the  library.  It  is  stated 
that  "Dr  Johnston  found  a  college  li- 
brary and  is  leaving  a  university  library." 

A  page  of  library  news  is  contributed 
to  the  School  Btdlelin  issued  monthly. 
"Briefs  on  new  books :  signed  reviews  by 
experts  of  volumes  in  the  library,"  are 
printed  weekly  in  the  newspapers.  A 
list  of  books  on  various  subjects  in  me- 
chanics has  been  issued  in  a  vestpockel 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  issued  a  bulletin  from  the 
School  iibrary  division  on  the  best  things 
in  print.  It  is  offered  as  an  aid  in  help- 
ing young  people  to  like  good  literature. 
The  works  included  on  the  list  are  in- 
tended for  teachers  and  libraries,  and  not 
for  children. 

Thg  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
January  2,  contains  a  column  setting 
forth  the  helps  for  the  business  man  to 
be  found  in  the  City  library  at  Spring- 
field. Books  of  practical  value  on  effi- 
ciency, cost,  accounting,  advertising,  etc., 
are  evaluated  and  attention  called  to  the 
use  that  can  be  made  of  them  in  the 
daily  business  life  of  the  city. 

A  joint  catalog  of  the  periodicals,  pub- 
lications and  transactions  of  societiet 
and  other  books  published  at  intervals,  to 
be  found  in  the  various  libraries  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  has  just  been  issued  by 


the  library  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  Public  library.  It  is  a  second 
edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
the  first  one  having  been  issued  in  1898. 

An  interesting  article  on  "Material  on 
geography,"  which  may  be  obtained  free, 
or  at  small  cost,  by  Mary  J.  Booth,  libra- 
rian of  the  State  normal  school,  Charles- 
ton. 111.,  is  given  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Geography.  The  arti- 
cle gives  directions  how  the  material  may 
be  obtained,  and  a  list  20  pages  long  of 
the  material  and  the  place  from  which  it 
may  be  obtained. 

The  Public  library,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, has  issued  four  music  lists  of  ma- 
terial in  their  reference  library — of  songs, 
duets  and  vocal  methods,  compositions 
for  the  piano,  a  list  of  chamber  music 
and  one  for  the  organ  and  harmonium. 

It  has  also  issued  a  list  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  on  "The  Battle  of'Tip- 
pecanoe,"  "The  Battle  o(  the  River  Rai- 
sin." and  "The  Battle  of  the  River 
Thames." 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  issued  a  bulletin  for  the  teachers 
of  the  rural  schools  particularly,  entitled, 
"Teaching  material  in  government  pub- 
lications.' This  is  intended  to  open  a 
great  mass  of  government  publications 
that  contain  instructive  and  interesting^ 
reading  on  vital  subjects,  which  publica- 
tions will  be  supplied  to  schools  and 
teachers  free  in  most  cases.  The  publica- 
tions will  deal  with  material  pertainii^ 
to  the  political,  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  day. 

"Guide  to  the  United  States  for  the 
immigrant  alien,"  is  the  name  of  a  little 
book  by  John  Foster  Carr,  which  has 
been  very  highly  commended  as  a  serv- 
iceable source  of  information  for  those 
who  are  coming  in  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  America.  It  is 
printed  in  separate  manuals  in  Swedish. 
Polish,  Yiddish  and  English.  It  may 
be  had  in  paper  cover,  20c  postpaid,  front 
the  Social  service  library,  18  Somerset 
St.,  Boston,  or  from  Mr  Carr  at  241 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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An  address  l>efore  the  Nebraska 
library  association  by  Jessie  M.  Towne. 
Department  of  English,  Omaha  high 
school,  on  "Stimulation  to  reading  for 
high-school  students,"  on  October  15-17, 
1913,  and  an  address  at  the  same  place 
and  time,  on  "Foreign  literature  in  trans- 
lation," by  Zora  L.  Shields,  also  of  the 
Department  of  English  of  the  Omaha 
public  schools,  have  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Omaha  public 
library.  A  selected  bibliography  of 
translations  from  the  various  languages 
is  given  as  a  supplement  to  Miss  Shields' 
paper. 

An  interesting  article  on  "An  auxiliary 
language  for  inter-communication,"  by 
Eugene  F.  McPike.  appears  in  the  Dial 
for  February  1,  1914,  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  the  efforts  along  this  line.  At- 
tention is  called  to  the  proposed  Univer- 
sal Language  Union  and  a  Universal 
language  Bureau,  which  will  likely  be 
attempted  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Universal 
language  Bureau  founded  in  Berne  in 
1911,  an  association  which  is  officered  by 
men  of  high  rank,  and  which  is  abso- 
lutely neutral  in  its  attitude  towards  the 
various  projects.  Reprints  of  the  article 
in  the  Dial  have  been  made. 

Among  the  best  l>ooks  of  the  year  1913 
undoubtedly  will  be  included  "The  every- 
day life  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  by  Fran- 
cis Fisher  Browne.  This  is  a  narrative 
and  descriptive  biography  with  pictures 
and  personal  recollections  of  those  who 
"knew  him.  The  completion  of  the  work 
-was  the  last  hterary  labor  of  its  author, 
and  the  manuscript  was  only  finished  a 
short  time  l>efore  his  death  in  California 
in  May,  1913. 

it  is  a  revision  of  an  original  work 
which  was  published  about  20  years  after 
Lincoln's  death,  but  is  entirely  re-written, 
compressed  into  only  about  two-thirds  of 
its  former  capacity,  is  a  much  more  popu- 
lar book  in  form  and  price,  and  has  an 
added  note  of  interest  from  the  personal 
touch.  An  index  to  the  volume  adds  to 
its  value. 

The  New  York  public  library  has  be- 
gun publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin  un- 


der the  title  of  Branch  Library  News. 
As  stated  in  the  foreword,  the  function 
of  the  pamphlet  is  to  list  accessions  to  the 
library  that  may  prove  of  special  value 
to  the  borrowers  in  the  different  branch 
libraries,  to  be  a  news  sheet  which  shall 
keep  the  readers  of  the  branches  in- 
formed in  a  broad  way  of  the  varied  ac- 
tivities of  the  libraries  throughout  the 
city.  Announcements  of  lectures,  exhi- 
bitions, reports,  notes  and  suggestions 
that  may  enable  the  readers  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage  the  facilities  of  the  libra- 
ry, are  to  have  a  place  in  its  columns. 
The  new  publication  will  supplement  the 
monthly  list  of  additions,  but  the  Month- 
ly Bulletin  will  continue  along  its  usual 
lines,  containing  a  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  month,  and  comprehensive 
lists  of  books  on  varied  subjects. 


Two  German  Library  Tools 

Grundla^en  einer  Instruklion  fur  die 
Kataloge  von  Volks,  und  Stadtbuchereien, 
zusammenKestelU  tmd  herausK-  von  Felix 
Li'idtcke  und  Willy  Pieth.  Charlotlenburg, 
1914.    67  pp.  8°.    price  m.  2.  75 

This  is  a  code  of  simplified  catalog- 
ing rules  liased  upon  the  learned  and 
well-known  Prussian  Instruktionen,  and 
intended  for  the  use  of  popular  and 
small  libraries.  In  plan  and  purpose  it 
is  analogous  to  the  various  simplified 
codes  with  which  .American  catalogers 
are  familiar.  Abating  our  misgivings  as 
to  the  value  of  this  sort  of  dilution,  we 
are  able  to  state  that  the  present  com- 
pilation is  clear  and  concise,  embodying 
simple  directions  and  statements  of  fun- 
damentals, each  point  being  well  illus- 
trated with  sample  entries.  American  li- 
brarians will  be  interested  in  noting  the 
general  agreement  between  these  rules 
and  those  in  use  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. The  compilers,  who  are  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  public  library  of  Char- 
lottenburg,  afhrm  that  the  need  of  a  code 
adapted  to  libraries  of  a  popular  charac- 
ter is  urgent,  and  modestly  offer  the 
present  pamphlet  as  a  first  attempt  to 
meet  that  need,  expressly  declaring  their 
readiness  to  accept  suggestions  or  amend- 
ments for  a  revised  edition. 
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Hinrichs"  Halbjahrs-Katalog  of  which 
the  author  list  and  subject  index  for 
the  first  half  of  1913  have  just  come  to 
hand,  is  too  well-known  to  need  com- 
ment except  for  the  introduction  of  some 
new  features  of  American  cataloging  for 
the  first  time.  This  volume  is  the  two 
hundred  and  thirtieth  of  the  series,  indi- 
cating a  continuous  existence  of  more 
than  a  century.  The  familiar  style,  ty- 
pography and  format,  with  its  compact 
wealth  of  detail,  has,  of  course,  been  re- 
tained, imparting  to  the  work  that  staid 
air  of  solidarity  and  finality  which  are 
such  a  comfort  to  the  seeker  after  Ger- 
man bibliographical  information.  A  new 
feature  has  been  added  to  the  subject  in- 
dex which  still  further  enhances  its  use- 
fulness. This  is  the  entry  of  full  titles 
of  books  under  their  subjects  instead  of 
mere  references  to  the  author  entry,  as 
in  previous  volumes.  The  so-called  sub- 
ject index  is  therefore  no  less  than  a 
complete  dictionary  catalog  of  the  period 
covered. 

In  some  respects  the  German  catalog 
is  more  satisfactory  than  American  lists, 
in  which  the  discount  rates  are  not  indi- 
cated sufficiently,  school  and  text  books, 
for  instance,  not  being  distinguished 
from  the  other  "net"  books,  while  the 
German  catalog  has  three  different  dis- 
count indications,  "n",  "n  n"  and  "n  n  n". 
A  Cuban  catalog 

Republica  de  Cuba:  Camara  de  Repre- 
sentantes.  Catalogo  de  las  obras  que  for- 
man  su  biblioteca;  seccionea  de  hacienda 
publica  y  de  comercio  y  transporte.  Ha- 
bana,  1913. 

It  is  clear  from  this  catalog  of  its  de- 
partments of  public  finance  and  of  com- 
merce and  transportation  that  the  library 
of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  is  not  obliged  to 
practice  economy  in  its  publications.  In 
the  200  odd  pages  there  are  listed  some 
1500  titles,  an  average  of  seven  entries 
a  page.  Technically  the  entries  are  ex- 
cellently done,  after  the  best  and  most 
rigid  Library  of  Congress  manner,  and 
the  style  of  that  great  institution  is  faith- 
fully followed,  from  government  author 
headings  down  to  imprint  and  collation 
notes.  Bibliographically  the  1500  titles 
rather   luxuriously   cataloged   constitute 


illection.  Many  magazine 
articles  and  pamphlets  on  minute  kjcal 
topics  are  included,  and  many  of  the 
titles  which  might  be  expected  to  appear 
in  a  small  collection  are  wanting.  Typo- 
graphically, the  work  is  unusually  fine 
and  attractive.  An  excellent  author  and 
subject  index  is  appended. 


Appreciation  in  a  New  Way 

Stephen  Jenkins'  last  book,  "The  Old 

Boston  post  road,"  recently  published  by 

the  Putnams  bears  the  following  graceful 

dedication : 

This  Book  is  Dedicated 

to  the 

LIBRARIANS     AND     ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIANS 
In  all  public  and  historical  association  li- 
braries on  the  route  of  the  great  post 
road,   including  both   termmi,  as  a 
mark  of  my  deep  appreciation  of 
their  willing  assistance,  their  un- 
failing courtesy, their  friendly 
interest,  their  generous  co- 
operation,     and      above 
all,     their     wonderful 
patience. 
The  book  sketches  the  land-marks  and 
early  history  of   the  towns  of  the  old 
post  road  which  ran   from   New  Yoric 
along  the  Sound  to  New  Haven,  thence 
to    Middletown,    Hartford,    Springfield, 
and  across  the  hills  to  Palmer,  Brook- 
field,  Worcester  and  on  into  Boston. 


Gifts  of  Money  to  Libraries,  1913 
Among  the  gifts  of  money  to  libraries 
during  the  year  1913,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: 

Emma  Bailey,  to  Langhome,  Pa — $      5,000 
Rebecca  L.  Bringhurst,  City  institute, 

Philadelphia  S.OOO 

Andrew  Carnegie,  eight  libraries 268,000 

Dr  L.  A.   Duhring,  to  Philadelphia 

institute  :...         S,00O 

John  Friti,  to  Bethlehem,  Pa 50,000 

C,    R.    Gregory,    to    St,    Louis    free 

library    10,000 

M.  D.  Martin,  to  York,  Pa 185.000 

Mrs  J.   B.  Samuel,    City    institute, 

Philadelphia  5,000 

Mrs  Cora  Seifried,  at  Georgetown, 

Cal 12,000 

Mrs   G   D.  Widener.    Harvard   uni- 
versity. Cambridge 2,000,000 

Public  Ledger.  Philadelphia. 
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Library  Schools 

Carnegie  library  of  Kttsburgh 

Training    school    for    children's    librariuis 

Effie  I-.  Power,  supervisor  of  chil- 
dren's work  in  the  St.  Louis  public  li- 
brary gave  her  annual  course  of  10  lec- 
tures to  the  school  January  26-31.  The 
subjects  of  the  lectures  were: 

The  beginnings  of  a  literature  for  chil- 
dren with  special  reference  to  fiction.  (2 
lectures.) 

Five    great    children's    classics,       (2    lec- 

Standard    fiction,      (2   lectures,) 
Popular   fiction. 

Administration   of  children's   rooms. 
Organization   of   a  children's  department- 
Work  with  normal  schools. 

Alumiuc  note* 

Klizabeth  Dexter,  '14.  has  resigned  her 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
library  to  accept  an  appointment  as  chil- 
dren's librarian  in  the  Public  library  of 
Detroit,  Michigan, 

Edith  Morley  Smith,  '04,  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  registrar  of  the  Train- 
ing school,  in  the  absence  of  Margaret 
Macdonell. 

Drexcl  institute 
Recent  visiting  lecturers  have  Iwen  as 
follows : 
Jan.  29,    Library  organizing.  Miss  Helen 

D.  Subers,  Drcxel  "03. 
Feb.  2.     Two  lectures  on  Order  work, 
Arthur  L.  Bailey,  librarian  \\'ilming- 
ton  Institute  free  library. 
Feb.  10.    Two  lectures  on  Library  build- 
ings, William  R.  Eastman, 
Feb,  13.    Two  lectures.   Administration 
of  a  large  public  library  and  The 
work  of  the  New  York  public  libra- 
ry. Edwin    H,    Anderson,    director 
New  York  public  library. 
Feb.  19.    Some  lost  arts  of  librariauship, 
by  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  St. 
Louis   public   library. 
Feb.  26-27.     Three  lectures,  The  story 
interests  of  the  child    at    different 
ages.  The  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  story,  Princi])les  of  lionk 
selection  for  children,  by  Mrs  Edna 
Lyman  Scott. 
The  director  spent  Dec,  31-Jan.  11  in 
attending  the  Librarj-  School  round  ta- 
ble at  Chicago  and  visiting  the  public  li- 


braries of  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
and  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 
She  s]>oke  before  the  Western  Reserve 
library  school,  the  Cleveland  training 
class  for  children's  librarians,  the  Train- 
ing school  for  children's  librarians  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
public  library, 

CoRiNNE  Bacon, 

Director. 
University  of  Illinois 

The  month  of  field  work  for  those 
members  of  the  Senio.'  class  who  are 
planning  to  receive  the  degree  of  B.  L. 
S.  at  the  close  of  this  year,  began  on 
February  9  and  will  close  on  March  7. 
This  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  a 
numlier  of  the  public  libraries  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  selection  this  year 
being  as  follows:  Elizabeth  H.  Davis, 
assigned  to  Decatur;  Fanny  Dunlap, 
Evanston:  Stella  Belle  Galpin,  Oak 
Park;  Louise  Fenimore  Schwartz.  Rock- 
ford  ;  Rose  Roberts  Sears.  Jacksonville ; 
Mary  Zeliaette  Troy,  Galesburg,  At  the 
close  of  the  four  weeks  of  field  work 
the  senior  and  junior  classes,  accompan- 
ied by  the  assistant  director  and  another 
member  of  the  faculty,  will  visit  the  li- 
braries, book  stores,  printing  offices  and 
binderies  of  St,  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
Jacksonville  and  Springfield,  Illinois, 
returning  to  the  University  about 
March   15. 

The  course  of  special  lectures  author- 
ized by  the  University  of  Illinois  was 
continued  during  January  by  Henry  E, 
Legler.  librarian  of  the  Chicago  public 
library,  who  gave  the  following  ad- 
dresses on  January  22  and  23.  Devel- 
opments in  municipal  and  legislative  ref- 
erence, in  which  Mr  Legler  spoke  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  starting  both  legis- 
lative and  municipal  reference  work.  Mr 
Legler  showed  the  need  of  this  recent 
development  in  library  interests  and  was 
able  to  draw  frequently  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Legislative  reference  de- 
partment in  Wisconsin  and  from  the 
more  recently  established  Municipal  ref- 
erence library  in  connection  with  the 
Civics  room  of  the  Chicago  public  li- 
brary.   On  January  23,  Mr  Legler  gave 
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a  mosi  delightful  and  interesting  talk  on 
"Books  our  grandmothers  read."  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  with  many  early 
editions  of  chap-books  and  other  early 
forms  of  popular  literature  as  well  as 
some  delightfully  illustrated  reprints 
and  more  recent  books.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  Mr  Legler  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  recent  de- 
velopments of  the  Chicago  public  library, 
em]>hasizing  especially  ihe  connection  of 
the  library  with  the  play-ground  move- 
ment as  it  has  taken  form  in  Chicago. 
( )n  ihe  evening  of  January  22,  Director 
and  Mrs  Windsor  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
meml>ers  of  the  faculty  in  honor  of  Mr 
I.egler. 

.\niia  May  Price,  B.  L.  S,  1900.  has 
l>een  ap]>ointed  organizer  of  the  Illinois 
library  extension  commission  with 
headquarters  at  the  State  capitol  in 
Springfield. 

Mabel  Jones.  B.  L.  S.  1909.  is  acting 
as  substitute  catalc^er  for  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Illinois  library. 

Edna  A.  Hester.  1903-04.  has  re- 
lumed to  the  school  and  will  take  a  spe- 
cial course. 

Fanny  \V.  Hill.  1912-13.  has  returned 
to  the  scho()l  after  a  year's  absence  and 
will  complete  the  junior  course.  During 
her  absence  from  the  school,  Miss  Hill 
has  l>een  an  assistant  in  the  Champaign. 
Illinois,  public  library  while  the  librarian 
was  on  leave  of  absence.  Miss  Hill  later 
organized  the  public  library  at  Union 
City.  Indiana. 

Rachel  ■\^,  of  the  junior  class  has 
withdrawn  from  the  school  to  take  the 
|M)siiion  of  librarian  in  the  Public  library 
at  Plymouth.  Indiana. 

Frances  Simpson,  Assistant-director. 
Mew  York  public  library 

The  juniors  have  had  the  following 
lectures  from  librarians  and  others  dur- 
ing the  past  month : 

Baroda  libraries,  on  January  21.  W.  A. 
Borden.  orKinizer  of  Ihe  Baroda  system  of 
lihraries,  with  a  supplementary  talk  on  East 
India  life  by  Mrs  Borden.  The  leclurers 
answered  many  questions  afterward  at  a 
school  tea.  and  exhibited  many  of  the  treas- 
nrcs  they  had  collected  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Baroda. 


Prims,  and  book-illustration,  January  14 
and  21,  Mr  Weitenkampf,  of  ihe  Library- 
staff.  Afterward  the  lecturer  set  the  class 
the  problem  of  naming  the  reproductive 
processes  illustrated  by  some  pictures  se- 
lected for  the  purpose. 

Large  library  administration.  Mr  .Ander- 
son, snd  Branch  lilirary  administration,  Mr 
.^dams,  January  28  and  February  4. 

Poetry  and  American  life,  on  February  4, 
by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  formerly 
editor  of  the   Century  Magazine. 

Senior  lectures  have  been  as  follows: 

Advanced  and  cataloging  course;  Litera- 
lure  of  ornithology,  and  Literature  of  zo- 
ology, Prof.  F.  F.  Burr,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, January  20  and  27.  Literature  of 
botany,  Sarah  H.  Harlow,  of  the  Botanical 
(larden   library,    February  3. 

School  and  college  library  course;  The 
same  as  above,  with  the  continuaMon  of 
Ihe  History  of  printing  and  work  on  early 
printed  books. 

.Administration  course;  Publicity  for  li- 
braries. Mrs  Frances  Rathlxine  Coe.  of  the 
Somerville  (Mass.)  public  library,  and  F. 
C.  Hicks,  of  Columbia  University,  January 
29  and  February  5.  Visits  to  grades  6-8  of 
the  public  schools.  Presentation  of  reports 
on  visits  to  grades  1-8.  Problem:  Writing 
of  imaginary  library  report,  based  on  stated 
conditions  of   locality   and   library. 

Students  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
N'ew  York  library  club  the  evening  nf 
January  22,  at  which  .Mr  John  Collier 
spoke  on  Moving  picture  shows.  Mr 
Collier's  address  aroused  much  interest, 
as  he  proved  successfully  the  existence 
of  a  commercial  monopoly  makhig  it 
bard  to  secure  enough  good  films  and 
repetition  of  good  films  by  scIumdIs, 
churches,  libraries,  and  other  in.-ititu- 
tions  desiring  to  make  an  educational  use 
of  the  same. 

Mary  W.  Pi.i'm.mek,   Principal. 
New  York  state  library 

Regular  school  exercises  will  be  sus- 
pended from  Feb.  27  to  April  9.  During 
the  month  of  March,  the  students  will  be 
engaged  in  practice  work  in  various  li- 
braries outside  of  .-\lbany.  Six  of  the 
senior  class  will  reorganize  six  of  the 
smaller  libraries  of  the  state  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Miss  Webster,  li- 
i)rary  organizer  for  the  Educational  ex- 
tension division.  This  ex]>erience  is  sup- 
])lementary  to  the  course  in  library  ex- 
tension which  has  been  given  under  the 
.lireclion  of  Mr  Watson  and  Miss  Better- 
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idge  of  the  Educational  extension  divi- 
sion. 

Clara  \V.  Hunt,  supervisor  of  work 
with  children  in  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary conducted  an  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful course  of  lectures  in  library  work 
with  children  during  the  first  week  of 
February. 

Other  lectures  not  by  the  regular  fac- 
ulty or  instructors  have  been : 

January  19,— Caroline  F.  Webster,  library 
organizer.    Organization  of  small  libraries. 

January  20.— Dr  John  M.  Clarke,  di- 
rector, New  York  state  museum.  Popular 
scientific  books. 

January  23, — Mary  C.  Chamberlain,  li- 
brarian for  the  blind.  New  York  state  li- 
brary.    Work  for  the  blind. 

January  27-28.— Hilier  C.  Wellman,  libra- 
rian. Springlield  (Mass.)  City  library  asso- 
ciation.    Library  advertising  (2  lectures). 

February  13-14.— Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
librarian,  St.  Louis  public  library.  Some 
lost  arts  of  librarianship;  The  art  of  re- 
reading.    (2  lectures.) 

A  collection  of  children's  books  has 
been  begun  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Woodwoith  to  whom  the  school  owes 
much  of  the  value  of  most  of  its  collec- 
tions. The  basis  of  the  collection  is  a 
contribution  of  books  dating  from  1771 
to  1878 — the  gift  of  the  Wisconsin  his- 
torical society.  Other  modem  bi3ok.5 
have  been  added  by  purchase  ant*  the 
school  will  be  glad  to  receive  gifts  of 
juvenile  literature  of  any  kind  to  in- 
crease further  the  collection. 

F.  K.  Walteh. 
Pratt  institute 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Gradu- 
ates' association  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Algonquin,  New  York,  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 2^.  There  were  95  in  attendance, 
including  a  full  delegation  from  the 
class  of  1914.  These  were  sprinkled 
by  twos  among  the  company  so  that 
each  of  them  met  a  number  of 
the  older  graduates.  Mrs  Adelaide  B. 
Maltby,  the  retiring  president,  pre- 
sided, Mr  Stevens  spoke  of  the  new- 
club  house  which  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  women  students 
of  the  Institute,  Each  school  is  to  have 
a  special  room  which  is  being  furnished 
by  its  graduates.  Franklin  F.  Hopper, 
of  the  class  of  1901,  told  of  some  of  the 


influences  making  for  library  progress  in 
the  Northwest.  The  Vice-director  pre- 
sented a  resume  of  the  results  gathered 
by  the  questionnaire  recently  sent  out 
to  the  graduates.  There  were  269  re- 
sponses received  out  of  a  total  of  284 
sent  out.  Leaving  out  those  doing  piece 
work,  there  are  261  graduates  now  earn- 
ing $282,340  a  year,  or  an  average  sal- 
ary of  $1.0S1.  This  total  annual  in- 
come capitalized  represents  five  per  cent 
on  over  $5,500.000— and  what  is  still 
more  interesting,  the  graduates  are  now 
earning  more  than  twice  as  much  a  j-ear 
as  the  school  has  cost,  including  tuition 
and  annual  appropriations,  from  its 
foundation  to  date.  As  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  endowment  of  a  library 
school,  that  might  not  be  without  value. 
The  average  schedule  of  hours  a  week 
is  40^,  and  the  average  vacation  six 
weeks,  including  school  and  college  li- 
braries. Comparing  with  the  results  in 
1898  when  similar  questions  were  asked, 
we  find  that  the  average  Pratt  graduate 
worked  in  1898,  42^2  hours  with  an  an- 
nual vacation  of  four  weeks  and  five 
days  for  an  average  salary  of  $686. 
while  in  1913  the  average  graduate 
works  40j^  hours,  has  six  weeks'  vaca-  ' 
tion,  and  receives  $1,081  a  year. 

Clara  W.  Hunt,  superintendent  of  the 
Children's  department,  Brooklyn  public 
library,  gave  three  lectures  in  January 
on  children's  work,  including  child 
study,  problems  of  discipline  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  children's  rooms. 

Mrs  Frances  Rathbone  Coe,  '03,  of 
the  Somerville  (Mass.)  public  library, 
talked  to  the  students  on  "Advertising 
the  work  of  a  public  library"  on  Janu- 
ary 30. 

Mary  Casamajor,  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  librar)',  gave  two  lectures  on  the 
work  of  the  branch  library  on  Februarv 
3  and  10.  In  the  first  lecture  she  dweft 
upon  the  relation  of  the  branch  library 
to  its  community,  and  in  the  second  lec- 
ture uiHin  the  administrative  problems 
of  the  branch  library. 

Alumni   notea 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing 
the  marriage  on  January  20  of  F.dith 
E,  Hunt,  '95,  to  Chester  J.  Randall. 
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Mary  F.  Stebbins,  '12,  Cleveland 
training  class,  '13,  formerly  children's 
librarian  of  the  Miles  Park  branch  of 
the  Qeveland  public  library,  has  been 
made  school  reference  librarian  of  the 
Utica  public  library. 

Mabel  E.  Balston,  '13.  is  substituting 
in  the  Ethical  Culture  library  of  New 
York  during  the  absence  from  illness  of 
the  librarian,  Ina  Rankin,  '09. 

Margrete  Thumbo,  '13,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  cataic^ng  department  of 
Yale    university    to    return    to    Copen- 
hagen, where  she  will  have  chaise  of  a 
branch  in  the  new  public  library  system. 
Josephine  Adams  Rathrone, 
Vice- Director. 
SinunonB  college 

With  the  opening  of  the  second  term 
February,  many  of  the  most  important 
technical  courses  began.  The  sopho- 
mores and  college  graduates  are  bieing 
initiated  into  the  Decimal  classification 
by  Miss  Hill;  the  advanced  classes,  sen- 
iors and  college  graduates,  are  studying 
the  History  of  libraries,  three  times  a 
week  for  the  semester,  under  Mr  Bol- 
ton, and  Public  documents,  twice  a  week 
under  Mr  Belden. 

Miss  Jordan  has  also  begun  her  course 
on  Children's  work,  required  of  juniors 
and  open  to  college  graduates,  which  has 
two  meetings  a  week  through  the  term. 

The  chief  innovation  of  the  year  has 
been  in  the  teaching  of  cataloging.  The 
time  devoted  to  it  has  been  increased  by 
fifty  per  cent,  and  consecutive  courses 
are  given  in  the  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior  years.  Though  the  work  is  con- 
centrated in  the  second  term  of  each 
year,  it  practically  becomes  a  "major"  in 
the  sophomore,  senior  and  college  grad- 
uate classes.  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  as 
an  "efficiency  expert,"  is  laying  out  the 
courses  and  giving  the  instruction. 

The  museum  of  fine  arts  is  so  close  a 
neighbor  that  it  has  been  possible  to  co- 
operate with  it  successfully.  In  addition 
to  the  course  in  the  History  of  art  which 
has  been  given  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
school  program  for  some  years,  by  Mr 
Greene  in  the  museum,  this  year  the  con- 


nection has  been  strengthened  by  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  museum  and  the 
college  which  resulted  in  the  following 
series  of  lectures : 

February  5 — Mr  Foster  Stearns.  The 
library  of  an  art  museum.  Given  in  the 
Art  Museum  library. 

February  12 — Mr  Carrington,  The 
care  and  mounting  of  prints.  In  the 
print  room. 

February  19— Miss  Turner,  The 
photograph  department.  In  the  photo- 
graph department. 

The  only  visit  of  the  month  has  been 
to  the  Library  Bureau. 

Miss  Maud  Campbell's  lecture  on 
Work  with  foreigners  was  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  of  the  year,  one  where 
the  fifty  minute  period  necessitated  by 
the  college  schedule  was  all  too  short. 
The  school  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Free  public  library  com- 
mission for  its  loan  of  Miss  Campbell 
and  Miss  Brown  to  give  to  the  students 
an  idea  of  what  the  commission's  work 
really  is. 

June  Richardson  Donnellv. 
Western  Reserve  university 

Library  work  with  children  has  re- 
ceived emphasis  in  the  school  during  the 
past  month  in  the  lectures  by  Miss  Caro- 
line Burnite,  director  of  children's  work 
of  the  Cleveland  public  library,  on  the 
Administration  of  children's  rooms,  and 
by  Miss  Kffie  L.  Power,  head  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  St.  Louis  pub- 
lic library  on  Literature  for  children. 

The  director  began  the  new  course  on 
"The  public  library  and  community  wel- 
fare" with  a  lecture  on  "The  new  spirit  of 
social  and  community  res[)onsibihty." 
There  will  be  weekly  lectures  in  the 
course  by  the  director  and  visiting  lec- 
turers, some  of  the  subjects  being:  Inter- 
relation of  organizations  and  agencies 
for  community  l>etterment;  National  or- 
ganizations, foundations  and  publica- 
tions; The  library's  place  in  the  scheme; 
Organization  and  supervision  of  I)oys' 
and  girls'  clubs:  Work  with  study  clubs, 
preparation  of  study  oudines,  etc.;  Rec- 
reation as  a  community  necessity ;  The 
librarian  as  a  public  speaker  and  civic 
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promoter,  etc.  Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  public  library, 
was  the  first  visiting  lecturer  in  the 
course,  February  11,  his  subject  being 
"The  social  center  idea."  His  address 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion and  the  informal  discussion  which 
followed  proved  very  helpful. 

The  class  had  the  pleasure  in  January 
of  hearing  a  talk  by  Miss  Brenda  Frank- 
lyn  of  London,  England,  temporarily  re- 
siding in  Cleveland  as  a  miniature  artist, 
on  the  English  militant  suffrage  move- 
ment. As  Miss  Franklyn  is  a  personal 
friend  of  Mrs  Pankhurst,  she  gave  an 
informing  and  entertaining  view  of  the 
subject.  Clara  L.  Myers,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  College  for  wom- 
en, gave  a  lecture  on  "The  essay"  before 
the  class  in  book  selection,  in  February, 

The  director  entertained  the  class  and 
faculty  at  her  apartment  for  afternoon 
tea  on  Saturday,  January  24. 

Alumni   nc*r* 

Ethel  M.  Knapp,  '07,  formerly  libra- 
rian of  the  Mt.  Vernon  (O.)  public  li- 
brary is  now  calaloger  at  the  University 
of  Indiana  library. 

Audiene  Graham,  '13,  has  been  ap- 
ix)inted  librarian  of  the  Owatanna 
(Minn.)  public  library. 

Alice  S.  Tvler. 
Director. 
University  of  WiKoniin 

The  school  had  a  most  interesting  and 
profitable  day  on  Monday,  January  5, 
when  work  began  after  the  holiday  re- 
cess. Mr  E.  H.  Anderson,  president  of 
the  American  library  association,  and  Dr 
Frank  P.  Hill,  spent  the  day  at  the 
school,  each  giving  two  addresses.  Mr 
Anderson  spoke  in  the  afternoon  on  Li- 
brary administration  from  the  standpoint 
of  human  relations,  and  in  the  evening  on 
the  work  of  the  New  York  public  library, 
using  many  lantern  slides.  Dr  Hill  gave 
two  lectures  in  the  morning  on  Library 
service.  Tea  was  served  in  the  after- 
noon, as  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the 
resumption  of  study,  and  especially  to 
afford  all  an  opportunity  to  meet  Mr 
Anderson  and  Dr  Hill  socially.  Dr 
William  C.  Daland,  president  of  Miltnn 


college,  lectured  before  the  school  on 
January  22,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
Words  and  their  significance.  Dr  T.  S, 
Adams  of  the  Wisconsin  tax  commission, 
on  January  24,  gave  a  valuable  discus- 
sion of  Books  in  political  economy,  and 
Miss  Mary  A.  Smith  of  the  Madison 
public  library  gave  a  forceful  presenta- 
tion on  Instructing  pupils  in  the  eighth 
grade  on  the  use  of  the  library. 

The  first  semester  closed  on  January 
17,  with  examinations  in  each  subject. 
On-  January  29  the  students  started  for 
their  field  appointments,  which  work 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  semes- 
ter. The  appointments  have  been  most 
carefully  planned  to  afford  each  student 
the  experience  needed  to  supplement 
both  preparatory  experience  and  formal 
work  in  the  school.  Thirty-one  libraries 
have  opened  their  doors  as  laboratories 
for  29  students  during  the  two  months, 
and  the  work  as  assigned  may  be  broad- 
ly classed  as  indicated  in  the  following : 

There  were  15  libraries,  both  public 
and  college,  opened  to  one  or  two  stu- 
dents for  special  cataloging;  three  li- 
braries for  acting  librarians;  eight  li- 
braries for  assistants  in  special  work  and 
six  for  assistants  on  regular  hbrary  work 
to  one  or  several  students. 

School   now* 

Mr  Dudgeon,  Miss  Hazeltine,  Miss 
Bascom,  and  Mr  Lester  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  library 
schools  and  the  League  of  library  com- 
mission in  Chicago,  December  31  to 
January  2.  Miss  Hazeltine  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Faculty  meeting. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Carpenter  entertained 
the  faculty,  students,  and  a  few  friends 
of  the  school  at  her  home,  on  the  evening 
of  January  27,  The  evening  was  de- 
voted to  a  dramatic  reading  of  Disraeli, 
the  drama  written  for  George  Arliss  by 
Louis  N.  Parker,  The  parts  were  read 
by  selected  readers  from  both  the  town 
and  the  university. 

Alumni  noica 

Laura  F.  Angell.  '07,  was  married  on 
January  28  to  H,  H.  Henry.  Miss  An- 
gell bad  been  librarian  of  the  Aram  li- 
brary, Delavan,  Wis,,  since  its  organiza- 
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tion  in  1906.  Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  are  to 
make  their  home  in  Lincoln,  III. 

Lydia  E.  Kinsley,  '07,  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  branch  library  system 
of  the  Detroit  public  library  on  Janu- 
ary 1. 

Lucile  Cully,  '06,  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Kewanee,  111.,  was  married  on 
December  17,  to  E.  G.  Taylor.  Their 
home  is  403  South  Chestnut  street,  Ke- 
wanee. 

The  classmates  of  Alice  S.  Wyman, 
'10,  will  !eam  with  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  her  mother  in  November. 

Bessie  H.  Dexter,  '11,  resigned  as 
children's  assistant  in  the  branch  system 
of  the  Camegfie  library  of  PittsbuTsh,  to 
accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Public 
library  of  Detroit, 

Marion  E.  Frederickson,  '13,  became 
acting  reference  assistant  in  the  Gilbert 
Simmons  library,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  on  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Mai^ret  E.  Buck  nam,  formerly  a 
joint  course  student  in  the  class  of  1914, 
was  married  on  December  25  to  M.  C. 
Sjoblom. 

Genevieve  Mayberrj',  summer  school 
'08.  was  married  on  November  29.  to 
George  B.  Averill,  Jr.  Their  home  is  in 
Milwaukee,  Mrs  Averill  was  librarian 
of  the  Farnsworth  public  library,  Oconto, 
Wis.,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Mr 
Averill  was  formerly  librarian  of  the 
Madison  public  library. 

Harriet  L.  Kidder,  summer  school.  '13. 
became  assistant-!  ibrarian  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana.  Missoula,  in  No- 
vember, 1913. 


A  Proposed  School  in  California 
In  the  recent  report  of  the  library  uf 
the  University  of-  California,  referring 
to  a  proposed  hbrary  school,  the  follow- 
ing outline  is  used: 

The  course  shall  continue  through  one 
academic  year,  with  sixteen  hours  of  in- 
struction per  week  and  about  twice  that 
amount  of  problem  and  practice  work.  All 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Library 
•school  must  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
in  Group  1;  from  the  successful  matricu- 
lants the  faculty  of  the  school  shall  select 
the  best  qualified  up  to  the  number  of 
lhin>'.     Subjects    completed     in    the    Library 


school  shall  count  for  credit  toward  a  Uni- 
versity degree  if  desired,  thus  permitting 
academic  students  taking  the  library  course 
to  enter  upon  library  work  immediately 
upon  graduation.  Tuition  fees  in  the  Li- 
brary school  shall  be  the  same  as  for  other 
undergraduates. 


A  New  Appointment  in  Illinois  Exten- 
sion Commission 

Anna  May  Price  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  Illinois  libra- 
ry extension  commission. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  library  school,  receiving  B.  L.  S. 
in  1900.  After  completing  her  course  at 
the  school  Miss  Price  was  made  libra- 
rian of  South  Dakota  university  where 
she  remained  for  five  years.  During  the 
lirst  part  of  her  appointment  in  South 
Dakota  she  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
president  in  addition  to  her  library  du- 
ties. During  Miss  Price's  residence  in 
South  Dakota  she  organized  a  number 
of  smaller  libraries  throughout  the  state, 
especially  the  public  libraries  of  Ver- 
million, of  Lead  and  the  high-school  li- 
brary of  Lead.  In  1904-05  she  was  sec- 
retary of  the  South  Dakota  library  asso- 
ciation. During  the  summer  of  1907, 
Miss  Price  organized  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  library.  In  191 1  she  had 
charge  of  the  summer  courses  in  library 
training  given  at  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
normal  school  and  in  1913  did  similar 
work  at  the  University  of  Utah.  From 
September,  1905,  to  September.  1912, 
Miss  Price  was  assistant-professor  of  li- 
brary economy  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois library  school,  teaching  cataloging, 
classification,  book  selection,  and  occa- 
sionally other  subjects.  From  January  1 
to  July  1,  1913,  .she  organized  the  library 
of  the  new  normal  school  at  Chadron, 
Nebraska,  and  from  November  1,  1912, 
to  February  1.  1914.  performed  similar 
work  in  the  Platteville  (Wis.)  normal 
school  library. 

Before  coming  into  library  work,  Miss 
Price  had  a  business  experience  of  sev- 
eral years  in  Fairbury,  Nebraska,  and 
holds  an  A.  B.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  an  A.  M.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  and  B.  L,  S. 
from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
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Notes  from  Foreign  Sources 
Holland 

The  Maandblad  voor  Btbliotheck- 
swezen,  successor  to  De  Boeksaal,  is 
published  at  the  Hague  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr,  H.  E.  Greve,  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Centrale  Vereenining  voor 
Openbare  Leeszalem  en  BibHotheken  (the 
Dutch  library  association).  The  Maand- 
blad is  completing  its  first  volume.  It 
contains  articles,  news  of  libraries  in 
Holland  and  in  other  countries,  and  book 
notes.  Among  subjects  treated  during  the 
year  are — transliteration  of  Russian 
names,  Swedish  library  affairs,  catalc^- 
ing,  periodicals,  new  library  buildings, 
and  seminar  libraries.  The  Kroniek 
{news  notes)  contains  frequent  refer- 
ences to  important  developments  in 
American  library  affairs.  The  following 
paragraphs  on  Dutch  libraries  are  taken 
from  the  Maandblad. 

The  Dutch  library  association  has 
been  in  existence  five  vears,  and  met  at 
the  Hague  in  July,  1913,  with  Dr.  D. 
Bos  as  president.  He  rejKirted  about 
20  public  reading  rooms  and  libraries, 
and  also  libraries  founded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  for  religious  instruction. 
He  expressed  the  hope  of  seeing  a  public 
reading  room  and  library  started  in  every 
place  of  importance  in  Holland  during 
the  next  five  years,  and  he  emphasized 
the  need  of  good  technical  training  in 
library  science.  "The  novel  in  our  pub- 
lic libraries"  was  the  topic  for  discussion 
at  the  meeting. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Am- 
sterdam is  a  many  sided  institution  with 
limited  means  on  which  unlimited  de- 
mands are  made.  It  is  university  li- 
brary, city  library,  public  reading  room, 
and  popular  library  all  in  one  in  a  city  of 
nearly  600,000  inhabitants  t  There  is  a 
movement  for  a  separate  public  reading 
room.  This  library  has  received  as  a 
gift  the  collections  of  Prof.  Quack  on 
socialism.  The  first  seminar  library  in 
Hollan<l  has  been  created  for  the  de- 
partment of  Old  German,  under  Prof. 
R.  C.  Boer.  The  editor  of  the  Maandblad 
in  this  connection  takes  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  disadvantages  of  poten- 


tial decentralization  involved  in  the  semi- 
nar library  system. 

The  Openbare  Leeszaal  (public  read- 
ing room),  Middelburg,  uses  the  Dewey 
decimal  classification. 

The  library  of  the  University  of 
Utrecht  has  a  special  collection  on  music, 
of  which  a  catalog  has  been  published. 
A  handbook  and  guide  to  the  library  for 
the  benefit  of  students  and  visitors  has 
also  been  issued  recently. 

The  Dordrecht  Openbare  Leeszaal  in 
1912  with  a  total  of  12,392  volumes,  cir- 
culated 66,545. 

The  Centrale  Nederlandsche  Blinden- 
bibliotheek  with  headquarters  at  the 
Hague  has  begun  to  utilize  the  public 
reading  rooms  on  liehalf  of  the  blind, 
and  has  deposited  200  volumes  in  Braille 
in  the  public  reading  room  in  Utrecht. 

In  South  Africa  even  the  smallest  vil- 
lages are  said  to  have  public  libraries. 

An  annual  bibliography  of  book  and 
library  affairs  in  Holland  is  being  pub- 
lished, two  volumes  have  already  ap- 
peared ;  the  editor  is  G.  A.  Evers,  of  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Utrecht, 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Kon- 
inklijke  Bibliotheek  (royal  library)  at 
the  Hague  for  1912  were  published  in 
September,  1913.  The  restoration  of  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  is  still  under 
way.  A  definite  regulation  of  the  salaries 
of  the  entire  staff  was  made.  Among 
important  accessions  was  noted  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan's  gift  of  the  catalog  of  his 
miniatures  and  jewels  (in  four  parts). 
The  increasing  use  of  the  library  through- 
out the  country  has  made  necessary  fur- 
ther provision  for  meeting  these  de- 
mands upon  its  resources.  The  need  of 
more  work  on  the  documents,  and  of 
printing  the  catalogs  was  emphasized. 
The  collection  of  breviaries  received  ad- 
ditions, and  also  the  collections  of  letters 
of  statesmen,  scholars  and  poets.  Auc- 
tions in  and  out  of  Holland  are  being 
watched  for  chances  to  bring  into  the 
possession  of  Holland  important  docu- 
ments that  have  lieen  owned  privately 
or  abroad.  The  total  recorded  use  of 
books  (excluding  reference  books  on 
open  shelves  in  the  large  reading  room) 
reached  270,000  \olumes.   , 
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Norway 

In  Norway  several  librarians  from  the 
large  libraries  are  traveling  about  to  in- 
spect the  smaller  city  and  country  libra- 
ries, and  to  help  them  according  to  oppor- 
tunity by  word  and  deed.  In  two  years, 
six  librarians  have  visited  76  popular  li- 
braries. A  report  has  been  made  to  the 
Kultusministerium.  Of  these  libraries,  21 
are  located  in  commune  buildings,  20  in 
a  school,  22  in  private  buildings,  3  in 
church  rooms,  etc.  Commune  buildings 
are  more  and  more  being  arranged  so  as 
to  give  space  to  the  libraries.  Of  the  li- 
brarians, about  30  per  cent  are  teachers, 
the  other  70  per  cent  is  divided  among 
priests,  house  owners,  bank  cashiers,  etc. 
All  the  visiting  librarians  agree  that  the 
salaries  of  librarians  are  too  small,  and 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work,  and 
that  a  prime  requisite  to  good  library 
work  is  an  efficient  librarian.  As  for  the 
library  organization,  66  per  cent  of  these 
libraries  give  the  books  merely  a  runnin'^ 
accession  number.  Some  use  "Dewey's 
classification,"  others  have  their  own 
classification,  and  still  others  leave  the 
books  "hulter  til  bulter"  (helter-skelter). 
Cuba 

Revisia  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional 
(Havana,  Cuba),  is  a  monthly  journal 
edited  by  Domingo  Figarola-Caneda,  the 
director  of  the  library.  The  twelve 
numbers  for  1912  have  just  been  issued 
in  one  part  of  176  pages.  The  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  the  library  are  in 
course  of  publication,  and  this  volume 
contains  letters  of  Jose  Antonio  Saco. 
The  catalog  of  international  law  is  being 
published  serially.  A  special  historical 
contribution  to  this  volume  is  an  illus- 
trated account  of  early  Cuban  coats  of 
arms.    There  is  no  index. 


For  sale:  Newspaper  cabinet,  52"x32" 
x20"  with  adjustable  shelves  for  a 
year's  file  of  newspapers  and  space  for 
7  bound  volumes  below.  Cost  $65,  price 
$15.  Book-truck.  (I..  B.)  Cost  $25. 
price  $10.  Both  in  good  condition. 
The  price  does  not  include  crating  nor 
transportation  charges.  Address  Li- 
brary of  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York  City. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 

Katherine  E.  Hunt,  Drexel,  '07,  has 
accepted  a  temporary  position  as  cata- 
loger  in  Howe  library,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Oara  A.  Jones  rested  as  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Warwick,  Mass., 
after  33  years  of  service.  In  that  time 
the  library  has  grown  from  1,700  vol- 
umes to  about  5,800  volumes.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  place  is  less  than  5(X). 
These  figures  speak  volumes. 

The  celebrated  collection  of  Stevens- 
onia,  made  by  Harry  Elkins  Widener^ 
Harvard  '07,  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Titanic  disaster,  has  been  given  by  his 
mother  to  Harvard  library.  The  finest 
thing  in  the  collection  is  the  group  of  57 
original  letters  written  to  Sidney  Colvin 
by  Stevenson  between  1890  and  1894.  Of 
these  letters  12  were  written  during  the 
author's  Pacific  voyages,  and  45  during 
his  residence  in  Samoa.  A  catalog  of  the 
collection,  which  is  the  finest  in  existence, 
has  been  made  by  Dr  Rosenbach,  of 
i'hiladelphia,  who  has  also  written  an 
appreciative  memoir  of  Mr  Widener, 
The  catalog  enumerates  228  items,  each 
letter  being  counted  as  one.  There  are 
a  number  of  unpublished  poems  in  the 
collection. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Silas  Bron- 
son  library  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  records 
a  circulation  of  259,578  v..  with  94,702  v. 
on  the  shelves.  About  48  per  cent  of 
the  circulation  was  in  children's  books, 
about  one-third  of  which  were  given  out 
from  school  deposit  libraries  in  25  school 
houses.  A  new  branch  was  opened  dur- 
ing the  year  with  2,500  books  on  the 
shelves.  Clubs  for  boys  and  girls  have 
been  started  at  two  of  the  branches,  and 
cooperation  with  the  city  playground  as- 
sociation has  been  carried  on.  A  place 
was  given  in  the  city  budget  exhibition, 
to  bring  the  library  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.  The  members  of  the  library 
staff  were  detailed  to  be  present  at  the 
exhibition  during  busy  hours,  to  give 
information  desired  by  visitors.  Consid- 
erable result  has  been  noticed  from  the 
work  done  there. 
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The  Public  library  commission  of 
Massachusetts  has  recommended  to  the 
Assembly  the  following  advanced  ideas 
in  library  work : 

An  increased  appropriation  for  refer- 
ence and  children's  books  for  the  schools 
of  the  state;  provision  for  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  office  of  the  director 
of  the  work  with  aliens;  increased  appro- 
priations to  carry  on  activities  in  all 
legitimate  ways  in  libraries  of  towns  of 
one  million  dollars  valuation  and  over; 
appropriation  for  frequent  and  direct 
ser\'ices  of  trained  librarians  in  small 
libraries;  also  legislation  permitting  use 
of  libraries  by  non-residents  and  citizens 
of  other  towns  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  trustees  of  lending  libraries  may 
in  reason  prescribe.  The  commission 
also  recommended  an  increase  of  500  in 
the  number  of  reports  now  published. 
13%  copies  of  which  shall  be  available 
for  distribution  by  the  commission. 

The  fourth  annual  rei>ort  of  the 
trustees  of  the  State  library  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  document  of  especial  inter- 
est, as  it  gives  in  brief  compass  a  his- 
tory of  the  library  and  its  development. 
The  State  library  is  87  years  of  age,  al- 
though the  movement  from  which  it  re- 
sulted began  102  years  ago.  and  now 
consists  of  172.692  volumes  and  150,862 
pamphlets.  The  scope  of  the  library  is 
admirably  set  forth  on  pages  10  and  11 
of  the  report,  and  the  trustees  lay  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  General  Court, 
.since  the  founding  of  the  library,  has 
adjusted  its  appropriations  to  the  scheme 
outlined :  i.  e.,  a  library  for  the  use  of 
the  General  Court,  .state  officers  and  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  permitted  to 
use  it.  The  trustees  again  call  attention 
to  the  imperative  need  of  special  appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  statute 
laws  and  the  legislative  reports  of  other 
states  and  countries,  as  well  as  the  need 
of  an  ai>propriation  to  repair  and  pre- 
serve certain  rare  and  valuable  books. 
They  again  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
an  up-to-date,  scientific,  public  card  cata- 
log. 

The  report  of  the  librarian,  supple- 
menting that  of  the  Inistees.  contains  an 
account  of  the  legislative  reference  work 


of  the  past  year  and  the  various  ways  I 

in  which  the  state  library  is  cooperat- 
ing with  associations  and  individuals,  in- 
cluding  cooperative   work    for   publica- 
tion.    Appended  is  a  table  of  accessions  . 
from  the  year  1900  to  date. 

An  appendix  to  the  report  is  entitled 
"Additional   notes   relating   to    state   li-  | 

brary  legislation  and  the  development  of 
the  library." 

Central  AtUntic 

William  M.  Stevenson,  for  13  years  li-  | 

brarian  of  the  Carnegie  library  at  Alle-  ' 

ghcny,  Pa.,  died  January  12.  aged  58.  j 

Marion  A.  Knight,  classifier  and  an- 
notater  in  the  Carnegie  hbrary  of  Pitts- 
burgh from  1901  to  October.  1913.  has 
recently  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  1 

H.  W.  Wilson  company. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Buffalo  records  a  circulation  of 
1.502,546  V.  for  home  use.  with  82,382 
adult  borrowers  registered  and  40,000 
children  drawing  books  from  classroom 
libraries  in  the  public  schools.  Several 
new  branches  are  advocated  for  thickly 
settled  sections  of  the  city.  Fiction  cir- 
culation was  57  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  annual  report  of  the  library  of 
Princeton  university  shows  number  of 
accessions  during  the  year  was  18.150,  of 
which  11,365  were  bound  volumes.  To- 
tal in  the  library.  355.897.  The  circula- 
tion was  56,231  v.,  an  increase  over  last 
year.  The  expenditure  was  $52,763,  of 
which  $17,243  was  for  books  and  bind- 
ing. $22,161  for  salaries,  and  $9,672  for 
building,  and  $3,686  for  sundries. 

John  P.  Dullard  has  been  appointed 
State-librarian  of  New  Jersey  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000,  to 
succeed  Henry  C.  Buchanan,  who  had 
been  librarian  for  15  years.  Mr  Dullard 
is  considered  an  expert  on  the  subject  of 
taxation,  and  has  been  a  newspaper  man 
for  25  years.  He  is  considered  as  ex- 
tremely well  qualified  for  the  work  of 
the  Legislative  reference  bureau. 

John  Edmands,  librarian  emeritus  of 
the  Mercantile  library  of  Philadelphia, 
observed     his     ninety-fourth     birthday. 
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February  1.  Mr  Edmands  is  in  fairly 
good  health  and  able  to  walk  to  and 
from  his  office.  Mr  Edmands  was  form- 
erly librarian  at  Yale  university,  and  was 
made  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  library 
when  it  had  a  collection  of  13,000  v.  It 
now  has  300,000  v. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Johnson  free 
library  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  reports  a 
circulation  of  70,000  v.  There  were 
16,173  applications  for  reference  made 
at  the  desk.  There  are  17,170  v.  on  the 
shelves.  A  number  of  special  gifts  which 
enables  the  library  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  books  of  high  grade  other 
than  fiction  are  recorded.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $6,489.  The  expendi- 
tures were  $6,453. 

The  Osterhout  public  library,  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  January  30. 
The  library  kept  open  house  all  day  for 
visitors  who  called  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night.  The  library  was 
decorated  and  the  occasion  was  made  a 
holiday.  The  librarian,  Miss  Myra  Po- 
land, who  has  been  connected  with  the 
library  from  its  founding,  came  there 
as  assistant-librarian  to  the  late  la- 
mented Hannah  P.  James,  who  organized 
the  library  and  was  its  librarian  until  her 
death  a  few  years  ago. 

The  1913  report  of  the  Carnegie  libra- 
ry of  Homestead,  Pa..  W.  F.  Stevens, 
'  librarian,  gives  the  following  statistics: 
Population.  30,000;  readers.  11,850; 
volumes.  43,542 ;  accessions,  3.252 ;  circu- 
lation. 249,560;  percentage  of  fiction, 
44.33,  of  which  ,i4.67  is  adult,  52.28  is 
juvenile,  and  in  schools  and  35  stations 
26.1.  The  total  net  increase  is  3.1  per 
cent. 

The  report  of  the  Public  hbrary,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  for  1913,  shows  a  high  water  mark 
in  every  department.  The  circulation 
was  206,361  v.,  an  increase  of  14.000  v. 
There  were  3,500  new  card  holders  add- 
ed. The  most  noticeable  increase  is  the 
use  of  facilities  by  business  men.  There 
are  five  bulletins  in  the  delivery  hall,  of 
which  three  have  permanent  use:  cur- 
rent events,  modem  dramatists  and  the 
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musical  world.  During  the  year  30  vis- 
its were  made  to  schools.  Groups  of 
teachers  met  the  librarian  frequently,  to 
talk  over  books  and  use  of  the  library. 
The  dejKisit  stations  in  engine  houses, 
mills,  factories,  schools  and  clubs,  have 
12,803  V.  The  employes  of  the  firms  or 
others  connected  with  the  places  of  de- 
posit act  as  librarians,  caring  for  the 
books.  The  foreign  circulation  was 
4.776. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  records  an  in- 
crease of  14,898  in  the  circulation,  which 
reached  186,892.  Of  this  total.  52,919 
were  class  books,  an  increase  of  3,803 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
registered  borrowers  is  17,364,  of  which 
2,019  were  added  during  the  year. 

The  vocational  guidance  committee,  of 
which  the  librarian  is  a  member,  has  its 
headquarters  at  the  library,  bringing  the 
institution  and  its  contents  very  close  to 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  city. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained  from 
the  establishment  of  five  sub- stations  in 
outlying  districts.  There  were  eight  spe- 
cial exhibitions  held  during  the  year, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  6,000,  and  30 
numbers  were  given  in  a  free  lecture 
course.  There  were  159  traveling  libra- 
ries issued  to  schools,  factories  and  fire- 
stations. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Oiean,  N.  Y.,  records  a  circu- 
lation of  92.311  v.  with  11,641  v.  on  the 
shelves.  The  circulation  in  the  reference 
room  was  32,712  v.  The  library  is  open 
to  territory  adjacent  to  Olean.  A  deposit 
station  in  the  public  school  for  the  use 
of  residents  in  the  neighborhood,  has 
made  a  banner  record  in  its  use,  the  cir- 
culation for  25  afternoons  reaching 
1 .307  v.  The  special  privilege  offered  to 
clubs  and  other  organizations  to  place 
special  collections  of  books  in  the  library 
has  been  largely  accepted.  An  exhibition 
of  religious  books  and  pictures  was  held 
for  a  week  and  proved  the  most  widely 
advertising  plan  that  the  library  has  yet 
attempted.  Nearly  2.000  visitors  were 
attracted  to  the  building,  many  of  whom 
came  for  the  first  time.     For  once,  the 
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barriers  between  religious  beliefs  seemed 
to  be  down.  A  number  of  gifts  of  books 
and  pictures  were  received  during  the 
year. 

Central 

Audienne  Graham,  recently  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  at  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn.,  has  begun  her  work. 

During  the  year  1914  seven  additional 
branch  libraries  are  to  be  established  in 
Chicago  by  order  of  the  board. 

Grace  Wright  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian in  the  Public  library,  Mt.  Car- 
roll. Ill,  to  succeed  Luverta  Smith,  re- 
signed. 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  for  three  years 
assistant-librarian  at  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  libra- 
rian to  succeed  Bessie  Kerr,  resigned. 

J.  Howard  Dice.  B.  L.  S..  N.  Y.  '13, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  ref- 
erence department  of  the  Ohio  state 
university  library,  Columbus. 

Ruth  F.  Eliot,  B.  L.  S..  N.  Y..  '11,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  free 
library  commission  as  assistant  to  the 
chief  of  the  Book  selection  and  study 
club  department. 

Helen  J.  Calhoun  for  sometime  libra- 
rian of  Whiting,  Ind.,  and  later  connect- 
ed with  the  Public  library  of  Houston. 
Texas,  was  married  at  her  home  in 
Champaign,  III..  February  14,  to  Gentry 
Cash  of  Whiting. 

E.  W.  Blatchford,  one  of  Chicago's 
oldest  and  most  philanthropic  citizens, 
died  January  25.  He  had  been  a  trustee 
of  the  Newberry  and  Crerar  libraries 
from  their  foundation,  being  named  for 
these  |X>sitions  by  the  founders  of  the 
libraries. 

John  B.  Kaiser,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S.,  B.  I.. 
S,  '10,  has  resigned  his  position  as  libra- 
rian of  the  Department  of  economics  and 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Illinois  to 
succeed  Franklin  F.  Hopper  as  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  annual  reix»rt  of  the  Mercantile 
librarv  of  St.  I.ouis,  Mo.,  shows  receipts 
to  have  been  $64,992.     The  library  ha* 


a  membership  of  3,299.  The  circulation 
of  the  library  reached  119,195  v.,  of 
which  62  per  cent  was  fiction,  an  in- 
crease in  the  circulation  of  non-fiction. 
Total  accessions  to  the  library  for  the 
year  were  4,985  v. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Davenport,  la.,  shows  ex- 
penditures of  $20,646.  There  are  37,- 
791  V.  on  the  shelves,  of  which  3,143  are 
in  foreign  languages.  The  total  circula- 
tion for  home  use  was  172,674.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  precentage  of  fic- 
tion, which  is  now  64.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  science,  arts,  literature  and 
biography. 

G.  M.  Burton  of  Detroit,  historian  of 
more  than  local  note,  has  given  his  mag- 
nificent collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  of  Detroit, 
to  the  Public  library. 

The  library  contains  30,000  volumes, 
100.000  pamphlets,  500,000  manuscripts 
and  27,000  photographs  of  Detroit 
scenes,  buildings  and  characters.  Mr 
Burton's  gift  includes  his  home  and  three 
fireproof  buildings  which  he  has  erected 
to  house  his  library.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant gift  of  the  type  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  city. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Mason  City,  la.,  for  1913,  shows  a  cir- 
culation of  56,873  v.,  1,567  unbound 
magazines,  368  pictures;  11,826  v.  ex- 
clusive of  pamphlets  and  government 
documents  on  the  shelves;  and  5,855 
borrowers'  cards  in  force.  There  was 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent  over  the  cir- 
culation of  1912.  There  were  19,654  v. 
lent  through  the  schools.  There  are  col- 
lections in  four  schools  cared  for  by  an 
assistant  from  the  library;  in  two 
schools,  cared  for  by  teachers,  and  in  the 
high  school,  cared  for  by  a  special  li- 
brarian. There  was  a  lowering  of  the 
fiction  per  cent  in  every  lending  depart- 
ment of  the  library.  Substations  were 
opened  at  school  houses  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Visiting  and  story  hours 
advertised  these  neighborhood  libraries. 
The  amount  received  from  the  city  was 
$5.-?7S.     Of  this  $2,303  was  spent   for 
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salaries,  $814  for  books,  $185  for  bind- 
ing and  $167  for  periodicals.  A  uni- 
versity extension  lecture  course  was  con- 
ducted by  the  library  trustees. 

The  annual  report  of  hte  Public  li- 
brary of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  records  a 
circulation  of  175,016  v.,  an  increase  of 
11.362.  From  the  library  81,004  adult 
books  were  circulated  and  47,426  juve- 
nile books;  46,586  were  issued  at  the 
schools  and  stations. 

Eighty-nine  teachers  in  the  public  and 
parochial  city  schools  and  rural  schools 
had  class  room  libraries. 

An  assistant  goes  to  Kenwood  Park 
each  week  to  issue  books  and  tell  stor- 
ies. Library  stations  were  maintained 
in  the  two  playgrounds  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  additions  to  the  library  of  Oberlin 
collie  during  the  past  year  were  10.602 
volumes,  8,300  pamphlets  and  unbound 
books,  and  a  number  of  manuscripts, 
maps,  prints  and  photographs.  Total 
number  of  pieces  under  charge  of  the  li- 
brarian. 377,465.  A  number  of  valuable 
gifts  were  received  during  the  year;  39.- 
683  new  cards  were  prepared  for  the 
catalog,  which  now  contains  372,293.  The 
library  was  open  307  days.  Total  num- 
ber of  readers.  206,240.  Number  of 
books  drawn  for  outside  use.  60,522. 

The  penalties  inflicted  for  non-observ- 
ance of  the  silence  rule  has  gradually 
made  the  reading  rooms  places  where  se- 
rious study  can  be  carried  on.  There  is 
extreme  crowding  in  the  stack  room,  and 
a  hope  is  indulged  that  a  new  building 
will  relieve  the  situation  before  very 
long.  Service  for  the  town  has  been 
hampered  somewhat  on  account  of  the 
state  tax  law  which  cut  down  consider- 
ably the  funds  usually  received  for  pub- 
lic library  service. 

South 

J.  F.  Marron  has  been  jilaced  in  charge 
of  the  Legislative  bureau  of  the  State 
library  of  Texas. 

The  second  colored  branch  library  of 
Louisville,  Ky..  was  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate exercises  January  28,  29  and 
30. 


The  Agnes  Z.  Carpenter  library,  a 
gift  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  by  N.  Leslie  Car- 
penter of  New  York,  formerly  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city,  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  January.  Josephine  Davis  is  li- 
brarian. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Ft.  Smith.  Ark.,  records  a  circulation 
of  40,505 ;  60  per  cent  of  which  was  fic- 
tion. The  children's  circulation  was  11,- 
870.  A  number  of  valuable  additions  to 
the  library  were  made  during  the  year. 
There  are  5,580  names  registered.  The 
library  is  crowded  and  there  will  soon  be 
need  for  extension. 

The  Commissioner  of  waterworks  was 
requested  to  permit  the  Public  library  of 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  place  a  terse  ad- 
vertisement, calling  the  attention  of  citi- 
zens to  the  free  opportunities  offered  by 
the  library,  on  the  postal  cards  which  are 
sent  as  statements  to  water  consumers, 
the  library  to  pay  for  the  additional 
printing.  The  request  was  granted  and 
resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  a  number 
of  families  who  had  not  been  patrons  of 
the  library. 

There  is  an  effort  being  made  through 
the  prominent  librarians  in  Oklahoma  to 
bring  to  college  and  university  students 
the  opportunities  which  library  work  of- 
fers to  college  graduates.  Mrs  J.  A. 
Thompson,  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Chickasha,  gave  an  address  on 
"Library  work  as  a  vocation"  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Oklahoma  college  for 
women,  and  Edith  Allen  Phelps,  libra- 
rian at  Oklahoma  City,  addressed  the 
young  women  at  Norman  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  annual  report  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  records  that  the  most 
active  work  of  the  library  for  the  past 
year  has  been  to  extend  its  services  as 
far  as  practicable  to  the  state  at  large, 
by  answering  inquiries  directed  to  it, 
lending  books  on  special  subjects,  and  by 
participating  in  the  organization  and  di- 
rection of  the  Bureau  of  extension  of  the 
university.  There  were  2.425  v.  added 
to  the  university,  in  addition  to  a  large 
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number  of  pamphlets.  Prominent  among 
these  were  the  proceedings  of  various 
learned  societies  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions. T  le  total  nimiber  of  volumes  in 
the  library  is  67,452. 

By  exhibiting  the  model  libraries  for 
the  various  grades  and  the  high  schools, 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  a  useful  field  of 
new  endeavor  was  occupied  by  the  li- 
brary in  the  summer  school.  The  num- 
ber of  borrowers  registered  as  books 
were  loaned  reached  .1,262.  Books  is- 
sued from  the  desk,  18,569.  No  record 
was  kept  of  the  use  of  material  in  the 
general  or  departmental  libraries.  There 
were  38  queries  and  703  references 
posted  for  debate.  The  income  for  the 
library  for  the  year  from  all  sources 
was  $10,000,  with  a  disbursement  for 
books,  binding  and  periodicals,  of 
$3,382,  for  salaries.  $3,200.  Total  ex- 
penditures, $8,557. 

West 

E.  M.  Damon,  lately  assistant-librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  Reno,  Nevada, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  to  succeed 
J.  H.  Hamlin,  resigned. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  records  an  in- 
crease of  3,000  V.  over  the  circulation  of 
last  year.  There  are  13,145  v.  on  the 
shelves,  exclusive  of  government  docu- 
ments, which  numbe'  2,209.  There  were 
903  cards  issued  di  ring  the  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  7,257  in  use.  The  circu- 
lation reached  a  to'il  of  57,265  v. 
Pacific  Coast 

The  principal  statistics  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Lijrary  Association  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  show  the  following: 

Population  ser  ed,  266.116.  Number 
of  volumes  in  the  library,  169,842.  Regis- 
tered borrowers,  exclusive  of  school  chil- 
dren, 70,510.  Volumes  issued  for  home 
use,  1,168,825.  Number  of  distributing 
points,  90i8.  Percentage  of  population 
registered  as  borrowers,  26.  The  remov- 
al of  the  library  to  the  new  building,  a 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Library  Association,  was  the  princi- 
pal event  of  the  year. 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  shows  the 


number  of  volumes  on  the  shelves  to  be 
18,246;  circulation,  93,517  of  which  more 
than  one-half  was  juvenile;  cardholders, 
14,573.  There  was  expended  during  the 
year,  for  books,  binding,  etc.,  $4,450; 
buildings,  $3,079 ;  salaries  library  staff, 
$3,698.  The  staff  was  organized  during 
the  year  with  heads  for  the  various  de- 
partments. Many  schemes  for  advertis- 
ing which  have  been  noted  in  the  library 
journals  were  tried,  most  of  them  with 
success.  A  municipal  library,  boys' 
reading  club,  story  hour,  special  lists, 
clipping  collection,  picture  collection, 
and  "pieces  to  speak"  are  all  lines  of 
work  much  appreciated. 

There  is  much  demand  for  more  space, 
particularly  in  the  reference  rooms.  The 
problem  of  1914,  with  $6,700  appropria- 
tion, and  the  work  growing,  compared 
with  $10,674  for  1913.  presents  a  diffi- 
cult problem  for  the  librarians. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Pomona.  California,  records 
that  the  first  year  in  the  large  building 
has  been  full  of  the  problems  of  re-or- 
ganization. 

Clippings  and  miscellaneous  material 
have  been  arranged  in  vertical  files,  and 
briefly  cataloged.  Mounted  pictures  and 
maps  have  been  collected  into  a  blue 
print  cabinet.  One  assistant  has  been 
given  an  hour  a  day  to  write  newspaper 
articles  on  new  books.  The  library  has 
employed  assistants  trained  elsewhere 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  time-con- 
suming apprentice  classes,  and  is  de- 
lighted with  the  result. 

Nearly  the  whole  problem  of  disci- 
pline among  young  people  has  been 
solved  by  turning  over  the  assembly  room 
to  the  use  of  the  debating  teams  and 
other  student  activities. 

Indirect  illumination  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  and  not  unduly  expensive. 

Receipts  for  the  year,  (including  bal- 
ance forwarded  from  last  year  of 
$7,436),  $19,234.  Disbursements,  $13,- 
902.    Of  this  $6,012  was  for  salaries. 

Total  number  of  books,  23,568;  cir- 
culation. 101,237 v.;  circulation  of  pic- 
tures, 826.  Fiction  forms  63  per  cent 
of  the  total  circulation. 
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Story-Telling  as  a  Means  of  Teaching 
Literature* 


In  my  work  of  training  story-tellers 
I  have  found  that  certain  questions  trou- 
ble the  educator  who  is  about  to  take  up 
story-telling  to  children.  "How  can  I 
tell  stories  without  special  gift  and  train- 
ing?" asks  one.  "What  is  the  education- 
al value  of  stories?"  asks  another.  "How 
shall  the  story  be  prepared  and  pre- 
sented?" "How  may  it  bs  used  to  de- 
velop literary  taste  and  lead  to  better 
reading?"     "What  stories  shall  I  tell?" 

In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  answer 
practically  some  of  these  questions,  as 
fully  as  may  be  done  in  so  brief  a  space. 
The  subject  has  its  roots  so  deeply  bed- 
ded in  the  psycholc^cal  growth  of  the 
race  and  in  the  history  of  literature  that 
it  is  possible  here  to  give  only  a  cursory 
survey,  and  to  try  to  indicate  some  of  the 
important  points  of  interest  to  the  teach- 
er. 

The  most  inspiring  side  of  the  matter, 
— so  it  seems  to  me, — is  that  no  teacher 
who  loves  children  need  be  ,  afraid  to 
tell  them  stories.  For  story-telling  is  a 
natural,  universal,  human  gift,  not  an 
art  acquired  after  long  study  by  a  for- 
tunate few.  It  is  a  deficient  man  or 
woman  who  has  no  inborn  faculty  for 
story-telling  in  some  degree  or  another, 
and  boys  and  girls  will  listen  eagerly  to 
any  sympathetic,  sincere  narrator. 

We  find  story-telling  everywhere  af- 
fording delight.  It  is  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  good-fellowship.  It  pro- 
vides mental  relaxation.  It  satisBes  a 
natural  craving.  It  is  not  the  forced 
product  of  art, 

•Read  before  the  New  York  State  teach- 


Little  children  narrate  stories  of  im- 
possible adventures  about  themselves  and 
others.  Mothers  and  nurses  tell  wonder 
tales  and  fables  to  the  little  ones.  Boys 
and  girls  vie  with  each  other  in  tellii^ 
"thrillers."  The  man  with  the  faculty 
lor  humorous  anecdotal  story-telling  is 
the  popular  club  member  and  after-din- 
ner companion,  or  evening  visitor  to  the 
country  store. 

In  primitive  man  this  story-telling  fac- 
ulty was  predominant.  He  regarded 
story-telling  seriously.  To  him  it  took  the 
place  of  books,  sermons,  school-teachii^ 
and  modem  forms  of  amusement.  Those 
members  of  his  tribe  or  family, — men 
or  women, — who  were  endowed  with 
poetic  instinct,  creative  imagination  and 
personal  magnetism, — became  public 
story-tellers.  They  filled  an  important 
place.  They  preserved  history,  passed 
on  traditions,  taught  religion,  inculcated 
morals,  and  stimulated  the  imagination 
of  their  hearers  by  the  pure  joy  they 
gave.  And  all  this  was  done  throu^ 
story-telling,  sometimes  in  prose,  more 
often  in  verse  chanted  to  the  music  of  ac- 
companying instruments.  The  faculty  of  - 
story-telling  was  reverenced  by  primitive 
people,  and  carefully  nurtured.  Hence 
we  have  world  famous  nursery  tales, 
fables,  myths  and  hero  legends  of  all 
times. 

So  firmly  did  the  Iroquois  Indian  be- 
lieve in  the  power  of  stories  that  he 
told  them  only  in  winter  time,  when  all 
nature  was  dormant.  He  dared  not  tell 
fables  and  myths  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer, for  then,  we  are  told,  the  wood- 
spirits  might  hear  and  be  offended,  and 
the  animals  might  be  angry  with  man's 
boasting  of  overcoming  the  beast-world, 
or  the  birds  and  animals  listening  might 
learn  of  man's  cunning  and  so  be  able  to 
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thwart  it;  or,  if  they  became  too  in- 
terested in  the  stories,  they  might  for- 
get their  places  in  nature  and  cease  to 
perform  their  allotted  parts.  So  with 
the  coming  of  the  springtime  the  Red- 
man discontinued  his  tales  or  "forbidden 
talk";  but  around  the  lodge  fire  during 
the  long,  cold  winter  evenings,  he  told 
to  an  attentive  audience  the  acnievements 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  traditions  of 
their  tribe. 

Literature  abounds  in  charming  pic- 
tures of  story-hours,  that  drew  family 
and  friends  aboift  the  blazing  hearth  or 
around  the  supper  table  and  banquet 
board. 

The  Odyssey  gives  us  two  contrasting 
glimpses  of  the  great  Ulysses  relating 
his  adventures.  One,  at  the  court  of 
strong-hearted  King  Alcinous,  in  that 
lofty-roofed  palace  with  brazen  walls  and 
doors  and  pillars  of  silver,  and  whose 
brazen  threshold  was  guarded  by  gold  and 
silver  dogs.  There  among  the  great  of 
the  land,  seated  on  a  silver-studded 
throne,  Ulysses  the  mighty  hero,  the 
stranger-guest,  feasted  on  choice  viands 
and  recounted  his  woes.  The  second 
picture  shows  the  hero  beneath  the  hum- 
ble roof  of  the  swineherd  Euma:us,  where 
seated  on  thick  rushes  covered  over  with 
a  wild-goat's  skin,  he  ate  of  roasted 
swine-flesh,  and  related  his  experiences. 

In  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  thai  most 
popular  short-story  book  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  find  this  happy  picture  of  me- 
,  diseval  family  life,  ".^t  night,  after  sup- 
per, as  is  usual  in  great  families  during 
the  winter,  the  household  assembled 
around  the  hearth,  and  occupied  the  hour 
in  relating  divers  tales."  And  the  nar- 
rator of  the  Gesta  proceeds  to  tell  us 
how  "in  Great  Britain  a  Knight  named 
Albert,  strong  in  arms  and  adorned  with 
every  virtue,"  chanced  to  wander  into  a 
castle  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained, and,  after  supper,  sitting  in  the 
family  circle,  he  heard  the  talc  of  the 
Phantom  Knight  of  Wandlesbury  who 
haunted  a  certain  plain  and  challenged 
all  who  passed  by.  And  Albert,  stirred 
by  the  tale,  set  out  to  conquer  the  evil 
one. 


To  this  Milton  adds  a  delightful  night- 
picture  of  fireside  story-telling  in  the 
olden  time : 

Then   to   the   spicy   nut-brown  ale. 
With   stories   told   of   many   a   feat, 
How  Faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat — 
She  was  pmch'd,  and  pull'd,  she  said; 
.■\nd  he.  by  Friar's  lantern  led; 
Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morii. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn 
That  len  day-labourers  could  not  end; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength; 
And  crop-ful  out  of  doors  he  flings. 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  asleep. 

So  much  for  the  domestic  joys  of 
story-telling.  They  bring  together  the 
household  about  table  and  hearth.  They 
cement  family  ties,  increase  good-fellow- 
ship, and  provide  a  pleasant  means  of 
escape  from  worrisome  daily  cares.   ^ 

Story-telling  is  often  put  to  sterner 
uses.  Schoolcraft  tells  us  that  the  red 
Indian  finds  it  difficult  at  times  to  pro- 
vide food  for  his  family.  "Stories  are 
often  told."  he  writes,  "in  seasons  of 
great  severity,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to 
an  eagerly  listening  group,  to  while  away 
the  hour  and  divert  attention  from  the 
pressing  claims  of  hunger.  If  there  is 
a  morsel  of  food  to  eat  in  the  lodge  it  is 
given  to  the  children.  The  women  imitate 
this  stoicism  and  devotion  of  the  men. 
Not  a  lone  in  the  narration,  tells  of  dis- 
may in  their  domestic  circumstances,  not 
an  eye  acknowledges  the  influence  of 
grief."  All  hunger-pangs  are  forgotten 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tale. 

Lincoln,  the  past-master  in  the  use  of 
anecdotal  stories,  tells  us  that  he  used 
story-telling  not  only  as  a  means  of  es- 
cape from  the  anxieties  of  his  situation, 
but  for  other  utilitarian  purposes. 

"I  !)elieve,"  said  he,  "I  have  the  popu- 
lar reputation  of  being  a  story-teller,  but 
I  do  not  deserve  the  name  in  its  general 
sense,  for  it  is  not  the  story  itself,  but 
its  purpose  or  effect  that  interests  me.  I 
often  avoid  a  long  and  useless  discussion 
by  others,  or  a  laborious  explanation  on 
my  own  part,  by  a  short  story  that  illus- 
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trates  my  point  of  view.  So,  too,  the 
sharpness  of  a  refusal,  or  the  edge  of  a 
rebuke,  may  be  blunted  by  an  appropriate 
story  so  as  to  save  wounded  feelings  and 
yet  serve  .the  purpose.  No,  I  am  not  sim- 
ply a  story-teller,  but  story-telling  as  an 
emollient  saves  me  much  friction  and 
distress." 

Not  only  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  many 
men  in  public  life  have  used  the  story 
to  capture  and  shape  the  judgments  of 
the  multitude.  They  have  used  fables 
and  anecdotes  to  illustrate  their  points, 
and  to  drive  home  forcibly  their  argu- 
ments. 

.^sop's  fables,  with  their  homely  wis- 
dom, served  as  powerful  political  wea- 
pons. The  beast  tale  of  "Reynard  the 
Fox,"  with  its  pungent  sarcasm,  fulfilled 
the  same  purpose.  Events  of  history  have 
been  stayed  or  changed  by  the  timely 
use  of  a  forceful  story.  In  politics,  at 
the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  everywhere,  para- 
bles, anecdotes,  fables,  borrowed  from 
the  past  or  from  daily  life,  help  to  mold 
the  destinies  of  nations. 

So  we  find  that  story-telling  is  a  spon- 
taneous expression  of  human  heart-hun- 
ger. That  it  has  helped  to  shape  minds 
and  events,  as  well  as  to  delightfully 
stimulate  the  imagination,  that  it  has  pre- 
served the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
ideals  of  the  race,  and  that  it  is  rich  in 
poetic  imagery. 

*  *  •  *  ♦ 

Primitive  literature  was  evolved  from 
story-telling,  and  many  of  the  finest  of 
the  world-books  draw  their  vitality  and 
beauty  from  these  ancient  tales.  Modem 
classic  writings  teem  with  literary  allu- 
sions and  themes  drawn  from  old  world 
legends  and  myths.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  folk-literature  these  writings  remain 
as  sealed  books  to  the  adult  reader.  They 
afford  him  little  of  that  exquisite  delight 
which  is  experienced  by  the  reader 
steeped  in  the  lore  and  stories  of  the  an- 
cient peoples.  And  further  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  not  been  taught  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  classics  seldom  has  the 
keen  literary  taste  that  leads  him  to  en- 
joy other  forms  of  fine  writing  not  based 


on  the  classics.  He  lacks,  in  a  Word,  cul- 
ture. 

This  literary  sense  rarely  exists  in  an 
adult  unless  he  has  been  trained  as  a 
child  to  love  good  reading.  Therefore 
it  becomes  essential  that  the  reading  habit 
be  established  early,  and  that  a  child's 
powers  of  discrimination  be  developed. 

The  home,  the  school,  and  the  public 
libraiy  has  each  its  important  part  in 
the  literary  education  of  a  child.  The 
home  can  foster  the  book-reading  habit, 
the  library  can  aid  in  this  and  informally 
influence  many  children  who  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  home  and  school ;  but  the 
school  alone  can  undertake  formal  and 
carefully  correlated  work  for  laying  the 
foundations  of  literary  taste 

The  school  can  compel  the  attention 
of  all  its  children  at  stated  periods,  it 
can  carry  out  thoroughly  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction,  suited  to  the  dif- 
ferent grades,  and  correlate  the  course 
with  home  reading  and  library  use. 

The  question  then  is :  How  shall  the 
teacher  best  present  to  a  child  the  im- 
aginative creations  of  the  race?  How 
shall  she  direct  his  reading  and  develop 
his  literary  taste? 

Experimentation  makes  answer : — by 
return  to  the  use  of  that  most  ancient 
teaching  method,  which  we  find  appeals 
to  all  times,  all  peoples  and  all  children 
— to  story-felling. 

A  child's  primitive  desire  for  the  story 
told  is  as  strong  as  it  was  in  early  man.  A 
child  takes  the  story  seriously,  as  did 
early  man.  He  unconsciously  absorbs 
mental  food  by  listening  to  stories.  At 
story-telling  time  his  critical  faculties 
are  dormant,  his  fancy  has  free  play,  he 
is  all  concentration,  he  is  lost  in  pure 
mental  enjoyment,  his  imagination  is 
stimulated  by  every  passing  image,  each 
of  which  makes  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  plastic  brain.  At  such  a  time  a 
child  is  open  to  any  suggestion, — good  or 
bad  according  to  the  will  of  the  nar- 
rator. 

Story-telling  may  be  used  with  effect 
to  arouse  interest  in  history,  geography, 
nature-study  and  kindred  subjects,  also 
as  an  aid  in  teaching  English.    Here  its 
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use  is  a  utilitarian  one,  but  when  utilized 
as  a  means  of  fostering  the  aesthetic  and 
ethical  sides  of  a  child's  nature,  as  a 
means  of  leading  him  to  those  great 
world-sources  of  culture-books,  story- 
telling becomes  a  potent  educational 
method. 

Story-telling  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing to  better  reading  should  be  part  of 
every  school  curriculum.  It  should  be 
regarded  seriously  as  a  necessary  course 
in  elementary  literature.  Once  a  week, 
at  least,  one  period  in  each  grade  should 
be  set  aside  for  this  exercise.  It  should 
be  made  a  period  presenting  the  delights 
of  pleasure- reading  to  the  children. 
Therefore  it  is  best  that  the  stories  told 
with  this  aim  in  view  should  not  be  used 
as  material  for  required  school  exercises. 
Stories  told  in  other  classes  may  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  An  analytical  attitude 
on  the  part  of  teacher  or  pupils  kills  the 
spirit  of  pure  intellectual  enjoyment.  The 
story  told  to  arouse  a  love  for  good  lit- 
erature should  be  allowed  to  make  its 
own  effect  without  analysis  or  moraliz- 
ing, and  in  so  doing  its  message  to  the 
hearer  will  go  deeper  and  make  a  more 
positive  impression. 

In  both  school  and  public  library  the 
question  arises;  who  is  to  tell  the  sto- 
ries? After  carefully  observing  the  work 
of  official  story-tellers  and  after  having 
trained  many  others,  I  am  forced  to  the 
following  conclusions.  It  is  better  for 
the  teacher  who  is  constantly  with  chil- 
dren, to  tell  the  stories  to  them  herself. 
She  is  with  them  daily,  she  can  watch  the 
results  of  her  story,  aid  with  advice  and 
books,  and  moreover  she  knows  the  con- 
tents of  the  children's  minds,  and  is  en 
rapport  with  her  pupils  as  a  visiting 
story-teller  can  never  be.  Then  too,  story- 
telling is  to  her  a  weekly  relaxation.  She 
does  not  come  to  the  story-hour  jaded 
by  the  daily  repetition  of  stories  to  chil- 
dren in  whom  she  has  no  personal  in- 
terest. In  case  of  a  small  school,  or 
where  the  teacher  has  no  time  for  story- 
telling, an  arrangement  may  be  made  with 
the  public  library,  whereby  the  children's 
librarian  is  delegated  to  tell  stories  once 
a  week.     Such   an   arrangement   is   an 


excellent  substitute  for  regular  class 
story-telling  in  the  grades,  but  it  can- 
not, of  course,  bring  about  the  same  re- 
sults, as  does  a  systematic  class  ex- 
ercise conducted  by  the  teacher,  and  cor- 
related with  the  school  curriculum.  In 
either  case  the  public  library  may  supply 
the  books  containing  the  stories  told,  and 
these  may  be  loaned  to  the  children  by 
the  teacher  or  librarian. 

If,  in  a  large  school,  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  appoint  a  teacher  whose  entire 
time  is  to  be  given  to  story-telling  in  the 
different  class-rooms,  it  is  well  to  watch 
her  work  carefully,  since,  after  the  first 
year  or  two,  the  monotony  of  the  daily 
routine  may  destroy  her  spontaneity,  and 
reduce  her  vitality.  All  of  which  will 
tend  to  make  her  work  wooden  and 
spiritless;  or,  in  case  she  recognizes 
these  growing  defects  in  herself,  she  may 
endeavor  to  conceal  them  under  a  gloss 
of  sentimental  enthusiasm  and  theatrical 
mannerisms. 

As  to  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  the  story,  it  is  not  possible  here,  on 
account  of  limited  space,  to  discuss  these 
in  full.  Any  teacher  who  loves  children 
may  tell  them  stories.  Practice  makes 
perfect  and  the  teacher  may  supplement 
what  she  thus  learns,  by  reading  one  or 
more  of  the  excellent  volumes  on  the  sub- 
ject. However,  if  she  is  fortunate  enough 
to  take  a  course  of  training  in  story-tell- 
ing, she  should  be  careful  to  select  an 
instructor  whose  method  is  simple  and 
genuine. 

The  faculty  of  story-telling  has  grown 
up  and  flourished  best  under  childlike 
conditions ;  but  when  it  is  submitted  to 
artificial  and  self-conscious  training  it 
loses  its  primitive  force  and  its  power  to 
completely  control  the  children's  minds 
and  mould  their  imaginations. 

The  young  story-teller  is  apt  to  think 
that  to  be  successful  she  must  use  elo- 
cutionary methods,  and  elaborate  ges- 
tures. Far  from  this, — the  more  unaf> 
fected  is  the  presentation  of  her  story  the 
stronger  will  be  her  hold  over  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  more  completely  they  will 
lend  themselves  to  her  influence.  The 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  thus  created,  re- 
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suits  in  an  exchange  of  personal  mag- 
netism which  stimulates  alike  both  story- 
teller and  listeners. 

Informality,  directness  of  treatment, 
natural  gestures,— and  but  few  of  those, 
— a  love  of  children,  and  the  free  play 
of  the  narrator's  fancy,  are  the  essentials 
in  successful  story-telling  to  boys  and 
girls. 

When  preparing  the  story  it  is  well  for 
the  teacher  to  keep  in  mind  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  She  should 
leam  her  story  from  a  strong  version — 
an  original  one  if  possible.  She  should 
avoid  those  tabular  preparations, — col- 
lections of  stories  rewritten  in  baby  lan- 
guage, and  warranted  to  be  learned  in 
6ve  minutes, — such  concoctions  remind 
one  of  soups  to  which  you  "just  add  hot 
water  and  serve,"  and  they  are  ready 
for  instantaneous  consumption.  Inane 
versions  of  great  stories  have  in  them  no 
mental  nourishment.  If  a  story  is  worth 
telling  for  its  intrinsic  value,  it  is  worth 
leammg  from  an  inspiring  source,  other- 
wise the  teacher  cannot  in  turn  inspire 
her  audience. 

After  having  selected  her  version  she 
should  read  it  over  and  over  again,  un- 
til the  plot,  the  spirit,  the  style  and  vocab- 
ulary have  become  hers.  She  may  then 
proceed  to  relate  the  tale  in  her  own 
way,  but  in  direct,  narrative  style.  It 
is  bettpr  to  so  prepare  a  story  than  to 
memorize  and  recite  it.  The  latter  method 
is  apt  to  be  dry  and  perfunctory,  or  to 
lead  to  the  use  of  mannerisms,  or  to 
highly  dramatic  and  theatrical  presenta- 
tion, that  is  not  only  out  of  place  in 
story-telling  to  children  but  destroys  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  folk- 
spirit  in  which  primitive  literature  is  so 
rich,  and  which  gives  it  its  peculiar  ap- 
peal to  children. 

Desultory  story-telling  in  the  class- 
room will  never  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
evolution  of  literary  taste.  To  gain  the 
best  results  a  carefully  prepared  year's 
programme  should  be  worked  out  for  the 
whole  school.  It  should  be  graded  and 
the  work  of  the  grades  correlated.  Each 
story  should  be  selected  with  definite  ef- 
fect^ in  view,  and  the  selection  as  a  whole 


should  represent  the  successive  steps  in 
the  gradually  developing  literary  tastes 
of  the  boys  and  girls. 

As  a  suggestion  the  following  plan  is 
offered  here.  It  is  a  practical  one,  being 
based  on  my  experiments  for  the  last 
fourteen  years.  It  is  easily  adapted  to 
the  school  curriculum.  Much  of  its  suc- 
cess, however,  as  a  method  of  guiding 
reading,  will  depend  on  having  copies  of 
the  books  on  hand  to  give  the  children 
while  their  interest  in  the  story  told  is 
still  fresh. 

The  object  of  the  plan  is  to  introduce 
the  children  systematically  and  progres- 
sively, to  the  best  foundation  myths  of  the 
world,  to  the  fables,  nursery  tales,  place 
legends,  and  romances,  that  are  suitable 
to  their  years,  and  to  correlate  the  story- 
telling with  books  and  reading. 

For  the  First  and  Second  grades,  fa- 
bles, anecdotal  stories,  and  simple  nursery 
tales,  may  be  selected;  for  the  Third 
grade,  ethical,  imaginative,  and  humor- 
ous, fairy-tales,  and  simple  hero-legends; 
for  the  Fourth  grade,  Greek  myths  em- 
phasizing the  nature  stories,  also  Greek 
hero-legends;  for  the  Fifth  grade,  Norse 
stories,  emphasizing  Germanic  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  heroic  qualities; 
for  the  Sixth  grade,  stories  from  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene,  and  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Tales;  for  the  Seventh  grade, 
stories  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  and  legends  of 
Charlemagne ;  for  the  Eighth  grade,  sto- 
ries from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  On 
national  holidays,  selections  especially 
suited  to  those  days  may  take  the  place 
of  the  purely  literary  tales. 

This  programme  may  be  varied  by  the 
substitution  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
grades,  of  story-telling  from  Scott, 
Dickens,  or  other  novelists  suitable  for 
boys  and  girls,  or  from  some  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  the  atten- 
tion of  older  children  is  not  always  held 
by  stories  told,  and  it  may  be  wise  in 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades  to  sub- 
stitute reading  aloud,  or  part  reading 
aloud  with  story-telling,  for  story-tell- 
ing alone.    In  such  cases  selections  from 
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stories  or  poems  may  be  read  aloud,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  be  left  to  read  the 
complete  works  for  themselves.  This  they 
will  eagerly  do  if  the  selections  are  in- 
teresting, and  if  the  teacher  leaves  off 
reading  at  a  critical  point  in  the  narra- 
tive. 

Such  systematically  planned  and  exe- 
cuted story-telling  in  the  class  room,  re- 
acting upon  a  child  from  his  earliest 
years,  cannot  fail  to  leave  definite  and 
lasting  impressions.  It  aids  a  child's 
imagination  to  develop  normally  and 
gives  it  wholesome  and  vigorous  mental 
food;  it  fills  his  mind  with  fine,  clean 
thoughts,  and  ideas  of  right  and  wrong; 
it  teaches  him  to  love  the  beautiful;  it 
cultivates  his  tastes  for  wider  and  bet- 
ter reading;  and  thus  helps  to  prepare 
him  for  mature  life. 

The  immediate  effects  of  such  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  literature  are  to  arouse 
the  pupil's  powers  of  thought,  broaden 
his  vision,  increase  his  vocabulary  and 
his  powers  of  expression,  and  to  stimu- 
late his  mind  in  general.  This  makes  his 
work  in  all  classes  more  intelligent,  and 
enables  him  to  gain  greater  benefit  from 
higher  education,  and  from  the  use  of 
the  public  library. 

The  far-reaching  results  of  story-tell- 
ing properly  utilized  as  a  means  of  teach- 
ing literature  cannot  be  measured.  A  gen- 
eration of  children  thus  familiarized  with 
the  cultural  forces  of  the  past,  as  con- 
served in  books,  must  grow  into  more 
highly  thinking,  cultivated  citizens,  into 
men  and  women  who  may  read  and  think, 
and  act  under  the  impulses  of  the  noblest 
ideals  of  the  past  and  present.  Thus  the 
story-hour  is  made  an  elemental  factor  in 
the  evolution  of  our  national  culture.* 

*Miss  Olcoit  has  writicn  out  of  a  very 
full  experience  for  13  years  as  head  of  the 
rhildren's  department  of  the  Carnegie 
library,  Pittsburgh,  and  as  director  of  its 
Training  school  for  children's  librarians. 
-Ed. 


It  does  not  matter  if  the  greatest  thing  for 
you  to  do  be  not  in  itself  great.  The  best 
preparation  for  greatness  comes  in  doing 
faithfully  the  little  things  that  lie  nearest.  The 
nearest  is  the  greatest  in  most  human  lives. — 
David  Starr  Jordan. 


Special  Work  of  College  and  Normal 
School  Libraries'* 


Several  days  J^o,  in  order  to  set  my 
mental  machinery  to  work  on  this  topic, 
I  took  down  from  the  shelves,  Cannon's 
Bibliography  of  library  economy,  1876- 
19C9,  and  Library  work  cumulated. 
1905-11:  A  bibliography  and  digest  of 
library  literature.  Therein  were  irany 
entries  under  the  heading  of  College  li- 
braries, but  under  normal  school  li- 
braries only  the  reference,  see  Library 
training  in  normal  schools.  Having 
looked  up  many  of  the  articles  and  read 
digests  of  many  more,  and  pondered  the 
mass  laboriously,  and  recalled  my  own 
experience  in  college  library  adminis- 
tration, I  evolved  nothing  for  this  paper 
but  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  story. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  two  men,  heads  of  a 
large  banking  firm  in  New  York,  were 
greatly  worried  and  puzzled  over  the 
provisions  of  the  income  tax  law.  Each 
agreed  to  go  over  the  text  of  the  law 
carefully  by  himself  the  following  week- 
end and  on  Monday  report.  Mr  A.  shut 
himself  up  for  two  days  and  worked  out 
the  only  possible  interpretation.  Mr  B. 
did  likewise.  Monday  morning  they  met 
at  the  bank  and  elucidated  entirely  dif- 
ferent solutions. 

Almost  every  department  of  college 
library  administration  has  some  special 
feature  that  differs  from  the  administra- 
tion of  a  public  library.  There  is  not 
time  enough  to  discuss  the  special  kind 
of  building  that  is  best  for  the  college  li- 
brary, nor  the  personnel  and  training  of 
the  staff,  nor  the  apportionment  of  funds, 
nor  the  methods  of  book-buying.  We 
must  even  pass  hurriedly  over  the  fas- 
cinating subject  of  book -select  ion  and 
dismiss  cataloging  and  classification  in 
a  brief  paragraph  to  hasten  on  to  our 
most  distinctive  feature — the  readers. 
The  people  who  use  a  library  are  the  fac- 
tors that  determine  its  administration: 
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college  professors  and  eoll^e  students 
determine  the  special  work  of  a  college 
library. 

Given  a  clientele  composed,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  trained  experts  in  every  field 
of  knowledge,  and  on  the  other,  of 
youths  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  in- 
tellectual life,  the  college  librarian  has 
at  once  a  task  different  from  other  li- 
brarians and  one  that  affects  every  phase 
of  the  library's  activities — from  the  first 
planning  of  a  suitable  building  to  the 
final  consummation  of  satisfying  the 
most  exacting  professor  and  transform- 
ing the  most  indolent  student.  Readers 
in  public  libraries  are  of  more  varied 
types  and  the  problem  there  is  more  one 
of  averages,  while  in  the  college  li- 
brary the  problem  is  rather  one  of 
extremes :  the  public  library  educates 
people  informally;  the  college  library  is 
the  laboratory  of  an  institution  that  edu- 
cates formally. 

In  this  laboratory,  the  problem  of 
book-selection  is  a  definite  problem  lai^e- 
ly  and  is  confined,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  the  needs  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  institution.  These  needs 
are  naturally  determined  by  the  teach- 
ing force,  within  the  limits  of  the  book- 
fund,  as  apportioned  among  depart- 
ments. To  a  limited  extent,  as  far  as 
funds  allow,  the  needs  of  individual 
professors  along  lines  of  particular  in- 
vestigation, should  be  met.  One  of  the 
librarian's  most  difficult  problems  is  to 
keep  the  selection  properly  balanced  and 
at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  demands  of 
professors.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  larger  apportiotunent  of  money  for 
general  books  than  for  any  one  depart- 
ment. This  general  fund  is_also  the 
source  from  which  to  supply  all  books 
for  encouraging  students  to  wider  read- 
ing. In  every  case  of  selection,  the  li- 
brarian should  be  the  final  authority,  be- 
cause he  can  see  the  needs  of  the  library 
as  a  whole,  better  than  one  or  more  in- 
structors can.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  type  of  professor  who  insists  on  buy- 
ing a  very  expensive  reference  work 
which  is  already  in  the  general  library, 
because  he  finds  it  inconvenient  to  walk 


across  the  campus  to  use  it  at  the  li- 
brary. The  librarian  must  deal  politely 
but  very  firmly  with  that  type.  A  more 
difficult  case  to  handle,  is  the  instructor 
who  insists  on  developing  the  collection 
on  the  modern  drama  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  standard  and  much  needed  books 
in  the  whole  range  of  literature ;  or  the 
man  who  wants  all  the  freak  books  on 
the  fourth  dimension,  to  the  exclusion  of 
a  good  working  library  in  mathematics. 
There  is  the  very  superior  type,  who 
finds  on  the  new  books  shelf  Bryce's 
South  America  and  breathlessly  hunting 
out  the  librarian  discourses  wisely  on  the 
foolishness  of  buying  Bryce  instead  of 
Garcia-Calderon's  Latin -Am  erica.  The 
librarian  listens  with  interest  and  does 
not  offer  the  information  that  Calderon 
has  been  ordered  but  has  not  arrived. 
There  is  also  a  type  of  instructor  who  in 
spite  of  his  being  a  very  successful 
teacher  is  not  familiar  with  the  best 
books  in  his  subject.  Such  a  case  is 
most  difficult  to  handle  and  requires  the 
sort  of  adroitness  that  will  result  in  the 
librarian's  selecting  the  books  really  and 
the  instructor  proudly  thinking  he  has 
made  the  selection. 

When  it  comes  to  selecting  books  for 
the  student  half  of  your  patrons,  the  mat- 
ter is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  what  they  want — 
for  they  usually  want  nothing — ^but  of 
what  you  think  will  interest  them  and 
will  form  in  them  a  library  and  reading 
habit  that  will  cling  to  them  all  their 
lives. 

In  a  college  library,  except  in  the  case 
of  fiction  and  biography,  books  are  gen- 
erally classified  rather  closely.  The  Dec- 
imal classification  can  be  modified  to  ad- 
vantage in  several  classes,  and  it  is  us- 
ually best  to  keep  together  all  an  author's 
works,  no  matter  what  violence  it  may  do 
to  the  T),  C.  We  have  all  struggled  with 
the  intricacies  of  classifying  and  have 
often  found  it  a  subject  of  difficult  ad- 
justment. The  path  of  the  classifier  may 
be  constantly  illuminated  if  he  will  keep 
the  vision  of  future  generations  ever  be- 
fore him.  Then,  the  feat  of  classifying 
two  copies  of  the  same  book  in  diflferent 
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places,  because  the  department  of  educa- 
tion ordered  one  copy  and  the  department 
of  economics  the  other,  will  never  occur 
to  him  as  a  sane  thing  to  do.  If  one  li- 
brarian I  have  heard  of  had  kept  this 
outlook  into  the  future  as  he  performed 
his  daily  task,  the_  new  professor  of  ge- 
ology would  not  have  discovered  Rus- 
kin's  Stones  of  Venice  unblushingly  re- 
posing on  the  geology  shelves.  College 
professors,  as  a  whole,  distinctly  dislike 
consulting  a  card  catalog,  and  no 
amount  of  expert  work  you  may  put 
upon  cataloging  will  atone  for  having 
classified  a  book  in  its  Ic^cal  place, 
rather  than  in  the  place  the  professor 
expected  it  to  be  on  the  shelves.  If  we 
hope  to  classify  conservatively,  consis- 
tently and  usefully,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  urge  more  and  more  on  professors  the 
simplicity  and  common-sense  of  the  cata- 
log as  the  complete  index  to  the  books 
on  the  shelves.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  talk  over  the  classification  of  doubtful 
books  with  the  professors  who  use  them 
most  and  strive  to  classify  usefully  even 
if  it  seems  inconsistent  Many  of  these 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  classifying 
are  eliminated  by  a  well-made  catalog. 
The  special  task  is,  first  to  make  a  very 
full  and  intelligent  catalog  and  then  to 
train  everybody  to  use  it. 

The  matter  of  training  readers  to  use 
the  library  is  the  most  important  work 
the  librarian  has  to  perform.  Ever^  other 
step  in  the  long  process  of  gettmg  the 
book  to  the  reader  is  subordinate  to  it. 
In  the  college  and  normal  school  library 
the  task  is  a  much  more  definite  one  than 
in  any  other  type  of  library. 

Up  to  this  point,  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  work  of  the  college 
and  normal  school  library.  Every  li- 
brary is  of  course  governed  by  local  con- 
ditions somewhat.  But  in  the  matter 
of  training  students  in  the  use  of  books, 
there  should  be  a  distinct  difference.  No 
librarian  would  presume  to  instruct  pro- 
fessors in  the  use  of  books  even  though 
many  members  of  the  faculty  might 
profit  by  such  training  just  as  much  as  a 
librarian  would  profit  by  taking  various 
courses  in  the  curriculum.     The  library 


can,  however,  offer  every  one  help  in  us- 
ing its  resources  by  means  of  a  library 
hand-book,  such  as  many  college  libraries 
have  compiled.  Such  a  hand-book  gives 
all  the  material  and  clerical  guidance  an 
instructor  needs  to  make  the  resources 
of  the  library  completely  accessible  to 
him.  It  is  also  a  great  help  to  students 
when  formal  instruction  cannot  be  given. 

In  some  collies,  courses  in  bibliog- 
raphy and  reference  work  are  required; 
in  more,  such  courses  are  elective;  and 
in  most  no  such  courses  are  offered  at 
all.  Most  librarians  agree  that  such 
courses  should  be  required  and  that  they 
could  be  given  best  by  the  librarian.  Col- 
lege authorities  do  not  agree  either  on  re- 
quiring such  courses  or  on  the  instruc- 
tion being  given  by  the  librarian.  If 
professors  and  college  presidents  could 
be  detailed  to  serve  at  the  reference  desk 
of  their  libraries  for  just  one  day,  I  be- 
lieve required  courses  in  reference  work 
or  the  use  of  books  would  straightway 
be  put  into  the  curriculum  and  the  li- 
brarian be  asked  to  give  the  courses. 

Until  such  instruction  is  given  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  college  library  to  try 
all  sorts  of  devices  to  encourage  students 
to  read  widely  and  intelligently.  Many 
students  never  read  a  line  outside  of  re- 
quirements in  collateral  reading  and  when 
the  classics  of  literature  are  giv-n  a  boy 
as  a  task,  the  result  is  often  distaste  and 
an  atrophied  desire  for  reading  of  any 
kind.  It  is  tragic  to  see  a  lx>y  wade 
through  David  Copperfield  and  then  re- 
quest for  his  next  requirement  a  "shorter 
book,"  Given  a  choice  of  two  of  Scott's 
novels,  the  least  number  of  pages  at 
once  decides  for  him  which  to  take,  no 
matter  how  much  more  interesting  you 
tell  him  the  other  book  is.  It  is  possible 
to  entice  students  to  other  reading.  Bul- 
letin board  suggestions,  "Leisure  hour 
shelves,"  new  books,  tactful  remarks 
at  the  loan  desk,  even  a  little  pleasant 
humor  to  certain  types  of  students  is  a 
spur.  College  students  have  the  most  re- 
markable faculty  for  reading  the  great- 
est books  in  their  collateral  and  yet  know- 
ing neither  author  nor  title.  They  request 
books  at  the  desk  in  such  absurd  ways 
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that  only  a  person  long  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  students  and  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  each  professor,  could  pos- 
sibly decipher  their  wants.  Last  year, 
we  endeavored  to  correct  this  slovenly 
habit  of  asking  for  books  and  posted  the 
following  verses  on  the  bulletin-board. 
The  Nameless  Ones 


"Ah,"  cried  a  book,  "in  the  Past  o'er  my 
pages, 
Poets  have  paused,  then  my  name  had  its 

Fondly  I  thought  it  would  ring  through  the 
ages, 
Now  they  scarce  learn   it  to  please   Dr. 

"Mine,"  cried  the  next,  "is  a  pitiful  story— 
Me  they  ne'er  call  for  by  title  at  all— 

'What    do  you   call    it — I    don't   know    the 
title- 
It  may  be  by  Froebel- it's  for  Dr.  Ball.'" 

Down  at  the  end  is  a  third  voice  uplifted, 
Laden   with   sorrow,    though   patient   and 

"How  could  you  bear,  friends,  a  fate  such  as 


Still  falls  the  dusk  and  the  shadows  grow 

Once  more  the  chorus  ascends  woefully, 
"Once   we   were    Shakespeare,   and    Milton, 
and   Wordsworth, 
Now  we  are    Nameless  Ones — Nameless 

[A.  T.  Eaton] 
The  results  were  gratifying  from  even 
so  playful  an  effort  to  instruct,  and  this 
year  nearly  all  students  except  fresh- 
men, at  least  ask  for  something  intel- 
ligible, even  if  many  insist  on  having 
Johnson's  "Spectator"  and  Keat's  "Ode 
on  the  Nativity." 

The  best  solution,  I  believe,  of  having 
a  student-body  trained  to  use  books,  will 
be  in  training  high  school  teachers  in 
normal  schools,  who  in  turn  will  teach 
their  pupils  the  great  value  of  knowing 
how  to  use  a  library.     Send  up  to  col- 


lege all  students  with  this  knowledge  and 
it  will  not  only  equip  them  for  the  most 
thorough  work,  but  it  will  save  time  for 
wider  reading. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the 
special  work  of  the  normal  school  li- 
brary— the  giving  of  required  courses  in 
the  use  of  books  and  elementary  li- 
brary methods.  Until  these  courses  are 
required  of  all  teachers,  and  are  given 
by  competent  librarians,  the  secondary 
schools  are  being  neglected.  Not  only 
the  handful  of  high-school  students  who 
go  on  to  college  are  being  neglected,  but 
what  is  a  far  more  serious  thing,  the 
mass  of  pupils  whose  formal  education 
ends  with  the  high-school.  Unless  those 
students  are  trained  to  form  the  library 
and  reading  habit  while  they  are  in 
school,  ten  chances  to  one,  the  public  li- 
brary— where  they  may  continue  their 
education  and  reading — never  knows 
them.  School  library  laws  are  prc^es- 
sive  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  most 
of  our  states  are  rather  liberal  in  pro- 
viding money  for  school  libraries;  but 
how  efficient  have  these  libraries  been 
after  they  have  been  provided?  The 
schools  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  trained 
librarian  and  an  overworked  teacher  has 
to  do  duty  as  librarian.  If  that  teacher 
had  been  trained  in  her  normal  college 
library,  she  would  not  only  be  competent 
to  make  the  school  library  efficient,  but 
she  would  lighten  her  burden  and  bring 
a  keen  interest  to  her  task.  Her  col- 
leagues, trained  in  the  same  way,  would 
help  her  by  teaching  their  pupils  how  to 
use  their  well-organized  library. 

TThis  is  no  theoretical  picture,  normal 
colleges  have  made  the  experiment  and 
the  results  have  proved  the  wisdom  of 
their  efforts.  It  is  our  duty  to  study  the 
problem  as  it  confronts  us  and  make 
every  effort  to  do  this  work  in  our  li- 
braries. Working  through  teachers  and 
the  schools  in  this  way.  we  shall  be  able 
to  stir  up  such  an  eager  desire  for  effi- 
cient libraries — both  school  and  public — 
that  citizens  of  the  next  generation  will 
recf^nize  the  proper  value  of  the  li- 
brary in  the  educational  system  of  the 
state. 
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Making  the  Library  Earn  Its  Salt 

WUlis  H.  Kerr,  librarun  of  Kanus  State 

normal  school,  Emporia 

The  library  is  fundamental  in  educa- 
tion. This  paper  is  a  discussion  of  the 
library's  use  in  school  work. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  nowadays 
in  the  public  schools?  An  obvious  answer 
is :  Teach  boys  and  girls  to  read,  to  write, 
to  spell,  to  add  and  subtract  and  multi- 
ply, to  ilnderstand  nature,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  past,  to  think,  and  to  ex- 
press thought.  But  why  do  we  value 
these  accomplishments  of  our  teaching? 
Why  not  let  everyone  spell  for  himself? 
We  learn  to  spell  alike  because  we  have 
to  understand  one  another.  Why  do  we 
organize  the  facts  of  nature  and  teach 
science?  Because  we  have  been  learn- 
ing about  the  world  for  hundreds  of 
years  and  we  find  it  is  essential  for  all 
alike  to  share  that  knowledge.  Why 
teach  history?  Because  history  is  the 
story  of  how  men  have  gotten  along  with 
each  other  in  the  past,  and  we  thus 
learn  how  to  get  along  with  each  other 
now. 

Thus  far  we  answer  that  in  school  we 
are  trying  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  see 
themselves  in  relation  to  the  world  and 
their  fellow  men.  And  why  do  we  teach 
how  to  think  and  express  thought?  Be- 
cause every  one  of  us  must  realize  our 
self,  settle  our  own  problems,  do  our 
own  work.  We  must  come  to  ourselves. 
And  so  we  answer  hnally  that  nowa- 
days in  school  we  are  trying  to  train 
boys  and  girls  to  understand  themselves 
and  to  be  able  to  do  their  part  in  the 
world. 

We  are  trying  to  connect  our  school 
work  with  everyday  affairs.  Why?  To 
make  sure  that  Thomas  Phillips  will  get 
the  idea  that  school  is  part  of  the  farm 
and  the  farm  part  of  the  school.  We 
want  Mary  Andrews  to  be  sure  that  the 
Mother  Nature  she  hears  about  in  school 
is  the  same  Mother  Nature  that  helps  us 
make  butter  and  bake  bread.  It  won't 
do  for  Donald  Gray  to  think  for  one  in- 
stant that  only  in  school  is  "honesty  the 
best  policy."  We  are  making  the  play- 
ground part  of  the  school  work.    We  are 


making  school  work  and  home  work  and 
farm  work  one  and  the  same,  and  all 
worth  while. 

Now  in  this  school  process  of  enabling 
boys  and  girls  to  realize  themselves  and 
adjust  themselves  to  their  surroundings, 
how  is  the  school  library  fundamental? 
For  that  is  my  thesis.  Herein:  The 
right  sort  of  library  rightly  used  sup- 
plies a  natural  means  of  self-realization 
and  self-adjustment  supplemental  to  all 
the  other  school  agencies  and  effective 
where  all  other  agencies  fail. 

The  library  supplements  the  charac- 
ter and  learning  of  the  teacher.  Who 
of  us  is  so  sure  of  his  all-round  qualifi- 
cations that  he  is  content  to  give  his  pu- 
pils only  his  limited  self?  Teacher  and 
textbook  and  blackboard  are  time-hon- 
ored and  worthy  means  of  instruction. 
Now  instruction  may  be  carefully  re- 
peated until  the  matter  is  learned,  but 
instruction  is  not  self-realization,  not  a 
guarantee  that  the  pupil  knows  its  mean- 
ing. 

The  right  sort  of  library  begins  where 
teacher's  instruction  ends.  Think  what 
happens  when  Donald  Gray  takes  up  a 
library  book.  He  reads  in  leisure  time. 
He  reads  because  he  wants  to.  He  can 
read  again  what  he  missed  when  the  door 
slammed.  He  can  read  as  rapidly  or  as 
slowly  as  his  abilities  demand.  The  in- 
ner eye  of  imagination  is  keen.  He  even 
finds  himself  in  this  book,  and  Mother, 
— and  that  boy  who  sits  over  there  I  "And 
— why; — Abe  Lincoln  just  shook  his  fist 
at  those  men  and  told  them  he'd  save  the 
Union  if  he  had  to  die  for  it — and  so 
would  It"  "My-0,  that  was  a  funny 
thing  to  do — fly  a  kite  and  put  a  key 
on  the  end  of  the  string  in  a  bottle  on 
the  ground — and  the  lightning  came 
down  and  stayed  in  that  bottle,  and  he 
carried  it  around  with  him  and  set  it 
off — crack!  But  I  can  make  my  own 
electricity  in  a  battery  jar.  Ben  Frank- 
lin didn't  know  how  to  do  that!" 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  claim  credit  to 
the  school  library  alone  for  these  facts 
and  enthusiasms  inculcated  into  the  boy. 
The  teacher  does  her  part.  But  the  li- 
brary works  all  the  time  and  doesn't  get 
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tired.  The  library  doesn't  have  spells 
of  the  blues  and  moods  to  bite  nails. 
Moreover,  the  boy  chooses  his  own  book 
(all  the  books  having  been  wisely  chosen 
by  teacher),  and  he  may  choose  and 
choose  again.  He  may  adapt  his  reading 
to  his  state  of  mind  and  heart, — pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  library  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  dictionary,  a  cyclo- 
pedia, and  a  set  of  somebody's  lectures 
on  oriental  literature  purchased  from  an 
agent  at  twice  its  value.  The  school  li- 
brary is  not  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
of  our  teaching.  But  I  do  feel  that  the 
use  of  the  library  as  an  educational  force. 
an  essential  supplement  to  the  teacher's 
work,  is  not  sufficiently  understood  and 
cherished. 

The  purpose  of  a  library  is  not  that  a 
man  shall  sit  with  his  nose  in  a  book. 
A  school  library  is  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  end  is  not  simply  that  pupils  shall 
read  books.  The  end  is  fuller  and  larger 
life,  because  of  the  world  of  experience 
opened  by  the  book. 

Nor  is  the  school  library's  work  done 
when  school  is  over.  In  the  average  five, 
six,  or  eight  years  of  schooling  your 
future  man  and  woman  ought  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  getting  the  good  from  books. 
If  you  train  him  thus,  you  start  him  on  a 
lifelong  process  of  education.  The  peo- 
ple's university,  the  continuation  school 
for  everybody,  is  the  public  library.  It  is 
for  the  school  to  begin  a  man's  educa- 
tion, not  to  end  it. 

5iomeone  is  saying,  "That's  all  right, 
young  man,  but  you  wouldn't  talk  library 
so  hard  if  you  knew  my  boys  and  girls. 
Why,  they  read  too  much  I  They'd  rather 
read  than  get  their  lessons." — Well,  I 
think  I'd  he  thankful  that  they  want  to 
read.  It  shows  that  I  am  teaching  some- 
thing. And  I  think  I'd  try  to  make  the 
lessons  as  interesting  as  the  books.  I'd 
enter  into  good-natured  rivalry  with 
those  books.  And  I  wouldn't  be  so 
criminal — there  is  no  other  word  for  it 
— as  to  discourage  any  good  reading. 
Why  not  utilize  the  reading  interest?  In- 
terest can  be  directed. 

And  now  someone  is  saying,  "Well, 
you  don't  know  my  boys  and  girls.    They 


don't  care  for  books.  They'd  rather 
romp  and  play. — no  use  for  me  to  have 
a  library."  If  I  were  that  teacher,  1  be- 
lieve I  would  be  alarmed  because  I  hadn't 
succeeded  in  interesting  my  boys  and 
girls  in  something  more  than  themselves. 
I  believe  I  would  bum  the  library  books 
that  couldn't  interest  my  pupils,  and  I 
would  buy  some  that  would.  And  I 
wouldn't  buy  sawdust  novels. 

Which  suggests  the  question :  How  am 
I  going  to  prevent  my  boys  from  read- 
ing bad,  blood  and  thunder  books;  and 
my  girls  from  going  crazy  over  stuff 
and  nonsense?  For  one  thing,  don't 
condemn  the  bad  book.  If  you  want 
William  to  read  the  vicious  thing,  just 
say  to  him.  "William,  that's  a  bad 
book,  not  fit  for  any  boy  to  read."  You 
know  what  William  will  do.  A  wise 
man  once  found  one  of  his  boys  reading 
a  Nick  Carter  story.  This  is  what  he 
said :  "Hello,  James,  that  looks  pretty 
good  to  me.  When  you  get  through 
with  it,  won't  you  let  me  read  it?  And 
I  think  I've  got  a  story  you'll  like  even 
better."  James  answered,  "Sure,  I  will." 
He  took  the  Nick  Carter  to  the  wise 
teacher  and  received  Edward  Eggles- 
ton's  "The  Graysons,"  And  he  never 
read  another  Nick  Carter.  ( By  the  way, 
the  author  of  the  Nick  Carter  stories  is 
said  to  have  been  the  gentlest,  sweetest, 
mildest  sort  of  gentleman.)  And  then, 
do  you  know  that  if  teacher  dotes  on 
sawdust  novels,  the  girls  somehow  do 
likewise?  In  most  of  us  the  love  of 
lx)oks  is  not  innate.  It  has  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  us  by  a  personality.  It  has 
to  be  caught,  not  taught. 

Further,  in  the  matter  of  what  M 
vicious  and  nonsense  for  children,  the 
doctors  disagree.  One  high-minded  pub- 
lic man  has  declared  that  as  a  boy  he  read 
all  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  and 
that  every  boy  worth  his  salt  did  the 
same.  The  evil,  if  any,  passed  over  his 
head.  Ruskin  affirms  that  infinitely  more 
harm  is  done  by  bad  history  or  phil- 
osophy or  science  than  by  the  worst  type 
of  fiction.  Recently  a  talented  professor 
of  literature  at  Columbia  university, 
New   York,  said   to  a  gathering  of   li- 
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brarians  that  he  doubted  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  bad  book;  there  are  bad  peo- 
ple in  books  and  bad  people  who  read 
books.  One  of  the  best  read  and  ablest 
school  men  I  know  had  parents  who  be- 
lieved that  even  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
is  a  vicious  writer.  One  daj,  out  on  his 
uncle's  farm,  this  boy  found  a  paper- 
bound  copy  of  "Treasure  Island,"  put  it 
into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  went  to  his 
room,  locked  the  door,  and  then  read 
eagerly,  trying  to  imagine  he  was  read- 
ing a  bad  bookl    Which  it  isn't 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  men, 
the  statesman,  Ruskin,  the  Columbia  pro- 
fessor, and  my  friend  the  schoolman, — 
everyone  of  them  came  into  contact  with 
the  wise  man  who  put  something  better 
into  his  hands.  The  point  is:  Be  not 
content  with  the  poor  stuff  or  the  medi- 
ocre. Begin  with  it  if  necessary,  don't 
drop  down  to  it.  Always  something  bet- 
ter. 

Someone  says  dejectedly,  "I  just  can't 
get  my  board  to  vote  any  money  for  li- 
brary, and  I  don't  see  how  to  raise  it 
myself."  Many  school  boards  fail  to 
provide  library  funds  because  the  matter 
has  never  been  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion. Aren't  you  sometimes  in  position 
to  say  to  a  board,  "I'll  teach  your  school, 
but  I  must  have  some  money  for  our 
school  library"?  Where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way.  And  why  shouldn't  Kan- 
sas have  a  state  law,  as  many  of  her 
neighbors  do,  compelling  school  boards 
to  set  aside  a  c^ain  sum  per  year  for 
library  purposes?  Teachers  should  ask 
that  question  till  it  is  answered  rightly. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  do  more  than 
that :  they  ofle:-  state  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts for  library  purchases  from  an  ap- 
proved list.  For  the  first  year  that  state 
gives  twenty  <^illars  if  the  district  pro- 
vides another  twenty  dollars.  After  the 
first  year  the  state  gives  ten  dollars  per 
year  if  the  district  helps  itself  by  an 
equal  sum.    Why  not  in  Kansas? 

But  then,  until  we  get  our  compulsory 
library  law  and  our  state  aid,  and  when 
our  school  district  meetings  cannot  or 
will  not  vote  library  funds,  how  are  we 
to  raise  the  money?     No  general  pre- 


scription can  be  given.  Each  community 
must  work  out  its  own  method.  Only 
be  sure  that  if  you  want  the  money 
enough,  you  will  get  it. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  money 
for  any  library  is  to  let  the  library  make 
good.  Make  it  earn  its  salt.  I  know  of 
a  library  that  did  that  very  thing.  Peo- 
ple said  all  the  other  libraries  ever  es- 
tablished in  that  town  had  failed.  But 
this  library  made  good,  and  when  it 
asked  for  a  public  tax  levy  its  best  argu- 
ment was  a  list  of  its  patrons,  a  whole 
page  in  the  local  daily  paper, — and  in 
the  list  were  the  names  of  the  children 
of  the  men  who  were  talking  loudest 
against  the  library.  That  library  earned 
its  salt.  Any  school  library  will  com- 
mand financial  support,  once  it  interests 
the  boys  and  girls.  And  there  is  every 
reason  why  most  school  libraries  should 
interest  and  serve  the  grown-ups  of  the 
community. 

In  selecting  books,  remember  the  lit- 
tle folks.  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  for 
every  book  we  buy  for  the  high  school, 
we  ought  to  buy  two  for  the  grammar 
grades  and  three  for  the  primary  and 
kindergarten. 

Please  don't  always  buy  the  cheapest 
edition.  Whether  is  it  better  to  have 
three  books  of  mediocre  attractiveness, 
or  one  book  resistlessly  attractive?  Here 
is  that  classic  of  the  sea,  "Two  years 
before  the  mast,"  in  a  decidedly  good 
plain  edition  (Riverside  school  library 
edition,  Houghton-Mifflin).  It  sells  for 
seventy  cents.  Here  is  the  same  book, 
published  by  the  same  house,  illustrated 
in  color,  wide  margins, — a  book  with  a 
grip.  It  sells  for  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
Put  them  side  by  side  on  the  library 
shelf.  Which  will  be  picked  up  first? 
Which  will  be  read  the  of tener?  Which 
will  make  the  more  vivid  impression? 
Which  will  command  the  more  respect 
for  the  library  ?  In  terms  of  use  and  re- 
sults, which  is  the  cheaper  book?  The 
more  efficient  book?  So  let's  have,  now 
and  then  at  least,  a  specially  good  edi- 
tion. It  will  help  all  the  others  earn 
their  salt 
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And  the  library  doesn't  need  to  be 
just  stories.  Fact  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction.  For  the  boys  we  must  have 
machinery  books  as  well  as  lives  of 
the  heroes;  for  the  girls,  a  little  cook- 
book or  a  biography  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale as  well  as  Miss  Alcott's  stories.  Re- 
member, too,  that  in  our  school  library 
boys  and  girls  are  to  find  themselves  and 
their  world. 

Some  sort  of  system  in  the  care  of 
t.ie  library  is  necessary.  Moreover,  it 
helps  earn  the  library  salt.  A  simple 
scheme  of  classification  and  book  num- 
bering. At  least  a  numerical  accession 
record  from  the  very  first;  and  after  a 
while  a  simple  card  catalog.  A  definite 
charging  system,  so  that  you  can  tell  at 
any  moment  who  has  a  certain  book, 
when  it  is  due,  and  how  many  and  what 
books  Ralph  Jones  is  reading.  Most  im- 
portant, regular  daily  library  hours.  The 
library  thus  organized  and  cared  for  is 
not  going  to  be  lost  every  two  years ;  it 
is  going  to  gain  and  keep  the  enthusiasm 
of  pupils;  and  it  will  win  its  own  sup- 
port from  the  community. 

No  teacher  should  work  without  a  li- 
brary. Have  one  in  the  school,  anyhow. 
Get  one  for  the  public,  or  make  the 
school  library  a  community  library.  If 
the  state  laws  do  not  encourage  suffi- 
ciently, ask  for  l^slation.  If  the  library 
oi^nization  of  the  state  and  the  state 
educational  institutions  cannot  help  as 
you  would  like,  help  us  to  obtain  more 
funds. 

Remembering  that  school  does  not 
complete  education,  see  to  it  that  every 
community  has  its  public  library  con- 
scious of  its   educational   function. 

The  school  library  is  worth  its  salt 
because  of  its  educational  work. 

It  will  earn  its  salt  if  you  let  it 

fA  condensation  of  a  paper  read  before 
a  Kanps  teachers'  institute.  July,  1913.] 


The  old  mistaken  idea  that  libraries 
were  for  a  select  few,  has  certainly  been 
refuted  by  the  wide  use  that  is  made  of 
books  in  the  practical  questions  that  are 
up  for  consideration  in  these  later  days. 


The  First  Woman's  Club  in  U.  S. 

A  recent  newspaper  item  fell  under  my 
notice  of  an  address  by  a  prominent  li- 
brary lecturer,  Miss  Steams  of  Wiscon- 
sin, in  which  she  is  reported  to  have 
named  the  Sorosis  of  New  York  City  as 
ht  first  woman's  club  in  the  United 
States.  I  befieve  the  following  account 
which  is  of  record  in  the  locality,  more 
clearly  represents  the  facts,  and  will 
show  the  claim  by  the  Minerva  club  of 
New  Harmony,  Ind.,  to  have  been  the 
first  legularly  organized  woman's  club 
in  tht.  United  States,  to  be  well  founded. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  well  known  for  com- 
ment that  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  was 
founded  in  1825,  by  the  Owens,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  communistic  col- 
onies of  the  many  that  were  started  in 
that  altruistic,  transcendental,  progres- 
sive era.  This  colony  had  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  day  among 
its  members.  The  history  of  its  rise  and 
fall  and  life  in  the  village  of  New  Har- 
mony is  romantic  to  the  extreme,  but 
here  I  desire  only  to  speak  of  the  first 
regularly  oi^;aiuzed  woman's  club  in  the 
United  States. 

It  was  founded  September  20.  1859,  by 
Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy,  (or  Faunt 
l.e  Roy,)  a  granddaughter  of  Robert 
Owen,  at  her  own  home,  an  old  Rap- 
pite  house.  She  called  together  nine  of 
her  friends  and  proposed  to  establish  a 
literary  club  to  meet  once  a  week  for 
mutual  improvement.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  plan  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws. Under  this,  president,  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary  constituted  the  of- 
ficers. Early  in  the  next  year  it  was  pro- 
posed to  have  a  treasuref  and  recorder 
added,  but  as  there  was  no  money  coming 
in,  there  being  no  dues  or  fines,  these 
officers  were  voted  unnecessary,  but  the 
president  was  empowertll  to  appoint 
such  if  at  any  future  time  they  should  be 
required.  The  name,  Miherva  society, 
was  chosen,  and  a  motto  adopted,  Sap- 
ienla  gloria  corona  est.  There  was  also, 
I  understand,  a  club  pin,  which  was 
afterwards  made  into  a  regular  badge,  a 
Maltese  cross  of  laurel  wood  set  in  gold. 
The  officers  were  to  remain  in  office 
six  weeks,  the  president  writing  an  in- 
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augural  address  as  well  as  a  valedictory. 
The  business  or  proceedings  of  the  so- 
ciety were  to  be  strictly  private.  Each 
Monday  evening,  original  papers  were  to 
be  read  by  half  of  the  members,  to  be 
criticised  by  the  other  half,  and  such 
as  were  found  worthy  were  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  village  paper.  Later  de- 
bates were  added.  Seven  members  were 
a  quorum.  The  badges  were  worn  by 
officers  only  and  in  private.  In  case  of 
any  public  meeting,  the  society  was  to 
choose  a  badge  for  that  occasion. 

On  rising  to  read  a  paper,  the  member 
first  addressed  the  chair,  "Mrs  or  Miss 
President."  then,  "Ladies  of  the  Min- 
er\-a."  Mo  personal  remarlcs  were  per- 
mitted. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  know 
that  Mrs  Ella  Dietz  Oymer,  afterwards 
a  charter  member  of  the  Sorosis  ^lub, 
joined  the  Minerva  club  in  1S63  while 
visiting  New  Harmony, 

These  facts,  relating  to  the  first  club, 
are  taken  from  a  little  pamphlet  gotten 
out  by  Mrs  Rachel  Fauntterov.  She  is 
the  oldest  living  charter  member  of  the 
Minena  club  and  still  lives  in  the  old 
house  where  the  society  was  founded. 
They  were  further  verified  by  a  daughter 
of  the  founder,  Miss  EUinor  Dale  Run- 
cie.  who  lives  in  St.  Joseph. 

Mrs  Winifred  A.  Cook. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

(Indiana  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  active  and  progressive  states  in 
the  woman's  club  movement.  The  Li- 
brary commission  of  Indiana  owes  its 
existence  almost  entirely  to  the  propa- 
ganda and  loyaltv  of  the  woman's  clubs 
of  that  state.  They  have  always  been 
loyal  supporters  of  the  library  movement, 
^nd  the  Public  library  commission.  State 
library  commission  and  the  Library  trus- 
tees association  find  strong  supporters 
for  their  efforts  to  improve  the  library 
service  of  Indiana  in  the  woman's  clubs 
of  the  state.— Editor  of  P.  L.] 


"A  man  is  never  so  strong  as  when  he 
stands  upright;  the  further  he  stoops  the 
easier  he  can  be  knocked  over." 


Spell  It  "Catalog" 

A  letter  just  received  from  the  head 
of  one  of  the  best  of  the  large  libraries  in 
the  East,  contains  the  following : 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  write  directly 
lo  you  and  commend  your  editorial  on  page 
106  regarding  the  spelling  of  "catalog."  I 
feel  strongly  in  the  matter  because  of  the 
very  absurdity  of  the  French  form.  As  the 
word  is  of  strictly  Greek  origin — catalog  is 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  Greek.  French- 
ified Greek  is  a  thing  that  I  don't  under- 
stand, and  the  very  idea  of  it  has  seemed 
incongruous  and  even  ridiculous;  so  once 
more  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  stand 
you  have  taken  on  what  appears  to  be  a 
small  point  hut  is  one  of  far-reaching  sig- 

Take  Books  to  Readers 
In  the  erliest*  libraries  books  were 
like  some  notions  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  to  be  taken  only  by  violence.  We 
hav  broadened  our  ideas  like  circles  in 
the  water.  This  is  the  genesis  of  acces- 
sibility 

1)  Books  to  i>e  consulted  only  by  a 
favord  few 

2)  By  any  who  paid  the  fee 

3)  Freely  by  all,  but  no  book  to  leave 
the  bilding 

Then  came  loaning 

1 )  To  the  favored  few 

2)  To  those  who  paid  the  fee 

3)  And  then  this  splendid  modem 
conception  of  free  as  air  or  water  to  all. 

Now  we  are  in  the  third  age  of  branch 
stations  and  deliveries  by  wagons,  motor, 
messenger,  express  or  mail.  The  new 
parcel  post  greatly  stimulates  the  bibli- 
othecal  imagination. 

There  is  need  just  now  of  a  history  in 
bibliografy  of  these  later  efforts  of 
getting  books  easily  to  readers.  Many 
libraries  have  tried  more  or  less  experi- 
ments. Economy  and  efficiency  demand 
that  we  utilize  the  experience  and  ex- 
p'riments  of  others. 

I  send  this  note  to  Public  Libraries 
to  urge  your  readers  to  send  in  by  eriy 
mail  anything  in  print  telling  what, 
when,  where,  how  long,  how  successful, 

[•As  one  who  iias  earned  special  privileges 
in  library  literature  Mr  Dewey  is  allowed  to 
indulge  his  ideas  in  spelling  in  these  pages— 
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and  if  given  up,  why,  with  notes  on 
what  is  being  done  or  pland  farther 
and  what  experience  leads  each  to  think 
is  the  best  method.  Please  supplement 
what  is  sent  in  print  by  any  needed  notes 
in  ms.  All  this  material  will  be  care- 
fully digested  and  the  results  promptly 
made  available  to  all,  with  a  bibliografy 
of  what  students  of  the  question  will 
wish  to  read. 

Unles  we  stand  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  have  tried  plans  before  we 
shal  waste  time  and  money. 

To  save  time,  address  all  matter  to 
.'\dolf  Law  Voge.  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  consented 
to  summarize  this  material  and  prepare 
the  bibliografy.  Please  send  your  sug- 
gestions and  experience  by  erly  mail, 
'lest  you  forget.' 

Melvil  Dewev. 


Deferred  Subscriptions — A  New  Plan 
Editor  Public  Libraries: 

A  circular,  which  should  prove  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  the  hbrarians  of 
small  public  libraries,  especially  those 
with  limited  appropriations — and  what  li- 
braries are  exempt  from  this  class? — 
and  possibly  to  others,  has  come  to  my 
attention. 

One  Xelson  Doubleday  of  I,ocust  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.,  issues  this  leaflet  entitled: 
"THE  \EW  DEFERRED  SUB- 
SCRIPTIOX  PLAN;  the  very  best 
magazines  at  colossal  discounts,  because 
they  are  deferred  subscriptions."  His 
copies  are  new  ones  bought  from  those 
returned  by  newsdealers  to  the  publish- 
ers. His  plan  is  to  send  the  magazines 
regularly,  but  each  a  month  late. 

There  are  listed  a  dozen  magazines,  the 
following  being  among  those  generally 
found  in  libraries : 

Regular  Deferred 
price.         plan. 

Lippincott's   $3.00        $0.80 

McClure's    l.SO  .75 

Harper's  weekly S.OO  1.50 

Review  of  reviews 3.00  100 

Travel    3,00  1.00 

House  and  garden 3.00  1.10 

World's  work  3.00  1.00 

House  beautiful   3.00  1.00 

Outing     3.00  1.00 


I  am   unaware  that  any   library  has 
tried  this, 

Harold  T.  Dougherty 
Pawtucket,  R.  1.,  Mar.  18,  1914. 


Meetings  at  the  A.  L.  A. 

"One  reason  why  so  few  cities  have 
received  formal  reports  from  delegates 
to  educational  and  other  conventions 
is  that  meetings  seem  to  count  for  less 
than  meeting." 

So  says  Dr  Allen,  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  municipal  research,  who  then 
proceeds  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  "Ef- 
ficient citizenship"  leaflet,  to  lay  out  a 
group  of  "Lobby  questions,"  applicable 
to  school  superintendents  at  their  Rich- 
mond meeting  the  last  week  in  February. 
A  member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  inquires 
whether  a  similar  plan  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully worked  at  the  Washington  con- 
ference.   We  believe  it  could. 

Here  is  the  way  Dr  Allen  has  worked 
it  out  as  illustrated  by  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions taken  at  random. 

Systematic  instruction  of  parents  in  help- 
ing schools — ask  Superintendent  Horn  of 
Houston. 

Outside  cooperation  with  rural  schools — ask 
State  Superintendents  Preston  of  Washington 
and  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Have  you  any  questions  in  library 
work  that  you  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered? Have  you  problems  you  would 
like  to  discuss? 

If  so  send  the  questions  to  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters. 

Has  your  library  solved  some  problem 
or  undertaken  some  enterprise  that  you 
think  would  be  interesting  and  valuable 
to  your  colleagues  ? 

Send  in  a  brief  statement  about  it  to 
headquarters  with  permission  for  us  to 
print  it  and  refer  inquiries  to  you,  as 
in  the  above  two  illustrations  from  Dr 
Allen's  list. 

We  will  compile  the  questions  and 
hints  sent  in  and  print  them  in  the  May 
Bulletin  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  when  you 
get  to  Washington  you  will  doubtless  find 
a  chance  to  have  a  "lobby  conference" 
with  the  one  who  can  help  you  to  an- 
swer your  qupstion. 

G,  B.  Utlev,  Secretary. 
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Library  Bureau Publisbera 

H.  B.  AHBBN  ...       BUtoi 

Subuription S2  a  year 

Five  copiea  lo  one  library      •  S8  a  year 

Single  number 25  cento 

Foreign  subscriptions     -     -    -    $2^  a  year 

Bnlcrcd  u  Mcond-clus  nutlcr  ilny  I1. 1SK.U  ihePoit 

Bjr  the  nila  of  the  banki  of  ChiOKO  an  Bicbaim 
chuie  o(  10  MDt*  U  ni*de  on  all  out-of-lown  cbeck*  for 

cbccki  on  New  York  or  CbiOKo  bank*  or  DoM-oSee 
moncx  onierv  should  lie  lent. 

Wbcn*  chAore  of  addresi  IB  ordered  bolbth 


effect  itaouldbeKnt.    Otherwlae  it  ii  uiumed  tl 
tiDUTice  of  the  flubacripIioD  a  deiind^ 

CopteifaiJinr  toreftebaubicriben.  tbrtnurb  lo 
DUilB^  will  be  duplicated  witboul  cbarre  if  rcqx 


Stale  library  effort  in  lUinoia— The 
State  library  of  Illinois  has  sent  out  a 
notice  through  the  libraries  of  the  state 
that  it  will  be  glad  to  institute  a  system 
of  inter-library  loans  with  libraries  in 
other  towns  and  cities  in  Illinois,  or  with 
schools  and  other  institutions  in  places 
where  there  is  no  library. 

This  is  a  most  commendable  spirit  and 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  State  library, 
though  it  may  come  with  something  of 
surprise  to  the  libraries  of  the  state,  none 
of  which,  doubtless,  has  ever  heard  of 
anything  of  the  kind  from  the  State  li- 
brary before.    The  sign  is  a  hopeful  one. 

The  Library  extension  commission  is 
also  moving  in  a  little  more  effective  way 
than  it  has  heretofore  and  reports  of 
the  assistance  given  to  trustees,  to  li- 
brarians in  isolated  parts  of  the  state, 
are  finding  their  way  to  public  knowl- 
edge. 


Perhaps  library  affairs  in  Illinois  may 
move  the  more  rapidly  on  account  of  the 
long  delay  in  starting,  as  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  benefit  by  the  past  experiences 
of  other  more  active  communities. 

On  the  outpoata— The  third  annual  re- 
port of  the  Public  library  of  Calgary 
gives  one  reading  i^  the  impression  of  a 
live,  up-to-date  library  that  is  fairly  ful- 
filling the  claim,  "The  public  library  is 
an  integral  part  of  public  education." 

Under  departmental  reports,  a  show- 
ing is  made  that  indicates  the  interest 
and  effective  work  in  all  the  activities 
of  Calgary.  With  the  university  and 
public  schools,  great  activity  is  shown, 
and  the  library  in  a  remarkable  degree 
■s  interested  in  all  the  civic  movements 
and  conditions  of  the  place.  The  "tech- 
nical reference  department"  sounds 
strange  when  one  thinks  of  the  locality 
of  the  library,  but  when  one  reads  of 
the  growth  in  various  activities  in  that 
part  of  the  countr}',  the  thought  readily 
follows  that  such  a  department  may  be 
useful,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  this  instance. 

Gub  meetings  and  lectures  of  all  kinds 
have  turned  to  the  library  as  a  civic  and 
social  center,  and  the  library  seems  to 
have  responded  in  a  way  that  has  been 
helpful  in  extension  of  serious  reading 
of  all  kinds.  A  record  of  reaching  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  town  in 
three  years  with  a  circulation  of  nearly 
three  per  cent  per  capita,  is  somethir^ 
that  many  libraries  in  larger  and  older 
places  do  not  have. 

Questionable  methoda— It  is  rqwrted 
that  the  work  of  the  Public  library  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  is  in  danger  of  being 
sadly  crippled,  because  the  City  council 
has  expended  $10,616  from  the  library 
funds  without  sanction  or  knowledge  of 
the  Library  board,  and  the  library  funds 
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are  therefore  in  arrears  to  the  amount 
of  $1^7,  It  would  seem  entirely  im- 
possible to  conduct  a  public  library  or 
any  other  sort  of  public  institution  where 
a  city  council  assumes  such  authority  as 
has  been  displayed  in  this  instance.  It 
reduces  the  Library  board,  as  has  been 
said,  to  merely  an  aggre^tion  of  clerks 
and  office  boys,  with  no  authority,  what- 
soever. Inasmuch  as  the  library  tax  in 
Helena  was  voted  by  the  people  them- 
selves, the  action  of  the  council  in  dis- 
sipating the  fund  gathered  from  this  tax, 
is  most  reprehensible. 

The  dosing  of  Drexel  libmy  school — 
The  notice  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
library  school  at  Drexet  institute  causes 
deep  regret.  The  reasons  which  are  given 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  school 
would  seem  to  be  strong  reasons  for  a 
continuance  of  the  same. 

If  there  was  a  more  general  realiza- 
tion of  the  situation  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  Philadelphia,  the  tatter  ought 
to  be  quick  and  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  a  good  li- 
brary school  in  their  midst,  to  demand  at 
least  one  hundred  carefully  trained  and 
educated  library  workers  every  year,  and 
these  should  be  furnished  by  Drexel  in- 
stitute. If  "Drexel  institute  is  to  be 
made  a  school  primarily  for  Greater 
Philadelphia,"  certainly  here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  doing  a  work  which  in  ef- 
fectiveness and  far-reaching  results  could 
not  be  outstripped  by  any  other  of  its 
departments. 

It  is  reported  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  administration 
of  the  Drexel  institute  library  school  in 
recent  years,  and  many  hoped  that  under 
the  new  administration,  just  coming  in, 
that  the  school  would  have  a  stilt  further 
opportunity  for  development  and  sub- 
stantial prc^ess. 


Postal  librarie»— It  is  stated  that  the 
Canadian  government  has  under  consid- 
eration the  idea  of  establishing  lending 
libraries  in  the  post  offices  of  Canada. 
Sad  to  relate,  the  country  newspapers 
of  Canada  have  taken  up  the  idea  and 
are  working  very  strenuously  in  behalf 
of  it,  on  the  plea  that  the  post  office 
operates  everywhere  and  all  the  time, 
and  has  housing  facilities  in  every  com- 
munity, and  that  under  the  present  con- 
ditions the  lar^st  part  of  the  people  are 
out  of  reach  of  libraries. 

Such  a  plan  might  be  adopted  for  the 
distribution  of  books,  but  not  by  the 
greatest  stretch  of  meaning  could  such  a 
scheme  be  called  library  service.  It  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  notion  that  a  collection  of 
books  makes  a  library.  It  is  a  beautiful 
theory  to  say  that  people  will  read  if  books 
are  within  reach  of  them,  but  the  facts  in 
the  case  do  not  bear  out  the  theory.  It 
is  always  necessary  to  have  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  readers  and  the 
books,  and  the  distributive  work  which 
might  he  carried  on  by  the  post  office 
would  in  no  degree  supply  the  necessary 
connection.  The  ordinary  government 
official,  and  this  is  as  true  in  Canada  as 
elsewhere,  is  not  prepared  by  knowledge, 
inclination  or  personality,  to  carry  on 
the  proposed  work  successfully,  and  it 
is  a  very  shortsighted  policy  that  pro- 
poses to  meet  the  library  wants  of  Can- 
ada under  the  system  proposed. 

In  a  number  of  instiOices  in  the  United 
States  where  similar  machinery  has  been 
applied  with  better  prospects  of  success 
through  the  schools,  the  results  are 
speaking  examples  of  futility  and  useless 
expenditure  in  starting  libraries  under 
any  such  arrangement.  The  work  that 
has  been  begun  in  Ontario  is  far  and 
away  better   for  all  concerned,   indeed, 
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properly  organized  and  administered,  it 
is  almost  ideal  and  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  post  office  idea,  which  borders 
close  on  absurdity. 

School  and  library — The  meeting  at 
Washington  City  offers  an  opportunity 
for  the  formation  of  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween school  libraries  and  the  United 
States  bureau  of  education.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Bureau  of  education  will 
take  the  initiative  in  the  matter  and  sup- 
port as  far  as  possible  the  efforts  of  the 
school  librarians  to  present  the  educa- 
tional value  of  books  as  more  than  tools, 
or  as  instruments  by  which  is  acquired 
the  art  of  formal  reading. 

Dr  Swain,  president  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
quoted  President  Eliot,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  superintendents  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  as  saying : 

Tt  seems  to  me  the  most  inleresting  edu- 
cational topic  of  the  present  time  is  how 
to  {tet  an  education  of  high  cultural  value 
oui  of  the  teaching  of  exact  science  and  in- 
ductive method,  and  imperatively  needed 
training  in  skills  of  all  sorts.  What  is  called 
concrete  and  practical  training  is  capable  of 
imparting  a  high  degree  of  culture,  in  strong 
powers  of  application  and  a  disciplined  mem- 
ory, bul  our  school  systems  have  nol  yel 
learned  how  to  do  it. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President  Eliot 
years  ago  said,  in  effect,  in  referring  to 
the  development  of  college  work,  that 
the  one  thing  lacking  and  for  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  provision  in  the  colleg? 
was  a  professorship  of  books. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  along 
these  lines,  a  progress  that  is  spreading 
surely  if  slowly,  but  as  has  been  said 
heretofore,  there  seems  to  be  at  this  time 
an  intense  interest  in  the  practical,  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  the  simply  cul- 
tural, a  process  which,  if  continued  to 
any  length,  will  thwart  the  very  aim  of 
the  educational  system,  namely :  to  pro- 
vide what  President  Eliot  has  called  "a 


high  degree  of  culture,  a  strong  power 
of  application  and  a  disciplined  memory." 

Practical  education,  yes.  but  with  it 
must  go  the  cultural  education  which 
shall  arouse  the  imaginative  faculties  of 
the  mind  to  the  end  that  beauty  as  well 
as  duty  shall  form  part  of  the  daily 
vision  of  mankind. 

\owhere  has  there  been  so  fine  an  op- 
]M)rtunity  for  the  Bureau  of  education 
to  extend  its  valuable  help  in  the  library 
movement  as  is  offered  by  the  occasion 
of  the  American  library  association  meet- 
ing in  Washington  next  May,  and  an 
offer  of  cooperation  extended  to  various 
A.  I,.  A.  committees  concerned  with  the 
relations  of  the  library  to  the  school  will 
undoubtedly  be  well  received,  heartily 
appreciated  and  made  to  yield  abun- 
dantly for  both  formal  and  informal  edu- 
cation. 

The  things  of  the  spirit — The  dominant 
note  in  much  that  is  printed  and  much 
that  is  publicly  said  is  concerned  with 
Ihe  material  things  of  life.  Perhaps  one 
would  be  wrong  in  even  wishing  it  were 
otherwise,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  in  this  concentration  of  in- 
terest on  the  useful,  a  neglect  of  things 
that  are  useful  because  they  are  beauti- 
ful. Indeed,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of 
this  last  idea  is  largely  to  blame  for 
the  paucity  of  the  first. 

Libraries,  no  less  than  other  institu- 
tions and  organizations,  have  joined  in 
the  effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  world,  opportunities  of  vocation  with 
an  utter  neglect  of,  or  at  most,  an  apol- 
ogetic air  in  presenting  avocation.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  pendulum  swinging  from 
the  old  day  when  libraries  held  only  eru- 
dite literature  and  were  concerned 
wholly  with  the  things  of  the  mind  and 
soul,    to    the    opposite    extreme    where 
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things  concerned  with  the  processes  in 
actual  life  hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 
In  reading  library  reports  one  finds  po- 
etry is  seldom,  if  ever,  pushed,  essays 
are  used  for  filling,  and  imaginative  writ- 
ing other  than  fiction  receives  scant,  if 
any,  attention. 

Librarians,  themselves,  are  far  too 
often  more  concerned  with  statistics  that 
show  large  circulation,  and  particularly 
in  useful  and  technical  arts,  than  they 
are  with  the  arrangement  of  the  library 
forces  to  successfully  demonstrate  to  the 
multitude  passing  throtigh  its  doors,  the 
value  and  joy  that  the  library's  contents 
may  be  to  its  users  in  realizing  and  ap- 
preciating the  beautiful  and  the  true. 

Constant  reports  are  seen  of  librarians 
asking  for  opportunities  to  present 
sources  of  vocational  training,  concrete 
material  bettennent,  good  things  in  them- 
selves, but  nevertheless,  an  overshadow- 
ing influence  against  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  poetry  of  life  in  all  but 
its  more  sordid  phases. 

The  mathematical  problems  of  the 
school  deal  with  how  much  work  can  be 
done,  how  many  pounds  can  be  liifte37and 
always,  with  problems  of  dollars  and 
cents,  in  a  most  sordid  fashion-  These 
things  must  be  brought  to  the  attention 
and  knowledge  of  the  community,  but 
there  is  no  excuse  for  keepii^  them  in 
the  limelight,  in  the  center  of  the  stage 
throughout  the  whole  performance. 

If  people  had  more  optimistic  imagin- 
ation, if  children  were  trained  to  catch 
the  rhythm  and  swing  and  chime  of 
life's  endeavors,  this  same  factor  would 
give  them  the  true  feeling  of  art,  "Man's 
joy  in  his  labor," 

A  prominent  librarian  in  a  large  city 
mostly  devoted  to  material  prosperity, 
and  with  laboring  people  far  in  the  ma- 


jority, is  quoted  in  the  papers  of  his 
city  as  having  said  that  "Books  for  cul- 
ture or  mental  development  are  not  as 
riecessary  as  books  that  are  helping  men 
and  women  solve  practical  problems." 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  re- 
porter turned  the  hbrarian's  words  of 
a  very  different  purport  into  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own  ideas. 

Books  for  solving  practical  problems 
are  necessary,  but  equally  necessary  are 
books  to  raise  the  vision,  to  widen  the 
horizon,  to  create  an  appreciation  of  the 
true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  "Where 
no  vision  is,  the  people  perish!"  Edu- 
cation in  any  direction,  whether  of  the 
hand  or  mind,  should  not  be  sought  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  living,  but 
equally  for  living  a  life,  and  the  saddest 
phase  of  any  poverty  is  that  which  pre- 
vents those  enmeshed  in  its  grinding 
chains  from  realizing  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful. 

These  things  are  particularly  true  as 
they  relate  to  the  lai^e  number  of  for- 
eigners who  come  to  these  shores  with 
high  ideals  of  life  and  all  its  relations 
and  liberty,  only  to  find  too  often  and 
most  unutterably  sadly,  that  most  things 
with  which  they  come  in  contact  have 
eliminated  the  beauty  of  imagination,  of 
inspiration  and  love. 

The  library,  of  all  institutions  that 
serve  the  community,  can  ill  afford  to 
push  the  useful  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
true  and  the  beautiful. 


Books  by  Parcel  Post 
On  March  16,  the  postal  regulations  al- 
lowing books  to  be  sent  at  parcel  post 
rates  through  the  mails  went  into  effect. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  the  extension 
of  library  privileges  to  considerable  dis- 
tance at  a  low  rate.  The  effect  of  the 
regulation  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
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A   Survey  of  Rural  Literacy 

Statistics  of  literacy  are  about  the 
most  meagre  of  all  statistics.  The  fed- 
eral census,  and  federal,  state,  and  local 
school  and  library  reports  contain  some 
data,  but  ordinarily  they  give  little  be- 
yond the  most  elementary  information 
regarding  the  subject. 

For  this  reason  the  "Social  and  econ- 
omic survey  of  a  rural  township  in  South- 
em  Minnesota"  by  Professor  Carl  W. 
Thompson  and  G.  P.  Warber,  published 
as  the  first  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Studies  in  economics  in  1913  is  of 
interest  to  librarians,  and  interesting  both 
because  of  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  and 
because  of  its  results. 

In  their  survey  the  authors  included  all 
homes  in  which  newspapers,  farm  jour- 
nals, or  other  periodicals  and  books  are 
read  in  the  evening,  and  in  analysing  the 
results  of  their  inquiry,  they  "weighted" 
their  data  in  estimating  averages. 

The  authors  found  that  while  reading 
is  a  form  of  recreation  in  66%  of  the 
homes,  only  45%  of  the  young  people 
"do  any  reading  worth  mentioning." 
The  boys  who  read  generally  interest 
themselves  in  farm  papers,  or  some  scien- 
tific article  in  a  magazine.  The  girls 
"read  little  else  than  the  current  fiction 
and  the  fashion  publications."  The  re- 
sults of  the  inquiry  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : 

Among  Among 
Average,  owners,  tenants. 
Per  cent  of  men  who  read,  65         65         66 
Women.  63         72         SS 

Children.  45         59         27 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
reading  available  the  following  table  in- 
dicates the  per  cent  reached  by  each  class 
of  literature. 

Average.  Owners.  Tenants. 
Newspapers,  weeklies.       7S 
Newspapers,  dailies.  59  65  45 

Farm  journals,  84 

Church  papers,  16 

Popular  magazines ,  27  30  20 

Foreign  newspapers,         21 
Cheap  literature,  10  U 

Among  farm  journals  The  Farmer 
reached  49%,  and  Successful  Farming 
42%. 

Among  popular  magazines   the   IVo- 


man's  World  reached  20%,  the  Ladief 
Home  Journal  8%.  and  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion 5%. 

Farm  journals  were  read  by  50%  of 
the  men  and  by  13%  of  the  wrmen. 

Outside  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
farm  journals  the  men  read  little. 

Among  the  42  homes,  eight  contained 
a  collection  of  books  large  enough  to 
be  called  a  library,  while  five  families 
had  borrowed  books  from  a  neighbor- 
ing public  library — usually  the  heaviest 
and  best  kind  of  works. 

W.  Dawson  Johnston. 

Book  Conundrums 

I. 

Is  it  fun  to  read? 

Not  always.  But  is  it  fun  to  play  the 
piano  or  to  dance  or  to  roller  skate  if 
you  are  not  used  to  it?  Get  the  kabit 
now,  even  if  it  is  hard  to  b^n. — . — . — . 
You  can't  always  get  a  piano  even  if 
you  like  to  play;  you  can't  dance  or 
skate  when  you  are  sick  or  tired  or 
grown  old,  but  you  can  always  read — 
and  you'll  never  know  what  fun  it  is 
until  you  get  the  habit! 

II. 
Why  is  B  library  different  from  a  moving 
picture  show? 

Because  at  the  show,  you  GIVE  your 
nickel,  TAKE  what  the  SHOW  wants 
to  give  you,  and  then  for^t  all  about  it. 

At  the  Library,  you  give  NO  nickel, 
take  what  YOU  please,  and  have  some- 
thing to  think  about  all  the  rest  of  your 
life. 

III. 
Why  is  a  book  like  a  shoe? 

Because  they  are  both  made  to  fit  all 
sizes.  There  is  no  one  else  in  the  world 
just  like  you.  The  first  book  you  pick 
up  may  be  written  for  some  one  very 
different  from  yourself.  Read  only  what 
you  like  but  try  to  like  what  is  better. 
Some  books  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  and  others  are  fit  only  to  be  burned. 

IV. 
What  is  a  librarian  good  for? 

The  Library  and  the  Librarian  are 
not  made  to  make  you  read  or  to  make 
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you  take  books  home  but  they  are  sup- 
posed to  get  you  what  you  want.  They 
are  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  read — 
just  as  your  knife  and  fork  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  eat. 

Your  knife  and  fork  will  not  feed  you 
unless  you  use  them  and  a  Library  and  a 
Librarian  are  not  worth  anything  to  you 
unless  you  use  them. 

The  above  were  distributed  separately 
and  at  intervals  in  a  group  of  rather  in- 
different young  girls.  They  were  much 
amused  and  the  general  effect  was  a 
much  more  receptive  attitude  toward 
the  library.  Alice  B.  Long. 

Parish  library,  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, New  York  City. 


The  Library  and  Vocational  Training 

In  a  recent  article  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Hall,  librarian  of  the  Girls'  high-school 
of  Brooklyn,  before  the  New  York  teach- 
ers, some  very  good  points  were  made  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  library  to 
vocational  training.  Some  extracts  are 
as  follows: 

To  introduce  her  first  point,  the  need 
for  vocational  guidance  through  the  li- 
brary, Miss  Hall  told  this  incident  from 
her  own  experience.  Mr  Luther  Gulick 
had  lectured  one  day  at  the  Girls'  high 
school,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  any 
one  could  be  happy  in  work.  That  after- 
noon a  Russian  girl  who  had  heard  him 
said  to  Miss  Hall,  "Do  you  believe  all 
that,  that  he  said  this  morning?"  Miss 
Hall  replied  "Yes,"  and  brought  the  con- 
versation around  to  where  she  could  ask 
the  girl  what  she  was  going  to  be.  "I 
am  going  to  be  an  agitator,  I  don't  be- 
lieve anybody  is  happy  in  this  world," 
was  the  girl's  reply.  Further  inquiry 
brought  to  light  the  intolerable  conditions 
of  the  girl's  life,  and  the  lack  in  her  home 
of  anyone  to  advise  her. 

Because  they  lack  wise  guidance  is  one 
reason  boys  and  girls  leave  the  elemen- 
tary schools  before  they  are  fitted  mental- 
ly, morally,  physically.  Other  reasons 
are,  that  they  are  tired  of  it,  and  that  it 
does  not  hold  their  interest. 

They  drift.    They  may  find  work,  they 


may  not.  Many  are  added  eventually  to 
the  number  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
unemployable.  The  fact  is,  numbers  of 
employers  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
services  of  promising  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  school,  but  have  not  thought  to 
inquire  there  for  them.  An  organized 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring  the 
two :  the  employer  and  the  would  be  em- 
ployee together.  It  is  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent appalling  waste. 

Miss  Hall's  second  point  was  the  aim 
of  vocational  guidance.  It  is,  to  help 
each  student  in  the  schools  to  find  what 
is  for  him  the  "best  possible  work."  To 
amplify  her  meaning  Miss  Hall  quoted 
from  Professor  Bagley's  "Educative 
process"  and  Mr  Bloomficld's  "Voca- 
tional guidance  of  youth." 

Third,  Miss  Hall  dealt  with  the  mefh- 
ods  of  work,  and  explained  what  the 
duties  of  a  "Vocational  counsellor"  are. 
He  or  she  may  be  a  specially  trained 
person  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
various  occupations  of  the  city  and  U 
in  a  position  to  give  advice  and  informa- 
tion to  teachers  and  parents  or  to  pupils 
themselves.  In  most  schools,  this  work 
of  the  counsellor  is  done  by  a  teacher 
specially  suitable  because  of  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  boys  and  girls. 

"In  some  cities,  notably  Boston,  Voca- 
tion bureaus  are  established  and  printed 
bulletins  about  the  occupations  published 
for  the  schools.  Employment  bureaus 
are  being  maintained  by  the  schools  them- 
selves in  some  cities,  in  other  cities  by 
the  Chamber  of  commerce  or  by  inter- 
ested bodies  of  citizens." 

The  fourth  division  of  Miss  Hall's 
talk  was  on  the  UbrariaK's  part  in  vo- 
cational guidance.  Her  first  suggestion 
to  librarians,  if  they  wished  to  make 
themselves  useful  in  the  new  movement, 
was  to  read  the  best  opinions  upon  the 
work ;  Bloomfield's  "Vocational  guidance 
of  youth";  King's  "Social  aspects  of 
education"  (see  Chap.  10) ;  Parson's 
"Choosing  a  vocation" ;  Outlook,  August 
27,  191 1  "Business  men  in  the  making" ; 
Religious  Education,  February  1913  ar- 
ticles by  Jesse  Davis,  H.  B.  Wilson  and 
Professor  Sharp. 
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In  the  next  place  see  what  is  being 
(lone  along  this  line  locally.  If  the  work 
is  already  being  carried  on  by  the  schools 
call  the  workers  together  informally  and 
find  out  how  you  can  best  aid  them  by 
means  of  lists,  reserve  shelves  for  books, 
sending  books  to  the  school  building,  etc. 
"In  the  small  town  where  the  librarian 
knows  everyone  she  herself  would  often 
make  the  best  possible  counsellor."  If 
no  work  has  been  done  at  all  "start  an 
interest  in  your  library  by  bulletins  call- 
ing attention  to  its  resources"  in  this 
field. 

In  many  libraries  much  good  material 
is  lost  because  it  is  scattered.  In  one 
library  using  the  Decimal  classification 
different  books  with  the  same  general 
purpose,  to  show  young  people  what  oc- 
cupations were  open  to  them,  were  classi- 
fied: 607,  331,  174,  374.  177,  396,  640, 
658.  Their  usefulness  would  be  greatly 
increased  could  they  all  be  brought  to- 
gether under  one  number. 

Set  apart  for  your  teachers  a  "Coun- 
sellors' book  shelf";  for  your  young  peo- 
ple, special  shelves  marked  "Choosing  a 
career."  Here  group  books  by  the  ap- 
peal they  will  make,  "Some  successful 
men,"  etc.  Group  also  by  special  occupa- 
tions, e.  g.  Law,  Medicine,  etc.,  and  with 
these  shelves,  pamphlets  on  these  sub- 
jects. If  necessary,  divide  the  books 
again  into  those  of  interest  to  girls  and 
those  of  interest  to  boys. 

"Keep  your  vocational  shelves  full  of 
only  live  books.  Do  not  store  dead 
wood."  Talking  about  the  books  with 
the  children  when  they  return  them,  is 
the  best  way  to  find  which  make  an  ap- 
peal Do  not  be  shocked  or  unsympa- 
thetic at  their  crude  taste.  The  Marden 
books  may  be  the  very  greatest  inspira- 
tion to  many  a  boy  and  girl.  Ruth  Ash- 
more's  "Business  girl"  may  supply  the 
very  common  sense  some  girl  lacks. 

Inexpensive  pamphlets  on  all  occupa- 
tions from  that  of  the  grocer  to  that  of 
the  bacteriologist  are  to  be  had  from 
cities  where  the  vocational  guidance 
movement  is  organized. 

Have  a  card  index  of  vocational  ma- 
terial and  make  it  as  suggestive  as  pos- 


sible of  the  resources  of  your  library. 
Analyze  your  college  and  school  cata- 
logs as  far  as  vocational  subjects  are 
concerned. 

Keep  clippings.  Have  them  sorted, 
mounted,  labeled  and  kept  in  large  ma- 
nilla  envelopes  in  a  vertical  file,  or  in  pam- 
phlet boxes  with  the  pamphlets.  Daily 
papers  and  magazines  are  full  of  excel- 
lent material,  inspiriting  and  wholesome, 
on  how  success  is  won,  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost. 

The  bulletin  board  can  be  made  a 
great  agent  in  stimulating  interest  in 
good  biographical  or  other  inspiring  ma- 
terial. Post  portraits  of  successful  men 
and  women  of  to-day  with  short  sketches 
of  their  lives.  Select  suggestive  quota- 
tions from  Booker  Washington  on 
"Work,"  some  of  the  splendid  things 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin  have  said,  Dr  Van 
Dyke's  little  sonnet  on  "Work,"  Pres- 
ident Hyde's  words  on  "The  offer  of  the 
college."  Suggestive  centres  for  bulle- 
tin lx)ards  are  the  beautiful  colored  re- 
productions of  E.  H.  Blashfield's  mural 
painting  on  the  wall  of  the  Great  Hall  in 
the  College  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  memorial  to  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
in  the  Chapel  of  Wellesley  college,  the 
idea  of  both  is  that  of  Alma  Mater  lead- 
ing youth  into  life  with  the  lamp  of 
knowledge  lighted  by  the  college. 

Organize  clubs  amonf;  the  pupils.  Let 
them  study  the  occupations.  Encourage 
debates  on  such  subjects  for  instance  as 
the  Work  of  the  plumber  vs.  that  of  the 
carpenter. 

Have  men  and  women  come  to  your 
library  and  give  brief  talks  on  the  occu- 
pation in  which  they  have  succeeded  and 
the  things  which  make  for  success. 

"Lastly  and  most  important  of  all.  in 
this  work  the  library  can  do  in  voca- 
tional guidance,  is  the  personal  work  of 
the  librarian  with  the  teachers  and  boys 
and  girls."  Most  libraries  now-a-days 
have  children's  librarians.  But  for  the 
boy  or  girl  too  old  for  the  children's 
room,  and  too  young  for  the  adult  de- 
partment no  "library  friend"  has  been 
provided,  and  the  boys  and  girls  from 
14-18  are  left  to  flounder  just  when  they 


Pabli 

are  ready  for  the  best  things  that  books 
can  give.  Where  there  is  no  high  school 
librarian  to  be  a  guide  in  such  matters, 
a  tine  opportunity  is  afforded  a  town 
librarian  to  offer  her  services  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  She  or  one  of  her 
assistants  could  perhaps  take  charge  of 
the  study  periods  at  school  when  pupils 
are  free  to  come  in  to  read.  "Once  let 
the  right  kind  of  a  librarian  work  with 
teachers  and  pupils  within  the  school  and 
we  shall  at  last  have  found  and  cemented 
fast  the  connecting  link  between  the  pub- 
lic library  and  the  high  school," 

Miss  Hall's  last  plea  was  uttered  in 
the  words  of  Dr  Parsons,  to  help  a  stu- 
dent "to  choose  a  work  in  which  his  best 
abilities  and  enthusiasms  will  be  united, 
work  that  one  can  put  his  whole  heart 
into  and  do  it,  because  he  would  rather 
do  just  that  particular  thing  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world." 


Post  Office  Libraries 

The  Honorable  Mr  Borden,  Premier 
of  Canada,  said  recently  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  Government  has 
under  consideration  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing lending  libraries  in  the  post  offices  of 
Canada.  Mr  Borden  argues  that  the  post 
office  has  housing  facilities  in  every  com- 
munity and  the  addition  of  the  library 
service  should  be  as  natural  to  it  as  par- 
cel post. 

The  proposal  is  for  a  supply  of  books 
on  the  basis  of  one  volume  per  capita, 
distributed  over  the  Dominion  accord- 
ing to  population,  a  post  office  serving 
200  people  having  200  books,  one  serving 
10,000  people  having  10,000  books.  Mon- 
treal would  have  a  library  of  500.000 
volumes,  Toronto.  400.000,  Winnipeg, 
150,000,  Halifax,  46,000. 

The  postmaster  in  a  smaller  office  could 
draw  on  a  neighboring  larger  office  for 
any  books  which  his  library  did  not 
contain.  Applications  could  be  sent  in 
on  postcards  and  delivery  made  by  or- 
dinary mail.  The  enterprise  is  expected 
to  be  self-supporting,  with  a  fee  of  two 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  book  for  seven 
days. — News  Item. 
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The  A.  L.  A.  Exhibit  at  Leipzig 

Libraries,  both  large  and  small,  have 
responded  generously  in  money  and  ma- 
terial, and  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  exhibit  will  be  an  interesting  and 
creditable  one. 

The  exhibit  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  librarians  all 
over  the  country.  The  lai^e  libraries 
have  been  exceedingly  generous  in  their 
support  and  the  smaller  institutions  in 
proportion  to  their  size  and  income  have 
contributed  in  an  equally  liberal  manner. 
The  number  of  personal  contributions  to 
the  fund  is  an  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  of  individual  librarians  to 
their  profession.  As  an  example  of  the 
cordial  spirit  of  fellowship  which  exists 
among  the  librarians  of  this  country  and 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  any 
scheme  which  concerns  library  interests, 
the  exhibition  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Almost  all  of  the  material  has  been  re- 
ceived since  March  5,  and  many  libraries 
have  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  in 
order  that  they  might  complete  the  charts, 
etc.,  in  preparation.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible at  this  time  to  give  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  what  the  completed  ex- 
hibit will  contain. 

Many  of  the  libraries  contributing 
have  sent  their  material  beautifully 
mounted  and  labeled,  thus  saving  the 
Committee  much  time  and  work,  and  all 
have  shown  great  care  and  thought  in 
the  selection  made.  Practically  every 
phase  of  library  work  in  this  country 
will  be  represented  by  photographs, 
charts,  or  descriptive  matter,  and  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  exhibition 
as  a  whole  will  be  instruciive  and  inter- 
esting and  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  present  condition  of  libraries  in  this 
country.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  those  features  which  are  most  signifi- 
cant, and  those  phases  of  the  work  in 
which  this  country  has  been  a  pioneer 
will  be  fully  treated. 

The  space  granted  the  American  library 
association  exhibit  represents  a  cross  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  one  of  the  Exposition 
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buildings.  The  diAgnm  shows  the 
arrangement  decided  upon. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  prepared 
a  chart  5x10  feet  showing  the  growth 
of  libraries  in  the  United  States  from 
1876-1913,  which  will  be  an  interesting 
and  important  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

In  addition  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  contributed  photographs  of  its  build- 
ing and  of  the  series  of  mural  paintings 
illustrating  the  evolution  of  the  book,  an 
annotated  collection  of  blanks  and 
forms;  a  complete  collection  of  its  pub- 
lications since  1897;  a  catalc^  of  all 
works  ill  the  Library  of  Congress  on 
bibliography,  library  economy,  printing 
and  book-binding  arranged  both  in  the 
form  of  a  dictionary  catalog  and  a  sys- 
tematic catalog.  These  catalogs  are  de- 
signed to  show  the  resources  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  the  subjects 
named  and  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
printed  catalog  cards  in  dictionary  and 
systematic  catalogs.  A  number  of  pam- 
phlets will  be  sent  for  distribution. 

The  library  schools  have  furnished 
photographs  illustrative  of  their  equip- 
ment and  work,  specimens  of  the  form 
and  blanks  used,  circulars  of  informa- 
tion, and  outlines  of  their  courses.  The 
Pratt  Institute  library  school  has  also 
loaned  the  exhibit  prepared  last  year  by 
its  students,  which  was  shown  at  the 
Kaaterskill  meeting. 

The  college  and  university  libraries 
have  made  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  exhibit. 

■  The  Johns  Hopkins  university  has  sent 
a  carefully  arranged  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphs, plans,  blanks  and  forms  with  de- 
scriptions and  annotations  in  German  and 
English. 

Columbia  university  has  furnished 
charts  illustrating  their  charging  system 
and  reference  blanks  and  a  set  of  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  library. 

The  special  libraries  division  includes 
libraries  containing  general  collections  in 
special  institutions  as  well  as  libraries 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
books  on  a  particular  subject  and  allied 
subjects. 
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Commission  work  will  be  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  charts  prepared  by  the 
League  of  library  commissions  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  N,  E,  A.  last  year.  The 
charts  show  the  extension  of  commis- 
sion work  and  the  increase  of  circula- 
tion in  the  last  10  years,  and  photo- 
graphs show  the  means  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  rural  communities  are  reached. 

The  work  of  public  libraries  will  be 
fully  portrayed  and  the  various  activities 
of  a  modern  library  in  the  community 
will  be  clearly  shown. 

A  chart  showing  the  municipal  support 
of  a  number  of  representative  libraries 
of  various  sizes,  the  total  circulation, 
the  amounts  expended  for  salaries  and 
books  and  similar  statistical  information 
will  afford  the  visitors  from  this  and 
other  countries  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  interesting  comparisons. 

Maps  wiU  show  the  distribution  of 
branches  and  delivery  and  deposit  sta- 
tions in  different  cities,  and  the  ways  in 
which  these  distributing  agencies  are 
operated  will  be  shown  by  phot(^aphs 
and  the  printed  forms  used  in  the  vari- 
ous divisions  of  the  work. 

One  end  of  the  space  will  be  devoted 
to  work  with  children,  a  corner  being 
fitted  up  with  shelving,  typical  tables  and 
chairs,  to  resemble  a  comer  of  a  chil- 
dren's room,  and  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  books  will  be  shown,  A  series 
of  photographs  and  charts  will  illustrate 
extension  work  with  children  in  schools, 
playgrounds,  recreation  centres,  etc. 

Library  architecture  will  be  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  exhibit  and  a  large 
collection  of  photographs  and  plans  has 
been  collected. 

A  model  of  a  t)rpical  branch  or  small 
library  has  been  prepared  to  show  the 
relative  arrangement  of  rooms,  the  pro- 
vision of  reading  and  reference  rooms 
for  adults  and  children,  stack  and  wall 
shelving,  and  the  way  in  which  a  general 
supervision  of  the  entire  floor  may  be 
given  from  the  charging  desk  with  its 
position  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
floor  space. 

A  handbok  of  the  exhibit  in  English 
and  German  is  being  prepared  which  will 


not  only  furnish  a  key  to  its  arrangement 
but  will  give  a  brief  description  of  each 
of  the  activities  represented  and  such 
additional  information  in  relation  to 
American  libraries  as  is  believed  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  foreign  visitor.  It  will 
also  contain  a  list  of  periodical  articles 
on  American  libraries  in  German,  French 
and  Italian  magazines. 

Dr  Theodore  W.  Koch  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  will  install  the  exhibit 
in  Leipzig  and  will  remain  in  charge 
during  May;  Donald  Hendry,  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  free  library,  will  be  in 
chaise  in  June  and  July,  and  Miss  Ade- 
laide Hasse  of  the  New  York  public 
library  in  August  and  September. 

Frank  P.  Hill,  Chairman. 


A.  L.  A,  Arrangements  in  Washington 
The  committee  on  local  arrangements 
for  the  Washington  meeting  are  making 
considerable  effort  to  list  accommoda- 
tions at  reasonable  rates  and  at  reason- 
able distances  from  the  meeting  places. 
The  committee  will  furnish  in  advance 
of  the  conference,  information  concern- 
ing transportation  rates,  fares,  etc.,  and 
also  a  handbook  to  the  libraries  of  the 
city.  Inquiries  concerning  local  arrange- 
ments, including  rooms,  will  be  answered 
promptly  if  addressed  to  George  F.  Bow- 
erman,  chairman,  or  Miss  Grace  E,  Bab- 
bit, Public  library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Eleanor  Buynitzsl^',  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the  library  workers 
of  Chicago,  and  at  one  time  In  the  Public 
library  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  be  glad  to 
give  to  friends  and  acquaintances  from 
out  of  town,  information  concerning 
especially  attractive  and  reasonable  quar- 
ters somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  Rooming  bureau  will  be  prepared 
to  assign  members  to  the  hotels  at  any 
time,  though  information  as  to  specific 
rooms  cannot  be  furnished  until  nearer 
the  date  of  the  conference.  Members 
who  prefer  to  communicate  directly  with 
managers  of  hotels  should  mention  the 
fact  that  reservations  are  made  for  the 
A.  L.  A.  meeting.  All  members  who 
wish  to  secure  accommodations  other- 
wise than  through  the  Rooming  bureau, 
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are  requested  to  notify  the  bureau  of 
their  plans,  so  that  full  advance  informa- 
tion may  be  had  at  local  headquarters 
of  proposed  attendance. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  for  March  con- 
tains a  chart  of  accommodations,  loca- 
tion, price  and  other  full  details. 

Ill  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  best 
available  guide  for  Washington  City,  the 
announcement  is  made  that  Reynold's 
Standard  guide,  price,  25c,  postage  8c 
additional,  is  the  best.  The  Rooming  Bu- 
reau has  made  special  arrangements  by 
which  they  will  send  the  guide  to  mem- 
bers for  2Sc,  including  postage.  Orders 
accompanied  by  payment  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


Travel  Arrangements  for  A.  L,  A. 
Conference 

The  Travel  committee  have  pretty 
well  worked  up  the  trip  for  Washington, 
and  there  will  be  three  parties  as  usual. 
No  special  rates  have  as  yet  been  granted 
by  the  railroads,  but  it  is  possible  that 
a  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile  will  be  se- 
cured. If  so,  announcement  will  be  made 
later.  If  not,  the  rates  will  stand  at 
the  present  schedule,  as  May  is  too  early 
for  the  summer  rates  to  be  enforced. 
New  Encland  party 

The  principal  party  will  leave  Bos- 
ton by  the  Fall  River  boat,  Sunday, 
May  24,  for  New  York,  where  a  special 
train  will  be  provided  for  the  combined 
New  England  and  New  York  parties, 
leaving  between  9  and  10  a.  m.  on  Mon- 
day. Another  party  for  those  desiring 
an  ocean  trip  can  leave  Boston,  Friday, 
May  22.  at  5  p.  m.,  reaching  Baltimore, 
Monday,  and  proceeding  thence  by  train 
to  Washington.  Fare.  $16.  If  15  or 
more  form  a  party,  a  rate  of  $12  will  be 
made.  All  correspondence  concerning 
the  New  England  party  should  be  sent 
to  F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  St.,  Fenway. 
Boston,  Mass.  Early  application  for 
reservations  is  urged. 

New  York  party 

A  special  train  will  leave  on  Monday 
morning,  March  5,  and  all  applications 
for  this  party  from  New  York,  Phila- 


delphia and  Baltimore,  for  reserved  space 
should  be  sent  to  C.  H.  Brown,  26  Bre- 
voort  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  or  be- 
fore May  18.  Special  round  trip  tickets 
from  New  York  will  cost  $10,  (10  days 
limit,  including,date  of  sale.)  from  Phila- 
delphia, $6. 

There  will  be  some  reduction  on  the 
special  train  rates.  There  will  be  some 
saving  also  in  case  a  mileage  book  is  pur- 
chased. 

Chicago  party,  including   Hiddle-Weat 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
special  train  to  leave  Chicago  for  Wash- 
ington, Sunday  afternoon,  May  24.  Those 
intending  to  join  the  special  train  at  Chi- 
cago are  requested  to  register  as  soon  as 
possible.  Unless  special  rates  are  granted 
later  by  railroads,  those  desiring  to  travel 
with  the  party  can  save  money  by  pur- 
chasing tickets  from  outside  points  to 
Chicago.  Rates  on  this  special  train  will 
be  $14.50,  Chicago  to  Washington.  The 
same  party  arrangements  may  be  made 
for  10  or  more  returning,  otherwise  trav- 
elers will  be  obliged  to  pay  full  fare  of 
$17.00.  Regular  rates  can  be  obtained 
from  the  nearest  railroad  agent.  De- 
tailed information  concerning  special 
train  will  be  printed  in  the  .^.  L.  A. 
Bulletin.  Reservations  for  the  special 
train  accommodations  may  be  had  by 
nddressing  John  F.  Phelan,  Chicago  pub- 
lic library, 

PoBt  conference 

It  is  thought  that  with  the  conference 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  Washington 
which  presents  so  many  points  of  in- 
terest, a  short  post-conference  trip  will 
be  the  more  popular.  The  committee, 
therefore,  is  planning  for  a  party,  per- 
sonallv  conducted,  to  leave  Washington 
on  Saturday  evening.  May  30.  by  boat  to 
Old  Point  Comfort,  where  two  days  will 
he  spent.  Old  Point  is  a  beautiful  spot 
for  a  good  rest  after  the  convention,  and 
offers  the  attractions  of  Fortress  Mon- 
ro". Hampton  Institute,  and  side  trips 
to  Norfolk  as  well  as  many  water  excur- 
sions. Leaving  Old  Point,  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  proceed  by  day  steamer  to 
Richmond,  giving  opportunity  to  stop  at 
Jamestown  Island  and  see  the  remains 
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of  the  original  settlement  there.  It  is 
planned  to  spend  two  days  in  Richmond, 
and  to  return  to  Washington  by  rail. 
The  cost  of  this  trip  will  be  about  $30 
for  six  days.  Party  due  back  in  Wash- 
ington, Friday  afternoon,  June  5. 


American  Association  of  Law  Libraries 

Annual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Hay  25  to  30,  1914 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  sessions  of 
the  association  early  in  the  week,  so  that 
those  present  may  have  ample  time  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  American  li- 
brary association  and  the  National  as- 
sociation of  state  libraries,  and  visit 
the  many  points  of  interest  in  the  na- 
tional capitol.  Headquarters  will  be  at 
New  Ebbitt  house. 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  program 
at  this  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  op- 
portunity will  be  given  to  study  the  work- 
ings of  certain  of  the  institutions  in 
Washington  which  concern  those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  practice  of  the  law. 
.At  least  three  bulletins  will  be  issued 
before  the  meeting,  which  will  contain 
full  information.  It  is  requested  that  all 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  our 
proceedings  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  G.  E.  Woodard,  sec- 
retary of  the  association,  Law  library, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  who  will  see  that  the  bulletins  are 
duly  forwarded. 


National  Conference  of  School 
Librarians 

The  time  and  place  are  right  for  a 
large  meeting  of  school  librarians  in 
connection  with  the  A.  L.  A.  conference 
to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.  the  last 
week  in  May. 

Three  meetings  of  school  librarians 
will  lie  held, — a  general  meeting,  and 
High  school  and  Normal  school  round 
tables  for  iriformal  discussion.  It  is 
hoped  that  Dr  Oaxton  and  other  educa- 
tional leaders  will  speak  at  the  general 
school  library  meeting.  Recent  progress 
ill  school  library  work,  also  cooperation 
of  librarians  with  the  National  council 
of  teachers  of  English  and  with  the  De- 


partment of  superintendence  of  the  N. 
E,  A.  will  be  reported  upon.  Mr  Kerr, 
Miss  Hall,  Miss  Hadley  and  other  school 
library  leaders  will  be  present. 

These  meetings  will  probably  bt  held 
on  Friday,  the'  general  meeting  in  the 
morning  and  the  round  tables  in  the  eve- 
ning of  May  29.  A  dinner  of  school  li- 
brarians will  be  planned  for  the  day  of 
the  meeting.  An  exhibit  of  school  li- 
brary helps  and  methods  will  be  made, 
with  the  cooperation,  it  is  hoped,  of  Dr 
Claxton. 

Ida  M.  Mendenhall,   Chairman. 


Ontario  Library  Association 
Annual  meeting 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  library  association  will  be  held 
at  Toronto  at  the  Public  library.  College 
and  St.  George  Streets,  April  13-14. 

The  program  centers  around  one  chief 
topic,  "The  library  situation  in  Ontario 
and  its  possibilities."  The  addresses  will 
treat  this  topic  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  past,  present  and  future.  Matthew 
S.  Dudgeon,  secretary  of  the  Free  library 
commission  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  outside 
speaker  and  will  deliver  an  address  on 
the  development  of  library  work  in  Wis- 
consin, the  problems  of  which  are  similar 
to  those  in  Ontario. 

The  work  of  the  Library  association 
has  outgrown  its  present  income.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  libraries  in  the 
larger  centers  should  increase  their 
annual  fees.  The  proposed  amendments 
to  the  constitution  to  take  care  of  the 
matter  are  as  follows : 

Annual  fee  shall  be  $1  for  individuals,  and 
for  libraries  according  to  following  scale: 
places  having  over  IS.OOO  population.  |S ;  S.OOO 
to  15,000  population,  $3;  places  having  up  to 
5.000  population.  $2. 


New  York  State  Library  Association 

The  following  committees  for  the  1914 
meeting  have  been  named  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive board. 

Hospitality : 
Agnes    Van    %'alkenburgh.    chairman.    New 

York  City. 
Emily  S.  CoJt.  Buffalo. 
Isabella  K.  Rhodes.  Albany. 
Isabella  M.  Cooper.  Brooklyn. 
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Howard  L.  HllBhe^  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Harry  N.  Parsons,  Buffalo. 
Legislation : 

U'illiam  R.  Eastman,  Albany, 

chairman    with    power    to    add    two 

Publicity : 

Harriet  R.  Pcck.  chairman,  Troy. 

Maud  D.  Brooks.  Olean. 

U'itham  F.  Yust,  Rochester. 

William  S.  Watson.  Albany. 

Dr    Frederick   W.   Kilbourne,    Public  li- 
brary, Brooklyn, 
Rural  communities : 

Clara  W.  Brag([.  Bath, 

chairman  with  power  to  add  two  mem- 
bers. 

Anna  R.  Phelps,  Albany. 

N.  Louise  Ruckte shier,  Norwich. 
Library  institutes : 

Asa  Wynkoop,  chairman,  Albany. 

Emily  S.  Colt.  Buffalo. 

N.  Louise  Ruckteshler,  Norwich. 

Mary  L.  Davis,  Troy. 

Frank  K.  Walter. 
Libraries  in  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal 

institutions : 

Mary  W.   Plummer,  chairman.   New  York 
City. 

Elizabeth  P.  Clarke,  Auburn. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  New  York  City. 


A  State  News-letter 
The  Kansas  library  association, 
through  a  publicity  committee  of  which 
W.  H.  Kerr  of  Emporia  is  chairman, 
proposes  to  send  out  each  month  a  news- 
letter to  the  members  of  the  association 
concerning  the  progress  of  library  work 
throughout  the  State  of  Kansas. 

This  news-letter  will  be  just  what  its 
name  implies — giving  news  items  about 
the  libraries  in  Kansas,  telling  of  any 
new  method  or  giving  items  of  interest 
concerning  libraries  and  their  work  and 
their  librarians,  and  in  other  ways,  try- 
ing to  bring  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the 
libraries  of  Kansas. 

The  Chicago  waiters'  association  li- 
brary has  960  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  editions  de  luxe.  This  library  is 
furnished  by  the  money  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  champagne  corks  which  the 
members  turn  in.  More  than  $51  was 
realized  the  past  year  from  this  source. 
There  were  13,000  corks  contributed  to 
the  fund,  representing  about  $58,000 
spent  in  the  consumption  of  bubbles. — 
Chicago  Inler-Ocean. 


Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  Chicago  library  club  en- 
joyed an  illustrated  lecture  by  Lorado 
Taft,  of  the  Art  institute  on  "Sculpture 
in  landscape"  at  its  March  meeting. 

Mr  Taft  in  his  charming  manner  drew 
his  hearers'  attention  to  good  sculpture 
and  poor.  Along  the  sculptured  bcmle- 
vards  of  Paris,  Versailles,  Dresden,  Ber- 
lin and  Munich  and  then  on  to  London, 
Mr  Taft  took  his  hearers,  pointing  out 
the  most  beautiful  bits  of  sculpture,  or, 
the  most  charming  effects  made  by  plac- 
ing sculpture  in  appropriate  settings; 
showing  what  the  cities  of  the  old  world 
had  done  to  beautify  their  parks  and 
boulevards  and  what  the  cities  of  the 
new  world  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

He  spoke  briefly,  but  inspiringly  of  his 
dream  of  "Chicago  beautiful";  a  beauti- 
ful dream  to  be  made  possible  by  the 
patriotic  bequest  of  the  late  Benjamin  F. 
Ferguson,  for  the  purpose  of  commemor- 
ating in  marble  or  bronze,  persons  and 
events  important  in  the  history  of 
America. 

The  first  fruit  of  this  dream,  "The 
Spirit  of  the  lakes,"  symbolizes  the 
Great  lakes  and  is  placed  in  the  South 
Side  park.  He  has  also  been  commis- 
sioned to  design  the  "Fountain  of  time," 
which  will  show  a  great  procession  of  hu- 
manity passing  in  review  before  Father 
Time:  a  theme  suggested  by  Alfred  Dob- 
son's  verses — 

Time  goes,  you  say?  ah,  no. 
Alas,  lime  stays;    we  go. 

This  huge  statue  is  to  be  erected  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Midway,  a  grassy 
parkway  connecting  Washington  and 
Jackson  parks. 

His  "Fountain  of  creation,"  a  Greek 
legend  of  evolution,  symbolizing  the  peo- 
phng  of  the  earth,  will  occupy  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  Midway. 

Mr  Taft's  lecture  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
club  for  its  beauty  and  inspiration. 
Aghes  J.  Petersen, 

Secretary. 

Connecticut— On  Friday,  Feb.  27,  Dr 
John  G.  Stanton,  vice-president  of  the 
trustees  of  the  New  London  public  li- 
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brary  welcomed  the  Connecticut  library 
association  to  New  London. 

The  morning  address  was  made  by 
President  Frederick  Henry  Sykes  of  the 
Connecticut  college  for  women.  Dr  Sykes 
pointed  out  that  the  colleges  of  our  day 
are  still  following  the  old  type  of  edu- 
cation, while  the  world  has  gone  ahead. 
Recognizing  that  library  work  has  be- 
come in  large  part  a  woman's  vocation, 
he  plans  to  incorporate  a  broad  course 
of  systematic  library  training  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  his  college.  Miss  Colt  of 
Stamford,  Miss  Sperry  of  Waterbury, 
Miss  Davis,  Miss  Foley  and  Miss  Hew- 
ins  of  Hartford  and  Miss  Rockwell  of 
New  Britain  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
Gutzon  Borglum's  interesting  paper  in 
which  he  defined  "Insurgency  in  art"  as 
an  insistence  on  saying  in  our  own  way 
things  that  we  ourselves  think.  He  plead- 
ed that  artists  of  our  lime  should  inter- 
pret our  own  history  and  experience  in- 
stead of  depending  upon  Greek  and 
Roman  subjects  for  inspiration. 

Harriet  S.  Wright  of  the  New  Britain 
institute  next  spoke  upon  the  use  of  pic- 
tures in  the  children's  room.  Miss  Wright 
illustrated  her  lecture  with  many  charm- 
ing samples  of  illustrations  which  have 
found  favor  with  the  children  of  her 
library. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer were  read  and  accepted,  after  which 
Mrs  Johnson  outlined  the  work  of  the 
library  summer  school.  Mrs  Johnson 
stated  that,  thanks  to  the  help  of  our 
association,  without  which  the  school 
must  have  discontinued,  better  work  was 
done  than  ever  before.  Next  summer  the 
work  will  be  resumed  in  connection  with 
the  Danbury  normal  school. 

A  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr  Pickens,  li- 
brarian at  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  upon 
the  opening  of  the  new  library  buildmg. 
Resolutions  of  sympathy  were  also  di- 
rected to  be  sent  to  Dr  E.  C.  Richardson 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  Miss 
Mary  A.  Richardson,  a  charter  member 
of  the  association  and  its  secretary  for 
four  years. 


Officers  for  the  following  year  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  Charles  S. 
Thayer  of  the  Hartford  theological 
semmary;  vice-presidents,  Dr  John  G. 
Stanton  of  New  London ;  Rev  Storrs  O. 
Seyrnour  of  Litchfield;  Mrs  Godard  of 
Wallingford;  Mary  E.  Clark  of  West- 
brook;  and  B.  W.  Danielson  of  Daniel- 
son;  secretary,  Edith  McH.  Steele  of 
Waterbury;  treasurer.  Lillian  M.  Sted- 
man  of  Suffield. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  librarian 
and  others  who  helped  to  make  the  occa- 
sion a  delightful  one  were  voted. 

Edith  McH.  Steele, 

Secretary. 

Mas«achUMtt»— The  annual  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  Western  Massachusetts 
library  club  was  held  in  the  new  library 
of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  coIIm^ 
at  Springfield,  Feb.  19,  1914.  Dr  F.  N. 
Surley,  dean  of  the  college  made  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  briefly  tracing  the 
growth  and  aims  of  the  college. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted 
mainly  to  a  discussion  of  the  best  books 
of  1913.  This  was  based  upon  the  an- 
nual book  list  compiled  by  the  club  and 
printed  in  the  Springfield  Republican, 
from  which  reprints  had  been  made  and 
distributed.  This  discussion  was  con- 
ducted by  Bertha  E.  Blakely,  librarian 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  college,  and  president  of 
the  club.  George  L.  Lewis  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Outlines  for  school  chil- 
dren in  the  use  of  the  library  then  pre- 
sented his  report.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  subjects  that  has  come  before 
the  club  and  called  forth  much  comment. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in 
teaching  school  children  to  use  a  public 
library  is  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
teachers  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary. This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  instruc- 
tion of  prospective  teachers  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  children's  reading  and  value 
of  libraries  in  connection  with  school 
work.  The  librarians  felt  the  need  of  ac- 
tion upon  this  subject  and  drew  up  a 
resoltition  embodying  the  club's  opinion. 
This  was  sent  to  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation in  the  hope  that  instruction  in  the 
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use  of  the  library  may  be  incorporated 
into  the  norma]  school  course. 

The  first  address  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  given  by  Lizzie  E.  Fletcher, 
Welfare  secretary  of  the  Palmer  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Three  Rivers.  Her 
topic  was  "Life  in  a  foreign  community 
in  Hampden  county."  Miss  Fletcher 
spoke  in  a  general  descriptive  way  of  the 
life  of  foreigners  in  a  village  community. 
F.  G.  Willcox  of  the  Holyoke  public  li- 
brary, told  of  a  recent  successful  experi- 
ment in  advertising  his  hbrary. 

A  resolution  was  passed  urgii^  the 
appropriation  of  $10,CKX)  by  the  state  for 
the  Massachusetts  library  commission.  A 
resolution  was  also  passed  in  regard  to 
the  need  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
state  library. 

The  last  address  of  the  day  was  given 
by  George  L.  Lewis  of  Westfield,  upon 
"Periodicals  in  the  library;  some  prob- 
lems of  the  subscription  list."  Frank 
Guy  Armitage,  a  student  of  the  college, 
gave  several  delightful  readings  from 
Dickens,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  college  for  its  hospitality 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Alice  Moore,  Secretary. 

Wisconsin—  At  the  February  meeting 
of  the  Milwaukee  library  club,  Winifred 
Merrill  discussed  "Municipal  and  legis- 
lative libraries,"  and  J.  V.  Cargill  dis- 
cussed "Branch  library  work."  Each  gave 
a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  develop- 

)  nt  of  these  departments  of  library 
work  and  pointed  out  where  they  differ 
in  their  functions  from  the  public  library 
proper. 

Miss  Merrill  said: 

The  municipal  and  legislative  library  was 
established  primarily  to  assist  legislators  in 
their  work  by  collecting  and  tabulating  for 
their  handy  use  information  which  cannol 
be  obtained  in  books. 

Mr  Cargill  said: 

Experience   shows   most   people   will   do 


meeting  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Vermont  commissions 
were  represented  by  nine  workers;  five 
other  library  workers  in  Burlington  and 
one  from  Montpelier  attended  part  of 
the  meetings. 

After  interesting  reports  from  the  four 
states  of  their  past  year's  work,  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were:  How  to  arouse 
the  active  interest  of  library  trustees; 
Eflforts  to  encourage  systematic  reading 
and  study  instead  of  desultory  reading 
purely  for  pleasure;  Influences  antag- 
onistic to  good  readily;  Branch  libraries 
in  small  towns;  Sunday  opening;  The 
library  and  the  immigrant;  R^ulations 
for  the  use  of  travehng  libraries. 

R.  W.  Wright. 


New  England  Club  of  Library  Com- 
mission Workers 

The  New  England  club  of  library  com- 
mission workers  held    its    fifth    annual 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school 
library,  compiled  by  the  University  high- 
school,  Chicago,  has  been  issued  in  Bul- 
letin No.  35,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 

The  James  V.  Brown  library  of  Will- 
iamsport,  Pa„  has  issued  a  list  of  100  of 
the  best  books  of  the  world,  the  large 
majority  of  which  are  included  in  the 
lists  of  books  compiled  at  different  times 
by  other  persons. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  library 
club  has  issued  its  annual  list  of  books 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  list  for  small  li- 
braries, selected  with  characterizations  by 
members  of  the  Western  Massachusetts 
library  club.  The  list  was  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  of  books  at  the 
annual  midwinter  meeting  at  Spring- 
i!-ld  February  19. 

Poetry,  a  magazine  of  verse,  edited 
and  published  by  Harriet  Monroe,  Chi- 
cago, is  interesting  in  what  it  is  doing, 
quite  as  much  as  in  wliat  it  contains.  A 
recent  number  has  "editorial  comment" 
on  the  last  Victorian  poet,  Francis 
Thompson,  an  analysis  of  the  work  of 
Nicholas  Lindsay,  the  "Prairie  Poet,"  as 
well  as  a  number  of  others.  Librarians, 
as  handlers  of  books,  ought  to  enjoy  this 
breath  from  the  soul  of  books. 
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The  Nation's  Business  for  February 
contains  in  full  all  the  speeches  on  Anti- 
trust l^slation.  Price  maintenance  and 
Valuation  of  railroads,  delivered  at  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  commerce  of  the  United  States  held 
in  Washington  February  11-13. 

The  speeches  were  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  commerce ; 
President  Van  Hise,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; F.  P.  Fish,  former  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
company;  Henry  B.  Towne,  President 
Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany ;  Professor  Seager,  of  Columbia 
university,  G.  E.  Trip,  Westinghous? 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publication  No.  1  for  the  Ellen  H. 
Richards  memorial  fund  has  been  is- 
stied,  and  contains  a  syllabus  of  Home 
economics,  prepared  for  the  American 
home  economics  association  by  its  com- 
mittee on  nomenclature  and  syllabus. 
The  material  is  brought  down  and  cor- 
rected for  January,  1914. 

The  syllabus  is  prepared  as  an  effective 
ground  work,  sufficiently  elastic  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  requirements  of  institutions 
having  considerable  variations  in  the 
grade  of  instruction  and  also  differing 
widely  in  the  number  of  teachers  and 
courses  in  scientific  and  other  subjects. 
It  is  quite  comprehensive,  going  into  con- 
siderable detail  from  base  to  apex  of  the 
subject  and  will  doubtless  be  received 
with  gratification  by  those  interested  in 
teaching  Home  economics. 

"Heroism,  a  reading  list  for  boys  and 
girls,"  is  a  very  correct  title  for  the 
little  booklet  issued  by  the  New  York 
public  library  for  use  in  connection  with 
Its  annual  exhibit  of  books  and  por- 
traits of  heroes  and  heroines  held  in 
the  Central  children's  room,  February  12 
to  April  1, 

The  list  is  classified,  taking  the  heroes 
and  heroines  from  the  Bible,  myths  and 
legends,  the  saints,  history,  and  particu- 
larly from  American  history,  Indians, 
heroes  of  the  sea,  of  discovery,  and  of 
every  day  heroism,  Bic^raphical  data 
gives  location  in  time  and  place  and  the 


poetical  quotations  which  introduce  so 
many  of  the  heroes  are  so  well  chosen, 
as  are  the  heroes  themselves,  so  full  of 
inspiration  that  the  breath  comes  quicker 
and  desire  to  read  more  follows  hard  on 
the  last  word  of  them.  The  little  book- 
let of  64  pages  is  worthy  of  a  place  of 
honor  on  the  library  shelves  and  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  as  a  good  tool  from 
library  workers. 

An  intensely  interesting  book  is  "Our 
navy"  in  the  Imperial  series,  by  Archi- 
bald Hurd.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Roya! 
navy  of  England,  which  is  interestingly 
told  from  the  earliest  day  to  the  present 
time.  The  cause  and  efiEect  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  development  of  the  navy 
brings  in  interesting  accounts  of  the  Im- 
perial policy  from  time  to  time.  Mak- 
ing all  possible  excuse  for  favorable  prej- 
udice, it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
claim  of  excellence  in  the  composition 
and  administration  of  the  Royal  navy  has 
much  to  support  it. 

A  new  book  of  poems  "Love  and  lib- 
eration" by  John  Hall  Wheelock,  is  re- 
ceiving very  favorable  reviews  on  all 
sides. 

Mr  Wheelock  will  be  remembered  for 
his  two  earlier  volumes,  "The  Human 
fantasy,"  and  "The  beloved  adventure," 
both  of  which  met  with  a  very  friendly 
reception  from  the  libraries  all  over  th» 
country.  * 

Two  recent  books  of  interest  for  young 
people  are  "Hawk,  the  young  Osage,  a 
story  of  Indian  life  and  effort  of  the 
earlier  times."  and  "Longhead,  a  story  of 
the  fir.'st  fire."  both  by  C.  H.  Robinson, 
now  of  Chicago,  formerly  with  the 
Smithsonian  institute,  Washington  City. 
Both  stories  are  full  of  adventure,  cov- 
ering probable  events,  and  they  are  at 
the  same  time,  scientifically  true.  The 
story  of  how  the  first  fire  came  about  is 
especially  interesting  to  boys 

Another  fairy  story  by  Edmund 
Leamy,  "The  fairy  minstrel  of  Glen- 
malure,"  has  been  issued.  Miss  Dousman 
of  Milwaukee  reports  "it  is  very  charm- 
ing, quite  a  close  second  to  Golden 
spears." 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta 

The  first  term  of  the  course  came  to 
an  end  on  December  20. 

The  class  organization  is  as  follows: 

President,  May  Smith,  Athens;  vice- 
president,  Rhea  King,  Atlanta ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Annie  Jungermann,  Col- 
umbus; editor,  Mattie  Lou  Worsham, 
Forsyth ;  assistant  editor,  Kathleen 
Hines,  Calhoun. 

On  November  20,  George  B.  Utiey 
lectured  to  the  class  on  the  History  and 
purpose  of  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs  Edna  Lyman  Scott,  instructor  in 
children's  work  and  story-telling  gave 
her  annual  course,  each  morning  of  the 
week  March  16  to  21. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  19,  Mrs 
Scott  gave  a  recital  of  selected  stories. 
A  number  of  outside  guests  were  invited 
to  hear  her. 

On  March  30,  Miss  Mary  W.  Pluin- 
mcr,  principal  of  the  New  York  public 
library  school,  will  arrive  to  give  a  series 
of  lectures. 

Alumni  osl» 

Mabel  Jones,  '12,  resigned  her  position 
of  assistant  in  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Atlanta,  December  1,  1913,  to  become 
head  cataloger  in  the  Public  library  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Pauline  Benson,  '08,  for  six  years  li- 
brarian at  Langley,  South  Carolina,  re- 
signed that  position  on  January  1,  1914, 
to  become  an  assistant  in  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Atlanta. 

Laura  Hall,  '12,  went  in  January  to 
Huntsville,  Texas,  where  she  is  engaged 
in  cataloging  the  library  of  the  Sam 
Houston  normal  institute. 

Theresa  Hood,  '11,  on  January  1,  1914, 
accepted  a  position  in  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama. 

Amelia  Whitaker,  '12,  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  assistant  in  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Atlanta,  March  1.  Miss  Whitaker 
will  be  married  at  her  home  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  on  April  14  to  Charles 
Trenholm   MacQenaghan. 

Delia  Foreacre  Sneed, 
Principal. 


Carnegie  librarjr,  Pitttlmrgh 

Training  school  for  children's  libraries 

During  the  last  month  the  following 

visiting    lecturers    have    addressed    the 

Training  school : 

Edwin  H.  Anderson,  director  of  the 
New  York  public  library,  who  gave  two 
lectures  February  14.  One  was  upon 
"Library  administration  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  human  relations" ;  the  other 
upon  the  work  of  the  New  York  public 
library,  with  stereopticon  illustrations. 

Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of 
the  St.  Louis  public  library,  who  gave 
two  lectures,  February  21.  His  subjects 
were  the  "Work  of  the  St.  Louis  public 
library,"  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views  and  "Some  lost  arts  of  librarian- 
ship." 

Mrs  Edna  Lyman  Scott,  story  teller, 
who  gave  two  lectures,  February  24  and 
25.  The  first  lecture  upon  "The  respon- 
sibility of  society  for  what  children  read" 
was  held  in  the  evening  in  the  East  Lib- 
erty branch  library  and  was  open  to  the 
public.  The  second  lecture  was  upon 
"The  creed  of  the  story  teller." 

Lutie  E.  Steams,  chief  of  the  Travel- 
ling library  department.  Wisconsin  free 
library  commission,  who  gave  four  lec- 
tures, March  2-4.  Her  subjects  were 
"The  library  spirit,"  "Some  Western 
phases  of  library  work."  "The  library 
militant,"  and  "The  problem  of  public 
leisure." 

Edith  Morley  Smith,  '04,  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  registrar  of  the  Train- 
ing school. 

Helen  Lowther,  '12,  was  married  on 
March  7  to  Ritchie  Lowrie,  Jr.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ruth  Price,  '13,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition in  the  Reuben  McMillen  free  li- 
brary. Youngstown.  Ohio  to  accept  the 
position  of  assistant  in  the  children's 
room  of  the  Wylie  Avenue  branch  of 
the  Cam^ie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 
Drezel  institate 

An  announcement  has  been  issued  by 
the  president  of  Drexel  institute  that  the 
library  school  in  connection  with  it  will 
be  discontinued.     The  discontinuance  is 
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based  on  three  reasons,  First,  it  is  the 
intention  to  concentrate  the  activities 
and  means  of  the  institute  in  three 
schools,  engineering,  domestic  science  and 
secretarial  for  the  benefit  of  Greater 
Philadelphia;  second,  the  attendance  at 
the  library  school  from  Philadelphia  has 
been  so  small  that  the  feeling  is  that 
there  should  be  greater  concentration  in 
the  departments  which  give  the  greatest 
enrollment,  and  third,  the  library  school 
has  cost  more  per  capita  than  any  other 
department.  Owing  to  the  small  number 
attending  from  Philadelphia,  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  such  expenditure 
without  a  large  enrollment. 

President  (Sndfrey  says  that  Drexel  in- 
stitute will  continue  to  take  very  great 
interest  in  its  graduates  from  the  library 
school  and  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  further  their  careers. 

Recent  visiting  lecturers  have  been  as 
follows : 

March  5.  Two  lectures,  "Some  west- 
em  phases  of  library  work,"  and  "The 
library's  part  in  a  social  survey,"  by  Miss 
L,  E.  Steams. 

March  9,  "Spanish  novelists,"  by  Miss 
Mary  W.  Plummer. 

The  students  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing both  Miss  Steams  and  Miss  Plum- 
mer at  aftemoon  tea, 

A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Library  of  the 
Commercial  museum  on  March  27. 

The  courses  in  Parliamentary  law. 
Subject  headings.  Cataloging,  and  His- 
tory of  libraries,  were  completed  in 
March  and  examinations  held. 

The  director  and  14  of  the  present 
class  attended  the  Atlantic  City  meeting, 
March  6-7.  Forty-five  students  and 
alumnae  were  present  at  the  Drexel  din- 
ner. The  guests  of  honor  were  Mr  and 
Mrs  T.  L.  Montgomery,  Dr  Lucian  M. 
Robinson.  Miss  Anna  A.  Macdonald,  and 
Miss  Julia  A.  Hopkins. 

At  the  Washington's  birthday  assem- 
bly, President  Godfrey  announced  the 
decision  to  discontinue  the  Drexel  library 
school  at  the  close  of  the  current  year. 

The  director  wishes  to  make  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  many  kind  letters 
received  from  alumnae  of    the    school. 
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from  directors  of  other  library  schools, 
and  from  librarians  in  the  field,  express- 
ing appreciation  of  the  work  done  at 
Drexel,  and  regret  for  the  fate  of  the 
school. 

A  business  meeting  of  Drexel  alumnae 
at  Atlantic  City  was  called  prior  to  the 
Drexel  dinner.  The  director  read  a 
statement  from  President  Godfrey,  giv- 
ing reasons  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
school,  and  also  read  selections  from  let- 
ters of  regret  received.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Drexel  insiitute  of  art,  science  and  industry 
has  announced  its  decision  to  discontinue 
the  Library  school  of  Drexel  institute,  and 

Whereas.  For  twenty-one  years  this 
school  has,  through  its  excellent  training 
and  maintenance  ot  high  standards  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  entire  library  pro- 
fession, and 

Whereas,  The  alumnae  feel  the  deepest 
regret  at  the  action  of  the  boizit  whereby 
the  interests  of  the  alumnae  arc  vitally 
affected,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five 
members  be  appointed  at  the  convenience 
of  the  president,  whose  duties  shall  be  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  alumnae,  and  to 
further,  if  possible,  the  continuance  of  the 
school  under  satisfactory  conditions;    and 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  president  and 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Drexel  institute 
be  requested  to  confer  with  this  cominittee 
regarding  any  contemplated  transfer  of  the 
school;    and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
association,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 

Besident  and  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
rexel  institute. 

The  Alumnae  association  of  the  Drexel 
hbrary  school. 

Kateerine  M.  Trimble,  Secretary. 
New  York  public  library 

The  juniors  have  listened  to  the  fol- 
lowing lectures  since  February  11 : 

Technological  collections  in  libraries, 
Febraary  11,  by  W,  B.  Gamble,  chief  of 
the  technology  division,  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

The  art  of  re-reading,  February  18, 
by  Dr  A.  E.  Bostwick. 

Branch  administration,  February  18 
and  25,  by  Mrs  A.  B.  Maltby  and  Miss 
Overton,  of  the  New  York  [public  library 
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The  appeal  of  library  work  with  chil- 
dren, March  2,  by  Miss  A.  C.  Moore, 
chief  of  the  division  of  work  with  chil- 
dren. 

Town  library  administration,  March  4, 
by  Miss  L,  G.  Hinsdale,  hbrarian  of  the 
East  Orange  public  library. 

Copyright,  March  9,  by  E.  F.  Stevens, 
director  of  the  Pratt  Institute  free  li- 
brary. 

Italian  literature  from  Alfieri  to 
d'Azeglio,  March  U,  by  Prof  T.  E. 
Comba. 

Senior  lectures  have  been  as  follows: 

Advanced  reference  and  catali^ng 
course : 

Literature  of  art,  February  10,  by  Miss 
S.  A.  Hutchinson,  librarian  of  the 
Brooklyn    institute. 

Literature  of  music,  February  17,  by 
Mrs  S.  D.  Andersen  of  the  New  York 
public  hbrary. 

School  and  college  library  course : 

Same  as  above,  with  three  evening 
lectures  February  9,  16  and  23,  on  The 
high  school  library  situation.  The  train- 
ing of  high  school  students  in  hooks,  and 
The  administration  of  the  high  school 
library,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Hall,  of  the  Girls' 
high  school,  Brooklyn. 

Students  of  these  two  courses  began 
their  work  in  Italian.  February  24,  under 
Prof  T.  E.  Comba.  Their  text  book  is 
the  Manuale  per  Ic  biblioteche  popolari. 
of  Fabietti. 

Administration  course : 

The  library  in  a  budget  exhibit,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  by  Miss  L,  G.  Hinsdale.  This 
was  accompanied  and  illustrated  by 
charts,  diagrams,  etc. 

Night  schools  and  the  education  of 
adults,  and  The  public  school  curriculum, 
February  19  and  26,  by  Albert  Shiels, 
of  the  Board  of  education. 

The  library  and  the  workingman, 
March  4.  by  Miss  Hackett,  librarian  of 
the  Englewood.   (N.  J.)   public  library. 

On  February  26,  the  faculty  invited  the 
branch  librarians  to  a  half  hour  discus- 
sion of  student  practice,  followed  by  a 
talk  by  Mary  Odgen  White  on  "the 
best  seller,"  and  a  social  hour  o\er  the 


teacups.  Miss  White  conducts  a  section 
of  the  junior  class  in  the  fiction  seminar. 

Three  of  the  faculty,  three  graduates, 
four  seniors  and  four  juniors,  attended 
the  Atlantic  City  meeting,  dining  to- 
gether, with  the  addition  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  library  staflf,  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. The  Atlantic  City  dinner  is  be- 
coming an  established  custom  of  the 
school. 

Miss  Traccy  of  the  faculty  has  pre- 
pared a  list  of  material  in  German, 
French  and  Italian  on  American  libraries, 
to  be  included  in  the  handbook  of  the 
Leipsic  exhibit.  The  German  division 
was  printed  in  the  New  York  library  club 
Bulletin  for  March. 

Frederick  Goodell,  of  the  seniors,  has 
an  article  entitled  "What  the  public  li- 
brary can  do  for  boys"  in  The  Advocate, 
a  magazine  published  by  the  boys  of  Pub- 
lic School  22. 

Changes  in  the  faculty : 

Juliet  Handerson,  a  graduate  of  the 
Western  Reserve  university  and  library 
school,  and  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library  staff,  has  been  added  to  the 
faculty  as  registrar  and  principal's  as- 
sistant. Miss  Rose's  time  will  hereafter 
be  divided  equally  between  the  school,  as 
supervisor  of  practice,  and  the  library 
as  supervisor  of  probationers.  Her  of- 
fice will  be  in  the  school  quarters. 

AppolDUnenti 

Nora  Cordingley  (jun.  1912)  has  been  en- 
gaged a.s  an  assistant  in  the  cataloging  de- 
partment of  Columbia  university  library. 

Bessie  Baldwin  ('13)  has  a  permanent  po- 
sition with  Longman's,  Green  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. 

Eleanor  Hitt  (senior)  has  been  obliged  to 
postpone  finishinK  her  course,  having  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  head  cataloger  in  the 
Kern  Co.  library.  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Kalherine  Christopher  (senior)  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  charge  of  the  women's 
department  of  the  Automobile  club  of 
America,  with  the  privilege  of  finishing  her 
course. 

Mary  E.  Jameson  (senior)  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  division  of  technol- 
ogy, in  the  place  of  Miss  Hitt. 

Frank  Dolezal  (junior)  of  the  St.  Louis 
public  library,  has  undertaken  half  time 
work  as  stack-assistant. 

Mary  W.  Plummer, 
Principal, 
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Pratt  in 

The  need  of  a  club  house  as  a  center 
of  social  life  for  the  women  students 
has  been  felt  for  some  time  at  Pratt  in- 
stitute. A  mass  meeting  was  held  about 
a  year  ago  at  which  this  need  was  pre- 
sented before  the  trustees,  and  the 
movement  there  started  accompHshed  its 
purpose  in  the  recent  opening  of  a  very 
attractive  club  house  adjoining  the  li- 
brary grounds.  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral club  rooms,  which  include  two  par- 
lors, a  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  sewing 
room  equipped  with  machines,  each  of 
the  departments  has  its  own  special  room 
furnished  by  their  alumnae.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  library  school  responded 
very  generously  to  the  appeal  which  was 
sent  out  in  the  fall,  and  the  committee, 
of  which  Mrs  Stevens  was  chairman, 
used  so  much  judgment  and  taste  in  ex- 
pending the  sum  raised  that  the  library 
students  all  feel  that  their  room  is  the 
most  attractive  in  the  building.  Tea  is 
served  every  afternoon,  Sunday  night 
suppers  are  among  the  pleasant  possibili- 
ties, and  already  the  club  bouse  has  be- 
gun to  play  quite  a  part  in  the  student 
life. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  a  study 
of  the  kind  of  literature  provided  by  the 
commercial  purveyors  of  reading  mat- 
ter has  been  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
6ction  seminar  course.  Groups  of  stu- 
dents have  been  assigned  to  investigate 
the  pay-1-nding  libraries  in  the  drpart- 
ment  stores,  the  book  stands  in  the  rail- 
way and  subway  stations,  and  the  litera- 
ture dispensed  by  stationers,  tobacconists 
(iwo  men  being  assigned  to  the  latter), 
and   similar  agencies. 

One  of  the  problems  in  book  selection 
this  term  has  been  the  compiling,  on  re- 
qu''st.  of  a  list  of  $60  worth  of  new 
books  for  a  small  country  library.  The 
result  was  gratefully  received  by  the  li- 
brary l>oard. 

Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  lectured  in 
the  assembly  hall  of  the  Institute  on 
February  17  on  "Some  lost  arts  of  li- 
brarianship."  The  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  pubhc  library  staff  were  in- 
vited to  attend  this  lecture. 


Annie  Carroll  Moore,  supervisor  of 
children's  work  in  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library,  lectured  on  February  24  and 
March  3.  The  first  of  the  two  lectures, 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  was  on  the 
development  of  children's  work  in 
Greater  New  York,  and  the  second  was 
on  the  selection  of  children's  books. 

We  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
two  lectures  from  Miss  L.  E.  Steams  of 
the  Wisconsin  library  commission  on 
March  10.  Miss  Stearns  was,  however, 
called  home  suddenly  from  Atlantic 
City,  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  se- 
cure Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  formerly  sec- 
retary of  the  Iowa  library  commission, 
who  gave  a  talk  on  commission  work  in 
Miss  Steams'  place. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr..  director  of  the  New 
^'ork  state  library,  spoke  to  the  class 
on  Monday  afternoon,  March  9,  about 
the  work  of  the  State  library  and  the 
State  education  department. 

.■\nnie  I.yle  I.',e.  '10,  head  of  the  cir- 
culation department  of  the  New  Rochelle, 
(N.  Y.)  public  library,  was  married 
Febmarj'  11  to  William  Henry  Hax  of 
New  Rochelle.  Mrs  Hax  expects  to 
continue  her  connection  with  the  library, 
working  half-time. 

Mary  A.  Randall.  '13,  who  entered  the 
training  class  for  children's  work  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library  in  September, 
left  there  in  January  to  become  head  of 
the  South  Side  branch  of  the  Fort 
Wayne,  (Ind.)  public  hbrary. 

Josephine  .\n.\Ms  R.athboxe. 
Vice-director. 
Western  Reserve  university 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  23,  Mrs 
Edna  Lyman  Scott  was  a  guest  at  the 
school  and  gave  a  very  entertaining  and 
helpful  talk  on  "The  art  of  ,';tory-tell- 
ing,"  concluding  with  several  stories. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  "tea"  was  sened 
and  an  opportunity  given  to  meet  Mrs 
Scott  informally.  The  last  lecture  in 
the  course  in  children's  work  was  given. 
March  4  by  Miss  Cutter,  supervisor  of 
school  libraries  of  the  Cleveland  public 
library,  who  told  of  the  work  of  that  de- 
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partment,  and  under  her  conduct  the  class 
visited  two  of  the  school  libraries  after 
the  lecture.  The  following  day  the 
students  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Public  library  attended  a  lecture  on 
"Greek  mythology,"  which  was  given  be- 
fore the  training  class  by  Mrs  Thome- 
Thomsen. 

During  February,  the  students  have 
been  having  practice  work  in  the  chil- 
dren's rooms  of  the  Public  library.  Be- 
ginning with  the  last  week  of  February 
and  continuing  until  the  end  of  the  school 
year  the  practice  work  will  be  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Geveland  li- 
brary system.  The  course  in  trade  bib- 
lic^raphy  and  bookbuying  is  completed 
and  the  course  in  public  documents  given 
by  Mr  H.  S.  Hirshberg,  reference  li- 
brarian of  the  Cleveland  public  library 
has  taken  its  place  on  the  schedule.  An 
Honor  system,  similar  to  that  already  in 
operation  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  university,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Library  school  class  of  1914. 

The  director  attended  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  library  club  and 
the  New  Jereey  library  association  at 
Atlantic  City,  March  6-7,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  New  York  public  and  Pratt 
library  schools. 

Alnmnl  note* 

Juliet  A.  Handerson,  '08,  has  resigned 
her  position  of  supervisor  of  inventory 
in  the  Qeveland  public  library  to  be- 
come assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
New  York  public  library  school. 

Laura  Robson,  '12,  formerly  first-as- 
sistant in  the  Aleraeda  County  library  at 
Oakland,  California,  is  now  assistant  in 
the  Berkeley  public  library. 

Alice  S,  Tyler, 

Director. 
Simmoiu  college 

On  February  26,  an  interesting  visit 
was  made  to  the  Somerville  public  li- 
brary. The  striking  features  of  the  new 
building,  and  the  problems  involved  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  classification 
and  cataloging  systems  of  a  well-de- 
veloped library  make  this  a  peculiarly 
profitable  visit  just  at  this  time.     The 


class  has  recendy  been  discussing  in 
Library  administration  provisions  for  the 
health  and  convenience  of  the  staff,  and 
was  thoroughly  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  model  equipment  in  that  line,  as  well 
as  the  hospitality  of  the  staff,  when  the 
afternoon  ended  in  a  tea  in  the  staff 
dining  room. 

The  only  outside  lecturer  for  the 
month  will  be  Mr  Drew  B.  Hall,  who 
will  speak  on  March  23,  on  Some  prob- 
lems of  administration. 

The  junior  library  economy  class 
found  it  possible  to  call  the  radioscope 
to  their  help  in  illustratti^  their  bi- 
ographical talks  on  well-known  libra- 
rians, as  this  enables  one  to  utilize  pic- 
tures without  the  necessity  of  having 
slides  made. 

Rosamond  White,  ei.  '07.  who  was  regis- 
tered in  the  h'brary  school  duriaff  1903.04, 
died  at  her  home  in  Winthrop,  Mass.,  Dec. 
20,  1912,  From  1904-10  Miss  White  was 
librarian  in  the  Mining  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  institute  of  technology. 

Annie  L.  Flavell.  'Oa  was  married  on  July  31 
to  Leslie  W,  Wood  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Wood  are  living  at  25  Mayflower 
street,  Plymouth. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Jessie 
L.  Blanchard,  Simmons.  1912,  and  Eugene 
Walker  of  Southbridge,  Mass.  Miss  Blanch- 
ard has  resigned  her  former  position  in 
one  of  the  New  York  City  branch  libraries. 

Alice  A.  Wood,  "07,  was  married  on 
Wednesday,  January  14,  1914,  to  Earl  North- 
rup  Manchester,  in  Chicago. 

Minnie  Burke  has  recently  compiled  a  card 
index  of  cases,  drawn  from  hospital  records, 
for  a   Boston   physician. 

Ruth  Alexander  has  organized  the  special 
engineering  library  of  Lockwood,  Green  and 
Company, 

Jane  Richardson  Donnelly. 
Snmmer  schools 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the 
Chautauqua  (N.  Y.)  library  school  will 
be  held  July  4-August  15.  The  course 
of  study  is  general  and  is  designed  for 
librarians  and  library  assistants  who  can- 
not leave  their  work  for  the  extended 
courses  offered  by  regular  library  schools. 
<ut  who  can  get  leave  of  absence  for  six 
weeks  of  study.  The  course  is  especially 
planned  to  accomplish  the  most  possible 
in  six  weeks.  Courses  will  be  given  in 
library  administration,  cataloging,  classi- 
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Bcation,  biblit^raphy,  reference  work,  li- 
brary records,  book-binding  and  mend- 
ing. 

The  regular  Chautauqua  program  will 
be  open  to  the  students  and  uiere  will 
"Iso  be  addresses  by  special  lecturers 
from  time  to  time.  The  neighborhood 
libraries,  Chautauqua  and  Westfield,  will 
be  used  for  practice  work. 

The  class  is  limited  in  number  and 
early  application  should  be  made.  Ad- 
dress Mary  E.  Downey,  resident-direct- 
or. Box  594,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  summer  school  for  librarians  will  be 
held  at  Hanover  college,  Hanover,  Ind., 
by  the  Public  library  commission  of 
Indiana,  June  24-August  4,  1914. 

Hanover  college  is  located  on  the 
bluffs  rising  some  500  feet  above  the 
Ohio  River,  commanding  a  prospect  of 
unsurpassed  beauty,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  of  Madison,  in  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  Indiana.  From  the  cam- 
pus the  student  has  a  view  of  the  course 
of  the  great  river,  with  the  valleys  and 
hills,  woods  and  fields,  villages  and  farm 
houses  on  the  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
shores  for  a  distance  of  25  miles.  Han- 
over is  a  healthful  place  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  hills,  clear  and  bracing.  The 
opportunities  for  outdoor  life,  such  as 
walking,  rowing,  field  excursions,  tennis 
and  open  air  amusements  are  unexcelled. 
The  grounds  of  the  College  embrace  over 
200  acres,  plain,  hill  and  valley. 

College  Point  house,  a  large  and  com- 
fortable three  story  brick  dormitory, 
overlooking  the  river,  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  library  students. 

The  instruction  is  free  to  students 
from  Indiana  and  students  from  outside 
the  state  will  be  charged  a  tuition  fee  of 
$10.  The  charge  for  room  and  board 
will  be  $3.50  a  week,  two  in  a  room.  Cor- 
respondence with  reference  to  board  and 
room  should  be  addressed  to  College 
Point  House,  Hanover,  Ind. 

Besides  the  r^ular  instruction  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  library  work 
given  by  members  of  the  commission 
staff,  a  week  of  lectures  by  well-known 
library     workers     is     being     arranged. 


Among  those  expected  to  address  the 
school  are  Mary  Eileen  Ahem,  George 
B.  Utley,  and  other  prominent  librarians. 
This  week  devoted  to  outside  lectures, 
will  be  generally  attended  by  librarians 
of  the  state.  The  library  visit  of  the 
school  will  be  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  librarian. 

The  number  of  applications  for  enroll- 
ment is  already  large,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  school  will  be  larger  this  year 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  history. 
For  information  concerning  the  school, 
address  the  secretary,  Henry  N.  Sanborn, 
104  State  House,  Indianapolis. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  will 
offer  a  six  weeks  course  in  library  meth- 
ods for  the  benefit  of  teachers  or  others 
who  have  the  care  of  school  libraries, 
June  22-July  3.  Subjects  usually  includ- 
ed in  a  course  of  this  kind  will  be  cov- 
ered. The  instruction  will  be  given  by 
Mrs  "Minnie  C.  Budlong,  of  the  State 
library  commission,  C.  W.  Sumner,  li- 
brarian, S.  Blanche  Hedrick,  assistant- 
librarian,  and  Russell  Edwards,  cata- 
loger.  University  of  North  Dakota. 

The  winter  session  of  the  hbrary 
school  at  the  Public  library  at  Riverside, 
Cal.,  reports  an  attendance  of  18  stu- 
dents, of  which  11  are  from  California, 
one  each  from  Colorado,  Washington, 
Virginia,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  Iowa. 


The  H.  W.  Wilson  Publishing  Com- 
pany, for  many  years  in  business  in  Min- 
neapolis, removed  their  plant  and  all  its 
attendant  interests  last  fall  to  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  An  opening  of  the  new 
quarters  on  January  23,  revealed  a  well 
ordered  publishing  house,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  acting  as  hosts  to  a 
large  company,  not  only  of  citizens  of 
White  Plains,  who  contributed  to  the 
possibility  of  moving  the  plant  to  that 
city,  but  representatives  from  publishing 
houses  in  New  York  City.  The  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  plant  was  in  operation 
for  the  interest  of  the  guests  and  the 
various  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
books    and    periodicals    were    shown. 
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News  firom  Foreign  Sources 
Gertnany 

The  Oeffentliche  Bibliothek  und  Lese- 
halle  (public  library  and  reading  room) 
in  Berlin  So..  Adalbertstr.  41,  completed 
its  fourteenth  year  in  October.  During 
the  year  4,411  readers'  cards  were  in 
use  and  70.S09  v,  were  lent.  The  library 
was  used  chiefly  by  laboring  and  business 
people.  The  reading  room  has  a  refer- 
ence collection  of  over  2,000  v.  The  li- 
brary was  open  4'/^  hours  a  day. 

"The  outlook  for  popular  education  in 
German-.-\ustria  is  really  not  so  bad,  if 
the  amount  of  work  attempted  is  brought 
into  view  and  one  considers  that  neither 
the  state  nor  the  communities  take  any 
essential  share  in  its  existence,  and  that 
in  addition  the  .>iupporters  of  the  efforts 
are  isolated.  We  hope  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  make  here  or  elsewhere  a 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  German 
work  for  popular  education  in  Austria 
The  idea  is  astir  everywhere.  Rut  the 
power  and  the  will  to  do  are  dissipated 
in  fruitless  isolated  efforts.  What  had 
been  tried  elsewhere  and  did  not  turn 
out  well,  is  tried  again  with  like  results 
because  knowledge  of  the  previous  re- 
sults was  lacking.  The  will  to  work 
which  stirs  in  the  smaller  cities  and  vil- 
lages comes  to  an  end,  because  no  guid- 
ing hand  shows  it  the  right  way.  Li- 
braries are  founded  that  flourish  a  short 
time,  and  vanish  again,  because  they  have 
become  old.  Organizations  aris-  and 
pass  away.  This  is  the  lack  now^the 
old  demand  of  Reyer  and  E.  Schulze 
for  associations  which  may  have  a  cen- 
tralizing influence  on  the  collective  work, 
has  not  yet  been  met.  An  association  is 
needed  which  will  have  as  its  first  busi- 
ness the  making  accessible  of  good  means 
of  education,  be  they  popular  libraries  or 
lectures.  Such  an  association  ought  not 
to  be  limited  to  some  few  long  estab- 
lished Vereine  (unions),  but  must  above 
all  aim  at  this — to  render  joining  possi- 
ble for  the  small  libraries  and  Volks- 
bil  dungs  vereine  (unions  for  popular  edu- 
cation), and  then  seek  to  make  the  neces- 
sary  means   of   education   accessible  to 


them  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  success  of  all  this  is  depend- 
ent on  the  exhibition  by  the  older,  larg  r 
unions  of  that  social  sense  that  will  le^<] 
them  to  waive  some  of  their  own  appar- 
ent advantages  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole,  and  even  to  make  some  sacrifice." 
—  Milteiiungen  des  Zeniralverbandes 
der  Deutsch  -  Oesterreichiscken  Volks- 
bildungsvereine. 

AoBtria 

The  Verein  "Volksheim,"  Vienna, 
completed  its  twenty-fifth  year  in  Sep- 
tember. 191,1.  The  Verein  owns  a  garden 
siKit  near  Vi  nna  for  members  and  also  a 
"Sommervolksheim"  in  the  mountains. 
The  last  report  shows  a  large  number  of 
courses,  some  of  them  in  advanced  and 
difficult  subjects.  A  special  activity  in 
acquiring  foreign  languages  is  notice- 
able. The  librarian,  Ernst  Homer, 
makes  a  separate  report.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  a  plan  tried  last  year 
which  resembles  the  "reserved  book" 
plan  in  American  college  libraries.  For 
some  of  the  courses  of  study  with  the 
aid  of  the  teacher  of  each  course  a  care- 
ful selection  of  the  best  books  in  the 
general  field  of  the  course  was  made. 
and  these  books  were  placed  in  open 
shelves  for  free  use.  Unless  there  were 
second  copies  available,  these  hooks  were 
lent  out  of  the  library  only  over  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Certain  othtr  groups 
of  books  were  exhibited  in  like  manner 
during  the  year  without  regard  to 
courses,  and  among  the  topics  so  treated 
were  "Vienna."  "Friedrich  Hebbel," 
"Richard  Wagner,"  "Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann,"  "1813,"  "The  Balkan  War."  and 
"A  Tourney  to  Italy."  There  is  a  cen- 
tral library  numbering  ahout  4.000  vol- 
umes, and  special  collections  belonging 
to  the  different  subjects  of  instruction 
with  increasing  cooperation  among  them. 
The  reading  room  is  overcrowded,  for 
"Volksheim"  has  over  2.000  students  and 
there  are  only  32  seats  for  readers. 
Denmark 

For  some  years  the  library  of  Holbaek- 
County,  Denmark,  has  been  lending 
boxes  of  books  to  country-seats  in  the 
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county  for  sub-loaning  to  the  work- 
ing people.  The  manner  in  which  these 
loans  were  received  and  welcomed 
was  a  challenge  to  more  extensive 
experiment,  and  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  by  the 
national  association,  Danmarks  Folke- 
bogsamlinger.  The  committee  discussed 
various  methods  of  forwarding  the 
work.  Among  others  was  the  idea  of 
reading  associations  organized  by  the 
working  people  themselves,  a  plan  which 
had  also  been  su^ested  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  popular  li- 
braries. The  decision  was  unanimous 
that  th°  beginning  could  not  b?  made  in 
this  way.  If  book  lending  were  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  country-seats,  then  pro- 
prietors and  agents  should  be  interested 
in  it,  so  that  it  could  be  maintained  in 
spite  of  changes  among  the  people.  The 
committee  believed  that  the  matter  could 
be  best  promoted  by  directing  a  com- 
munication to  the  owners  and  us-rs  of 
landed  estates.  Such  a  letter  was  s=nt 
out  in  March.  1910.  emphasizing  the  in- 
tellectual and  economic  value  of  good 
reading  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
nation,  and  describing  the  work  already 
done  with  these  traveling  libraries  by  the 
Holbaek  County  library.  The  replies 
received  showed  that  single  country-seats 
had  provided  for  the  lending  of  books  to 
the  people  eilher  from  the  owner's  pri- 
vate library  or  from  a  popular  library. 
Some  accepted  the  proffer  of  the  loan  of 
boxes  of  books.  But  the  number  of  re- 
sponses was  small  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  letters  sent  out,  and  did  not 
give  sufficient  basis  for  the  work.  After 
visiting  certain  country-seats  there  was 
more  success,  and  some  larger  farmers 
were  induced  to  accept  1h)xps  of  books. 
The  object  was  not  so  much  to  get  a 
large  number  of  readers,  as  there  was 
only  a  limited  number  of  books  to  lend, 
but  rather  to  get  lending  established  in 
a  few  country-seats  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  This  succeeded  to  such  an 
extent  that  now  boxes  of  books  are  lent 
out  for  a  very  moderate  charge  to  30 
country-seats.     An  inquiry  among  these 


made  by  Rasmus  P.  Nielsen,  Holbaek. 
brought  replies  that  are  in  part  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  Bogsamlings- 
bladel.  Typical  expressions  in  these  let- 
ters are:  "My  people  will  read  books  will- 
ingly :" — "For  three  winters  we  have  had 
boxes  of  books  from  Holbaek  County 
library,  and  all  have  been  very  glad  for 
them;" — "The  price  is  cheap:" — "I  put 
one  of  my  housemaids  in  charge  of  the 
loans;" — "The  people  in  genera!  are  un- 
fortunately not  great  readers,  but  still 
they  will  read  good  stories  and  travels, 
they  have  treated  the  books  well ;" — "The 
people  have  been  peculiarly  content;" — 
"The  people  have  prized  getting  good 
books  to  read  through  and  they  have  had 
special  interest  for  travels,  historical  and 
other  romances  and  popular  books  in  nat- 
ural history ;" — "What  they  wish  is  enter- 
taining, pleasing  reading  without  too 
much  instruction."  In  conclusion  Mr 
Nielsen  says:  "To  give  the  young  access 
to  good  reading  is  to  give  them  a  chance 
for  life.  Perhaps  they  will  not  always 
profit  by  it.  But  not  all  the  seed  that  is 
sown  in  the  field  sprouts.  But  sowing 
is  not  stopped  on  that  account." 

"It  is  true  of  the  arranging  of  the 
books  in  a  library  as  with  many  other 
things,  that  at  first  it  seems  a  very  simple 
thing.  Most  of  those  who  do  not  know 
the  experience  of  other  places,  arrang- 
their  libraries  as  quickly  and  directly  ai 
possible,  and  only  by  degrees  do  they  dis- 
cover that  the  arrangement  that  at  first 
sight  seemed  the  easiest  may  quickly  be- 
come the  most  confused."  So  writes  H. 
Hvenegaard  Lassen  in  Bogsamlings- 
bladet.  He  describes  the  "wild  disorder" 
resulting  from  arranging  books  on  the 
shelves  according  to  the  order  of  acces- 
sion, or  by  the  use  of  running  numbers 
with  the  omission  of  certain  numbers 
for  use  later.  A  history  of  the  Cutter 
author-table  follows  with  mention  of  sim- 
ilar tables  recently  published  with  special 
adaptation  to  Dutch,  Norwegian  and 
Danish  names.  Librarians  are  advised 
to  use  the  Danish  author-table  with  the 
Dewey  classification,  and  to  apply  to  the 
Statens  Bogsamltngskomite  for  directions 
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before  undertaking  the  numbering  of  a 
library. 

The  library  in  Frederikshavn,  Den- 
mark, has  made  its  reading  room  free  to 
the  public. 

The  editor  of  Bogsamlingsbladel,  A 
S.  Steenberg,  discusses  in  the  January 
number,  "Prc^ess  great  and  small." 
New  fields  of  library  endeavor  are  open- 
ing and  old  fields  are  being  cultivated 
more  zealously.  Reading  rooms  and  ref- 
erence libraries  are  being  placed  in  the 
higher  schools.  Ideas  of  centralization 
are  taking  hold.  The  larger  libraries  are 
lending  books  to  the  smaller  country  vil- 
lages. Good  reading  rooms  are  more 
sought  after.  Various  communities  are 
manifesting  a  desire  for  libraries.  The 
correspondence  with  the  Statens  B(^sam- 
lingskomite  has  increased  in  recent 
months.  This  Komite  has  published  the 
new  Danish  author-tables  and  worked 
out  a  somewhat  altered  form  of  the 
Dewey  classification  and  some  catalt^- 
ing  rules,  the  last  named  work  being 
done  in  connection  with  the  Copenhagen 
popular  library.  Libraries  are  putting 
better  bindings  on  their  books  and  so  in- 
creasing the  care  with  which  they  are 
handled.  There  is  need  of  more  chil- 
dren's libraries,  as  only  one-fifth  of  the 
schools  have  libraries,  and  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  communes  give  any  support 
to  children's  libraries. 

The  January  number  of  Bogsamlings- 
bladei.  Copenhagen,  gives  a  full  account 
of  Silkehorg  og  Omegns  Folkebogsam- 
ling  (popular  library  of  Silkeborg  and 
Omegn).  It  is  under  the  control  of  an 
association  whose  members  pay  a  nom- 
inal annual  fee.  The  loan  of  books  is 
free  to  residents  of  the  town,  and  under 
certain  conditions  the  residents  of  oth-r 
communes  have  the  right  of  loan  ex- 
tended to  them.  Boxes  of  books  are 
lent  to  libraries  and  to  individuals.  The 
open  shelf  system  is  used.  The  number 
of  borrowers  reached  3,103  in  November. 
1913.  The  seats  in  the  reading  room 
have  been  increased  from  18  to  30,  as  it 
had  become  a  question  of  going  away  or 
of  standing  up  to  read.    Borrowing  from 


the  books  placed  in  the  schools  has  been 
allowed,  and  two  teachers  came  in  recent- 
ly and  asked  for  more  books  because  all 
of  the  25  or  30  books  deposited  in  each  of 
the  schools  were  lent  out.  The  library 
has  fully  4,000  voltunes,  900  of  which 
were  turned  over  by  a  high  school  asso- 
ciation library.  The  library  rules  are 
given  in  full.  The  object  of  the  oigan- 
ization  under  which  the  library  operates 
is  thus  stated:  "The  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  promote  popular  education 
by  the  help  of  a  library  with  a  public 
reading  room."  L.  A. 


News  from  the  Field 
But 

The  new  building  of  the  Connecticut 
state  library  was  turned  over  to  the  state 
officials  on  February  10,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  It  has  taken  10  years  to 
erect  the  building,  at  a  cost  of  $1,655,693. 
leaving  a  balance  unexpended  of  $10,006. 

Ethelwyn  Manning,  first  assistant  in 
the  Burlington,  (la.)  public  library  since 
'■ebruary,  1911,  h^  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  of  librarian's  secretary  and 
cataloger  in  the  Public  library,  Milton. 
Mass.  Katharine  Terrill.  librarian  at 
Chariton,  la.,  has  been  appointed  in  her 
ulace  at  Burlington. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  year's 
work  as  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  is 
the  close  cooperation  between  the  library 
and  the  public  schools.  Every  school  in 
town  was  visited  and  registration  cards 
given  to  all  pupils  from  the  fourth  to  the 
ninth  grades  Particularly  noteworthy 
was  the  cooperation  between  the  library 
and  the  English  department  in  the  high 
school.  A  definite  outline  in  library  in- 
struction has  been  followed,  and  the 
results  are  most  gratifying. 

A  performance  that  might  be  com- 
mend ably  multiplied  thousands  of  times 
in  other  places  is  that  given  by  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  .where  the 
lecture  room  of  the  library  is  open  to  the 
people  to  hear  gramophonic  concerts. 
The  selections  are  of  a  h^h  order, 
though  this  does  not  mean  that  popular 
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melodies  that  are  real  music  are  not  in- 
cluded. A  number  of  ballads  as  sung  by 
artists  like  Tetrazzini,  John  McCormack 
and  others,  as  well  as  high  class  music  by 
Mischa  Elinan,  Homer,  Scotti,  Sembrich, 
Caruso,  and  others  are  presented. 

Dr  Theodate  L,  Smith,  special  re- 
search assistant  in  the  Clark  University 
library,  Worcester,  Mass.,  died  February 
16. 

Dr  Smith  graduated  from  Smith  col- 
lege in  1882  and  took  the  A.  M.  in  1884. 
She  was  well  trained  in  psychology,  hav- 
ing studied  under  Professors  Hall,  San- 
ford,  Ladd  and  Titchener,  and  taking  her 
Ph.  D.  at  Yale  in  1896  in  that  subject. 
She  had  been  on  the  library  staff  since 
1909  filling  a  rather  unique  position  as 
reference  librarian  in  the  children's  in- 
stitute, where  she  had  collected  a  great 
deal  of  material  relating  to  all  phases  of 
work  with  children  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Dr  Smith  was  a  good  classical  scholar, 
deeply  interested  in  art,  and  read  French, 
German  and  Italian  with  equal  facility. 
She  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  scien- 
tific magazines  in  the  fields  of  psychology 
and  child  study. 

Central  Atlantic 

Marguerite  W.  Bonnett,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S., 
'02-'03,  for  several  years  assistant  in  the 
reference  department  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh,  died  suddenly  in 
California  on  February  28. 

r,eslie  E.  Bliss,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S.  L. 
S.,  '13,  and  Alice  M.  Burnett  of  Newark, 
N,  J.,  were  married,  February  26.  Mr 
Bliss  is  assistant  in  the  Legislative  ref- 
erence section  of  the  New  York  state  li- 
brary. 

Raymond  L.  Walkley,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
S.  L.  S,,  '13,  who  has  been  serving  tem- 
porarily as  bibliographic  assistant  in  the 
library  of  the  U.  S,  Bureau  of  education, 
at  Washington,  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  to  the  librarian  of  the 
Minneapolis  public  library. 

There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  public  school 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
civic  and  social  centers  and  also  to  pro- 


vide space  in  the  same  for  branches  of 
the  public  library  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Municipal  reference  library  for 
New  York  City,  operated  heretofore  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Board  of  estimates, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  control  of 
the  New  York  public  library,  which  will 
operate  it  as  a  branch  in  the  Municipal 
building.  Salaries  were  approved  as  fol- 
lows: Librarian,  $3,500;  first-assistant, 
$2,400;  cataloger,  $1,200;  stenographer. 
$800;  two  clerks  at  $300  each. 

Victor  Hugo  Paltsits  has  been  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the 
New  York  public  library,  beginning 
September  1.  Mr  Paltsits  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  old  Lenox  library  from  1888 
until  1907,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  of  State  historian  at  Al- 
bany, which  position  he  held  until  1911. 
He  edited  the  Pote  Journal  (1896),  sev- 
eral Indian  "captivities,"  served  as  bib- 
liographical adviser  for  the  "Jesuit  rela- 
tions and  allied  documents"  (1896-1901), 
and  is  the  author  of  several  works  on 
American  history  and  bibliography.  He 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Public  archives 
commission  of  the  American  historical 
association. 

So  much  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  exhibit  illustrating  the  making  of 
etchings  in  the  print  gallery  of  the  New 
York  public  library  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  keep  it  on  view  another  month. 
The  exhibit  consists  mainly  of  etchings 
by  noted  artists  illustratmg  the  tools  and 
plates  and  descriptions  or  pictures  of  the 
processes.  There  are  half  a  dozen  cases 
of  chosen  etchings  by  masters  of  the 
art,  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  visitors 
without  any  feeling  of  didactic  intent. 

The  New  York  public  library  is  giving 
an  exhibit  of  the  cartoons  and  illustra- 
tions of  Sir  John  Tenniel,  who  died 
February  6.  1914.  The  exhibit  shows 
a  review  of  Tenniel's  career  through  a 
number  of  his  cartoons  and  illustrations. 
Of  his  Pvnck  cartoons  are  included  his 
first.  (1857),  the  famous  one  showing 
the  British  lion  sprin^ng  at  the  Indian 
tiger;  his  inimitable  hits  at  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone;   some   of  the   Lincoln   cari- 
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catures,  as  well  as  the  design  in  which 
he  and  Tom  Taylor  made  their  amende 
honorable,  published  on  the  death  of  the 
martyr  president.  Many  other  illustra- 
tions are  in  place,  particularly  his  draw- 
ings for  "Through  the  looking  glass." 

The  death  of  the  late  G.  W.  Vander- 
bilt  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  keen  and  real  interest  in  libraries, 
which  he  backed  up  by  contributions  on 
various  occasions.  A  notable  instance 
is  the  Thirteenth  Street  branch  of  the 
Free  circulating  library  in  New  York 
City  which  he  founded  and  provided 
with  suitable  building  and  equipment, 
presenting  the  same  to  the  City. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson  has  been  ap- 
pointed editor  of  publications  in  the  Xew 
York  public  library,  beginning  May  L 
Mr  Pearson  is  a  B.  A.  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity, '02,  and  a  graduate  of  the  N.  Y. 
state  library  school,  "(K.  He  was  refer- 
ence librarian  and  later  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  assistant  in  the  copyright  divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress,  1906; 
and  acting  librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Division  library,  Washington,  1907: 
and  since  1906  has  conducted  "The  Li- 
brarian" department  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript.  He  is  also  a  trustee 
of  the  public  library  of  his  home  town, 
\ewburyport.  Mass.  Mr  Pearson  is 
well  known  to  librarians  as  the  author 
of  "The  old  librarian's  almanack" 
(1909),  "The  librarv  and  the  librarian" 
(1910).  "The  librarian  at  play"  (1911). 
and  "The  believing  years"  (1911),  as 
well  as  of  numerous  magazine  articles. 

John  L.  CadwalaHer  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City.  March  11.  after  sev- 
eral weeks'  illness,  aged  76  years.  Be- 
sides being  a  man  prominently  identified 
with  business  affairs,  he  was  known  as 
the  man  who  brought  about  the  building 
of  the  great  Public  library  on  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  City,  first  conceiving 
the  idea  of  uniting  the  several  libraries 
that  make  up  that  institution.  He  was 
trustee  of  the  old  .^stor  library  from 
1879.  He  succeeded  the  late  John  Bige- 
low  as  president  of  the  New  York  pub- 


lic library  board  and  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  li- 
brary. His  death  will  be  an  almost  ir- 
reparable loss. 

Mr  Cadwalader  was  born  in  Trenton, 
to  which  city  he  recently  presented  a 
gift  of  $50,000  to  enlai^e  the  public 
library  building  of  that  citv.  (P.  L. 
19:90) 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
l>rary  of  Brooklyn  for  1913,  shows  that 
18  per  cent  of  the  population  are  using 
the  libraries,  a  number  which  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  deposit  station 
collections  number  7,413  v.  The  circula- 
tion for  the  past  year  was  91.261.  The 
system  is  feeling  the  need  of  funds  for 
extension  in  every  direction.  Of  81,107 
V.  added  during  the  year  1913.  only  6,177 
were  new  titles.  The  income  from  the 
endowment  funds  is  used  exclusively  for 
purchase  of  expensive  and  desirable 
books,  and  of  adding  to  collections  of 
special  subjects.  The  librarj-  contains 
742.133  v.  distributed  among  branches, 
stations  and  departments.  The  circula- 
tion for  the  year  showed  a  total  of  4.- 
583,897.  The  gain  in  non- fiction  use 
has  been  noticeable  at  many  of  the 
branches.  The  duplicate  pay  collection 
was  entirely  self  supporting,  with  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $1,573  and  L478 
V.  transferred  to  general  collections. 
Nearly  1.500.000  books  were  issued  to 
the  juvenile  readers.  25.(KX)  books  were 
purchased  for  the  department. 

The  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  from 
42  to  40.  and  it  is  required  that  an  hour 
be  taken  for  lunch  and  supper.  The 
work  has  been  better  done  than  before, 
while  the  health  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  has  improved  to  a  marked  degree- 

The  result  of  the  first  full  year  of  the 
training  class  conducted  under  the  plan 
of  cooperation  with  Pratt  institute  li- 
brary school  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
Frances  E.  Bostwick  who  is  still  in  good 
health  and  actively  engaged  in  her  chosen 
field,  celebrated  40  years  of  continuous 
service  on  August  22.  She  is  mentioned 
as  "a  most  conscientious,  useful  and  tire- 
less assistant." 
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Julius  Lucht,  Pratt  institute,  '09,  has 
been  made  librarian  of  the  University 
Club  library  of  Chicago- 
Cora  Lansing,  who  has  been  librarian 
at  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  for  10  years,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
library,  Wausau,  Wis,,  to  succeed  Miss 
Stevens,  resigned. 

A  course  of  six  free  lecture  recitals 
on  the  history  of  music  by  William 
Brade  White,  technical  editor  of  the 
Music  Trade  Review,  New  York,  is  to  be 
given  at  the  Public  library,  Gary.  Ind. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  6,  Mr 
Carlton,  librarian  of  the  Newberry  li- 
brary, and  his  wife  gave  a  delightful  in- 
formal reception  to  the  staff  of  the  New- 
berry library  in  the  librarian's  office. 

Grace  Stevens,  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  has  resigned  her  position  to 
become  first-assistant  in  the  circulating 
department  of  the  Minneapolis  public  li- 
brary. 

The  two  new  branches  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Dayton,  Ohio  supplied  and 
furnished  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
were  opened  February  25.  Special  ad- 
dresses were  made  and  $1,018  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Equal  Suffrage  asso- 
ciation for  books  for  the  children. 

The  Public  library  of  Cairo.  III.,  has 
opened  its  privileges  to  the  rural  com- 
munities by  allowing  any  one  not  a  resi- 
dent of  Cairo  to  draw  books  from  the 
library  at  $1  a  year.  The  privilege  is 
greatly  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  easy 
access  to  Cairo  by  means  of  inter-urban, 
autos  and  other  conveyances. 

The  anntial  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  indicates  re- 
ceipts, $22,061,  expenditures,  $19,862. 
Number  of  branches  in  the  city,  three, 
deposit  stations,  five,  class-room  collec- 
tions, 63.  Population  of  city,  47,828.  To- 
tal number  of  volumes  in  the  library, 
41,688.  Volumes  in  library  per  capita, 
.87.  Total  circulation  for  home  use.  144,- 
465.  Circulation  per  capita,  3.02.  Per 
cent  of  adult  fiction  circulated,  39.  To- 
tal niunber  of  borrowers,  10,635. 


The  Smith  library,  recently  completed, 
has  been  opened  to  the  people  of  Lexing- 
ton, III.,  as  a  gift  from  the  late  Mrs 
Emily  Smith  VanDolah,  as  a  memorial 
to  her  father.  Under  the  provisions  of 
her  will,  $40,000  was  left  to  the  city  to 
build  the  library  and  to  provide  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  $20,000.  The  build- 
ing contains  two  floors  and  a  basement, 
fitted  up  with  the  latest  and  best  equip- 
ment, and  bids  fair  to  become  an  active 
force  in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the 
community. 

Lorena  N.  Webber,  for  the  past  six 
years  librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Jacksonville,  111.,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition on  account  of  the  death  of  a 
brother  which  makes  it  necessary  for  her 
to  return  to  her  home  in  Iowa.  Lydia 
M.  Barrett,  for  the  past  four  years  ref- 
erence-librarian in  the  Public  library  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  formerly  for  three 
years  children's  librarian  in  Jacksonville 
public  library,  has  been  appointed  Miss 
Webber's  successor. 

The  Public  library  of  Eau  Oaire,  Wis., 
through  its  local  history  department,  has 
prepared  a  collection  of  postcards  il- 
lustrating early  and  later  day  lumber 
operations  in  Wisconsin,  with  titles  and 
dates,  which  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
any  one  interested  at  $1  for  the  set  of 
24,  or  five  cents  each.  These  views  are 
selected  from  a  large  collection  belong- 
ing to  a  member  of  the  Library  board, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  interested 
in  collecting  illustrative  material  pertain- 
ing to  the  lumber  industry  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Public  library  at  Gary  opened  a 
branch  library  at  Hobart,  Indiana,  Janu- 
ary 5.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hobart  registered  in  January  with 
a  circulation  of  2,360  volumes.  The  Ho- 
bart library  is  conducted  under  the  town- 
ship extension  law  of  Indiana  which  al- 
lows a  library  in  one  township  to  extend 
its  service  to  a  neighboring  township 
upon  petition  of  50  taxpayers.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  branch,  stations  will  be  es- 
tablished at  Miller  and  East  Gary.  Dor- 
othy Thomas  is  librarian  of  the  branch. 
The  Carnegie  Corporation  has  given 
$16,000  for  a  building   at    Hobart    for 
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which  plans  have  been  drawn  by  A.  F. 
Wickes,  an  architect  of  Gary. 

The  St.  Louis  public  library  is  ex- 
hibiting in  its  art  room  six  of  the  best 
paintings  from  the  City  art  museum. 
These  paintings  are  changed  every  month 
or  so,  and  include  some  of  the  museum's 
most  interesting  recent  accessions,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  the  year  users  of  the  li- 
brary have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
considerable  part  of  the  additions  to  the 
museum  collections.  A  series  of  talks 
to  children  on  some  of  the  pictures,  by 
Director  Edmund  Wuerpel  of  the  Wash- 
ington University  art  school,  has  been 
begun.  The  first  of  these,  suggested  by 
Larsen's  "Swedish  fairy  tale,"  interested 
the  children  so  much  that  the  picture  was 
temporarily  hung  in  the  children's  room  ' 
and  was  surrounded  for  days  by  inter- 
ested groups,  those  who  had  attended  the 
talk  explaining  the  picture  to  their 
friends  who  had  not  that  privilege. 

The  February  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  public  library  con- 
tains an  appreciative  sketch  of  Adrien 
M.  Margantin,  since  1904  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  library  commissions  to  assist 
the  library  in  building  up  its  collection 
of  works  on  furniture.  Mr  Margantin 
died  in  Grand  Rapids  January  2  after 
a  brief  illness. 

Mr  Margantin  took  a  most  active  in- 
terest in  the  up-building  of  the  collec- 
tion of  furniture  books,  of  which  he 
probably  had  a  better  knowledge  than 
any  one  else  in  the  country.  Mr  Mar- 
gantin was  a  graduate  of  Ecole  de  beaux 
arts,  Paris,  and  was  associated  in  that 
city  with  manufacturers  of  furniture, 
later  working  in  London  and  Scotland. 
He  established  a  studio  as  an  independ- 
ent designer  in  New  York  City  in  1886 
and  went  to  Grand  Rapids  in  189L 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Car- 
negie Stout  free  public  library  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  shows  a  circulation  of  99,- 

432  V.  with  a  registration  of  11,946  read- 
ers. There  are  31,017  v.  in  the  general 
collection  and  15,100  in  the  Government 
documents  department  and  Allison  col- 


lection. The  percentage  of  fiction  circu- 
lated from  the  main  library  was  68. 
Books  were  sent  to  seven  public  and  two 
parochial  schools  and  the  circulation 
reached  17,410.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Board  of  education  the  first 
sub-station  was  established  at  the  Lin- 
coln school  and  is  open  two  evenings 
each  week.  Library  stations  were  main- 
tained at  two  public  playgrounds  during 
the  summer. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  an 
increase  in  tax  levy  as  the  work  of  the 
library  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  small 
income.  The  total  support  fund  for  the 
year  was  $8,503,  of  this  sum  $924  was 
spent  for  books. 

Art  exhibits  were  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Dubuque  Art  association 
and  the  Educational  division  of  the  Wo- 
man's club. 

South 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  records  the  number  of 
books,  22,549  exclusive  of  public  docu- 
ments. Total  circulation,  55,502;  juve- 
nile, 8,454;  total  use,  73,327. 

Emily  V.  D.  Miller,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S., 
'lO-'U,  has  resigned  as  children's  libra- 
rian of  the  Walker  branch  of  the  Min- 
neapolis public  library  to  become  ref- 
erence librarian  in  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  public  library. 

The  Public  library  of  Birminghain, 
Ala.,  is  extending  its  quarters  in  every 
direction,  and  raising  the  value  of  its 
service  in  the  community  as  a  continuous 
process.  Various  suburbs  of  Birming- 
ham which  have  already  organized  li- 
braries have  come  within  the  confines  of 
Greater  Birmingham  and  are  now  ctm- 
sidered  branches  of  the  library  system. 

The  Central  library,  which  is  located 
in  the  City  hall,  has  been  given  larger 
quarters  for  every  department.  The  Ref- 
erence department  has  2,500  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  The  space  for  the  chil- 
dren has  been  doubled  and  many  con- 
veniences have  been  added  to  the  Cir- 
culating department.  Longer  hours  of 
opening  are  enjoyed  both  at  the  main  li- 
brary and  its  branches.  There  are  five 
branches  in  the  library  system. 
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A  campaign  of  library  publicity  has 
been  carried  on  for  some  time,  which  has 
included  articles  in  all  the  newspapers, 
an  average  of  one  article  a  day,  including 
news  items,  annotated  book  lists  and 
special  articles;  posters  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  boys'  club,  mechanics  hall,  etc. ;  cards 
in  the  street  cars;  postcards  sent  to 
1,000  business  men ;  announcements 
about  the  material  on  the  currency  law 
in  the  material  distributed  at  the  Ad 
club  when  the  talk  was  on  that  subject; 
postal  card  announcements  about  books 
sent  to  individuals  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested ;  letters  to  women's  clubs ;  talks 
to  school  improvement  organizations ;  so- 
cial workers'  clubs  and  high  school  teach- 
ers ;  two  large  signs  at  the  entrance  of 
the  City  hall,  done  on  plate  glass  in  gold 
and  black. 

A  campaign  for  a  $50,000  book  fund 
will  be  carried  on  April  27  to  May  2.  The 
outlook  is  very  promising  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  all  who  have  watched  the 
growth  of  the  library  idea  in  Birmingham 
that  the  city  will  be  willing  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  library  purposes  to 
any  reasonable  amount  that  seems  neces- 
sary if  the  people  will  show  their  in- 
terest sufficiently  to  bring  its  book  col- 
lections up  to  date. 

The  staff  has  been  organized  and  the 
departments  assigned  definite  work  since 
the  coming  of  Mr  Milam  the  new  libra- 
rian. The  following  appointments  have 
been  made  on  the  staff  within  the  last 
few  weeks:  Theresa  B.  Hood,  Emily 
Van  Dom  Miller,  Fanny  Partlow  and 
Winnie  Torgerson, 

Grace  E.  Arents  of  Richmond.  Vir- 
ginia has  given  to  the  people  of  that 
city  a  free  circulating  library,  known  as 
the  Arents  free  library,  which  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  New  Year's  day. 
The  building  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
brick  and  stone,  two  stories  high  with 
basement,  all  the  arrangements  are  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  in  every  detail.  At 
the  time  of  opening  there  were  6,161 
books  and  this  number  is  steadily  being 
increased.  Open  shelves  are  used  and 
the  best  modern  methods  are  in  force. 

Beside  the  large  general   room  there 


are  the  reference  department  and  chil- 
dren's room,  all  well  equipped  with  a 
good  selection  of  books  both  in  fiction 
and  the  classes.  Over  40  of  the  best 
periodicals  are  taken. 

During  the  first  month,  circulation  was 
3867;  1306  of  this  were  from  the  juve- 
nile department.  Total  registration  855 ; 
visitors  and  readers  numbered  1785, 

Miss  Lucille  Spotswood  Terrell  was  in 
charge  of  the  work  done  before  the  open- 
ing and  is  librarian  with  the  following 
assistants :  Miss  Fannie  S.  Bull,  Miss 
Elise  Qark,  Mrs  Bessie  Smith,  Mrs  El- 
lie  Blakey. 

Miss  Arents'  gift  has  been  most  timely 
and    is   greatly   appreciated   throughout 
Richmond  snd  vicmity. 
West 

Mary  E.  Downey,  for  several  years 
state  organizer  of  libraries  for  Ohio,  has 
been  engaged  to  plan  a  library  organiza- 
tion for  Utah,  under  direction  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, for  a  period  of  six  months.  A  train- 
ing class  for  librarians  will  be  among  the 
other  activities  undertaken. 
Pacific  Coast 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Isom,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Portland,  Ore., 
has  gone  abroad  for  a  seven  months'  trip. 
During  her  absence,  M.  Louise  Hunt,  as- 
sistant-librarian, will  be  in  charge  of  the 
library. 

Mrs  Alice  G.  Whitbeck,  N.  Y.  S.  L. 
S.  '03,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Public 
library,  Richmond,  Gal.,  has  taken  up  the 
county  work  in  Contra  Costa  county, 
with  an  office  in  Martinez.  Delia  Wilsey 
succeeds  Mrs  Whitbeck  at  Richmond. 

Eva  W.  Graves,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S.  L. 
S.,  '13,  has  resigned  her  position  as  as- 
sistant to  the  librarian  of  the  John  Crcrar 
library.  Chicago,  to  become  general 
branch  assistant  at  the  Seattle  public  li- 
brary. 

The  new  Arroyo  Seco  branch  of  the 
Los  Angeles  public  library  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  February  27.  It 
is  the  second  to  be  built  from  the  Car- 
negie gift  of  $210,000  to  Los  Angeles 
for  six  branch  libraries. 
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The  structure  is  an  attractive  one  of 
classic  design,  built  of  artificial  stone  and 
dark  brick,  and  is  located  on  a  trian- 
gular lot  at  the  junction  of  Pasadena 
and  Piedmont  avenues,  donated  by  the 
residents  of  the  district.  The  building 
consists  of  one  story  and  basement.  On 
the  outside  between  the  wings  of  the 
building  is  the  open  air  reading  room. 
An  auditorium  in  the  basement  is  capable 
of  seating  200. 

The  cost  was  nearly  $35,000. 
Canada 

In  1913,  the  second  year  of  its  active 
existence,  the  Public  library  of  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada,  took  three  important 
forward  steps. 

It  opened  its  first  branch,  which  was  a 
pronounced  success  from  the  first  day. 

It  appointed  a  trained  children's  li- 
brarian. Miss  Ruth  G.  Hopkins  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library,  who  has  thor- 
oughly organized  this  branch  of  the 
work  and  made  beginnings  of  a  school 
department. 

It  laid  the  foundations  of  a  separate 
technical  reference  department. 

Its  circulation   rose   from   114,566  to 

181,669,  its  membership  from  8,911   to 

14,480.    It  spent  for  books  $9,781.    The 

staff  was  increased  from  11  to  IS. 

Foreign 

The  Public  library  of  Northfield,  Eng- 
land, a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  February  12.  The  fire  is 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  suffragettes. 

The  resignation  of  F.  T.  Barrett,  li- 
brarian of  the  Glasgow  public  library 
since  1877,  is  reported.  In  offering  his 
resignation,  Mr  Barrett  said,  "For  Z7 
years  the  library  has  been  the  one  con- 
cern of  my  life,  and  the  knowledge  of 
its  usefulness  to  the  public,  my  greatest 
happiness." 

The  American  librarians  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  guests  of  the 
Glasgow  public  libraries  in  1897,  still  re- 
member with  pleasure  the  magnificent 
entertainment  and  the  cordial  hospitality 
afforded  them  in  their  visit  and  the  genial 
kindly  Mr  Barrett  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  delights. 


James  Duff  Brown,  for  many  years  li- 
brarian of  Clerkenwell,  London,  who 
perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  in  Eng- 
land to  develop  a  library  technique,  died 
after  more  than  a  year's  illness  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  He  was  a  conservative  pro- 
gressive in  library  work,  examining  care- 
fully but  wisely  new  ideas  and  adopting 
such  as  could  be  made  to  fit  conditions. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Manual  of  library 
economy,"  "Library  classification  and 
cataloging"  and  other  library  textbooks. 
His  Subject  classification  has  a  very  wide 
use  in  England  and  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  library  literature  have  been  most 
valuable  and  helpful.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  English  li- 
brary work,  with  many  friends  in  the 
craft  and  his  death  will  be  keenly  felt. 

Some  of  the  rarest  books  in  the  world 
were  purchased  recently  by  Henry  E. 
Huntington,  of  New  York,  from  the  li- 
brary of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from 
the  famous  Chatsworth  library,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  collection  of  vol- 
umes in  the  world,  practically  priceless. 
The  portion  purchased  by  Mr  Huntington 
comprises  some  of  the  gems  of  the  col- 
lection, including  as  it  does  at  least  25 
editions  by  William  Caxton,  England's 
first  printer,  and  the  famous  John  E. 
Kemble  collection  of  plays.  In  these  lat- 
ter were  four  Shakespeare  folios  and  57 
quartos,  and  a  collection  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  English  plays.  The 
plays  include  several  original  Shakes- 
peare quartos,  the  most  precious  being 
the  first  edition  of  Hamlet  printed  in 
1603.  The  only  other  copy  of  this  in 
existence  is  in  the  British  museum. 


Wanted:  Second-hand  copy  of 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians, latest  edition.  Address  Harriet 
I,.  Eaton,  State  normal  school,  Superior, 

Wis.  


For  sale:  A  copy  of  the  seventh  edi- 
tion of  the  Dewey  decimal  classification, 
fl911)  and  a  copy  of  List  of  subject 
headings.  Address  Eleanor  Cobb,  li- 
brarian, River  Forest  township  high 
school,  Oak  Park,  III. 
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Library  Statistics  Again 
O.   R.   Howard  Tbomaon,  librarian  of  the 
James  V.  Brown  library,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Every  profession  and  every  movement 
has  its  own  vital  problem  the  identifica- 
tion of  which  is  of  great  importance  be- 
cause after  it  has  been  isolated  efforts 
can  be  concentrated  upon  its  solution. 
If  a  truthful  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  what  the  most  vital  problem  in  the  li- 
brary movement  today,  really  is,  were  to 
be  given,  it  would  be  neither  catalog- 
ing, nor  method,  nor  building  design — it 
would  be  "adequate  financial  support." 

For  several  years  I  have  watched  in- 
terestedly the  issuance  of  library  sta- 
tistics in  all  sorts  of  forms  because  I  be- 
lieve, despite  their  being  regarded  as  the 
bete  noir  of  the  movement  by  a  number 
of  librarians,  that  in  a  scientific  or  busi- 
ness-like presentation  of  them  lies  the 
solution  of  nearly  all  our  difficulties,  and 
in  addition,  the  greatest  aid  towards 
making  the  library  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
theory,  an  integral  factor  in  our  educa- 
tional system. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  length 
on  the  financial  problems  of  libraries  be- 
fore the  Keystone  state  library  asso- 
ciation, in  1911,  my  remarks  on  that  oc- 
casion, expanded  under  the  title  of  "A 
normal  library  budget,"  being  issued  18 
months  later  by  the  American  library  as- 
sociation as  Library  handbook,  No.  9. 
Two  recent  articles,  one  by  George  F. 
Winchester,  librarian  of  the  Paterson  li- 
brary, in  the  Library  Journal  of  October, 
1913,  and  the  other  the  annual  report  of 
the  Enoch  Pratt  free  library  for  1913, 
commented  on  in  The  Dial  and  else- 
where, are  my  justification  for  adding 
to  what  I  then  said. 

That  which  it  seems  to  me  most  im- 


portant today  to  realize,  is  that  the  serv- 
ice that  a  library  renders  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  situated  is  the  most 
important  thing;  that  whether  it  cir- 
culates 50,000,000  or  50,000  volumes  a 
yjar  is  unimportant,  except  in  so  far  as 
its  circulation  figure  is  proportioned  to 
the  people  it  is  supposed  to  serve :  and 
that  whether  it  receives  from  the  munic- 
ipality, in  which  it  is  situated,  $500,000 
or  $10,000  a  year  is  also  unimportant, 
except  in  so  far  as  its  receipts  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  people  it 
IS  supposed  to  serve. 

When,  as  in  the  recent  Enoch  Pratt 
library  report,  it  is  stated  that  that 
library  cannot  do  as  extensive  work  on 
$86,500  a  year  as  Philadelphia  with  an 
appropriation  of  $234,100  a  year,  St. 
Louis  with  $229,476,  Boston  with  $367,- 
165,  etc.,  its  writer  is  merely  putting  in 
print  a  fact,  which,  though  obvious  is, 
without  other  facts  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, no  more  derogatory  to  the 
support  accorded  the  Baltimore  institu- 
tion than  would  be  a  statement  that  if 
the  city  fathers  gave  the  library  ten  times 
what  they  do  now  its  circulation  would 
not  equal  that  of  Greater  New  York, 
which  for  the  year  given  in  the  appendix 
was  14,419,101  volumes.  The  crux  of 
the  matter  is — does  Baltimore  receive, 
or  have  to  spend,  as  much  money  in  pro- 
portion to  the  people  it  is  supposed  to 
serve  as  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Bos- 
ton receive  or  have  to  spend?  Taking 
the  figures  given  in  the  Appendix  F  of 
the  Pratt  report,  we  find  that  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  though  Balti- 
more is  infinitely  worse  off  than  St. 
Louis  and  Boston,  it  is  slightly  better  off 
than  Philadelphia  \ — the  annual  per  cap- 
ita expenditure  of  the  four  libraries  be- 
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ing  Boston  59  cents,  St.  Louis  32  cents, 
Baltimore  16  cents,  Philadelphia  15  cents. 
It  is  the  per  capita  support  that  is  the 
important  thing,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
Baltimore,  but  in  the  cases  of  all  li- 
braries. 

Appendix  F  to  the  Pratt  report  gives 
comparatively  detailed  figures  of  the  re- 
sources, work  and  expenditures  of  li- 
braries in  30  of  the  cities,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  1910  census  had  a  population 
of  over  100,000  persons,  and  also  of  the 
libraries  in  Springfield  and  Somerville, 
Mass.,  which  have  populations  of  88,926 
and  77,236  respectively.  It  is  worthy 
of  close  study  by  ail  librarians,  though 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  averages 
it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  its  com- 
piler failed  to  include  statistics  for  the 
20  other  cities  which  have  populations  of 
100.000  or  over. 

To  get  any  information  of  real  value 
for  presentation  to  boards  of  trustees  or 
city  councils  out  of  this  list,  or  in  fact 
out  of  any  list  excepting  the  one  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Mr  Win- 
chester referred  to  .ibove.  several  hours 
of  figuring  is  necessary.  A  few  things 
however  can  be  extracted  comparatively 
easily.  First  and  foremost  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  libraries  in  10  of 
the  32  cities  analyzed  (Boston,  Geve- 
land,  Pittsburgh,  Ijis  Angeles,  Minneap- 
olis, Seattle,  Oakland,  Portland,  Spring- 
field and  Somerville)  each  spend  50  cents 
or  more  a  year  per  capita.  It  follows 
that  pittances  like  those  allowed  by  the 
respective  municipalities  of  17  cents  per 
capita  to  the  Chicago  library,  of  15  cents 
per  capita  to  the  Philadelphia  hbrary, 
and  16  cents  per  capita  to  the  Baltimore 
library,  are  plainly  anachronisms. 

Secondly,  a  httle  figuring  shows  that 
the  cost  of  library  service  is  increasing, 
due  probably  to  higher  purchase  prices 
of  volumes  loaned,  to  more  scholarly 
ser\'ices  rendered  and  to  larger  stocks 
to  be  housed  and  cared  for.  For,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  Library  handbook,  No.  9, 
the  total  expenditure  per  volume  cir- 
culated by  the  107  libraries  circulating 
100,000  volumes  or  over  a  year,  in  1908. 
tabulated  by  Dr  Bostwick  in  his  "Amer- 


ican public  library"  was  12.2  cents ; 
while  the  total  expenditure  per  volume 
circulated  in  the  libraries  tabulated  in 
the  Pratt  report  is  13.4  cents,  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent.  Salaries,  the  heaviest 
item  of  expenditure,  have  increased  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  other  items,  more 
expert  assistance  from  librarians  by  the 
public  being  constantly  demanded.  In 
Dr  Bostwick's  list  salaries  accounted  for 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures;  in 
the  Pratt  list  they  amount  to  54  per  cent. 
To  put  it  into  dollars  and  cents — libraries 
spend  in  salaries  7.2  cents  for  every 
volume  circulated.  But  a  good  propor- 
tion of  this  7.2  cents  is  for  janitor  and 
building  staff  service. 

The  average  annual  per  capita  expen- 
diture of  the  libraries  given  in  the  Pratt 
report  is  34  cents;  that  of  the  libraries 
in  Dr  Bostwick's  list  29  cents.  The  aver- 
age annual  per  capita  circulation  in  the 
Pratt  list  is  2.5;  in  Dr  Bostwick's  list 
2.4.  Evidently  a  general  advance  all 
along  the  line  and  one  greater  even  than 
indicated  above.  For  while  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  the  Pratt  list  the  li- 
brary figures  are  for  1910,  the  same  year 
as  that  for  which  population  figures 
were  obtainable,  in  Dr  Bostwick's  report, 
the  library  figures  are  for  the  most  part 
for  the  years  1907  and  1908,  while  the 
population  figures  used  in  figuring  aver- 
ages were  for  1900.  As  the  population 
of  the  cities  tabulated  increased  largely 
between  1900  and  1907  and  1908  it  fol- 
lows that  the  actual  per  capita  circula- 
tion and  expenditures  were  probably  10 
per  cent  lower  than  those  given  above. 

If  the  backward  citifs  are  to  be  helped 
the  necessity  of  adopting  the  recommend- 
ation of  Mr  Winchester,  that  the  A.  L. 
A,  issue  annually  a  handbook  of  library 
statistics,  is  I  think  becoming  every  day 
more  apparent.  He  su^ested  that  li- 
braries be  divided  into  classes  according 
to  the  population  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  are  located. 

1  Cities   of    10,000  to   75.000   population 

2  "       "    75,000    "  300.000 

3  "       ■'  300.000    "  600,000 

4  "        "  600.000  and   over 
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I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  first 
class  were  divided  into  two — say  one 
class  containing  cities  of  10,000  to  30,000 
the  other  containing  cities  of  30,000  to 
75,000.  Seven  classes  as  given  in  the 
U.  S.  census  abstract  (Table  23,  page 
60)  would  probably  be  still  better.  Some 
of  the  statistics  should  be  given  in  or- 
dinary figures,  others  in  per  capita  shape, 
some  possibly  in  both.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  figures  in  a  table  something  like  the 
following  would  be  more  readily  under- 
stood by,  and  effective  with,  the  man  in 
the  street,  on  whom,  after  all,  whether 
he  be  a  councilman  or  trustee,  we  depend 
for  support,  than  the  bewildering  tables 
printed  heretofore?  I  take  three  libra- 
ries from  the  Pratt  list,  (some  items  can- 
not be  &Ued  in  as  details  are  not  given) 
and  add  the  James  V.  Brown  library  for 
the  sake  of  a  complete  example. 


The  separation  in  the  past  of  the  bind- 
ing expenditures  from  the  expenditures 
for  books  and  magazines  has  been,  I 
think,  a  great  mis^e.  Whether  a  li- 
brary rebinds  an  old  book  or  purchases 
a  new  one  is  decided,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  by  comparative  cost:  whether 
a  library  buys  old  magazines  in  bound 
form,  or  in  unbound  form  with  the  in- 
tention of  binding  them,  is  also  generally 
a  matter  of  comparative  cost:  and  the 
binding  of  current  magazines  is  obvious- 
ly only  an  incident  in  the  method  adopted 
to  prevent  the  delay  that  would  be  en- 
tailed should  libraries  wait  until  the  pub- 
lishers bind  the  magazines  and  then  buy 
from  them  in  that  form.  The  best  charges 
for  the  expenditures,  if  separated  at  all, 
would  probably  be  "Books  and  book 
binding" — and  "Magazines  and  maga- 
zine bindii^."  If  extreme  accuracy  were 


Unless  more  than  10  per  cent  of  a 
library's  income  is  received  from  sources 
other  than  city  or  state  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  noting  the  fact — in  the  com- 
paratively few  cases  in  which  such  is  the 
case  the  exceptions  could  be  brought  out 
in  notes.  Records  of  the  "turn  over" 
circulation  are  of  more  than  doubtful 
value.  A  library  of  100,000  volumes  in 
a  town  of- 30,000  inhabitants  would  be 
able  to  render  better  service  to  its 
clientele  than  one  of  25,000  volumes :  but 
its  "turn  over"  would  probably  be  only 
a  little  over  one-fourth  that  of  the  latter. 


desired  a  third  heading,  "Magazines  not 
for  permanent  use"  could  be  added.  This 
would  cover  magazines  purchased  for 
circulation  only. 

The  lumping  of  building  charges,  up- 
keep, janitor  service,  and  heating  and 
lighting  expenses  would  bring  together 
the  bulk  of  what  are  incontestably  "fixed 
charges,"  and  relieve  the  salary  item  of 
10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  that  usual- 
ly charged  against  it. 

As  there  are  only  229  cities  in  the 
United  States  with  populations  of  25,- 
000  and  over,  it  would  not  be  a  very  dif- 
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ficult  task  for  the  A.  L,  A.  to  prepare 
an  analytical  list  of  the  free  public  cir- 
culating libraries  in  those  cities.  Few  li- 
braries would,  I  believe,  delay  in  send- 
ing in  the  figures  requested  more  than 
a  week  or  so.  Later  if  the  list  proved 
as  valuable  as  many  librarians  expect  it 
would,  libraries  in  the  smaller  towns 
(there  are  only  372  with  populations  of 
between  10,000  and  25,000)  could  be 
taken  up  and,  if  they  so  deserved,  li- 
braries m  universities  and  colleges  silso. 


A  New  Idea  in  Library  Work 

Ever3fwhere  the  public  library  is  rec<^- 
nized  to  be  an  influence  toward  edu- 
cation of  all  who  come  within  the  radius 
of  its  workings.  But  it  seems  as  if  there 
mi^ht  be  one  phase  of  library  work 
which  might  be  exalted — and  enlarged — 
that  part  of  the  work  which  deals  di- 
rectly with  helping  students  and  ear- 
nest readers.  Of  all  the  people  who 
draw  books  from  the  public  libraries,  or 
carry  on  any  research  within  the  build- 
ings, the  great  majority  have  never  had 
any  school  training  above  the  eighth 
grade. 

But  a  minority  of  the  readers  in  the 
free  libraries  are  carrying  on  a  course 
of  study  under  the  direction  of  high 
school  or  college  instructors. 

Would  it  not  be  practicable  for  the 
larger  libraries  to  have  an  assistant  whose 
business  it  was  not  only  to  aid  readers 
during  regular  periods  of  the  day,  but 
also  to  conduct  at  stated  times  a  regular 
lecture-recital  with  illustrations?  Nearly 
every  large  library  has  an  assembly  hall 
where  such  programs  could  be  carried 
.  out.  Have  tickets  of  admission — but  the 
tickets  cotild  be  free  for  the  asking. 
How  would  such  lecture-recitals  be  con- 
ducted ? 

This  season,  many  are  interested  in 
reading  about  Rabmdrahnath  Tagorc. 
Literature  could  be  cited  and  extracts 
quoted  from  works  already  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library,  A  brief  sketch 
about  the  Indian  poet — a  little  about  the 
Nobel  prize  and  who  were  some  of  the 
others  who  were  given  that  prize.  Cer- 
tain books  contain  certain  poems  by  those 


writers,  and  swne  poems  mkht  be  quoted. 
Photographs  from  the  fine  arts  de- 
partment could  be  on  exhibition  upon  the 
subject  of  India. 

At  another  time,  many  of  the  readers 
are  making  inquiries  for  material  upon 
the  subject  of  "Immigration"  or  the 
"Composite  American."  A  series  of  lec- 
ture-recitals would  open  the  eyes  of  read- 
ers to  the  great  amount  of  fascinating  lit- 
erature and  music  which  would  be  help- 
ful. After  a  suggestive  discourse  upon 
the  Hun^rians  and  the  door  is  opened 
to  the  hne  of  books  published  upon 
Hungary,  and  certain  pliases  of  the  sub- 
ject as  brought  out  in  one  book  and  a 
different  light  thrown  from  another  book 
— could  it  be  possible  that  any  earnest 
seeker  after  information  could  again  call 
the  people  from  that  land — "Wops"? 

We  would  hear  less  of  disrespectful 
allusions  to  the  Hebrew  people  if  inter- 
ested readers  could  be  more  clearly  di- 
rected to  the  literature  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  would 
be  a  little  better  understood  why  the 
Jewish  boys  and  girls  call  for  more  of 
the  library  books,  ttot  fiction,  than  all 
other  young  readers.  _ 

With  the  same  tact  and  wisdom  that 
a  librarian  selects  his  assistant  at  the 
"change"  desk,  so  must  he  use  his  judg^ 
ment  in  appointit^  the  one  who  is  to 
bring  the  readers  into  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  books  in  the  library. 

The  perso*uJiity  of  such  a  helper  would 
be  the  first  requisite,  t<^ther  with  train- 
ing. 

But  one  librarian  says:  "The  trouble 
is  that  people  of  the  breadth  of  readit^, 
vivacity  and  pedagf^cal  ability  to  do 
this  work  acceptably  are  scarce."  Per- 
haps so,  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  em- 
ployees in  factories  and  offices  who  are 
working  to  meet  all  requirements  and  do 
a  little  more  itrith  interest,  are  few. 

Would  it  not  be  practicable  in  the  li- 
brary training  schools  to  have  some  such 
idea  in  mind  and  gradually  work  to- 
ward it,  when  some  likely  student  is 
taking  the  course? 

Sometimes,  already  on  the  force  of  a 
library  staff,  there  is  one  who  is  more 
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apt  in  meeting  and  helping  readers;— 
instead  of  "squelching"  native  ability  in 
that  direction,  because  of  the  jealousy 
which  has  grown  so  apparent  in  a  su- 
perior assistant — let  such  a  helpful  as- 
sistant be  encouraged,  and  aided  wher- 
ever she  may  be  lacking  and  gradually 
develop  her  superior  qualities. 

With  no  reflection  upon  any  library 
in  particular,  it  is  the  experience  of 
many  readers  that  the  atmosphere  among 
the  assistants  of  the  average  free  library 
is  of  a  forbidding  type.  Many  library 
helpers  seem  to  be  so  afraid  that  they 
will  give  an  inquirer  one  word  too  many 
in  extending  information. 

Perhaps  the  writer  erred  in  the  other 
direction;  but  in  her  experience  in  li- 
brary work  she  was  never  so  happy  as 
at  the  time  when  an  earnest  reader  made 
inquiries,  and  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  gather  together  all  the  litera- 
ture upon  a  specified  subject  which 
might  be  found  in  indirect  ways— hidden 
chapters  of  books  with  irrelevant  titles, 
etc  Certain  experience  in  library  work 
in  one  of  the  lai^st  libraries  in  this 
country,  together  with  two  seasons  of 
lecture-recital  programs  have  brought  to 
vision  the  possibility  of  broadenmg  the 
influence  of  the  free  library  as  an  edu- 
cational center— in  all  branches. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  done  will  be 
half  the  secret  of  the  success  of  such  a 
project.  Ex-Librarian. 

Activity  is  God's  medicine;  the  high- 
est genius  is  willingness  and  ability  to 
do  hard  work.  Any  other  conception  of 
genius  is  dangerous. 

God  educates  men  by  casting  them 
upoi:  their  own  resources.  Man  learns 
to  swim  by  being  tossed  into  life's  mael- 
strom and  left  to  make  his  way  ashore. 
No  youth  can  learn  to  sail  his  Iife-craft 
in  a  lake  sequestered  and  sheltered  from 
all  storms,  where  other  vessels  never 
come.  Skill  comes  through  sailing  one  s 
craft  amidst  rocks  and  bars  and  oppos- 
ing fleets,  amidst  storms  and  whirls  and 
counter-currents.  Responsibility  alone 
drives  man  to  toil  and  brings  out  his  best 
gifts.— Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 


Library  Heresies* 
Sarsh  B.  Askew,  organuer  New  Jersey 
library  commiuion 
I  might  declare  and  expound  the 
heresy  that  every  substitute  for  the  ac- 
cession book  is  more  trouble  than  the 
accession  book  but  that  has  been  well 
done.  I  might  prove  to  you  the  sound- 
ness of  the  so-called  heretical  doctrine 
that  book  numbers  are  no  more  use  on 
non-fiction  than  they  are  on  fiction.  This 
phrase  is  a  talisman  that  always  brings 
three  or  four  arguments  to  my  mind. 

First — Book  numbers  are  the  survival 
of  the  antiquated  closed  shelf  days.  {Is 
this  a  heresy  within  a  heresy?) 

Secondly— It  is  a  translation  of  the 
author's  name  into  numbers.  (How  do  I 
know?  Why,  Cutter  said  so.)  Wh 
translate  the  names  into  numbers  rather 
than  into  Greek?  Greek  is  much  more 
erudite  and  would  give  us  a  greater  rep- 
utation for  learning. 

Thirdly— Fiction  is  the  larger  class 
and  that  which  works  well  in  fiction  will 
work  just  as  well  in  the  smaller  classes 
that  have  already  a  number  on  them. 

Fourthly — If  we  don't  have  numbers 
the  people  shelving  the  books  and  filing 
the  cards  will  get  some  ideas  of  the  au- 
thors we  have  in  the  library  which  most 
of  them  haven't  now. 

I  know  that  such  an  experienced  au- 
dience will  not  wish  me  to  discuss  such 
a  minor  heresy  as  that  of  filing  Oarke 
with  an  "e"  right  in  with  the  more  re- 
spectable Clarks'  without  an  "e"  instead 
of  after.  N.  B.  What  I  said  about 
Clarks'  applies  also  to  Greene's — 
Browne's — Mac's  and  the  entire  "sui 
generis."  This  is  said  for  the  benefit 
of  anyone  that  is  really  interested  in 
that. 

As  to  the  heresy  of  leaving  Scott, 
Dickens,  Thackeray  and  Trollope  without 
a  first  name  and  leaving  the  'J"  out  of 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  and  the  "E"  of 
Amelia  E.  Barr  and  the  "T"  off  of 
Toomy  Woodrow  Wilson's  name,  well 
those  thills  come  too  close  to  our  old 
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sacred  traditions  to  be  discussed  other 
than  in  the  privacy  of  a  tete-a-tete. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  pet  heresy 
of  mine  that  the  date  on  the  fiction  card 
is  no  use  and  often  makes  trouble,  viz. : 
— when  the  woman  who  has  read  every- 
thing up  to  1905  comes  in.  But  it  seems 
cowardly  to  do  that  here  where  the  five 
hundred  who  would  protect  that  "date" 
with  their  lives  can  not  get  at  me.  I 
win  say,  however,  that  I  can  prove  it. 
As  to  the  use  of  the  simplest  f6nn  of 
names  and  the  common  or  garden  term 
for  a  subject  instead  of  the  scientific  one, 
this  is  no  time  to  discuss  that,  but,  I  will 
quote  the  following  from  the  original 
book  of  Noah,  "and  Noah  took  his  wife 
one  side  and  said  unto  her,  you  know 
the  purpose  for  which  I've  built  this 
ark  is  to  keep  two  of  each  of  these  pre- 
historic animals  from  drowning,  as  I  un- 
derstand from  the  weather  bureau  an 
awful  storm  is  due,  but  I  have  got  a 
big  problem  to  solve.  Now  you  might 
think  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  just  put 
them  in  the  ark,  but  no,  I've  got  to  do 
something  more  than  that,  because  sup- 
pose I  should  die,  no  one  knows  all  these 
animals  but  mysdf,  and  then  think  what 
confusion  there  would  be,  Shem's  wife 
would  be  liable  to  try  to  feed  her  baby 
on  milk  from  the  giraffe,  and  think  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  its  after  life,  so 
far  as  its  outlook  on  the  world  is  con- 
cerned. No,  I  must  catalog  and  classifv 
them  and  give  them  subject  headings, 
and  yet  get  them  in  before  the  rain  be- 
pns.  Now  I  cannot  find  the  scientific 
names  for  all  these  animals  without  go- 
ing to  Hebron  and  my  catalog  has  got 
to  be  according  to  rules — so  the  Jebusites 
won't  make  fun  of  it."  He  entered 
"goose"  under  goose  and  not  under  "An- 
atidae  Anserinae"  with  a  reference  from 
goose  and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  stop  to 
make  a  reference  from  Anatidae  Anser- 
inae, because  Madam  Noah  knew  Jap- 
heth's  wife  when  she  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  a  goose  should  be  broiled  or 
baked  was  going  to  look  under  goose, 
and  not  care  a  glass  bead  for  Anatidae. 
and  that  it  would  not  only  take  Noah's 
much  needed  time  now  to  enter  the  goose 


under  full  name,  but  would  hinder  din- 
ner hereafter.  Japheth's  wife  being  such 
a  woman  as  I  believe  we  would  call 
"from  Missouri"  in  these  later  days,  and 
would  certainly  need  to  be  shown  that 
Anatidae  Anserinae  was  indeed  a  plain, 
common  or  garden  goose,  before  she 
would  accept  the  advice  as  to  the  broil- 
tng  or  baking  of  it. 

I  think,  however,  Noah  must  have  had 
trouble  finding  the  right  entry  for  ptero- 
dactyls and  megothesauruses  and  such 
like,  and  just  didn't  take  them  in  radier 
than  have  his  catalog  wrong  and  that  is 
why  they  are  not  saved  to  us.  Take 
warning.  Oh  1  librarians,  and  listen  to  an- 
other heresy.  It  is  better  to  have  a  book 
in  the  library  classified  and  cataloged  as 
best  you  can  but  not  according  to  Cutter 
and  Dewey  than  to  refuse  to  buy  it  be- 
cause you  know  you  cannot  catalog  and 
classify  it  to  meet  Olympian  criticism. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  these 
things  here  but  if  anyone  wishes  to  con- 
fer with  me  on  these  subjects  I  will  be 
glad  to  meet  them  on  the  front  piazza  on 
any  warm  day  or  by  the  open  fire  in  the 
semi-circus  on  any  cold  day  before  nine 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  lay  before 
them  in  full  my  arguments  and  proofs  as 
to  the  soundness  of  these  age-old  and 
widely  spread  heresies,  I  will  simply  enu- 
merate some  other  heresies  so  that  if 
there  be  even  one  here  interested  they 
can  consult  me  there  about  these  also. 

I  verily  believe  that  the  catalog  is  for 
the  public  and  not  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
cataloger.  nor  was  it  invented  to  show 
what  a  fine  catakiger  she  is,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  its  chief  end  is  to  show  the 
librarian  that  she  once  bought  a  copy  of 
"Qean  Peter  of  Grubbylea"  or  "Squirrel 
Nutkin"  as  the  case  may  be  that  was  pub- 
lished in  London  and  had  2p  plus  Upp. 
plus  113  pp,  so  that  should  she  ever  re- 
place it  and  that  bookseller  send  her  one 
published^  in  New  York,  Ip  plus  I4pp, 
plus  1  I2pp,  she  may  indignantly  throw  it 
back  on  the  said  Ixrokseller's  hands  and 
demand  London,  2p  plus  Upp,  plus  113 
pp,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  public  cares 
where  "Squirrel  Nutkin"  was  printed  nor 
even  "Indiscreet  letters  from  Pekin,"  nor 
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how  many  pages  plus  how  many  pages 
plus  how  many  p&ges  it  has,  so  there 
isn't  3  bit  of  need  of  putting  Ihat  on 
the  card  so  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  believe  (although  I 
speak  without  consulting  Mr  Putnam) 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  cares 
whether  the  cards  in  your  catalog  as 
written  or  typed  by  you  correspond  with 
those  the  said  L.  C.  sells  to  you  but  if 
you  prove  this  truly  to  be  a  heresy  by 
word  from  Mr  Putnam,  I  even  then  do 
not  believe  the  Library  of  Congress  cares 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  refuse 
to  sell  cards  to  you.     Why  worry  then? 

It  is  my  solemn  belief,  that  one  reason 
why  the  public  reads  more  fiction  than 
non-fiction  is  because  the  librarian  does 
also,  and  so  knows  more  about  Action 
and  usually  recommends  it  when  asked 
for  a  good  book. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  ribbon  arrange- 
ment of  fiction  because  I  believe  that  the 
person  looking  for  the  "History  of 
Magna  Charta"  is  much  more  apt  to  take 
"Laddie"  when  she  glimpses  it  in  that 
ribbon  between  341  and  342,  than  slie 
would  be  apt  to  take  the  "American 
City,"  when  she  is  looking  for  the  "Ro- 
sary,"   However,  meet  me  on  the  porch. 

Speaking  of  porches,  when  I  ap- 
proached the  gentleman,  who  had  the 
honor  to  be  my  first  employer,  all  tremb- 
ling with  the  zest  and  ardor  of  two  weeks 
service  in  the  work  and  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  my  first  conference,  after 
giving  me  leave  to  go  he  said  to  me, 
"Now  you  know  the  meetings  are  not 
the  main  things,  the  porch  parties,  the 
talks  along  the  paths  are  where  you  get 
the  ideas.  I  believed  him  and  wrote 
that  down  as  tenet  1001  of  the  Library 
Confession  of  Faith,  Accordingly,  when 
I  arrived  at  the  conference  I  shunned 
the  meetings  and  dogged  the  footsteps 
of  the  porch  parties.  At  last  I  stalked 
a  group  talking  absorbedly.  I  approached 
them  with  bated  breath  and  creaking 
shoes,  my  hand  ready  for  the  hand  clasp 
that  I  knew  was  coming.  Alas !  It  did 
not.  It  must  have  been  that  they  saw 
that  pleated  skirt  of  mine  when  gores 
were  the   fashion.     Not  knowing  what 


else  to  do  with  that  outstretched  hand  I 
just  straightened  my  hair,  it  was  already 
unusually  smooth  because  that  straight- 
ening process  had  become  a  custom  with 
me  that  day.  I  will  just  lean  here, 
thought  I  to  myself,  and  gather  the 
pearls  of  wisdom  as  they  fall.  Pearl  No. 
1  from  a  plump,  dignified-looking  wom- 
an— "I  declare  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
women  who  come  to  the  convention  get 
dowdier  every  year."  Pearl  No.  2  from 
a  thin,  scholarly-looking  gentleman — 
"Yes,  the  A,  L,  A.  isn't  what  it  used  to 
be,  so  many  assistants  belong  now  that 
it  is  getting  too  crowded  for  comfort; 
everywhere  you  go  you  seem  to  bump 
up  against  them.  I  think  I  shall  really 
stop  coming  myself."  Pearl  No.  3  from 
a  bored-looking  stout  gentleman — "Yes.  I 
got  to  talking  with  a  tolerably  nice  look- 
ing young  woman  last  night  and  asked 
where  her  library  was  and  she  said  she 
was  only  cutting  leaves  of  books  in  a 
large  library  so  of  course  we  had  noth- 
ing in  common."  (Mercyl  It  was  the 
bland  gentleman  who  had  snubbed  me;  I 
hadn't  recognized  him  before.)* 

I  wandered  far  and  wide,  climbing  the 
steps  from  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and 
walking  the  paths  of  Goat  Island  look- 
ing for  those  who  would  teach  me  wis- 
dom by  the  wayside  or  woodland  paths. 
I  have  walked  the  woodland  paths  for 
many  conferences  and  talked  on  many 
porches,  starlit,  moonlit  and  rainswept, 
on  many  subjects  from  moons  to  mon- 
keys, but  never  have  I  seen  porch  parties 
scattering  pearls  for  newcomers,  sowing 
seeds  in  fallow  ground  unless  held  up  at 
the  point  of  a  notebook  and  the  demand 
made  of  them  to  hand  over  ideas.  Even 
then  somehow  I  have  suspected  the  im- 
mortal so  forced  to  surrender  ideas  of 
saying  in  the  bedroom,  "Isn't  so  and  so 
a   bore;   she  always   insists  on   talking 

•Note:— The  author  begs  to  state  that  it 
will  be  useless  to  try  to  trace  the  actors  in 
the  porch  drama  as  she  has  changed  their 
physical  characteristics  somewhat  so  that 
they  may  be  unrecognizable.  Anyway,  in 
the  nine  interveninR  years  the  plump  lad} 
may  have  become  thin,  the  thin  man  may 
have  taken  on  fat,  the  bland  man  may  have 
become  soured  on  the  world,  and  the  dig- 
nified lady  learned  to  skip. 
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work  and  nothing  but  work."  There- 
fore, do  I  say  that  I  believe  that  nearly 
as  much  can  be  learned  from  the  ses- 
sions of  any  library  conference  as  can 
be  learned  from  the  porch  parties  and 
therefore  do  I  believe  that  every  librarian 
should  attend  at  least  one  a  day,  and  I 
do  verily  believe  that  that  is  what  her 
board  approves,  duly  and  humbly  ac- 
knowledging '  that  porch  parties  teach 
more  astronomy,  are  a  better  fresh  air 
cure,  and  are  a  better  education  for  so- 
cial duties,  all  of  which  are  of  prime  im- 
portance to  every  librarian.  But,  oh, 
you  confirmed  Conference  goerl  What 
can  you  learn  of  such  matters  when  this 
is  your  first  conference  and  there  are 
none  to  walk  there  with  you,  and  if  the 
Olympians  hold  their  porch  parties  in  ex- 
clusive corners  and  circulate  their  pearls 
among  themselves? 

This  leads  up  to  the  arch  heresy  that 
librarians  are  the  best  fitted  persons  to 
undertake  every  job  in  the  town,  and 
that  sometimes  in  doing  so  they  even 
neglect  the  job  they  are  hired  to  do, 
which  is  to  furnish  the  people  of  their 
community  with  books  and  answer  ques- 
tions and  do  research  work.  Remem- 
ber I  Oh  remember,  that  when  you  rush 
into  playgrounds,  civic  work,  women's 
clubs,  teaching  history  to  the  schools, 
chair  caning  to  the  boys,  sewing  to  the 
girls,  manners  to  the  tramps,  politics  to 
the  politician,  and  civics  to  the  town 
council,  some  day,  the  goblin  of  politics 
is  going  to  "git  you  if  you  don't  watch 
out,"  and  prove  you  have  forgotten  that 
the  man  who  butts  in  is  cut  down  in  his 
prime.  Remember  also  that  your  suc- 
cessor may  wonder  why  the  books  aren't 
in  better  order  and  if  she  is  really 
snoopy,  why  that  store  room  is  in  such 
a  dreadful  muss  and  why  you  didn't  do 
some  library  work  while  you  were  rest- 
ing from  other  more  important  tasks, 
and,  alas,  she  doesn't  always  keep  her 
wonder  to  herself,  for  successors  are  not 
like  Caleb,  without  guile) 

To  rush  from  these  really  big  thii^s  to 
minor  considerations,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  I  announce  my  belief  that  if 
the  free  public  library  is  the  highest  ef- 


fort of  democracy  to  crown  itself,  dem- 
ocracy doesn't  know  it.  Why  do  I  be- 
lieve that?  Well,  because  the  ministers 
haven't  stopped  saying  that  the  meeting 
to  form  a  Y.  W.  C,  A.  has  degenerated 
into  a  library  meeting;  the  men  haven't 
stopped  saying,  "Naw,  I  don't  know 
where  the  library  is,  that's  a  woman's  af- 
fair" ;  the  schoolmen  haven't  stopped 
saying,  "The  library  is  usurping  the  place 

firoperly  belonging  to  the  school."  The 
aity  still  mix  the  American  library  as- 
sociation with  the  American  laundry  as- 
sociation ;  and  while  we  librarians  confer 
on  Uplift,  many  folks  go  on  reading 
nothing  but  the  yellow  journals  and  the 
Uplift  doesn't  always  come  off. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  crown  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  liken  a  library  to  any- 
way, even  kings  don't  wear  crowns 
around  except  on  state  occasions.  They 
must  be  hot  in  the  summer  and  cold  in 
the  winter,  heavy  on  the  head  at  all 
times,  hard  to  keep  on  stra^ht  and 
mighty  uncomfortable  when  they  get 
over  the  ear.  No  doubt  that  is  why 
Democracy  doesn't  more  appreciate  our 
efforts  to  uplift  it  to  the  crowning  point. 
The  library  as  a  means  to  an  end  always 
appeals  more  to  the  people  than  the 
library  presented  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Therefore,  I  believe  as  we  are  compelled 
to  have  some  flowery  phrase  on  tap  for 
use  in  library  oratory,  it  would  be  better 
to  formulate  one  more  on  this  order. 
"The  library  is  a  tool  ready  to  the  hand  of 
Democracy,  to  be  used  in  carrying  on  its 
work,"  and  give  up  trying  to  force  this 
crown  business  on  unwilling  minds.  Even 
the  minister  might  like  a  tool  to  carry 
on  his  work,  the  school  men  might  like 
a  tool  to  put  the  school  in  a  higher  place, 
we  might  possibly  convince  the  men 
that  a  tool  would  be  useful  in  carrj'ing 
on  men's  affairs,  and  the  laity  might  con- 
sider an  association  of  those  that  furn- 
ished them  with  really  useful  tools  for 
their  work  just  as  important  as  an  asso- 
ciation of  those  that  washed  their  clothes 
for  them. 

Which  reminds  me  to  declare  that  I 
verily  believe  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  librarian  to  smile  all  the  time  and 
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that  the  pubUc  may  get  tired  of  a  smile 
sometimes.  Don't  let's  smile  unless  we 
feel  like  smiling,  because  while  a  genuine 
smile  is  very  present  help  in  the  time  of 
need,  the  forced  smile  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  public.  Let  me  parenthesize, 
however,  please  let's  feel  like  smiling  as 
often  as  we  can,  given  our  disposition. 

Which  brings  me  to  article  number 
1112  of  my  heresy.  It  is  no  one's  duty 
to  change  their  disposition  or  their  habits 
to  suit  their  work,  I  wonder  why  we 
try  another  'disposition  cut  and  dried 
years  ago  to  fit  all  librarians  because  it 
happened  to  belong  to  some  librarian 
whom  we  all  loved  and  respected.  Lef  s 
try  our  own  disposition  and  who  knows 
but  that  some  generation  from  now  be- 
cause of  our  success,  that  will  be  the  ap- 
proved Procrustean  bed  of  library  dis- 
positions on  which  every  striver  will  feel 
that  she  has  to  model  herself.  If  we 
find  we  ha\e  got  to  change  our  person- 
ality to  fit  our  work,  don't  let's  do  it. 
Let's  change  our  work, 

I  do  verily  believe  that  G.  B.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  has  his  place  in  the  library  just 
as  much  as  G.  Chesterton.  Everyone  has 
to  go  through  certain  phases.  You  can't 
expect  the  girl  or  boy  who  has  read  the 
Fireside  Companion,  or  nothing  at  all,  to 
welcome  at  once  William  Locke,  DeMor- 
gan  and  Benson  with  open  arms.  They 
have  to  work  up  through  the  different 
phases.  We  all  know  how  our  artistic 
taste  evoluted  first  from  no  adornment 
through  all  the  stages  of  hideously  carved 
and  abominably  upholstered  black  wal- 
nut to  the  stage  where  the  cook  could 
never  find  her  gridion  because  resplen- 
dent in  gilt  it  served  for  a  music  rack  up 
to  the  so-called  mission  furniture  and 
"Art  nouveau"  period.  Just  so  the  men- 
tal taste  is  developed.  Have  patience 
with  the  library  gilded  clothespins  and 
stuffed  birds  and  those  who  like  them, 
and  watch  only  that  they  evolute. 

I  do  verily  believe  that  the  dowdy 
woman  at  the  desk  asking  for  "a  sweet 
love  story"  like  St.  Elmo,  isn't  just  al- 
ways a  dowdy  woman  asking  for  a  silly 
book.  She  is  sometimes  a  worker  in  a 
box  factory,  where  she  makes  boxes  for 
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a  living.  That's  a  different  matter,  and 
there  is  where  "Beverly  of  Graustark" 
comes  in.  If  McCutcheon  refreshes  her 
mind  and  starts  her  out  a  better  box 
maker  the  next  morning,  that's  the  book 
that  belongs  to  her. 

I  verily  believe  that  even  if  pigs  is 
pigs,  farmers  isn't  farmers  always,  just 
as  janitors  isn't  janitors.  I  believe  that 
this  is  just  as  true  as  that  all  Jones'  don't 
look  alike.  Of  course,  as  Alice  says, 
they  all  (Jones')  have  eyes  on  each  side 
of  their  nose,  just  so  do  farmers  have 
some  broad  characteristic  in  common, 
but  we  must  go  further  even  among 
farmers  and  study  the  individual  farm- 
ing mind  just  as  we  do  the  individual 
janitorial  mind  so  that  the  companion 
question  in  the  library  examination  to 
"What  book  would  you  give  a  janitor 
who  is  interested  in  birds."  may  be 
"What  book  would  you  give  a  farmer 
who  likes  Persian  rugs?"  Further — I 
do  not  believe  the  "pronouncement"  that 
we  must  bring  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  the  book  belonging  to  him  means 
always  to  give  him  a  IxKtk  on  his  trade. 
It's  a  great  thing  to  help  a  farmer  to  a 
book  that  will  make  him  grow  two  blades 
of  grass  where  one  grew;  it's  a  great 
thing  to  give  a  house  painter  a  book  that 
will  help  him  to  do  artistic  work,  but  it 
is  a  higher  thing  to  go  beyond  that  and 
give  to  him  the  book  that  wilt  teach  him 
the  spirit  of  citizenship,  that  will  show 
the  farmer  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
up  to  him,  also,  and  that  he  has  no  right 
to  refuse  to  grow  the  two  blades  of  grass 
because  a  large  crop  would  bring  down 
the  prices.  If  some  librarian  had  been 
near  Abraham  Lincoln  and  had  con- 
cluded that  he  should  have  a  book  on 
fence  building  because  he  split  rails,  and 
that  that  was  the  book  that  belonged  to 
him,  we  might  have  lacked  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  example  today  and  many  a 
speech  by  many  a  librarian  would  have 
been  sadly  curtailed. 

I  do  not  believe  with  that  Western 
library  commission  that  the  chief  things 
necessary  to  success  in  library  work  are 
a  college  education  and  a  transcendental 
attitude   of  mind.    I  believe  the   first 
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requisite  is  gumption  and  the  second  is 
like  thereunto,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
qualifications,  I  think  those  specified  by 
one  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  a  letter 
to  us  would  have  resulted  in  a  first-rate 
librarian  if  all  of  them  could  have  been 
found  united  in  the  same  person,  there- 
fore, I  append  his  specifications  to  my 
roll  of  heresies. 
A  good  talker  on  any  subject  whether  she 


it  ( 


not. 


Cheerful,  and  a  sense  of  humor. 
A  good  disposition  but  not  an  easy  mark. 
A  good  mixer  with  all  kinds  of  people. 
Tolerably   good   looking,    but   not    too   good 

looking. 
Don't  mind  the  weather  or  any  discomfort. 
A  good  sport. 
Diplomatic. 

Must  not  wear  too  many  rats. 
Well  educated  if  possible  but  must  seem  so 

at  any  rate. 
Not  pernickety. 
No  chip  on  her  shoulder, 
A  hard  worker. 


Women  as  Employees  * 
We  need  principles  applied  which  will 
remove  from  women  employees,  from 
kitchen  to  reference  room,  the  mildew 
that  blights  them  everywhere — the  as- 
surance that,  while  longevity  and  pres- 
sure from  below  may  push  them  up  to 
mediocre  position  and  pay,  no  effort  or 
excellence  of  their  own  undistinguished 
by  great  native  ability  (or  charm)  can 
procure  for  them  the  reward  of  such 
advance  as  shall  give  them  free  time  for 
free  development.  Employers  tell  me 
that  youths  show  more  ambition  than 
girls.  They  earn  and  demand  advance- 
ment. If  you  refuse  it,  they  leave  you 
or  get  such  a  grouch  that  you  dismiss 
them.  They  aspire  to  fill  your  shoes. 
But  girls  give  you  faithful  unaspiring 
service,  it  seems.  They  are  content  to 
plod.  When  I  try  prodding  the  women, 
they  say,  "What's  the  use?'  Cooks  say 
the  same.  My  scheme  looks  to  reward, 
in  money,  in  honor,  in  free  time,  for 
achievement — small  reward  in  each,  to 
be  sure,  but  both  women  and  librarians 
deal  in  small  things. 

•Extract  from  address  of  Louise  Connolly 
"'   I  of  Long  Island  library  club. 


Enlightened  Public  Library  Tniatees 

Editor,  PtJBLic  Libraries: 

Perhaps  you  can  find  a  corner  for  the 
following  in  Public  Libraries,  where  it 
may  be  useful.  It  seems  to  me  to  illus- 
trate the  sort  of  hopeless  misconception 
of  a  library's  purpose,  on  the  part  of  so 
many  library  authorities  (trustees  and 
"city  fathers"),  against  which  devoted, 
earnest  and  energetic  librarians  have  to 
vainly  stru^le. 

As  an  illustration  of  "How  not  to  do 
it,"  the  following  extracts  from  a  public 
statement  issued  on  March  20  by  the 
Library  commission  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Ca!,)  public  library  are  at  once  melan- 
choly and  joyous.  It  should  be  premisetl 
that  the  librarian  of  the  Loi^  Beach 
library.  Miss  Victoria  Ellis,  recently  re- 
signed after  10  years  of  effective  service, 
as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  newly 
appointed  library  commission  (or  board 
of  trustees),  which  seems  to  have  carried 
on  its  dealings  with  the  librarian  almost 
exclusively  by  correspondence.  These 
letters  from  the  librarian  to  the  board, 
prior  to  her  resignation,  and  the  board's 
comments  thereon,  illuminate  the  situa- 
tion: 

Jan.  27.  1914. 
To  the  Honorable  Library  Commission  of  the 

City  of  Long  Beach, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  of  Qeveland,  Ohio, 
is  here  for  the  winter  and  is  rewriting  a 
couple  of  her  publications  on  wild  flowers. 
It  IS  necessary  in  connection  With  her  work 
for  her  to  consult  the  books  listed  below, 
which  I  recommend  purchased  and  added  to 
our  collection. 

Respectfully  yours, 

VicnxuA  Ellis. 
Matthews,  F.  S.    Field  book  of  Ameri- 
can wild  flowers.     Putnam  $I.7S 

Reed,  C.  A.    Wild  flowers  east  of  the 

Rockies.    Doubleday $2.S0 

These  two  books  having  been  request- 
ed for  a  special  purpose,  the  Commission 
considered  that  it  would  not  be  justified 
in  expending  the  funds  of  the  library  to 
assist  the  author  in  her  work.  This  be- 
ing purely  a  commercial  transaction. 

January  31,  1914. 
To  the  Library  Commission. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  books  listed  below  are  requested  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  University  Ex- 
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tension  lectures  on  the  Southwest,  given  by 
Prof.  Bolton.  I  would  suggest  that  these 
books  could  be  procured  most  readily  at 

booic  shop,  Los  Angeles. 

Very  truly  youTs. 

VicTOUA  Ellis. 

[A  list  of  13  titles  follows,  including 
Hamilton's  Colonization  of  the  South; 
Help's  Lite  of  Cortes;  Lea's  History  of  the 
inquisition;  McNutt's  Cortes  and  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico;  Morris'  History  of  colon- 
ization; Palme's  History  of  America;  Ros- 
cher's  Spanish  colonial  system;  Humboldt'E 
Political  essay  on  New  Spain,  Prices  rang- 
ing from  50c  to  $10.] 

Although  the  above  books  might  be 
desirable,  it  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission that  as  the  interest  in  said  books 
was  temporary  and  transitory  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  purchase  the 
same,  the  library  being  deficient  in  works 
of  history  that  would  be  in  constant  and 
general  demand. 

Correspondent. 


Some  Questions  for  Librarians 

Do  you  have  difficuUy  in  getting  and 
keeping  good  stenographers  ?  Would  you 
find  it  cheaper  to  buy  a  dictating  machine 
and  employ  a  lower-salaried  typist? 
Would  the  results  be  more  satisfactory? 

Do  you  lose  time  and  temper  in  sharp- 
ening lead  pencils  with  a  knife?  Or  do 
you  waste  pencils  and  patience  with  a 
pencil  sharpener  which  is  worse  than  the 
old-fashioned  method?  Do  you  want  to 
see  some  of  the  good  pencil  sharpeners, 
and  compare  them  with  the  old  way? 

Do  you  moisten  your  envelopes  by  the 
primitive  method  which  originated  when 
the  first  envelope  was  made?  Would  it 
pay  you  to  invest  half  a  dollar,  or  a 
whole  one,  in  a  simple  device  which  will 
moisten  them  for  you  ? 

Would  it  pay  you  to  buy  an  adding 
machine?  If  so,  what  machine  would 
you  prefer? 

Do  you  want  a  satisfactory  follow-up 
system  for  your  book  order  records  or 
for  the  periodical  check  list?  Do  you 
want  to  know  what  methods  some  other 
libraries  are  following? 

These,  and  a  great  many  similar  ques- 
tions, you  can  answer  at  the  exhibit  of 
labor  saving  devices  at  the  coming  con- 


ference. To  the  many  librarians  who 
have  helped  with  suggestions  and  in- 
formation the  committee  are  grateful 
and  they  hope  the  exhibit  will  furnish 
many  helpful  su^estions  to  all  who  at- 
tend the  conference.  Full  information 
concerning  the  hours  open  and  other  de- 
tails, including  a  list  of  the  devices  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibit,  will  be  given  in  a 
printed  catalog  which  may  be  obtained 
on  registration  at  headquarters, 

C.  Seymour  Thompson. 
The  Public  library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Different  Opinion 
To  the  Editor : 

I  notice  that  I  am  quoted  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  your  April  number  as  naming 
"Sorosis"  as  the  first  woman's  club  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  never  made 
this  statement,  as  I  know  it  to  be  un- 
true. 

I  also  notice  in  the  same  number  a 
reference  to  the  deferred  subscription 
plan  to  periodicals,  which  one  of  the 
correspondents  says  might  be  a  good 
way  by  which  a  small  library  could  save 
money.  My  personal  experience  with 
this  method  leads  me  to  abhor  it  as  a 
plague.  I  still  lack  two  numbers  of  three 
magazines  of  the  past  year,  which  the 
one  in  chai^  of  the  scheme,  Mr  Nelson 
Doubleday,  of  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y.,  can- 
not secure  for  me.  The  publishers,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  returned  to  them 
a  sufficient  number  for  issuance  through 
this  method,  have  exhausted  their  sup- 
ply. You  can  readily  see  what  kind  of  a 
situation  it  would  place  libraries  in  that 
wished  to  form  complete  files  I 
Very  truly  yours, 

LtrriE  E.  Stearns. 

Wisconsin  Free  library  commission, 
April  3,  1914. 

*     »     * 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Stearns 
does  not  hold  that  the  first  place  in  point 
of  age  belongs  to  Sorosis  instead  of  the 
Minerva  (Ind.)  club.  The  statement 
which  was  used  in  the  communication  to 
Public  Libraries  for  April,  was  found 
in  the  Green  Bay  Gazelle  of  November 
26,  1913,   which  contains  in   detail   the 
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address  which  Miss  Steams  delivered  be- 
fore the  Woman's  club  with  the  subject, 
"Is  it  worth  while?"  Believing  the  re- 
port accurate,  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  justice  being  done  to  Madam 
Runcie,  could  not  let  the  statement  go 
without  correction.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  the  report  was  faulty,  and  that  Miss 
Steams  reci^jnizes  the  claim  of  the  New 
Harmony  club. 

Mrs.  Winifred  A.  Cook. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Donations  Wanted 

The  Chinese  national  party,  headed  by 
Dr  Sun  Yet  Sen,  has  a  library  at  265 
West  Twenty-second  street,  Chicago,  in 
which  there  are  more  than  1,500  volumes 
on  political  science,  and  a  number  on 
other  subjects.  This  library  would  ap- 
preciate donations  of  books  cm  all  sub- 
jects, particularly  those  from  public 
libraries  which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness in  that  particular  quarter. 


My  Lady  of  the  Library* 
A  wise  man  of  the  far-off  past. 

Whose    thoughts    roamed    fast   and    free 
and  far. 
Centered  his  eaze  from  first  to  last 

Upon   a   bright  responsive   star. 
Not  so  do  I, — my  genius  cries, 

A  surer,  warmer  light  to  see. 
And  finds  it  in  her  earnest  eyes. — 

My  Lady  of  the  Library. 

Among  the  books  her  glowing  face 

Seems  the  setting  it  requires; 
Among  the  master-minds  her  i)lace 

Is   lixed   to  kindle   smoulderinR  fires. 
The  very  books  there  know  her  touch. 

And  wake  to  life  for  such  as  she. 
They.  too.  will  miss  her  overmuch— 

My   Lady   of   the    Library. 

.^h.  Lady  of  the  Library, — 

You  do  not  know,  you  never  may. — 
What  inspirations  come  to  me 

Because  your  steps  have  crossed  my  way, 
God  made  but  one  of  you.     Resign 

Just  when  you  choose,  you  still  must  be 
The  only  one  I  claim  as  mine,— 

My    Lady   of   the   Library. 

•This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  Refer- 
ence librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  is  published  here  without 
the  knowledge  of  either  the  author  or  the 


Every   Borrower    His    Own    Library 
Assistant 

The  open  shelf  system,  under  which 
borrowers  in  public  libraries  are  allowed 
to  go  to  the  shelves  and  select  their  own 
books,  is  now  an  established  fact  in  most 
of  our  large  libraries  and  in  nearly  all 
of  the  small  ones,  but  the  first  instance 
where  borrowers  are  utilized  at  the  desk 
in  charging  and  discharging  their  own 
books  is  a  plan  recently  tried  by  the  St. 
Louis  public  library  at  several  of  its 
smaller  stations. 

This  "self-chai^ng  system,"  as  it  is 
called,  has  so  far  been  used  only  in  sta- 
tions where  a  restricted  class  of  persons 
have  access  to  the  book  shelves.  The 
book  collections  here  number  not  more 
than  300  volumes.  The  borrower 
charges  the  book  to  himself,  accord- 
ing to  directions  which  are  conspic- 
uously posted  over  the  shelves.  His  card, 
after  fastening  to  it  with  a  mbber  band 
the  card  taken  from  the  book,  is  dropped 
through  a  slot;  and  the  date  on  which 
the  book  will  be  due  is  stamped  in  it 
with  a  rabber  stamp  that  hangs  by  a  cord 
near  at  hand.  Returned  books  are  slid 
into  a  box  throu^  a  slit;  and  fines  are 
placed  in  an  envelope  and  dropped  into 
the  same  slot.  Cards  for  home  use  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  same  method. 

An  assistant  visits  the  self -charging 
center  to  record  the  issue  and  check  off 
the  returned  books,  and  to  perform 
other  necessary  offices  in  connection  with 
the  system. 

Obviously  such  a  system  as  this  can 
never  be  used  except  in  a  small  station 
where  the  users  are  all  trustworthy.  So 
far  as  the  St.  Louis  public  library  has 
suffered  no  loss  from  the  use  of  the  plan. 


A  Generous  Allowance 
A  curious  library  situation  is  that  of 
the  Ohio  state  library,  where  there  is 
$18,880  appropriated  for  what  is  termed 
"personal  service,"  that  is,  salaries,  and 
$1,940  for  maintenance.  It  would  seem  as 
if  $18,000  is  a  pretty  lai^  sum  in  salaries 
to  take  care  of  so  small  an  appropria- 
tion for  development. 
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Mural  Decorations  in  Library  of 
Congress 

The  romance  or  evolution  of  the  book 
is  a  wonderful  study.  The  beginning 
and  perhaps  the  end  of  the  romance  is 
within  our  power  to  view — though  a 
higher  form  of  the  book  may  in  later  cen- 
turies develop. 

John  W.  Alexanders'  important  series 
of  mural  decorations  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  inspire  one  to  follow  even  more 
closely  than  pictorial  art  can  depict,  the 
evolution  of  the  book.  His  pictures  pre- 
sent the  six  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  book. 

1)  The  ciim-The  earliest  form  of  rec- 
ord. A  company  of  primitive  men,  clad 
in  skins,  are  raising  a  heap  of  stones 
on  the  seashore,  in  commemoration  of 
some  event,  or  in  memory  of  some  im- 
portant hero,  such  as  those  cairns  made 
by  early  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  caim  was  usually  a  rounded  or  coni- 
cal heap  of  stones,  and  is  sometimes  also 
called  a  barrow,  or  tumulus.  European 
barrows  forming  the  burial  places  of  pre- 
historic peoples  are  distinguished  as  long 
and  round.  Each  variety  possesses  a 
characteristic  mode  of  burial  and  the 
crania  found  in  long  barrows  are  char- 
acteristically oval,  those  found  in  round 
barrows  are  a  flat  oval,  round  and  broad- 
er, indicating  that  the  barrows  were  built 
by  different  races.  The  cairn  is  the  earli- 
est form  of  records. 

2)  Oral  tradition— The  next  step  in  re- 
cording events.  An  Arab  story-teller 
relating  his  marvelous  tales  to  a 
circle  of  seated  Arabs.  This  oral  deliv- 
ery was  the  relating  of  information, 
opinions,  doctrines,  practices,  rites  and 
customs,  by  father  to  son,  by  forefathers 
to  descendants,  by  ancestors  to  posterity. 

3)  Egyptian  hieroglyphics- An  Egyptian 
workman  cutting  an  inscription  over 
the  portal  of  a  temple.  Here  we  find 
the  beginning  of  the  written  word — the 
oral  word  put  into  a  more  lasting  form, 
and  yet  how  crude  must  have  been  this 
chirography  of  our  forefathers. 

4)  IHctnre  writing— A  young  American 
Indian  depicting  a  story  of  his  tribe  upon 
a  deer  skin.  The  birth  of  art  was  neces- 
sary in  the  evolution  of  the  book. 


5)  The  numiucript  book-Interior  of  a 
monastery ;  a  monk  illuminatii^  the 
pages  of  a  folio-book.  A  long  step 
between  pictorial  writing  and  the  book 
as  the  old  monks  first  gave  it  to  us — done 
on  real  parchment,  lettered  and  colored 
with  the  goose-quill,  which  even  today 
has  not  had  a  better  substitute  for  exe- 
cution of  hand-lettering. 

6)  The  printing  prcM-The  last  of  the 
series,  showing  Gutenberg,  the  inven- 
tor of  printing,  in  his  office;  the  mas- 
ter with  his  assistant  beside  him,  exam- 
ining a  proof-sheet,  and  discussing  the 
principle  of  the  great  invention.  To  the 
right  is  an  apprentice  swaying  upon  the 
handlebar  of  the  crude  press.  There  is 
still  a  picture  to  be  added — the  modem 
giant — the  cylinder  press  automatically 
fed,  run  by  electricity,  printing  twenty- 
four,  thirty-two,  or  sixty-four  pages  of  a 
book  at  one  impression.  And  even  yet  a 
greater  picture — this  same  huge  machine 
to  which  is  attached  a  folder  and  binder 
and  in  which  blank  paper  in  rolls  weigh- 
ing hundreds  of  pounds  is  fed  at  one  end 
and  delivered  at  the  other  end  as  com- 
pleted magazines  or  books  ready  to  put 
on  sale  at  the  book  stands. 

Great  is  the  evolution  of  the  book — 
its  history  would  make  a  marvelous  ro- 
mance. But  the  mechanical  making  is 
almost  insignificant  when  we  read  the 
story  of  the  making  of  the  contents,  for 
this  story  would  be  the  evolution  of  hu- 
manity -^Crofters'  Budget. 


A  Wise  Conclusion 

The  head  of  an  important  department 
of  one  of  the  largest  libraries  who  felt 
it  economical  to  discontinue  her  sub- 
scription and  use  the  department  copy 
of  Public  Librahies  writes : 

I  find  I  just  can't  get  along  without 
my  own  personal  copy  of  "Public  Li- 
BRAKiES,"  so  will  you  please  take  this 
backslider  on  again?  I  can  never  get 
hold  of  it  just  when  I  want  it  because 
someone  else  has  it  at  the  moment.  And 
I  like  to  feel  I  can  pick  it  up  at  any 
time  without  waiting  for  someone  else 
or  interfering  with  her  turn. 
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Library  Bureau Publishers 

II.B.AKESB       ....  ...       Editor 

Subscription S2  ■  ycu 

Five  copies  to  one  library      -      -      S8  a  year 

Single  number 25  cenb 

Forogn  subscriptions     ...    $2.25  a  year 

Bolcrcd  u  Kcond-clau  natter  Uay  IT,  18%.  at  the  Po* 
office  at  Chicago,  111.,  uadcr  act  of  March  3.  IBn. 

Br  tbf  rule*  of  the  banks  of  Cbica«a  an  Eicbatm 
charce  of  10  cenU  U  made  on  all  oul4f-town  check!  for 
tlO  «tid  undet.  In  remittini'  jubicriptions,  therefore, 
ebtcks  on  New  Tork  or  Chicaco  banka  or  poatoffice 
moner  onleT3  ahonld  b«  Bent. 

Wbnachanie  of  addrtaa  ii  oniered.  both  the  new  and 
thcoldaddreHmuatbeiiTen.  The  notice  should  be  icnl 
two  weeks  befora  the  chuiEe  ii  to  take  effect. 

tinacd  at  tbe  extiinitioB  Of  hU  sahaciipUon.  notice  to  tbaC 
effect  ihoiildbe  sent.  Otherwbe  i  t  is  aiaumed  that  a  con> 
linnanceottbe  lubacrintlon  i>  deiiTed. 

Conic*  fallini  loreachsubtcriben.  thnnuhlou  In  the 
outlla,  will  be  duplicated  without  ctaaice  if  reaoeat  to  do 
to  ia  rcceiTcd  within  30  days  after  publication.  Later 
thou  that  duDliate  copies  cmn  be  supplied  only  at  rec- 


A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Washington — Again 
within  the  memory  of  the  majority  of 
librarians,  the  A,  L.  A.  will  meet  with 
the  sad  cloud  of  war  over  the  gathering. 
Washington,  as  the  capitol  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  more  afifected  by  the  situa- 
tion, perhaps,  than  anywhere  else  out- 
side of  the  field  of  disturbance.  While 
this  may  be  so,  "the  duty  of  the  day" 
with  librarians  will  not  be  abandoned 
and  the  zeal  for  more  light  and  better 
service  will  be  met  with  the  best  prepara- 
tion that  can  be  made  by  the  program 
committee.  The  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  for 
May  contains  the  full  program,  which 
shows  ample  room  for  the  highest  ex- 
pectation of  an  unusually  good  meeting. 

Books  by  parcel  post— Under  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Postmaster-general,  books 
were  admitted  to  parcel  post  transporta- 
tion on  March  16.  As  yet,  there  has  not 
been  any  especially  increased  use  made 
of  it,  though  here  and  there  libraries  are 


taking  advantage  of  it.  The  public  li- 
braries of  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  in- 
crease their  already  wide  service  and 
the  Virginia  state  library  is  preparing  to 
increase  the  work  of  their  traveling  li- 
brary system  throughout  Virginia.  Much 
has  been  said  in  the  last  several  years 
about  the  great  need  of  this  service  and 
doubtless  it  will  grow  in  favor  as  time 
passes. 

A  word  in  season—  The  report  of  the 
address  (See  page  214)  of  Miss  Connolly 
of  Newark,  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Long  Island  library  club,  gives  some  in- 
teresting "food  for  thought"  to  those  in 
charge  of  library  work.  The  library  as- 
sistant who  reported  in  Library  Journal 
for  March  on  the  spirit  of  a  library 
where  such  words  as  Miss  Connelly's 
might  do  good,  might  point  out  the  op- 
portunity for  reform  in  ways  and  means 
of  service  offered  by  the  address  of  Miss 
Connelly. 

A  nouble  occasion— The  celebration 
of  the  completion  of  25  years  of  service 
for  the  three  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  state  library,  as  recounted  in 
another  column,  was  a  fitting  recognition 
of  faithful  work  that  does  not  always  fall 
to  the  lot  of  those  most  concerned.  That 
it  did  so  in  this  particular  instance,  will 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  those  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  related 
to  the  principals  in  the  event,  whether  as 
students,  co-workers,  or  professional 
friends.  In  naming  those  who  have  made 
distinct  contribution  to  the  development 
of  library  work,  in  faithfulness,  in  thor- 
oughness, in  modesty,  in  loyalty  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  work  in  hand,  the 
names  of  these  three  individuals  will  be 
the  first  to  occur  to  any  one  familiar 
with  the  situation. 

It  gives  one  a  thrill  of  intense  satis- 
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faction  to  see  merit  of  such  a  hi^  yet 
modest  kind  recognized  in  such  a  way. 
It  is  not  often  that  such  good  fortune 
befalls  those  similarly  situated,  so  that 
it  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  that  for  once, 
at  least,  appreciation  was  given  where 
appreciation  was  so  fully  deserved. 

Public  Librasies  joins  at  this  late 
date  with  those  who  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  the  principals  in  the  af- 
fair and  in  wishing  for  each  of  them  a 
future  full  of  joy  and  peace  and  satis- 
faction. 

Honey'B  worth— An  interestii^  and 
rather  unique  calculation  is  that  found  in 
a  recent  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  the  statement  is 
made  that  for  an  appropriation  by  the 
city  of  $22,000  the  library  made  a  re- 
turn to  the  city  of  $167,117  worth  of 
readily  matter.  This  estimate  was  based 
on  the  circulation  of  the  library,  which 
was  167,117  volumes  estimated  to  be 
worth  one  dollar  each. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  line 
of  reasoning  which  gives  the  figures 
quoted,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  a 
circulation  of  167,117  volumes  of  good 
literature  throughout  a  city  the  size  of 
Nashville  means  increased  intelligence 
among  its  citizens. 

In  addition  to  this  expenditure,  much 
might  be  said  of  the  investment  of  per- 
sonality and  professional  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  administrators  of  the  library, 
a  service  and  a  contribution  which  can- 
not be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. 

No  attack  intended— The  Assistant-sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  library  com- 
mission sees  in  the  editorial  in  March 
Public  Libraries  on  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  librarians  in  their  public  serv- 
ice on  the  part  of  boards  of  library  trus- 
tees, "an  attack  on  the  work  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania library  commission." 


Such  an  intention  was  not  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  of  the  editorial.  On  the 
contrary,  the  work  of  the  library  com- 
mission of  Pennsylvania  as  it  has  been 
known  has  been  most  highly  considered 
as  helpful  and  important  to  the  libraries 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  trustees  referred  to  is 
not  confined  to  Pennsylvania  alone,  nor 
was  that  impression  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  article.  Public  Libraries 
maintains  that  a  much  needed  work  with 
library  trustees  all  over  the  country  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  letter  from  a  correspondent  in 
California  (See  p.  197),  referring  to  the 
great  lack  in  this  regard  in  the  locality 
she  discusses,  is  but  one  of  a  thousand 
instances  that  might  be  cited  the  whole 
country  over. 

A  school  for  library  trustees  has  often 
been  mentioned  as  a  very  great  need  in 
the  development  of  library  work. 


A  Tribute 

A  business  man  of  large  interests,  in 
Ilion,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  following  with  a 
request  that  it  be  used  in  Public  Libra- 
ries. It  is  so  fitting  and  so  rare  an  oc- 
currence that  such  an  expression  should 
be  made  that  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
space  is  given  to  it. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Anna  Perkina  aa 
librarian  of  the  Public  library,  Ilion,  N.  Y., 
to  the  people  of  Ilion  means  a  personal  loss. 
For  20  years  she  gave  her  best  efforts,  her 
very  self  to  the  library  work.  She  was  with 
the  library  from  its  beginning  and  felt  proud 
that  with  the  years  it  outstripped  in  drcula- 
tion  and  equipment,  libraries  in  many  larger 
towns.  Her  ambition  was  to  serve  fully  the 
needs  of  the  library  patron.  Busy  clubwomen 
were  always  sure  of  finding  the  material  which 
they  needed  carefully  arranged,  and  often 
she  helped  them  with  practical  suggestions  on 
some  trying  paper.    The  school  children  from 
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the  days  of  their  first  grade  books  until  thejr 
were  graduated  knew  that  her  ready  help 
was  always  at  hand.  In  fact  there  was  no 
detail  too  trivial  for  her  to  look  ap,  no  refer- 
ence too  troublesome  to  find  if  it  were  a 
nutter  of  helping  anyone.  So  when  sickness 
and  length  of  service  at  last  broke  down  even 
her  strong  will,  the  townspeople  realized  that 
through  her  resignation  they  had  lost  more 
than  an  efficient  librarian — an  old  friend. 


Joint  Meeting  A.  L.  A.  and  N.  E.  A. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional education  association  for  1915  in 
Berkeley  is  August  16-27.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  for  a  nimiber  of 
years  of  havine  a  joint  session  of  the 
N,  E.  A,  and  A.  L.  A.  some  time 
when  they  both  were  in  the  same  locality. 
If  it  seems  advisable  to  hold  the  1915 
meeting  of  A.  L,  A.  in  San  Francisco,  a 
plan  that  will  doubtless  meet  with  gen- 
eral favor,  then  it  might  be  well  to  plan 
this  meeting  sc  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  the  two  associations  to  hold  tlit 
joint  meeting  of  which  so  much  hr , 
been  heard.  This  joint  meeting  was  a 
long  cherished  wish  of  Dr  Irwin  Shep- 
ard,  the  highly  esteemed  secretary  of  'le 
N.  E.  A.  for  so  many  years.  Dr  Shepard 
is  now  in  California,  as  secretary  to  the 
Bureau  of  conventions  and  doubtless 
would  be  glad  to  lend  his  aid  toward  a 
successful  joint  meeting  of  these  two 
great  educational  bodies. 


A  Tribute  to  Honored  Teachers  and 
Colleagues 

The  New  York  state  library  and  Li- 
brary school  have  received  many  notable 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  affection 
during  the  past  three  years  from  those 
who  have  shared  in  the  benefits  or  had 
a  part  in  the  work  and  spirit  of  these  al- 
lied institutions,  but  no  event  has 
brought  out  in  a  happier  or  more  touch- 
ing way,  the  reality,  depth  and  univer- 
sality of  this  feeling  than  the  celebra- 
tion which  was  held  at  the  library  on 
April  1,  in  honor  of  the  three  senior 
members  of  the  staff  and  faculty  who 
on  that  day  completed  each  a  quarter 
century  of  continuous  seri-ice.  Miss  Flor- 


ence Woodworth,  Miss  Ada  Alice  Jones 
and  Mr  Walter  S.  Biscoe.  In  ^  sense 
the  tribute  was  of  course  a  personal  one, 
expressing  individual  affection  and  re- 
gard that  had  grown  out  of  delightful 
personal  relations;  but  there  was  that 
in  the  demonstration  which  marked  it 
unmistakably  as  something  more  than  a 
mere  tribute  to  friendship  and  affection. 
In  nearly  every  utterance  it  was  made 
evident  that  the  celebration  was  primar- 
ily in  honor  of  an  idea,  a  cause,  an  ideal 
of  service,  and  that  the  persons  to  whom 
the  tribute  was  rendered  were  thus  hon- 
ored because  they  embodied  in  such  a 
happy  and  complete  measure  that  idea 
and  ideal. 

In  the  mere  matter  of  numbers  par- 
ticipatii^,  the  celebration  was  impressive. 
A  score  of  libraries  of  New  York  state 
were  represented  in  person,  more  than 
100  members  of  the  State  library  staff 
were  present,  19  different  classes  of  the 
Library  school  were  represented  and  li- 
brarians came  to  bring  their  tribute  of 
interest  and  good  will  from  places  as 
far  distant  as  Utica,  Hartford,  New 
York,  Jersey  City  and  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Letters  of  congratulation  were  received 
from  283  persons,  telegrams  from  eight 
and  cablegrams  from  two.  The  assembly 
room  was  bountifully  supplied  with 
flowers  sent  by  those  who  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  merely  verbal  tributes;  and 
from  the  Alumni  association  of  the  Li- 
brary school  came  gifts  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  each  of  tlie  honored  guests,  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  memorial  of  the 
occasion. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  Mr  I. 
I.  Wyer,  Jr..  Director  of  the  State  li- 
brary and  of  the  Library  school,  who 
briefly  and  happily  expressed  the  spirit 
and  thought  of  the  occasion,  paying  a 
warm  personal  and  professional  tribute 
to  his  former  teachers  and  present  col- 
leagues, to  each  of  whom  he  acknowl- 
edged a  debt  of  deep  gratitude.  Though 
the  occasion  was  nominally  in  rec<^ni'- 
tion  of  length  of  service,  it  was  the  qual- 
ity rather  than  the  extent  of  it  that  Mr 
Wyer  pronounced  most  worthy  of  honor. 
Special  commendation  was  made  by  him 
of  the  calmness,  serenity  and  faith  with 
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which  these  devoted  workers  had  seen 
the  work  of  their  best  years  destroyed 
in  a  night  and  the  undaunted  spirit  with 
which  they  had  set  about  the  work  of 
'  restoration. 

Mr  Frank  L,  Tolman,  reference  libra- 
rian of  the  State  library,  speaking  in  be- 
half of  his  colleagues  on  the  library  staff, 
expressed  in  poetic  terms  his  sense  of 
the  value  to  the  library  cause  of  the 
service  that  these  three  devoted  workers 
had  rendered.  "This  occasion,"  he  said, 
"is  significant,  for  it  commemorates  not 
only  a  period  in  your  long  and  efficient 
service  to  the  state,  not  only  an  era  jn  the 
history  of  this  historic  library,  but  an 
epoch  in  the  library  development  of  this 
country.  Twenty-five  years  ago  you  cast 
your  lot  with  that  modem  crusader,  Mel- 
vil  Dewey,  in  his  holy  war.  Through 
this  institution  he  hoped  to  regenerate 
the  State.  .  .  .  The  dreamer  of  dreams, 
the  seer  of  visions,  what  can  he  accom- 
plish without  a  band  of  disciples?  The 
stubbornness  of  fact  yields  only  to  the 
greater  stubbornness  of  industry,  pa- 
tience and  intelligence.  The  toil  and 
sweat  of  the  struggle  were  on  your  shoul- 
ders, and  a  lai^e  measure  of  success  was 
VDur  reward.  After  many  years,  years 
of  success,  Mr  Dewey  retired  from  the 
field,  but  his  idea, — his  and  yours, — 
lived  and  flourished  because  you  re- 
mained. .  .  .  The  future  now  looms  Wg 
with  promise  for  this  library. 

"Melvil  Dewey  was  not  the  only  dream- 
er of  this  State.  As  long  ago  as  1784, 
the  'first  year  after  the  war,'  a  group  of 
idealists  passed  the  first  of  a  series  of 
bills  through  the  Legislature.  They 
dreamed  of  a  federation  of  learning;  of 
future  universities,  colleges,  schools,  and 
cultural  societies  fused  into  one  body  and 
one  spirit — the  mystic  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  university  was 
to  he  in  very  truth,  as  its  president  has 
lately  said,  'the  remembering  and  aspir- 
ing soul  of  the  State.'  The  dream  of 
Melvil  Dewey  and  the  dreams  of  those 
elder  statesmen  and  the  vision  of  Pres- 
ident Finley,  fuse  into  one.  .  .  .  The 
future  hath  still  need  of  you.  Miss  Jones, 
and  you,  Miss  Woodworth.  and  you, 
\fr  Biscoe." 


Dr  John  H.  Finley,  representing  the 
State  Education  department,  expressed 
his  gratitude  and  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  department  included  such  representa- 
tives of  unworldliness,  idealism  and  de- 
votion to  the  things  of  the  spirit  as  those 
who  were  this  day  being  honored.  He 
r^retted  that  the  worth  of  such  service 
as  they  had  rendered  to  the  state  was 
not  more  adequately  recognized  by  leg- 
islature, but  material  recognition  and 
pecuniary  rewards,  he  said,  were  at  best 
but  small  things  compared  with  the  re- 
wards they  found  in  the  work  itself.  To 
them  was  given  the  high  privilege  of 
living  in  a  world  they  most  loved,  of  do- 
ing the  work  they  most  wanted  to  do, 
and  this  was  life's  supreme  blessing.  He 
envied  them  their  lot,  and  to  prove  that 
this  was  no  passing  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  quoted  the  following  lines,  en- 
titled, "To  a  Book-Worm,"  which  he 
had  written  and  published  a  dozen  years 
ago. 

.>h  gentle  worm,  most  wise,  though  oft  de- 
nounced a  pest. 
Who  didst  the  pages  of  the  ancients'  books 

infest. 
Their  contents  chew  upon  and  inwardly  digest, 
-  .r.  envy  thee  when  o  er  thy  course  1  look. 

For  'twixt  the  vellum  walls  of  some  sweet 

classic  tome, 
'Mid  leaves  inkscented.  thou  didst  have  thy 

cloistered  home. 
AH    marine d    round    with    virgin     fields     in 

Whene'er  thou  caredst  to  leave  thy  lettered 

And  when  thou  'dsl  riddled  thy  last  line,  O 

Ptinidus. 
What  happy  destiny  was  thine,  denied  to  us. 
To  lay  thy  sapient  hones  in  such  sarcophagus. 

And  be  forever  buried  in  a  book. 

The  greetings,  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  from  the  Alumni  association 
of  the  Library  school,  together  with  sub- 
stantial memorial  gifts,  were  presented 
by  the  secretary,  Miss  Harriet  R.  Peck, 
librarian  of  the  Rensselaer  polytechnic 
institute  of  Troy.  She  was  followed  by 
Miss  Isabella  K.  Rhodes  of  the  State  li- 
brary staff,  who  had  served  as  committee 
of  arrangements  for  the  celebration,  and 
who  read  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  mes- 
sages that  had  been  sent  to  this  commit- 
tee from  former  members  of  the  staff 
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aod  graduates  of  the  Library  school.  The 
following  are  a  few  typical  contributions 
to  this  delightul  symposium  of  good  will, 
gratitude,  pride  and  affection ; 
(Tel^ram)  Lake  Placid  Gub. 

Grateful  for  the  splendid  record.    We  are 

celebrating  the  quarter  centennial  here  also. 

Mailed  three  letters  to  the  star  and  leading 

ladies.  MELvn.  Dewev. 

Worcester  County  Law  Library. 

I  wish  on  my  own  behalf  as  well  as  on 
behalf  of  the  class  of  1889,  to  present  feliciu- 
tions  on  the  triple  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  Hr  Biscoe,  Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Wood- 
worth  as  members  of  the  staff  of  New  York 
State  library  and  as  instructors  in  the  State 
Library  school.  As  one  of  Che  second  class 
of  the  school,  1  remember  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  Albany  under  Mr  Dewey  in  1689. 
.  .  .  Each  of  the  three  celebrants  contributed 
in  his  or  her  individual  way  to  the  success 
of  the  school.  Mr  Biscoe's  erudition  was  only 
equalled  by  his  conscientious  pursuit,  even 
unto  six  places,  of  any  out-of-the-way  bit  of 
knowledge.  Miss  Jones  as  cataloger  was  firm 
and  unbending  in  her  ideals  of  scholarship. 
Miss  Wood  worth's  sunny  nature  rounded  off 
the  rough  places,  and  made  plain  the  paths 
and   smooth  the  walks  of   library  service. 

In  behalf  of  my  class  I  wish  the  three  cele- 
brants many  more  years  of  happiness,  joy, 
peace  and   rest.  f,.  E.  Wire, 

Permanent  secretary,  class  of  1889, 
Miami.  Florida. 

r  rcitret  that  I  cannot  be  at  the  celebra- 
tion which  is  to  mark  the  completion  of  25 
years  of  service  at  the  State  library  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Woodworth,  Miss  Jones  and  Mr 
Biscoe.  but  I  wish  to  send  my  personal  trib- 
ute. Eveiy  student  who  has  passed  under 
their  care  is  under  Rreat  obligation  to  each  of 
these  honored  and  well  loved  teachers.  Their 
instruction,  their  counsel  and  their  example 
have  not  only  shown  us  the  methods  of  li- 
brary science,  but  have  also  interpreted  to  us 
its  spirit,  and  have  impressed  upon  us  the 
value  of  thorough,  accurate,  discriminating  and 
persistent  work  in  the  library  profession,  and 
their  personal  and  friendly  interest  in  each 
one  of  us  has  been  a  constant  encouragement 
and  inspiration.  They  have  our  love,  our 
Kratitude  and  our  good  wishes  without  reserve. 
May  thev  long  continue  to  he  the  veterans  of 
the  faculty  of  the  veteran  library  school. 

William  R.  Eastman. 
New  York  Public  Library. 
Office   of   the    Director. 
Miss  Florence  Woodworth, 
Miss  Ada  Alice  Jones. 
Mr   Walter   S.   Biscoe. 
Dear  Teachers : 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  address 
you.  because  you  were  all  teachers  of  mine 
when  I  was  a  student  in  the  Library  school  tn 


the  winter  of  iaX)-9],  and  there  seems  no  other 
group  cognomen  that  fits  so  well.  .  .  . 

To  eadi  of  you  I  owe  so  much  for  your 
kindly  guidance  in  library  science  and  for 
yoar  loyal  and  able  support  when  fifteen 
years  later  I  became  Director  there,  that  I 
cannot  let  the  anniversary  go  by  without  a 
personal  expression  of  appreciation. 

Those  who  know  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  library  school  idea  and  its 
influence  on  library  practice  and  standards, 
realize  what  an  important  part  all  three  of 
you  have  borne  in  that  developmenL  ...  I 
offer  my  congratulations  in  several  capacities; 
first,  as  one  of  your  former  students,  later  as 
Director  of  the  State  library  and  Library 
school,  now  as  Director  of  the  New  York 
public  library  and  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican library  association.  I  also  add  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a 
continuance  of  your  great  service  to  librarian- 
ship-  E.  H.  Aki 


which  stand  in  my  mind  for  at  least  two  dis- 
tinct things.  First  for  individuals  whose 
personality  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  me 
during  my  school  course  and  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  two  of  the  most  delightful  and 
learning-full  years  of  my  life.  In  the  second 
place  r  think  of  them  as  types ;  Mr  Biscoe 
the  omniscient,  Miss  Jones,  the  exact,  Mtss 
Woodworth.  the  tactful.  That  the  school  has 
had  such  an  unbrokc.  record  of  success  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  remarkable 
combination  of  many  strong  qualities  in  the 
staff  of  instructors.  .  .  ,  Long  live  the  com- 
bination. William  F.  Yust. 

Division  of  Educational  Extension, 
Public  Libraries  Section. 

There  are  three  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  ideal  librarian,  the  love  of  books,  the  love 
of  folks  and  the  love  of  system. 

The  New  York  State  library  school  has 
its  pre-eminence  mainly  in  the  tact  that  from 
its  very  beginning  it  has  embodied  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  these  three  things.  They  have 
their  ideal  personification  in  the  three  per- 
sons whom  we  delight  to  honor  to-day. 

Mr  Biscoe.  in  whom  modem  library  science 
and  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  old  time  li- 
brarian are  so  perfectlj'  blended; 

Miss  Woodworth,  in  whose  person  the 
world  of  bonks  and  the  world  of  folks  find 
such  a  happy  meeting  place : 

Miss  Jones,  who.  hke  Kipling,  finds  and 
reveals  poetry  in  machinery  and  mechanics 
and  makes  the  humble  apprentice  in  catalog- 
ing glow  with  the  feeling.  'I  too  am  an  artist,' 

In  the  thought  of  what  their  example 
and  spirit  are  accomplishing  in  the  large  li- 
brary world  which  they  have  done  so  much 
to  enrich,  may  they  finS  a  full  reward. 

Asa  Wynkoop. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
To  Uiu  Woodworth,  Miu  Jones,  Mr  Bis- 
coe: 

When  yet  the  art  was  young  whereby  man 

found 
His  way  through  pathless  tracts  of  printed 

books. 
There  came  three  (noneers,  each  full  of  hope, 
To  make  plain  laths  and  wide. 
The  wise  to  guide. 

The   first  said,    "Those  who  come  this  way 

must  know 
Which  turn  leads  to  the  springs  of  Bibelot 
III  place  as  sign  board  Graesse  and  Brunet, 

Old  Watt  and  Roorbach  grey. 

Will  point  the  way." 

The  second   said,    "  'Twere  well   to  blaze  a 

trail 
And  records  leave  of  pitfalls  and  of  patlis 
Unsafe  for  entry,  where  destruction  lies : 

ni  blaze  one  in  red  ink— 

'Twill  make  them  think." 

The  third  was  silent  stilt,  while  bending  low 
She  planted  in  the  by-ways,  seeds  and  ferns. 
And  then  she  smiled  and  spoke :  "They'll 
flowers  find ; 

They  may  lose  heart  the  while— 

'Twill  make  them  smile." 

We  who  came  after  know  not  all  the  toil 
Of  the  first  workers  in  that  unknown  land. 
Who    cleared    a   way    that    we    might    build 

thereon, 
To  them  we  would  repay 
Our  thanks  today. 

Hakriet  Wbeeler  Piesson. 
To  Hr  Biscoe: 

Numbers  answer  to  your  name, 

Numbers  testify  your  fame 

Numbers  rise  your  name  to  bless. 

Yet  your  friends  are  numberless. 

FuwENCE  Whittieb. 
The  formal  exercises  were  closed  with 
brief  and  characteristic  responses  from 
the  three  guests  of  the  day,  each  mod- 
estly disclaiming  any  sense  of  special 
merit  in  the  record  they  had  so  unex- 
pectedly heard  praised  and  honored,  and 
each  testifying  to  the  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion they  had  found  in  their  twenty-five 
years  of  service,  both  in  the  work  itself 
and  in  the  rare  and  precious  fellow- 
ships it  had  brought  them. 

After  these  exercises,  the  staff  of  the 
State  library  tendered  an  informal  recep- 
tion and  repast  to  all  participating  in  the 
celebration,  providing  an  opportunity  for 
personal  congratulations  and  the  renewal 
of  many  old  associations. 


The  WaBhington  Program 

Four  general  sessions  instead  of  the 
usual  six  will  be  one  of  the  noticeable 
features  of  the  Washington  program,  the 
committee  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  many  libraries  and  other  educa- 
tional objects  of  interest  which  should 
be  visited,  especially  by  those  who  have 
not  been  in  Washin^on  before.  As  a 
further  aid  in  this  direction  the  general 
sessions,  except  the  last,  will  be  held  in 
the  evening.  It  is  thus  believed  that  not- 
withstanding the  meetings  of  sections 
and  affiliated  societies  each  morning  and 
afternoon,  there  will  be  daylight  time  for 
the  librarians  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
visiting  to  the  institutions  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  and  to  see  the  exhibits  at 
the  Public  library  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  opening  session,  following  a 
greeting  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
President  Anderson  will  deliver  his 
presidential  address,  and  H.  H.  B.  Meyer, 
of  the  Library  of  Coi^ess,  will  give  an 
illustrated  talk  on  the  libraries  of  Wash- 
ington, which  will  be  a  timely  hint  as  to 
what  shoud  be  seen  during  the  week.  One 
or  two  other  interesting  features  for 
this  session  are  being  arranged. 

Several  well-known  speakers  have 
been  secured  to  address  us.  Dr  J. 
Franklin  Jameson,  director  of  historical 
research  of  the  Carnegie  institution  of 
Washington,  widely  recognized  as  an  his- 
torical expert,  author  and  editor,  will 
speak  on  "The  need  of  a  national  ar- 
chive building."  Better  care  for  our  ar- 
chives is  a  vital  question  with  American 
scholars,  and  no  one  is  better  qualified 
by  experience  or  by  official  position  to 
speak  on  this  need  than  is  Dr  Jameson. 
The  work  of  the  American  federation 
of  arts  is  a  subject  about  which  perhaps 
librarians  do  not  know  as  much  as  they 
should.  With  this  thought,  perhaps,  in 
mind  the  president  persuaded  Robert 
W.  DeForest,  of  New  York,  the  president 
of  the  federation,  and  Miss  Leila  Mech- 
lin, the  secretary,  to  address  the  associa- 
tion on  this  subject.  Miss  Mechlin's  ad- 
dress will  be  illustrated  by  the  stereop- 
ticon.  Mr  DeForest  is  well-known  for 
his  interest  in  art,  having  been  for  some 
years  an  officer  of  the  Metropolitan 
museum  of  art  in  New  York. 
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Doubtiess  most  librarians  have  pur- 
chased those  little  manuals  so  exceeding- 
ly useful  to  the  newly  arrived  would-be 
citizen,  "Guide  to  the  United  States," 
compiled  by  John  Foster  Carr,  director 
of  the  Immigrant  education  society  of 
New  York,  and  it  will  be  agreeable  news 
that  Mr  Oirr  will  address  us  on  "The 
library  and  the  immigrant."  Although 
the  subject  is  closely  akin  to  Mary  An- 
tin's  of  last  year,  we  know  Mr  Carr  will 
have  a  point  of  view  and  a  helpful 
thought  entirely  his  own.  Dr  P.  P.  Oax- 
ton.  United  States  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, who  was  deeply  interested  in  li- 
braries and  library  development  long  be- 
fore he  robbed  a  certain  southern  li- 
brary of  its  able  and  energetic  executive, 
will  discuss  "Libraries  for  rural  com- 
munities," a  phase  of  the  hbrary  ques- 
tion which  is  receiving  increasing  atten- 
tion, and  in  which  Dr  Oaxton  is  par- 
ticularly interested. 

"The  present  trend"  is  the  su^estive 
title  chosen  by  Charles  K.  Bolton,  li- 
brarian of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  for 
a  paper,  and  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  of  the 
Newberry  library,  has  whetted  our  curi- 
osity by  taking  as  the  title  of  his  promised 
paper  "Prestige,  or  Audi  alteram  part- 
em." We  are  sure  that  both  these  gen- 
tlemen, out  of  their  diversified  exper- 
ience will  give  us  all  food  for  thought 
and  discussion. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  American  library 
association  met  in  the  South,  in  Ashe- 
ville.  North  Carolina.  Although  Wash- 
ington as  our  national  capital  is  neither 
south  nor  north,  yet  in  a  sense  we  are 
again  meeting  this  year  in  the  South,  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  well  south 
of  the  Dixie  line.  At  Asheville.  it  will 
be  remembered  Miss  Wallace  presented 
an  historical  survey  of  library  condi- 
tions in  the  South,  and  representatives  of 
southern  states  followed  in  a  brief  sym- 
posium of  conditions  in  the  respective 
states  from  which  they  came.  So  it  is 
fitting  that  at  this  next  meeting  in  the 
South,  a  report  be  heard  of  what  has 
transpired  since  the  survey  at  Asheville 
and  Miss  Katharine  Wootten.  of  the 
Atlanta  library,  a  southern  woman  and 
a   southern  librarian,  has  consented  to 


Exhibit  Material  Wanted 

The  Bureau  of  Education.  Washing- 
ton, has  sent  out  a  request  to  the  libra- 
ries to  cooperate  with  them  in  prepar- 
ing a  school  library  exhibit  for  the  three 
school  library  meetings  that  will  be  held 
in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican library  association  meetings. 

The  requests  for  material  include 
reading  lists,  courses  of  study  in  library 
methods,  pamphlets  on  school  library 
administration,  photographic  views,  gra- 
phic charts  showing  the  library  work 
with  schools,  blanks  and  forms  used  in 
school  work,  laws  pertaining  to  school 
libraries  and  the  relations  between  the 
public  library  and  school  libraries.  Any 
lists  that  may  be  distributed  at  the  meet- 
ings are  also  requested. 


bring  this  message  and  present  it  to  us. 
Also  Miss  Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh  will 
entertain  us  and  bring  to  us  certain  les- 
sons in  "Readings  from  recent  fiction," 
and  we  all  know  that  when  "Miss  Van"  I 
goes  out  to  stalk  a  moral  she  will  find  it 
and  bring  it  in  dead  or  alive. 

So  much  for  the  general  sessions. 
These  will  be  held  in  the  Continental  me- 
morial hall,  the  building  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  than  which 
there  is  no  finer  auditoritun  in  America. 

Space  fails  to  tell  in  detail  of  the  plans 
of  the  various  sections  and  afifiliated  as- 
sociations, whose  meetings  for  the  most 
part  will  be  held  in  the  New  Willard 
hotel. 

Do  the  state  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation  acts  apply  to  libraries  ?  the 
work  of  the  Children's  Bureau;  new 
courses  in  library  schools;  the  state  li- 
brary and  its  librarian;  the  county  agent 
and  his  relation  to  rural  library  work ; 
the  functions  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals ;  what  is  the 
matter  with  present  cooperative  meth- 
ods? a  round  table  of  Jiranch  librarians 
and  a  meeting  of  school  librarians  are  a 
few  pertinent  topics  culled  from  a  hasty 
perusal  of  their  programs. 

The  conference  will  open  Monday 
evening.  May  25  and  close  Friday  after- 
noon, Mav  2*1.  ~  n  T' 

George  B,  Ltley. 
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Travel  Arrangements 

There  is  very  littie,  if  anything,  new  to 
report  concerning  travel  arrangements 
for  the  A.  L,  A,  conference  at  Washing- 
ton, beyond  what  was  given  in  Public 
Libraries  for  April,  (See  page  166.) 

The  New  England  party  will  be  in 
charge  of  F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  who  urges  that  early  ap- 
plication for  reservation  be  made,  and 
of  whom  any  inquiries  for  information 
concerning  any  phase  of  the  arrange- 
ments may  be  made,  includit^  the  post- 
conference  trip. 

C.  H.  Brown,  26  Brevoort  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  is  the  travel  secretary 
for  the  party  from  New  York  and  ad- 
joining territory.  Mr  Brown  will  an- 
swer promptly  and  fully  any  questions 
concerning  the  arrangements  for  his  ter- 
ritory. 

John  F.  Phelan,  Chicago  public  library, 
is  the  Travel  secretary  for  Chicago  and 
territory  west.  A  special  train  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  leaving  Sunday  afternoon, 
May  24,  has  been  secured  and  those  in- 
tending to  travel  with  the  Chicago  party 
on  the  special  train  are  requested  to 
register  as  soon  as  possible. 

Northern  trip  to  Europe 
The  Northern  tour  planned  for  li- 
brarians who  expect  to  go  from  America 
to  see  the  Leipzig  book  exhibit  is  full  of 
interesting  possibilities  and  promise  of 
comfort. 

The  party  leaves  New  York  for  Chris- 
tiania  by  the  Scandinavian-American  line 
on  July  14.  The  first  stop  is  at  Chris- 
tiania  for  three  days,  with  opportunity 
lo  visit  the  art  galleries,  libraries,  mu- 
seums and  other  places  of  interest  in 
that  interesting  city,  or  within  easy  reach 
by  steamer  or  trolley. 

The  journey  will  be  continued  over  the 
inland  mountains  to  Bergen,  with  one 
day  in  this  quaint  mediaeval  city.  The 
trip  from  Bergen  northward  to  Trondh- 
jem  win  cover  several  days  and  take 
m  several  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
fjords.  The  Northern  summer  nights 
can  be  viewed  in  all  their  grandeur  on 
this  trip  northward.  From  Trondhjem 
the  party  will  proceed  to  Stockholm,  by 


way  of  the  famous  Meraker  valW.  A 
stay  of  two  da^s  will  be  made  in  Stock- 
holm, which  IS  often  called  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  all  Europe.  Its  Royal 
library,  great  museum,  art  galleries  and 
other  institutions,  including  the  Royal 
castle,  offer  unusual  attractions. 

A  visit  will  be  made  to  Upsala,  with 
its  great  university  library,  its  castle, 
cathedral,  churches  and  other  structures 
dating  back  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  From  Upsala  the  party  will 
proceed  to  Lund  with  its  ancient  cathe- 
dral and  new  university  library,  and  by 
way  of  Mabno  to  Copenhagen,  the  larg- 
est city  of  Northern  Europe.  The  art 
collections,  great  Royal  library,  univer- 
sity library,  museums  and  other  attrac- 
tions, together  with  the  open  air  concerts 
given  by  the  Royal  orchestra,  afford 
much  pleasure. 

Three  days  will  be  spent  in  Berlin  be- 
fore proceeding  to  Dresden  and  Leipzig. 
Three  days  are  allowed  for  the  Library 
exposition,  after  which  the  party  goes 
by  way  of  Cologne  to  Brussels  and 
thence  to  London  and  Oxford. 

The  itinerary  includes  return  to  Liver- 
pool and  steamship  berth  on  the  "Teu- 
tonic" sailing  September  5.  Hotel  and 
other  accommodations  will  cease  with 
breakfast  in  Leipzig.  The  inclusive  fare 
is  $370.  This  will  include  all  the  ex- 
penses of  living,  transfer,  necessary  fees 
for  sightseeing,  drives  and  local  excur- 
sions, as  laid  out  in  the  itinerary  and  re- 
turn passage  from  England. 

Many  librarians  have  pleasant  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Scandinavian  li- 
brarians, and  an  opportunity  for  renew- 
ing these  will  undoubtedly  be  afforded. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Dr  An- 
dersson,  Upsala ;  Dr  Steenberg  and  his 
daughter  at  Copenhagen ;  Mr  Kildahl  of 
Bergen,  and  others  who  have  been  at 
the  various  library  schools  in  United 
States  and  visitors  to  American  libraries. 

Mr  Hanson  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago will  answer  any  inquiries  relating 
to  this  trip. 

The  Southern  trip 

The  party  going  by  the  Southern  route 
will  sail  from  Boston  July  1 1.    They  will 
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visit  the  Azore  Islands,  Madeira,  Gib- 
raltar, Algiers,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Capri, 
FcHnpeii,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Inns- 
bruck, Munich,  Nuremberg  and  Leipzig. 

The  total  cost  of  the  tnp  from  Leip- 
zig to  London,  and  return  steamer  berth, 
is  $370.  This  includes  all  the  regular 
accommodations  and  transportation,  car- 
riages, etc.,  and  return  passage  from 
Ei^land.  Mr  Faxon  of  Boston  will  give 
any  desired  information  concerning  thb 
trip. 

The  dates  of  the  two  parties  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  may  meet  in  Leipzig 
August  18.     

School  Librarians'  Conference 

At  the   A.    L.   A.    meetings,   Washington, 

D.   C^   Blay  ^^29 

Meeting  of  Normal  and  High  school 
librarians,  9:30  a.  m.  Friday,  May  29. 
Leader,  Mary  E.  Hall,  Girl's  high  school, 
Brooklyn. 

College  and  Normal  school  courses  in 
the  use  of  the  library  and  in  children's  liter- 
ature. Dr  P.  P.  Claxton.  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner of  education. 

How  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion may  serve  the  schools.  Dr  J.  D.  Wol- 
cott,  librarian,  Bureau  of  Education. 

Survey  of  the  school  library  situation. 
Willis  H.  Kerr,  State  normal  school,  Em- 
poria. Kansas. 

Need  of  appropriation  for  school  libraries. 
Louis  R.  Wilson,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Laws  pertaining  to  school  library  work. 
Mrs  Pearl  Williams  Kelley,  State  board  of 
education,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

School  library  work  in  Texas,  Rosa  M. 
Leeper,  Dallas  public  library. 

Discussion  of  plans  for  further  organiza- 
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Resolutions  and  recommendations. 

Election  of  officers  for  1915. 

The  English  Teacher's  Journal  club 
of  Washington  will  hold  its  May  meet- 
ing with  the  school  librarians,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  secure 
Prof  Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  at  this  meeting. 

Normal  school  round-table 

Leader,  Mary  C,  Richardson,  State  nor- 
mal school.  Castine,  Me. 

The  need  of  state  supervision  for  school 
libraries.  Mrs  P.  P.  Claxton,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Do  teacher-librarian  (^aduates  6nd  posi- 
tions'   Willis  H.  Kerr,  Emporia,  Kansas. 


need    of    standardizing   library 
Normal  schools?     Lucy  E.  Fay. 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

Some  essentials  in  courses  of  library  in- 
struction. Julia  A.  Hopkins,  School  of 
library  science.  Pratt  institute. 

Informal  discussion  of  topics  sent  by 
librarians. 

Normal  and  High  school  librarians  will 
please  send  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Round  Table  leaders  problems  which  they 
wish  to  hear  discussed  at  the  meetings.) 
High  school  round  table 
Leader,  Anna  Hadley,  Gilbert  school,  Win- 
sted,  Conn. 

Topics  and  speakers  to  be  announced 
later. 

School  librarians  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  earnestly  invited  to 
come  to  these  meetings  to  help  in  dis- 
cussion and  to  get  something  for  their 
own  work. 

School  library  exhibit. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  is  preparing 
a  School  Library  exhibit  in  connection 
with  these  meetings.  The  plan  is  to  pre- 
sent school  library  work  throughout  the 
United  States  in  an  exhibit  which  may 
be  permanently  available,  on  request,  for 
use  at  educational  meetings. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  normal  and 
high  schools  and  to  public  libraries  and 
library  commissions  asking  for  the  fol- 
lowing material : 

Reading  lists;  Debating;  Vocational  guid- 
ance; Holiday  celebration,  etc. 

Courses  of  study  in  library  methods. 
Pamphlets  on  school  library  administra- 
tion. 

Photographic  views,  exterior  and  interior, 
of    school    library    buildings;    of    "Library 
Hour"  with  children,  etc. 
Graphic  charts  showing  library  work  with 

Blanks  and  forms  used  in  school  work. 

Laws  pertaining  to  school  libraries  and 
the  relation  between  public  library  bnd 
school  library. 

Encouraging  replies  and  interesting 
material  are  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  John  Cott(Mi  Dana, 
of  the  Free  public  library  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  an  authority  on  the  printii^  and 
mounting  of  exhibition  material,  has 
been  consulted,  and  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  fortunate  in  securing  some  as- 
sistance from  him  in  the  preparation  of 
this  exhibit. 
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Ontario  Library  Association 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ontario  library  association  was  held 
in  the  Public  library  of  Toronto,  April 
13-14.  The  general  topic  for  discussion 
was  "The  library  situation  in  Ontario, 
and  its  possibilities." 

The  opening  session  on  Monday  morn- 
ing was  taken  up  with  business  transac- 
tions and  reports  of  the  various  commit- 
tees. The  Executive  committee,  with  a 
few  guests,  had  luncheon  together,  at 
which  the  future  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion was  discussed. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  president, 
W.  F.  Moore,  of  Dundas,  reviewed  the 
library  situation  under  the  title  "What 
has  been  done."  He  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  interest  taken  in  library  work  by 
the  Government,  and  paid  high  compli- 
ment to  the  helpfulness  of  the  associa- 
tion to  those  interested  in  libraries.  Dr 
E.  A.  Hardy  and  Inspector  W.  R.  Nur- 
sey  received  credit  for  their  personal 
share  in  the  development  of  library 
work. 

Mr  Locke,  chief-librarian  of  Toronto, 
reviewed  the  near  approach  of  disaster 
in  the  proposed  legislation  of  the  past 
winter  when  the  bill  carried  to  make  the 
majority  of  the  library  trustees  school 
teachers.  W.  H.  Anson,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  outlined  what  duties  fell  to  the 
various  powers  in  library  administration, 
giving  the  trustees  the  place  of  business 
managers  and  the  librarians  the  duty  of 
managing  the  contents  of  the  library  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  community. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session, 
the  association  was  invited  to  the  Cana- 
dian Historical  room  in  the  library, 
where  Mr  J.  Ross  Robertson  met  the 
delegates  and  friends  and  explained  the 
significance  of  the  500  pictures  recently 
added  to  the  famous  collection  illustrat- 
ing Canadian  history. 

On  Monday  evening,  Matthew  S. 
Dudgeon,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  commission,  delivered  an  address 
on  "The  universality  of  library  serv- 
ice." Mr  Dudgeon  told  of  the  work  in 
Wisconsin  in  making  the  contents  of  the 
library  available  and  helpful  to  the  vari- 


ous communities  throughout  the  state, 
from  the  advanced  courses  in  University 
extension  to  the  lumber  camps  and  smaU 
mining  villages  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  The  address  was  illustrated 
by  accounts  of  special  localities,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  ad- 
dress, especially  the  account  of  the  full 
civic  funeral  given  on  the  death  of  the 
woman  librarian  of  a  Wisconsin  town. 

The  annual  exhibit  of  the  Ontario  So- 
ciety of  artists  was  opened  to  the  dele- 
gates and  their  friends,  and  an  informal 
reception  was  tendered  to  the  visitors. 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  was  presented  by  W.  J,  Sykes, 
of  Ottawa,  outlining  effective  methods 
of  book  selection.  He  said  that  the 
librarian  was  best  fitted  to  round  out  the 
collection,  but  that  he  should  be  free 
from  strong  bias  in  doing  so.  The  list 
of  the  preceding  year,  checked  up  with 
periodicals,  guides  and  English  journals, 
would  assist  in  getting  the  right  books 
into  the  library. 

W.  O,  Carson,  of  London,  in  an  ad- 
dress on  "Book  purchase,"  pointed  out 
the  sources  of  help  in  the  various  com- 
mercial guides,  book  lists,  etc,  which  a 
library  buying  books  in  quantity  should 
possess.  Mr  Carson  pointed  out  the  lack 
of  good  books  of  interest  published  in 
Canada,  and  said  that  practically  the  ma- 
jority of  these  were  imported. 

The  report  of  the  Resolutions  commit- 
tee, after  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
hospitality  extended  by  their  hosts,  rec- 
ommended that  the  association  take  un- 
der its  care  the  new  library  for  the  blind 
and  that  the  Government  be  asked  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  translating  works  of 
Canadian  authors  into  the  raised  char- 
acters of  books  for  the  blind.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  requested  to  send  its  re- 
ports to  libraries,  bound  in  plain  board 
instead  of  paper  covers,  and  to  make 
provision  for  training  librarians. 

A  most  interesting  presentation  was 
that  of  Dr  E.  A.  Hardy,  secretary,  in  a 
review  of  "The  library  situation  in  or- 
ganized effort."  Dr  Hardy  said  that 
there  are  about  75  municipalities  which 
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have  not  libraries.  In  some  other  places 
the  libraries  were  practically  dead.  They 
had  been  planted  in  poor  soil.  Dr  Hardy 
advocated  county  libraries  as  furnishing 
the  best  unit  for  support.  In  many  lo- 
calities the  municipality  is  a  unit  too 
small  to  furnish  proper  resources.  In 
speaking  of  the  scheme  of  placing 
libraries  in  post  offices,  Dr  Hardy  said  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  circulate  the  books 
through  this  means,  but  practically  im- 
possible to  get  the  books  back  to  the 
library. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic library  institutes  was  printed  before 
the  meeting  and  distributed  to  the  dele- 
gates. The  report  continued  the  story  of 
progress  which  has  been  given  before. 
There  are  15  institute  districts,  each 
furnishing  interesting  data,  statistical 
and  other  kinds,  worthy  of  careful  study. 
There  are  only  22  libraries  out  of  382 
which  have  not  yet  come  into  contact 
with  the  organized  library  movement  of 
the  province. 

There  were  191  accredited  delegates 
present  at  the  meeting,  who,  with  a  num- 
ber of  visitors,  brought  the  attendance 
within  the  neighborhood  of  250.  There 
was  an  unusual  spirit  of  professional  in- 
terest expressed  in  the  various  proposi- 
tions set  forth,  and  a  unanimity  in  con- 
clusions reached  that  argued  well  for  the 
future  possibilities  of  the  association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  W,  O.  Carson,  London ;  first 
vice-president,  David  Williams,  CoUing- 
wood ;  secretary-treasurer,  Dr  E.  A. 
Hardy.  Councillors  elected  were :  H. 
J.  Qarke,  Belleville;  Mary  Black, 
Fort  William;  D.  M.  Grant,  Sar- 
nia;  F.  J.  Gain,  Windsor;  W.  J. 
Sykes,  Ottawa,  and  W.  H,  Moore, 
Dundas.  Technical  committee:  D.  M, 
Grant,  Dr  E.  A,  Hardy,  G,  H,  Locke  and 
M   Dunham. 

A  resolution  was  passed  appointing 
W.  F.  Moore,  George  H,  Locke  and 
Mary  Black,  representatives  of  the 
library  association  at  the  Oxford  library 
meeting  in  England  next  September. 


Saskatchewan  Library  Association 

A  meeting  to  organize  a  library  asso- 
ciation for  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan, Northwest  Canada,  was  held  on 
April  13,  in  the  public  library  building 
of  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  all  the  most  prominent 
educationalists  in  the  province,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  those  engaged  actively 
in  library  work. 

Mr  J.  R.  C.  Honeyman,  chief  librarian 
of  Regina  public  library,  who  had  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  calling  the  meet- 
ing, opened  the  proceedings  with  a  brief 
address  in  which  he  outlined  the  legisla- 
tion at  present  on  the  statute  books  with 
regard  to  libraries,  and  pointed  the  ne- 
cessity of  forming  an  association,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  librarians  them- 
selves, but  to  form  a  body  of  public  opin- 
ion to  secure  needed  legislation. 

A  constitution  was  drafted  and 
adopted,  based  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Ontario  library  association. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed : 
President,  Mr  C,  W.  Cameron,  of  the 
Collegiate  institute.  Saskatoon ;  vice- 
president,  Mr  A.  H.  Gibbard,  librarian. 
Moose  Jaw  public  library;  secretary- 
treasurer,  J,  R,  C.  Honeyman.  Mem- 
bers of  council :  Messrs  A.  Kennedy, 
Wevbum;  J,  G.  Gallaway,  North  Bat- 
tleford;  and  G.  A.  Brown,  Prince  Al- 
bert. 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
requesting  the  Provincial  Government  to 
place  the  administration  of  l^slation 
affecting  the  library  system  of  the  prov- 
ince in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation ;  also  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment so  amend  the  School  Acts  as  to 
provide  that  where  a  public  library  has 
been  established  under  the  "Public  Li- 
braries' Act"  in  any  city  or  town  munic- 
ipality, upon  the  request  of  the  School 
Board  of  such  city  or  town,  the  Library 
Board  may  take  over  the  control,  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  all  school 
libraries,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  re- 
spective boards.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  the  Association  urge  upon  the  Goa-- 
ernment  the  desirability  oi  taking  im- 
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mediate  steps  towards  providing  the  rur- 
al communities  of  the  province  with  li- 
brary facilities.  As  a  rider  to  this  it  was 
su^ested  that  the  raral  schools  might 
conveniently  be  employed  for  the  care 
and  distribution  of  such  books  as  might 
be  provided. 

Another  resolution  drew  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  the  simplification  of  the 
returns  now  required  from  the  larger 
libraries  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
qualify  for  the  Government  Grants.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  interview  the 
Minister  of  Education  at  the  first  avail- 
able opportunity,  and  present  to  him  the 
resolutions  above  referred  to  in  person. 

Before  concluding  the  meeting,  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  thanking  Mr. 
Honeyman  for  his  activity  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  oi^nization,  and  also 
the  Library  Board  of  Moose  Jaw  for 
providing  accommodation  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

An  executive  meeting  was  held  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  general 
meeting,  and  after  transacting  the  rou- 
tine business,  a  telegram  of  greeting 
from  the  newly  formed  association  was 
sent  to  the  president  of  the  Ontario 
library  association  in  session  at  Toronto. 


The  Quality  of  Fiction 

As  r^ards  literary  value,  of  course 
the  mere  truth  or  falsity  of  the  narra- 
tive can  have  little  to  do  with  this ;  yet 
I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fic- 
titious narrative  has  literary  value 
oftener  than  the  true  narrative ;  for  the 
reason  offered  above,  that  writers  of 
truth  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
garnish  it,  like  those  fatuous  dieticians 
who  believe  that  so  long  as  we  take  so 
much  proteid  and  so  much  carbo-hydrate 
we  need  not  worry  over  forms  and 
flavors. 

Now  I  am  supposed  to  be  telling  you 
about  fiction  and  about  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  including  much  of  it 
in  libraries,  but  I  think  you  see  that  I 
am  sidling  toward  the  statement  that 
I  think  we  need  not  consider  fiction  at 
all.  as  fiction,  in  this  connection.     The 


reasons  for  rejecting  fiction,  when  they 
exist,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  its  being  fiction,  and  would  apply 
to  non-fiction  as  well.  If  a  bit^^phy 
purporting  to  relate  the  events  in  the 
life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  full  of  errors, 
that  is  a  reason  why  it  should  not  stand 
on  your  library  shelves.  If  a  novel,  pur- 
porting to  give  a  correct  idea  of  life  in 
Chicago,  succeeds  only  in  leaving  the 
impression  that  the  city  is  peopled  with 
silly  and  immoral  persons,  that  is  equally 
a  reason  for  rejection.  If  a  history  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  is  filled  with  un- 
savory details,  these  might  exclude  it, 
just  as  they  might  exclude  a  novel  whose 
scene  was  laid  in  the  same  period.  The 
story  of  a  criminal's  life,  if  so  written  as 
to  make  wrong  appear  right,  might  be 
rejected  for  this  reason  whether  the 
original  really  existed  or  not.  A  poor, 
trashy  book  of  travel  should  no  more 
be  placed  in  the  shelves  than  a  novel 
of  the  same  grade,  and  if  our  book 
funds  are  limited  we  can  no  more  buy 
all  the  bit^aphy  or  travel  or  books  on 
chemistry  or  philosophy  than  we  can  buy 
all  the  novels  that  fall  from  the  press. 
I  do  not  deny,  of  course,  that  any  or  all 
the  reasons  for  rejection  that  have  been 
adduced  might  be  over-balanced  by 
others  in  favor  of  purchase,  and  they 
might  be  so  over-balanced  in  the  case  of 
fiction  as  well  as  in  that  of  non-fiction. 

In  other  words,  I  should  not  buy  a 
book  because  it  is  fiction,  or  turn  it  down 
for  the  same  reason,  any  more  than  I 
would  buy  or  fail  to  buy  a  book  because 
it  is  biography  or  travel.  I  say  I  should 
not  do  this  any  more  in  one  case  than  in 
another.  I  might  want  to  do  it  occa- 
sionally in  both.  I  believe  that  the  more 
we  forget  the  mere  issue  of  fiction  versus 
non-fiction,  and  try  instead  to  draw  the 
line  between  useful  hooks  and  hurniful 
ones,  wise  books  and  silly  ones,  books 
that  help  and  books  that  hinder,  books 
that  exalt  and  those  that  depress,  books 
that  excite  high  emotions  and  books  that 
stir  up  low  ones — the  sooner  we  shall  be 
good  hbrarians. — Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
in  A.  L.  A.  Proceedings,  1913. 
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Foreign  Books  in  New  York  Public 
Library 

The  latest  report  of  the  New  York 
public  library  records  32,311  foreign 
titles,  most  of  them  standard  works  in 
fiction,  drama,  poetry,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, including  translations  from  the  best 
English  authors.  Alphabetically,  the 
distribution  of  books  by  language  is: 
Arabic,  36;  Bohemian,  3,525;  Chinese, 
182;  Danish,  237;  Dutch,  55;  Finnish, 
138;  French,  4,419;  German,  11,355; 
Greek  (classical),  107;  Greek  (modem), 
135;  Hebrew,  595;  Hungarian,  2,528; 
Italian,  1,955;  Latin,  183;  Norwegian, 
385;  Polish,  1,331 ;  Rumanian,  611 ;  Rus- 
sian, 2,059;  Servian,  70;  Slovak,  157; 
Spanish,  739;  Swedish,  474;  Yiddish, 
961 ;  various  others,  74. 

There  were  92,241  v.  in  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  circulation  department,  and 
499,350  V.  were  circulated  in  26  lan- 
guages. The  largest  circulation  was 
German,  followed  by  Yiddish,  French, 
Hungarian,  Russian,  Bohemian  and 
Italian  in  the  order  given.  A  large  num- 
ber of  foreign  periodicals,  as  well  as 
newspapers,  are  taken.  Foreign  societies 
do  much  to  aid  their  compatriots,  and 
many  hold  their  meetings  in  the  audi- 
toriiuns  of  the  libraries.  The  various 
changes  in  the  locality  are  shown  by  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  classes  of 
books  called  for  by  various  foreign 
readers.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  handle  the  bulk  of  the  work,  the 
library  authorities  say,  without  assist- 
ance from  the  more  intelligent  natives  of 
the  various  countries  in  making  known 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  library. 

An  Appreciation 

One  hears  considerable,  in  discussing 
library  development  in  the  Middle- West, 
of  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
Public  library  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  a 
substantiation  of  the  report  comes  when 
the  mayor  of  the  city  in  his  canvass  for 
re-election,  in  setting  forth  his  platform, 
uses  the  following  language : 

I  want  to  see  the  public  library  main- 
tained on  its  present  high  plane  and  not 
cramped  by  inadequate  appropriations. 


Library  Meetings 
ArkttniiBD  The  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Arkansas  library  association  was 
held  at  Pine  Bluff,  April  2-3,  Dr  C.  H. 
Brough  presiding.  In  holding  Uie  meeting 
in  Pine  Bluff  it  was  felt  that  an  impetus 
could  be  given  the  new  movement  there 
for  a  public  library.  Rabbi  Joseph  Jasin, 
a  representative  from  the  Pine  Bluff  li- 
brary association,  opened  the  meeting 
with  an  address  of  welcome.  The  key- 
note of  Rabbi  Jasin's  address  was  that 
the  library  is  a  necessity  rather  than  a 
luxury.  A  response  to  the  address  of 
welcome  was  made  by  Dr  Brough  the 
president.  Dr  Brough  holds  the  chair 
of  economics  at  the  State  university  and 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  eco- 
nomies and  intellectual  need  of  the  state. 
He  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  libraries 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  and 
further  emphasized  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  more  libraries. 

Miss  Marguerite  English,  children's 
librarian.  Little  Rock  public  library, 
gave  an  illuminating  paper  "Southern 
libraries  and  their  work."  She  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  more  aggressive  libraries 
showing  the  large  possibilities  for  the 
library  in.  awakening  the  intellectual 
spirit  of  the  South. 

A.  H.  Simmons,  librarian  at  Hen- 
dricks collie,  discussed  "The  public 
library  in  its  relation  to  the  schools  and 
colleges,"  giving  practical  ideas  for  bet- 
ter cooperation  and  correlation. 

Rev  Mr  Ingham,  the  founder  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  Camden  public  library, 
the  first  public  library  in  the  state,  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  establishment  of  li- 
braries in  the  smaller  towns.  He  urged 
the  people  not  to  delay  until  their  town 
should  be  large  enough  for  a  Carnegie 
building  but  to  immediately  set  to  work 
to  secure  a  room  and  a  small  nucleus  of 
books,  adding  to  this  collection  persist- 
ently each  year,  as  a  library  so  secured 
through  the  zeal  and  sacrifice  of  the  citi- 
zens would  be  best  appreciated. 

Eva  Reichardt,  State  organizer  of  the 
School  Improvement  associations,  gave  a 
talk  on  the  school  improvement  libraries 
in    the   rural    districts.      She   especially 
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ui^ed  the  Pine  Bluff  citizens  in  the  ev^nt 
of  establishing  a  public  library,  to  first 
secure  an  efficient  librarian  as  otherwise 
the  library  would  become  merely  an 
architectural  addition  to  the  city. 

At  6:30  the  library  workers  were  the 
guests  of  the  Pine  Bluff  library  associa- 
tion at  a  dinner  served  in  the  Hotel  Jef- 
ferson. A  delightful  musical  program 
was  rendered.  After  the  dinner,  the 
guests  were  driven  by  automobile  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  where  a  public 
meeting  was  held.  Mr  Dan  Taylor, 
president  of  the  Pine  Bluff  library  as- 
sociation, opened  the  meeting  with  an 
earnest  plea  to  the  people  of  his  city  to 
ally  themselves  with  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  times,  definitely  organize  a 
library  campaign  for  an  adequate  build- 
ing, and  place  themselves  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  Arkansas  library  move- 
ment. This  enthusiastic  address  was 
followed  by  a  carefully  prepared  paper 
"Arkansas  and  its  libraries"  by  Miss 
Brower  of  Van  Buren.  Miss  Brower 
through  hundreds  of  letters,  personal  in- 
terviews and  through  investigation, 
carefully  compiled  material  for  this  pa- 
per, the  first  real  analysis  of  the  library 
condition,  a  most  valuable  document. 

George  B.  Utley  of  the  American  li- 
brary association  gave  the  address  of 
the  evening,  "The  changing  conception 
of  the  public  library."  Whether  lay- 
man or  librarian,  each  one  present  felt 
that  he  had  touched  the  library  move- 
ment at  every  point.  The  librarians  were 
given  a  broader,  deeper  view  of  the 
work,  the  laj'men  a  new  knowledge  of 
the  scope  of  the  work  emanating  from 
the  library  centers.  Mr  Utley  closed 
his  address  with  welcome  words  of  op- 
timism for  the  library  workers  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

On  Friday  morning,  some  of  the  li- 
brarians visited  the  public  school  where 
stories  and  short  talks  about  the  library 
were  given  the  children  and  teachers. 

At  a  business  session  of  the  associa- 
tion the  following  officers  were  elected : 

Dr  C.  H.  Brough.  president;  Mrs  C. 
W.  Pettigrew,  Pine  Bluff,  vice-presi- 
dent;  Rev   Mr   Ingham,   Camden,   sec- 


ond vice-president ;  Dr  Joseph  Jasin, 
Pine  Bluff,  field-secretary;  Dorothy  D. 
Lyon,  secretary ;  Dan  Taylor,  Pine  Bluff, 
Chairman  of  advisory  board,  other  mem- 
bers to  be  named  by  the  president  later. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  federation 
of  women's  clubs,  and  the  State  teach- 
ers' association  delegates  were  elected 
to  represent  the  Arkansas  library  asso- 
ciation on  the  pr<^ams  of  each. 

It  was  also  decided  to  send  a  library 
exhibit  to  the  state  fair  in  October.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  library  association 
to  get  the  library  movement  before  the 
people  through  as  many  organizations, 
and  as  much  publicity  as  possible. 

Resolutions  of  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens 
of  Pine  Bluff  were  heartily  endorsed. 

On  Friday  morning,  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Pine  Bluff  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Young  Men's  Progressive  Busi- 
ness League  met  with  Mr  Utley  to  dis- 
cuss the  immediate  steps  for  a  public 
library  for  their  city. 

A  long  automobile  ride  closed  the 
pleasantest  library  meeting  ever  held  in 
the  state. 

DoROTHy  W.  Lyon, 

Secretary. 

Chicago— The  April  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  library  club  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Western  society  of  engin- 
eers on  April  9.  The  president  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port at  the  annual  meeting  May  14, 

Mr  Koch  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan addressed  the  Club  on  "The  arts 
of  illustration."  His  very  able  presen- 
tation of  the  various  processes  of  book 
illustration  was  supplemented  by  excel- 
lent lantern  slides  showing  the  distinctive 
features  of  methods  of  wood  engraving, 
copper  plates,  etchings,  mezzotints,  steel 
engravings,  lithography  and  half  tones. 
The  Lumiere  process  of  color  photog- 
raphy was  shown  by  unusually  fine  col- 
ored slides. 

After  adjournment  the  meml>ers  of 
the  club  enjoyed  a  social  hour  through 
the  hospitality  of  Mr  Warder,  librarian 
of  the  Western  society  of  engineers. 
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Long  iBlHnd,  N.  Y.— The  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Long  Island  library  club  was 
held  at  the  Long  Island  historical  so- 
ciety Thursday  evening,  March  12. 

After  a  brief  business  meeting,  Miss 
Hassler  announced  that  Miss  Lutie 
Stearns  would  be  unable  to  address  the 
club  as  planned  because  of  the  death  of 
her  mother  and  sister.  Regret  at  her 
non-appearance  and  sympathy  with  her 
great  loss  were  expressed.  In  her  place 
Miss  Connolly  of  the  Newark  public  li- 
brary spoke  on  "The  librarian's  boot- 
straps. She  prefaced  her  remarks  hy 
saying  she  was  a  teacher  and  not  a  li- 
brarian by  profession  and  that  her  func- 
tion in  the  Newark  library  was  to  criti- 
cize. First  of  all,  she  said,  she  wished 
to  restore  to  librarians  confidence  in 
their  fellow  man,  that  because  the  public 
purloined,  mutilated  and  stole  books  and 
refused  to  pay  fines  it  did  not  mean 
innate  and  hopeless  wickedness,  but  that 
an  otherwise  honest  public  was  and 
would  continue  to  be  unscrupulous  as  far 
as  books  are  concerned  in  the  belief  that 
the  knowledge  contained  in  them  is  free, 
freer  than  any  library-made  rules.  She 
then  spoke  of  the  need  for  better  salaries 
and  more  scholarly  workers  in  the  pro- 
fession. She  said  the  feeling  was  preva- 
lent that  anyone  working  with  books  be- 
longed to  the  elect,  the  cultured,  the  lit- 
erate and  for  that  reason  one  was  willing 
to  take  less  money,  thus  keeping  salaries 
and  standards  low.  As  a  remedy  she  sug- 
gested that  during  the  first  three  years 
of  work  assistants  should  become  ex- 
pert in  technique,  taking  great  care  not 
to  become  machines,  that  all  those  with- 
out ability  should  be  dismissed,  it  being 
a  crime  to  allow  such  to  continue  in  the 
work  beyond  the  three  years,  that  any- 
one showing  ability  in  any  particular  line 
of  work  should  be  rewarded  by  shorten- 
ing the  time  of  ser\'ice  two  hours  a  week, 
the  time  so  given  to  be  devoted  to  study 
along  the  particular  bent  displayed,  and 
as  the  assistant's  ability  and  value  in- 
creased to  give  still  more  time  until  finally 
one  could  go  to  the  trustees  and  ask  for 
an  increase  of  $200  in  salary  and  a  short- 
ening of  hours  of  service  to  35  a  week  in 


view  of  the  fact  that  the  library  has  a 
scholar.  She  closed  by  saying  that  the 
library  profession  needed  scholars  with 
souls  to  make  live  librarians,  but  that  to 
obtain  them,  time  was  necessary  to  de- 
velop ability. 

The  president  then  announced  Far 
Rockaway  as  the  place  of  the  May  meet- 
ing with  Jamaica  as  alternative  in  case 
of  bad  weather. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  the  Long  Island  historical  society 
for  its  hospitality  and  the  club  adjourned 
to  the  library  for  social  intercourse  and 
refreshments. 

Eleanor  Roper. 
Secretary. 

MinncBota— The  Spring  meeting  of  the 
Twin  City  library  club  was  held  in  St. 
Paul  on  the  evening  of  March  24,  1914. 
The  members  of  the  club  had  din- 
ner together.  The  tables  were  deco- 
rated with  ferns  and  candles,  and  with  a 
large  bouquet  of  40  Killamey  roses  that 
was  presented  to  Mrs  Helen  McCaine, 
the  president  of  the  club,  to  commemo- 
rate the  40  years  of  her  service  in  the 
St.  Paul  public  library.  The  flowers 
were  the  gift  of  the  club.  Miss  Coun- 
tryman, of  the  Minneapolis  public  li- 
brary, made  the  presentation  with  a 
beautiful  message  of  love  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  chief  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Dr  William  Dawson  Johnston, 
who  has  recently  succeeded  Mrs  Mc- 
Caine as  head  of  the  St.  Paul  public 
library,  and  the  meeting  was  largely  in 
his  honor. 

Dr  Johnston  told  in  humorous  vein  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  as  he  left  the 
"underground"  environs  of  highly  civil- 
ized New  York  and  came  into  the  bright 
and  open  regions  of  the  West,  "to  play 
with  giants,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

Dr  Johnston  advocated  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  library  on  the  commission 
plan.  "If  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  good  for  a  city,  then  it  is 
just  as  good  for  a  library,"  said  he, 
"Not  only  would  this  plan  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  librarian,  but  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.    The  best  results  can 
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be  obtained  by  organization.  I  believe 
in  an  eight  hour  day  for  every  one  ex- 
cept librarians.  Librarians  must  work 
days  for  love  of  the  labor  and  they  must 
work  nights  because  they  have  to  do  so 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  next  day." 

An  address  of  welcome  to  Dr  John- 
ston and  his  introduction  to  the  club  was 
given  by  Charles  W.  Ames,  president  of 
the  St.  Paul  institute,  and  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  city  library 
board. 

Resolutions  in  honor  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard A.  Lavell,  of  Minneapolis,  who  died 
Nov.  28,  1913,  were  presented  by  Miss 
Baldwin,  secretary  of  the  State  library 
commission,  and  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mrs  R.  M.  Dunlap, 
Secretary. 
Joint  meeting 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  library  associations  at  Menom- 
inee and  Marinette,  July  29-31.  De- 
tails arc  being  worked  out  by  the  officers 
of  the  two  associations  and  arrangements 
made  for  cordial  hospitality  in  the  two 
places. 

The  Library  as  a  Peace  Messenger 
Dr  Charles  W.  Eliot,  in  his  recent  re- 
port under  the  Cam^e  endowment  for 
international  peace,  recommended  that 
an  American  free  public  library  be  estab- 
lished at  Pekin,  China.  A  memorial, 
s^ed  by  50  prominent  Chinese,  was 
submitted  with  the  recommendation.  Dr 
Eliot  feels  such  a  library  conducted  for 
a  generation  by  American  librarians,  to 
be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Carnegie 
endowment,  would  be  a  tremendous  help 
in  international  rdations.  It  would  also 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  Chinese 
provinces  or  cities. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Eugene 
Field's  "The  Tribune  Primer"  (Denver, 
Colo.,  1881),  was  sold  for  $330  at  the 
recent  sale  of  the  Alexander  collection 
in  New  York  City.  The  original  price 
was  25c. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Kansas  City  public  library  has  is- 
sued a  reading  list  on  Commission  gov- 
ernment, giving  lists  of  books  and  pe- 
riodicals, and  in  addition,  references  for 
debate  material  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  State  board  of  library  commis- 
sioners of  Michigan  issued  a  "Library 
assistant's  manual,"  by  Theodore  W. 
Koch,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixty- 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
state  teachers'  association. 

The  March  number  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Bulletin,  in  addition  to  announcements 
concerning  the  Washington  meeting, 
contains  an  extensive  rooming  list  giving 
detailed  information  about  places  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests  in  Washing- 
ton City. 

The  April  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  contains  the  plan  of  the  Alumni 
association  for  securing  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
University  library.  The  history  of  this 
library,  which  was  begun  in  November, 
1800,  as  given  in  the  Bullelin,  is  most 
interesting. 

A  very  complete  reading  list  on  "Hu- 
man conservation"  forms  No.  7  of  the 
Special  library  list  of  the  Public  library 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  just  issued.  This 
covers  various  phases  of  industrial,  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  affecting 
children,  wages,  women  and  various 
other  topics  properly  included  under  the 
title. 

The  London  Standard,  in  an  editorial 
on  Americans  as  collectors,  says : 

Sooner  or  later  it  would  seem  English- 
men will  have  to  cross  the  Atlantic  if  they 
wish  to  see  the  finest  works  of  art  and  the 
rarest  remains  of  antiquity.  The  old  sneer 
at  the  taste  of  the  American  connoisseur 
has  already  been  outlived;  in  fact,  it  seems 
to  be  transparently  ridiculous.  Not  only 
arc  the  rich  men  in  the  United  States  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enthusiastic  collectors 
hut   Ihey  are  the  most   discriminating. 

A  subject  index  to  the  history  of  the 
North-West  and  Alaska,  of  material 
found  in  United  States  government  doc- 
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uments.  Congressional  series,  American 
state  papers  and  other  places,  has  been 
prepared  by  Katherine  B.  Judson,  M.  A., 
for  the  Seattle  public  library.  The  vol- 
ume of  341  pages  contains  a  mine  of 
information  which  will  be  extremely  val- 
uable after  the  history  of  the  region  with 
which  it  deals  comes  more  and  more  to 
take  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  whole 
country. 

"G.  Stanley  Hall:  a  sketch,"  is  the 
title  of  a  volume  of  100  pages,  illustrated 
with  portraits,  by  Louis  N.  Wilson,  Litt. 
D,,  librarian  of  Oark  university.  While 
following  very  closely  the  life  and  prog- 
ress of  Dr  Hall,  the  history  of  much  of 
the  development  of  the  higher  education 
in  the  last  40  years  is  included,  because 
of  the  eminent  part  Dr  Hall  has  taken  in 
educational  progress  all  his  life.  The 
bibliography  of  328  entries  closes  the 
very  interesting  story.  The  personal 
friendship  and  admiration  of  Dr  Wilson 
for  Dr  Hall  makes  the  story  a  pleasant 
one  and  the  reading  of  it  illuminating  as 
well  as  delightful. 

A  recent  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  cemimerce  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  gives  statistics  as  to  the  activities 
of  the  town,  among  which  are  assessed 
valuation,  building  permits,  post  office 
receipts,  industrial  activities,  bank  capi- 
tal and  surplus,  saving  deposits,  etc.  The 
public  library  is  included,  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  number  of  volumes  and 
their  use  for  the  past  13  years.  The 
number  of  volumes  when  the  new  build- 
ing was  opened  was  63,091  and  the  cir- 
culation, 143,615.  Number  of  volumes 
in  1913,  131,484.  Circulation,  790,235. 
Under  the  head  of  circulation,  this 
library  includes  the  figures  of  total  use, 
reading  room  attendance,  and  all  other 
records  of  attendance,  as  well  as  books 
issued  for  home  use. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a 
catalog  of  Early  books  on  music  (before 
1800)  prepared  by  Julia  Gregory,  of  the 
cataloging  division,  under  the  direction 
of  O.  S.  Sonneck,  chief  of  the  division  of 
music.  It  is  for  sale  by  the  Government 
printing  office  at  a  price  of  60  cents. 


The  preface  states  that  the  annoying 
gaps  in  the  collection  of  music  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing. Moreover,  it  has  not  been 
the  policy  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
collect  every  or  even  many  editions  of  a 
rare  book,  much  less  every  known  trans- 
lation. First  editions,  without  distin- 
guishii^  matter,  are  not  sought  merely 
because  they  are  first  editions.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  the  history  of  music  rather 
than  on  the  history  of  particular  books. 
An  index  to  anonymous  works  closes  the 
catalc^,  there  being  some  ten  pages. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  has 
issued  four  new  preprints  of  the  pro- 
posed "Manual  of  library  economy : 

"Library  work  with  children,"  by 
Frances  J.  Olcott,  is  a  very  valuable 
presentation  of  the  topic  with  discus- 
sions of  concrete  subjects,  a  plain  re- 
cital of  methods  and  plan,  and  definite 
information  touching  many  points  of  the 
subject,  with  a  bibliography  of  the  edu- 
cational place  of  library  work  with  chil- 
dren and  its  organization. 

"Library  service,"  by  Emma  V.  Bald- 
win, discusses  appointment,  qualifica- 
tions and  other  matters  relative  to  the 
administrative  force  of  public  libraries. 

"Loan  work,"  by  Cari  P.  P.  Vitz,  is  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  chaining 
system  as  it  has  developed  to  the  present, 
based  on  the  material  that  has  appeared 
in  print  from  time  to  time. 

"The  free  public  library,"  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  subject,  is  by  Isabel  Ely  Lord. 


The  High  School  Branch 

Those  who  are  working  as  pioneers 
in  the  high  school  library  field  welcome 
the  very  convincing  and  complete 
pamphlet  on  "The  High  School  branch 
of  the  public  library"  by  Elizabeth  B. 
McKnight  and  J.  C.  Dana.  The  prefa- 
tory note  is  significant. 

Hewark  now  has  four  high  schools. 
Three  of  these  were  completed  within  the 
last  three  years.  No  one  of  these  three 
is  equipped  with  a  library.  In  Newark  as  in 
most  cities  the  public  and  the  school  au- 
thorities have  not  yet  realized  that  the  lab- 
oratory in  which  are  kept  the  most  funda- 
mental   and    alt-pervading:    of    educational 
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tools — books-— and  in  which  the  wise  and 
helpful  use  of  those  books  may  be  taught 
to  all  pupila  is  far  more  important  than 
laboratories  for  teaching  any  science,  or 
workshops  for  teaching  the  use  of  any  tools. 
The  principals  »nd  teachers  of  these  new 
schools,  however,  are  convinced  that  a  li- 
brary should  form  part  of  the  equipment 
of  their  schools,  and  the  school  authorities 
will  no  doubt  see  that  such  are  esublished 
in  the  near  future. 

This  pamphlet  tells  of  the  Barringer 
high  school  branch  of  Newark  and  is 
of  value  as  the  best  detailed  account  of 
the  high  school  library  in  print.  It 
should  interest  those  who  are  already 
conducting  such  libraries  elsewhere; 
those  who  are  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  high  school  branch  but  wish  for  ex- 
plicit directions;  and  the  sceptical  li- 
brarian, library  trustee  and  school  direc- 
tor who  need  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
high  school  library  is  a  necessity  even 
if  the  public  library  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

Young  people  of  high  school  age  need 
training  day  in  and  day  out  within  the 
library  laboratory  of  their  own  school, 
No  matter  how  near,  the  public  library 
is  but  a  makeshift  as  a  training  center. 

The  advantages  of  the  administration 
of  the  high  school  branch  as  a  part  of 
the  library  system  under  the  city  libra- 
rian is  also  emphasized.  Books,  pictures, 
maps  and  other  helps  are  borrowed 
every  day  to  make  vivid  the  work  of  the 
school ;  the  librarian  works  in  the  public 
library  during  school  vacations  thus  get- 
ting in  touch  with  all  of  its  departments. 

The  value  of  the  library  to  each  de- 
partment of  the  school  is  dearly  brought 
out.  The  use  by  facidty,  students  and 
others  living  in  the  neighborhood  is  am- 
ple proof  that  its  place  in  the  school  is 
fully  established. 

The  library  lessons  begin  in  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  grammar  school  and  are 
continued  through  the  first  three  years 
of  the  high  school  course.  The  library 
is  closed  during  the  hours  that  the  les- 
sons are  given.  The  ground  covered  in 
the  elementary  lesson  is  so  extensive 
that  one  wonders  how  it  is  accom- 
plished.   The  doubt  also  arises  regard- 


ing the  giving  of  the  lessons  either  in  the 
public  library  or  in  the  high  school  li- 
brary. While  it  is  feasible  to  bring  chil- 
dren from  nearby  schools  to  the  central 
library,  it  does  not  seem  so  wise  to  bring 
them  from  a  distance  unless  the  lesson 
consists  of  elements  that  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  school  building  or  in  branch 
libraries  nearer  their  homes.  The  ideal 
plan  would  be  to  have  the  reference 
books  where  the  pupils  could  put  their 
newly  acquired  knowledge  into  practice. 
Visits  to  the  central  library  to  see  the 
building  and  its  various  departments,  as 
well  as  the  rare  books  and  pictures  that 
cannot  be  borrowed,  would  seem  more 
desirable. 

The  teaching  of  classes  in  the  high 
school  library  has  its  drawbacks.  It  is 
unfortunate  to  keep  other  students  out. 
Why  is  it  not  better  to  have  the 
classes  in  one  of  the  classrooms  ?  Why 
is  it  not  better  to  gradually  make  the 
library  lessons  a  part  of  the  English 
course  taught  by  the  English  teachers? 
These  questions  and  others  come  to 
mind  as  one  reads  this  interesting  book- 
let. No  matter  how  widely  we  may  dif- 
fer as  to  minor  details  all  high  school 
librarians  are  enthusiastic  over  the  re- 
sults, 

Mr  Dana  considers  the  List  "Reading 
for  pleasure  and  profit"  as  an  integral 
part  of  this  pamphlet.  It  is  the  result 
of  experience  with  the  interests  of  young 
people  and  has  been  revised  several  times 
since  it  was  first  issued  in  1906  by  the 
English  instructors  and  the  librarians. 
The  question  of  the  outside  reading  of 
high  school  students  has  been  receiving 
much  attention  of  late  and  no  list  is  more 
suggestive  than  this,  not  only  for  the 
high  school  student  but  also  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  "It  is  not  a  list  of  the  world's 
greatest  books,  but  rather  a  list  of  books 
which  the  young  men  and  young  women 
in  high  schools  and  especially  the  Bar- 
ringer h^h  school,  Newark,  N.  J,,  have 
found  attractive."  (Price  of  both  50 
cents.) 

Haskiet  a.  Wood. 
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Library   Schools 

Camegie  librair  of  Atlanta 

The  second  term  of  the  school  b^an 
on  January  5,  1914,  and  closed  for  the 
Easter  vacation  of  three  days,  April  9. 

Mrs  Edna  Lyman  Scott  gave  her 
course  of  instruction  in  Children's  work 
during  the  week  of  March  16  to  21  and 
also  gave  a  recital  of  selected  stories 
on  March  19  according  to  the  plan  for 
her  work  this  year. 

On  April  1 ,  Mrs  Max  Franklyn 
Howiand  of  Boston,  formerly  Anne 
Wallace,  the  founder  of  the  Library 
school,  gave  a  lecture  to  the  class  on 
"The  ideals  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  sound  library  work."  After  this 
address  which  occupied  an  hour,  Mrs 
Howiand  talked  informally  to  the  class 
for  an  hour  giving  them  a  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  li- 
brary work.  Both  talks  were  inspira- 
tional in  their  effect  on  her  listeners.  It 
was  an  important  occasion  in  the  history 
of  the  school. 

The  faculty  of  the  library  school  en- 
tertained at  a  reception  in  honor  of  Mrs 
Howiand.  This  occasion  served  to  bring 
together  a  notable  group  of  Atlanta  peo- 
ple. The  invitations  were  confined  to 
the  men  and  women  who  had  rendered 
service  to  the  library  cause  in  the  city 
and  state. 

Mr  Darwin  Jones,  who  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Young  Men's  Library  Associa- 
tion library  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion in  1866,  was  present  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Mrs  Howiand.  The  company 
included  men  distinguished  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  in  business  who  had  served 
the  library  at  various  times  during  the 
past  45  years.  It  was  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  guests,  who  numbered  over  a 
hundred,  to  have  Mrs  Howiand  again  in 
Atlanta  and  each  one  took  occasion  to 
express  some  appreciation  of  her  efforts 
for  the  library  that  had  ended  in  so  great 
a  success. 

Master  Wallace  Howiand  attracted 
must  interest  at  this  entertainment  in 
honor  of  his  mother. 

Delia  Foreacre  Sneed,  Principal. 


Carnegie  libcarr  of  Pittsburgh 
Trainuig  achool  for  children's  Ubrariana 

Durii^  the  last  month  the  following 
lecturers  have  addressed  the  trainii^ 
school: 

Charles  E.  Rush,  librarian  of  Ae  Pub- 
lic library,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  gave  two  lec- 
tures before  the  school  on  April  8.  His 
subjects  were  Prominent  illustrators  of 
children's  books  and  Effective  library  ad- 
vertising. 

Mrs  L.  L.  Beeken,  who  was  Kate 
Keith,  class  of  1912,  died  in  Pittsburgh 
on  March  26,  after  an  illness  of  nearly 
six  months. 

University  of  lUinoia 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  field 
work,  the  seniors  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity, in  place  of  meeting  the  juniors 
for  the  week's  visit  to  St.  Louis.  The 
presence  of  a  number  of  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  on  the  campus  made  it  advisable 
to  postpone  the  spring  trip  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March,  to  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  complications.  Accordingly  the 
visit  of  the  School  to  St.  Louis  and 
Springfield  occurred  between  March  23 
and  28,  the  party  numbering  34  students 
and  being  under  the  direction  of  ■  the 
Assistant-director  and  Miss  Jutton.  The 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  public  library 
and  the  members  of  his  staff  spared  no 
effort  to  make  the  week  a  profitable  and 
enjoyable  one,  and  a  similar  appreciation 
is  due  the  hospitality  of  the  other  library 
people  of  St.  Louis  and  Springfield.  In 
the  latter  place,  the  members  of  the  par- 
ty visited  with  especial  interest  the  Illi- 
nois Library  extension  commission  in  its 
new  quarters  at  the  State  house,  and  the 
newly  established  Bureau  of  legislative 
reference. 

The  courses  given  by  visiting  lecturers 
have  been  continued  as  follows :  April 
2  and  3  two  lectures  by  Miss  Mary  Ei- 
leen Ahem,  the  first  being  entitled  "The 
fifth  kingdom  and  the  keeper  of  its 
treasures."  and  the  second  "The  busi- 
ness of  being  a  librarian."  Miss  Ahem's 
talks  are  always  welcomed  eagerly  by 
library  school  students,  and  these  have 
been  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

On  April  7,  Miss  May  Massee,  editor 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Book-list,  talked  for  an 
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hour  most  entertainingly  on  her  work  in 
connection  with  the  Book-list. 

On  April  8,  Miss  Harriet  Howe,  Illi- 
nois '02,  brought  greetings  from  the 
Western  Reserve  school.  On  account  of 
her  former  connection  with  Illinois  as 
student  and  instructor.  Miss  Howe  was 
received  with  a  particular  interest.  She 
gave  an  hour's  talk  on  some  of  the  spe- 
cial phases  of  library  training  as  tamed 
on  at  Western  Reserve. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Li- 
brary dub,  Mr  T.  H.  Guild,  of  the  de- 
partment of  English,  read  from  an  orig- 
mal  play  not  yet  published ;  at  the  March 
meeting.  Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis  of  the 
Library  School  faculty,  gave  an  inter- 
esting evening  of  French  Canadian 
verse,  reading  chiefly  from  Drummond's 
collections. 

Erfna  L.  Goss,  B.  L.  S.,  "02,  has  resigned 
from  the  University  of  California  library 
and  has  succeeded  Miss  Sears  as  head  cata- 
ioger  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 

Helen' V.  Calhoun,  B.  L.  S.,  "OS.  was  mar- 
ried to  Gentry  Cash  on  February  14, 

Sabra  L.  Nason,  1905-06,  1906-07,  is 
librarian  of  the  Umatilla  County  library  at 
Pendleton,  Oregon. 

Mary  E.  Goff,  B.  L.  S..  *11.  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  position  of  head  cataloger 
to  that  of  reference  librarian  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Austin. 

Ann  S.  Pinkum,  B.  L.  S.,  '05.  was  married 
on  March  26  to  Mr  Robert  Jacobs  of  Eau 
Claire.  Wisconsin. 

Frances  Marjorie  Kilburn,  '13-14,  has 
withdrawn  from  the  library  school. 

Frances  Simpson, 
Assistant  director. 
New  York  public  librarr 
Since  the  last  report  junior  lectures 
have  been  as  follows : 

Italian  literature  from  d'Azeglio  to 
d'Annuniio,  by  ThJophile  E.  Comba. 

The  circulation  department,  by  Jessie 
Welles    of    the    Carnegie    library    of    Pilts- 

Branch  library  buildings,  by  Benjamin 
.\dams  of  the   New  York   public   library. 

Senior  lectures,  as  follows,  (Advanced 
reference  and  cataloging,  and  School  and 
college  library  courses.)  : 

College  cataloging,  two  lectures,  by  Har- 
riet   B,    Prescott,    of    Columbia    tmiversity 

The  work  of  the  archivist,  by  Victor  H. 
Paltsits,  of  the  New  York  public  library. 


Administration  course: 

City  library  extension,  by  Jessie  Welles. 
State  library  extension,  by  Sarah  B.  Askew 
of  the  New  Jersey  library  commission. 

Recent  and  very  welcome  visitors  to 
the  school  have  been  Miss  Alice  Tyler 
and  W.  H.  Brett,  of  Qeveland,  and  Miss 
Ida  M.  Mendenhall  on  her  return  from 
her  lecture  course  in  Riverside,  Cal. 

The  juniors  and  several  seniors  and 
members  of  the  library  staff  attended  the 
tea  given  to  Miss  Welles  and  Mr  Comba 
after  the  lecture  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Comba  read  very  acceptably  scenes  from 
a  translation  of  the  play,  Utui  fiortila  a 
schacchi,  (A  game  of  chess)  by  Giuseppe 
Giacosa. 

On  April  7,  the  Drexel  institute  li- 
brary school,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Bacon,  were  welcome  visitors  to  the 
school-room,  meeting  the  New  York 
school's  students  afterward,  with  some 
of  the  faculty,  at  dinner  at  the  Port  Ar- 
thur restaurant  in  Chinatown.  The  com- 
pany thus  dining  together  numbered  45. 

The  school  recently  received  a  valu- 
able and  interesting  gift  from  Mr  An- 
drew Keogh,  of  the  Yale  university  li- 
brary, in  the  shape  of  a  small  Babylon- 
ian tablet  with  cuneiform  writii^. 

Instead  of  taking  the  usual  vacation 
the  last  week  in  March,  the  juniors  voted 
to  continue  their  work  and  to  attend  the 
A.  L.  A.  conference  in  May.  They  were, 
however,  excused  from  practice,  during 
what  would  have  been  vacation  week. 
and  as  the  third  term  practice  occupies 
all  day  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  this 
arrangement  secured  for  them  four  suc- 
cessive days  of  freedom. 

Twenty-seven  juniors  have  joined  the 
American  library  association.  The 
school  headquarters  at  Washington  will 
be  the  Hotel  Gordon,  and  at  least 
two  instructors  will  remain  with  the 
student  party.  It  is  hoped  that  gradu- 
ates as  well  as  seniors  may  be  of  the 
company,  which  expects  to  occupy  an 
entire  car  on  the  southward  journey. 
Miss  M.  A.  Newberry,  president  of  the 
Alumni  association,  and  F.  B.  Spaulding, 
of  the  seniors,  are  arranging  for  a  school 
reunion  in  Washington  in  the  form  of  a 
luncheon. 
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The  practice  of  the  spring  term  has 
been  assigned  in  18  branches,  six  rooms 
of  the  reference  department,  the  circu- 
lation offices  and  traveling  libraries  divi- 
sion, and  in  three  local  nigh  school  li- 
braries. 

Recent  appointments  and  promotions 
have  been  as  follows : 

Maude  Durlin  (jtm.,  1913),  first  as- 
sistant in  cataloging  department,  Qeve- 
land  public  library. 

Gertrude  Olmsted  (sen.,  1913),  assist- 
ant, Muhlenberg  branch. 

S.  Marie  Hardy  (sen.,  1914),  libra- 
rian. East  Orange  high  school  library. 

Mabel  L.  Abbott  (sen.,  1914),  teach- 
er's assistant,  Library  school. 

Mary  W.  Plummer, 
Principal. 
New  York  state  library 

The  annual  library  visit  took  place 
March  31-Apr.  7.  As  usual  in  even 
years  a  number  of  leading  libraries  in 
New  England  were  visited.  In  addition 
to  the  scheduled  visits  many  excellent 
libraries  omitted  from  the  regular  itin- 
erary because  of  lack  of  time  were  vis- 
ited in  unoccupied  hours  by  small  par- 
ties of  students.  Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  K. 
Shaw  gave  a  delightful  reception  to  the 
party  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Teas  were 
given  by  the  library  staffs  of  the  Essex 
institute  and  Brown  university.  Mr 
Gardner  M.  Jones  of  the  Salem  public 
library  took  the  party  in  a  special  car  to 
visit  the  new  South  branch  of  his  library. 

The  regularly  scheduled  visits  werei 
Springfield  City  library  association ; 
Worcester  Free  public  library;  Clark 
University  library;  Worcester  County 
law  library;  American  antiquarian  so- 
ciety; Boston  public  library;  Massachu- 
setts state  library ;  Boston  Book  Co. ; 
Harvard  University  library ;  Riverside 
Press;  Brookline  public  library;  Med- 
ford  public  library ;  Salem  public  li- 
brary; Providence  public  library;  Provi- 
dence Athenaeum ;  Brown  University  li- 
brary; Annmary  Brown  memorial. 

Charles  E.  Rush,  '08,  spoke  to  the 
school  on  "Prominent  illustrators  of  chil- 
dren's books,"  Saturday,  Apr.  11. 


The  period  of  practice  work  in  out- 
side libraries  lasted  from  March  2  to 
March  28.  Practically  the  same  libraries 
as  last  year  offered  facilities  for  this 
work.  Six  of  the  students  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Webster,  library  or- 
ganizer, organized  or  reorganized  li- 
braries at  Potsdam,  Seneca  Falls,  Rus- 
sell, Canandaigua  and  Hoi^hton  semi- 
nary. 

A  number  of  the  students  from  both 
classes  are  planning  to  attend  the  A.  L. 
A.  conference  in  Washington.  Regular 
school  exercises  will  not  be  suspended 
as  in  1912  and  1913  but  arrangements 
will  be  made  by  which  those  who  are 
able  to  do  so  may  attend  the  conference 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  regular 
school  work. 

Elizabeth  Lowry,  '14,  who  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  school  early  in  the 
year  on  account  of  ill  health,  has  defin- 
itely discontinued  her  school  work  and 
returned  to  her  home  in  Oakland,  Cat. 
F.  K.  Walter. 
Pratt  institate 

The  spring  library  visiting  trip  this 
year  covered  a  circuit  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  libraries.  Starting  on 
Saturday,  March  28,  we  visited  Prince- 
ton University  library.  Public  libran"  at 
Trenton  and  the  State  library,  where 
Miss  Askew  told  the  class  about  the 
work  of  the  New  Jersey  commission.  In 
Philadelphia,  visits  were  made  to  the 
main  library,  the  library  for  the  blind, 
the  municipal  reference  library,  the 
Spring  Garden  branch  of  the  Philadel- 
phia free  library,  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary Company,  and  the  libraries  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Drexel  in- 
stitute, and  Girard  college.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  we  were  taken  about  by  the 
Vice-president  who  was  formerly  of 
Pratt  institute.  We  also  visited  Leary's 
Book  Store  where  each  of  the  class  exe- 
cuted a  book-buying  commission  for  the 
library.  On  Wednesday,  we  went  up  to 
Harrisburg  where  we  inspected  the  beau- 
tiful new  building  of  the  public  library 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  ancl 
the  evening  in  the  State  library  and  the 
commission  office.     Two  rather  unusual 
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features  here  were  a  demonstration  of 
the  work  of  the  photostat  and  a  display 
of  the  State  library's  lantern  slides  of 
flowers  and  birds.  The  work  of  the 
commission  as  explained  by  Mr  Bliss 
and  Miss  MacDonald  seemed  very  real 
when  we  were  surrounded  by  traveling 
library  cases  and  other  evidences  of  com- 
mission work. 

From  Harrisburg  we  went  up  to 
Wilkes-Bar  re  where  the  Osterhout  li- 
brary, the  Wyoming  Historical  library, 
and  the  lace  mills  afforded  a  varied  en- 
tertainment. On  Friday  a  beautiful  trol- 
ley trip  was  made  from  Wilkes-Barre  to 
Hazleton  where  Miss  Willigerod,  of  the 
class  of  1911,  is  librarian.  The  morning 
there  was  succeeded  by  an  afternoon  at 
the  Scranton  public  library.  The  week 
ended  by  a  return  trip  over  the  Pocono 
Mountains  and  through  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap. 

The  trip  yielded  not  only  unusually 
good  professional  experience,  hut  no 
class  was  ever  received  with  more  open- 
hearted  hospitahty.  We  were  specially 
entertained  by  the  staff  of  Princeton 
University  library.  Public  library  of 
Harrisburg,  State  library  commission,  by 
the  library  at  Hazleton,  the  Osterhout 
library  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Public  library 
at  Scranton,  State  library  in  Trenton, 
Drexel  institute,  and  at  the  home  of 
Vice-president  and  Mrs  Jameson  of 
Girard  college. 

So  much  impressed  was  the  class  by 
the  hospitality  received  on  the  trip,  that 
on  learning  that  the  Drexel  Institute  li- 
brary school  was  to  visit  us  on  Tuesday, 
April  7,  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  give 
them  a  luncheon,  which  was  served  in 
the  new  Women's  club-house. 

The  last  visiting  lecturer  of  the  win- 
ter term  was  Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian  of 
the  Girls'  high-school,  who  spoke  on  the 
opportunity  of  the  high  school  librarian. 

A  lantern  slide  lecture  on  the  Cleve- 
land public  library  was  given  by  Mr 
Brett  on  Monday  afternoon,  April  6. 

The  result  of  the  examination  given 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  high 
school  librarians  has  recently  been 
printed.     It   is  gratifying  to  note  that 


the  first  two  names  on  the  list  are  gradu- 
ates of  this  school. 

Grace  B.  McCartney,  '11.  who  has  been 
in  the  order  department  of  Columbia  uni- 
versity for  two  years,  has  been  made  assist- 
ant librarian  in  the  order  department  of  the 
Rochester    (N.   Y.)   pubhc   library. 

Helen  E.  Crippcn,  '12,  of  the  Denver  pub- 
lic library  staff,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  library  of  Wells  collegei  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Hickman,  '13,  who  assumed  the 


ation^  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  at  Eveleth,  Minn. 

Louise  Richardson,  '13,  has  been  made 
children's  librarian  of  the  Public  library  at 
Ribbing,  Minn. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Simmons  college 

The  visiting  lecturers  for  April  have 
been  Mr  Frank  P.  Hill,  who  spoke  on 
"The  oiganization  of  a  large  library 
system,  as  exemplified  by  the  Brooklyn 
public  library,"  and  Mrs  Cronan,  whose 
subject  was  "Story-telling." 

April  23.  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  blind,  and  on 
April  25,  a  whole  day  was  spent  in  the 
libraries  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  including 
the  Public  library,  the  State  library,  the 
Providence  Athenaeum,  the  John  Hay 
memorial  library,  and  the  John  Carter 
Brown  and  Annmary  Brown  libraries. 

The  Spring  vacation  lasted  from 
March  27  to  April  8.     The  school  rc- 

f retted  that  the  vacation  prevented  them 
rom  receiving  the  New  York  State  li- 
brary school  during  their  Boston  visit, 
but  one  of  the  student  committees  spent 
a  short  time  at  the  college  on  April  2. 

Minnie  E,  Burke,  '11,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  library  of  the  Department  of 
apriculture. 

Rachel  Flint,  special  student  '06-07.  was 
recently  married  to  Or  Arthur  F.  Wheat  of 
Manchester  N.  H.  ,     ,     . 

Linn  Jones,  special  student  '11-12.  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Sioux  City 
public  library  to  become  children's  librarian 
at  the  Oak  Park  (III,)  public  library. 

Marian  Jones.  '08,  recently  resigned  from 
the  New  York  public  library  staff  to  live 
with  her  family  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Isabel  S.  Monro,  '07,  has  joined  the  cata- 
loging staff  of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Adrienne  F.  Muzzy,  '07-08.  has  been  made 
branch  librarian  of  the  Yorkville  branch  of 
the   New  York  public  library. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly. 
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Western  Reserve  imiTersitr 

The  outside  lecturers  for  tfie  month 
in  the  Library  and  community  welfare 
coarse  have  been:  Dr  E.  A.  Peterson, 
director  of  Physical  education  in  the 
Qeveland  public  schools,  "Recreation 
as  community  necessity" ;  Professor 
James  E.  Cutler,  professor  of  socioKsgy 
at  Adelbert  college,  "SociaJ  service  and 
allied  professions ' ;  Anna  L.  Morse,  li- 
brarian of  the  Reuben  McMillan  free 
library  of  Youngstown,  "The  library's 
relation  to  social  service  training." 
Other  lecturers  were  Mrs  Julia  S.  Har- 
ron,  editor  for  the  Oeveland  public  li- 
brary, on  "Translations  of  foreign  litera- 
ture." and  Miss  Virginia  Graeff  of  the 
Oeveland  art  school,  on  "The  educa- 
tional value  of  pictures  in  libraries  and 
schools." 

The  course  in  Bookbinding  is  now 
beii^  given  by  Miss  Stiles,  supervisor 
of  binding  in  the  Oeveland  public  li- 
brary. It  includes  the  study  of  the 
mechanical  make-up  of  books,  practical 
work  in  mending  and  binding,  and  visits 
to  library  and  commercial  binderies. 

Harriet  E.  Howe,  head  instructor,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Iowa 
siunmer  library  school  at  the  State  uni- 
versity of  Iowa  for  the  session  of  1914. 
Wednesday  noon,  March  18,  the  faculty 
were  the  guests  of  the  class  at  a  most 
enjoyable  class  "spread."  The  school 
was  closed  for  the  Easter  vacation.  April 
8-15. 

Ruth   M.   Tiffany,   '12,   resigned   her 
position  of  assistant  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve historical  society  library  and  was 
married  March  11,  to  William  Bainum. 
Alice  S.  Tvler,     Director. 

California  state  library 
The  announcement  of  the  California 
state  library  school  for  1914-15,  preceded 
by  a  report  on  the  work  that  has  been 
done  heretofore,  shows  a  good  strong 
course  in  library  economy  in  all  its 
phases,  and  a  faculty  of  such  training 
and  experience  as  guarantees  effective 
work  in  such  a  school.  In  addition  to 
library  economy,  a  course  in  the  Spanish 
language  has  been  added,  as  well  as  one 


on  California.  This  latter  is  intended  to 
be  a  study  of  the  history  and  literature, 
the  geographic  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  state  of  California.  There 
will  also  be  a  brief  course  given  on  the 
history  of  art  for  library  assistants.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  staff,  outside  lec- 
turers of  note  will  be  provided  for. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  in 
the  Fall  of  1915  the  entrance  standards 
will  be  raised,  requiring  a  diploma  from 
university  or  college  for  admission  to  the 
school.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  State  library. 

Colombia  nnivenitr 

A  course  in  library  economy  will  be 
given  at  the  smnmer  session  at  Columbia 
university.  New  York  City,  July  6-Aug- 
ust  14.  Miss  Helen  Rex  Kelly  will  be 
the  instructor  in  charge  and  work  will 
be  offered  by  instructors  prominent  in 
their  various  departments.  For  a  com- 
plete statement  of  courses  and  all  par- 
ticulars, write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
University,  New  York  city. 

Universit;  of  Minnesota 

A  summer  school  for  library  training 
will  be  held  at  the  State  university  in 
Minneapolis  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minnesota  public  library  commission, 
June  1 5- July  24.  Miss  Baldwin,  secre- 
tary of  the  Minnesota  public  library 
commission,  and  others  connected  with 
the  Commission,  will  be  the  instructors. 
Application  for  admission  and  for  fur- 
ther information  should  be  made  before 
June  1  to  Oara  F.  Baldwin,  director, 
Minnesota  public  library  commission,  St. 
Paul. 

Univeni^  of  Missouri 

A  summer  library  school  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, June  13-July  25.  Through  the  help 
of  Missouri  library  commission  and  the 
St.  Louis  public  library  a  corps  of  in- 
structors of  ability  will  be  secured.  Miss 
Wales  of  the  commission.  Miss  Powers 
and  Miss  Quigley  of  St.  Louis  public 
library.  Miss  Van  Buren  and  Mr  Sev- 
erance and  Mr  Burrowes  of  the  uni- 
versity will  constitute  the  faculty.  Full 
information  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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Univerut;  of  ' 

A  course  in  library  methods  for  teach- 
er-librarians will  be  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  June  23-July  31. 
Information  regarding  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Miss  Lucy  E.  Fay,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville. 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  free  library  commission 
will  hold  a  summer  school  for  library 
workers  at  State  college,  June  9  to  Au- 
gust 7,  1914.  Tuition  will  be  free  to  all 
residents  of  the  state,  but  others  will  be 
expected  to  pay  a  fee  of  $20.  The  school 
is  open  only  to  those  holding  library 
positions,  and  the  course  of  study  will 
include  the  various  library  processes 
necessary  to  the  development  of  a  first- 
class  library.  There  will  be  a  special 
library  course  for  teachers,  dealing  with 
the  use  of  the  library  tools,  organization 
of  the  school  library,  training  in  bibliog- 
raphy, and  forms  of  work  with  children. 
The  various  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Free  library  commission  will  give  the 
instruction,  assisted  by  librarians  from 
libraries  throug'hout  the  state.  Special 
lecturers  will  be  Mrs  H,  L.  Elmendorff, 
of  Buffalo  public  library,  Arthur  L. 
Bailey,  Free  library  of  Wilmington.  Full 
information  will  be  given  on  application 
to  the  Free  library  conunission  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisbui^. 


A  list  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  Ameri- 
can libraries  in  1913  shows  the  amount 
of  financial  assistance  to  have  been 
$4,428,241 ;  number  of  volumes  as  gifts, 
168,655;  sites,  12;  buildings,  10;  mis- 
cellaneous, 46.  Worthy  of  special  men- 
tion in  this  connection  is  the  bequest  of 
$10,000  from  the  late  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites,  to  the  Wisconsin  historical 
society. 


Pot  Sale — A  charging  desk,  15  ft.  by  2  ft. 
3  in.  A  steel  stack  having  10  cases  of  4 
sections.  8  shelves  to  a  section.  For  full 
particulars  address  New  Rochelle  public 
library,   New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Notes  from  Foreign  Sources 
Italy 

The  Sodeta  per  le  Bibliotechine  delle 
Scuole  Elementari  del  Comune  di  Fir- 
enzc  (Society  for  small  libraries  of  the 
Elementary  schools  of  Florence)  has 
completed  its  sixth  year,  during  which  it 
has  formed  35  new  libraries.  It  had  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  157  libraries  and  a 
total  of  5,000  volumes,  each  volume  be- 
inp  issued  on  an  average  10  times  a  year 
with  possible  reading  not  only  by  the 
child  drawing  it,  but  by  the  child's  fam- 
ily. A  catal(^  of  the  libraries  has  been 
printed.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is 
to  have  enough  libraries  to  place  one  in 
every  classroom  of  every  school  in  Flor- 
ence. 

Holland 

A  recent  number  of  the  Maandbhd 
voor  Bihliotheekswesen,  The  Hague, 
contains  an  article  on  "Book  theft,"  by 
J.  V.  Dijk,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  disappearance  of  books  from 
libraries.  He  admits  that  notices  of  the 
theft  of  books  are  seen  only  occasionally 
in  library  periodicals,  but  thinks  that  it 
really  takes  place  much  oftener  than  it 
appears  in  print.  The  reluctance  of 
librarians  to  pursue  book  thieves  in  the 
courts  may  encourage  theft.  The  indi- 
cation of  ownership  in  the  book  itself  is 
inadequate.  The  bookplate  can  be  skil- 
fully removed  or  pasted  over.  The  ordi- 
nary stamping  on  the  title  page  and  on 
a  specified  page  is  evidently  not  sufficient, 
as  books  so  marked  are  stolen  and  sold 
even  in  mutilated  condition.  And  a  sec- 
ond hand  dealer  in  whose  possession  such 
a  book  is  found  defends  himself  by  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  know  that  the  page 
was  missing.  Book  thieves  are  of  two 
sorts,  those  who  want  a  book  to  use,  and 
those  who  want  it  to  sell,  and  the  latter 
is  the  larger  class.  Stamping  across  the 
outside  edges  of  the  leaves  is  recom- 
mended. It  is  also  suggested  that  book 
theft  would  be  much  more  difficult  if  all 
libraries  would  stamp  their  books  on  the 
same  specified  page  instead  of  followii^ 
some  private  formula  for  doing  it,  and 
make  this  page  known,  so  that  dealers  to 
whom  books  are  offered  for  sale  could 
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tell  at  once  whether  they  were  library 
books. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Am- 
sterdam has  received  three  important 
gifts.  In  addition  to  the  Sillem  l^acy 
and  the  transfer  of  the  Quack  library, 
the  widow  of  Mr  N.  G,  Pierson,  a  for- 
mer minister,  has  bequeathed  to  the 
library  his  entire  scientific  collection  and 
his  bust  for  a  Pierson  room. 

With  the  current  year  the  Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek  ( royal  library)  at  The 
Hague,  begins  the  publication  each 
month  of  the  Reperlorium  op  de  Neder- 
landsche  tijdsckriften,  a  bibliography  of 
contributions  in  periodicals,  yearbooks, 
reports,  etc.,  wherever  these  are  not 
translated  and  are  signed  by  the  writers. 
This  bibliography  will  include  periodicals 
of  both  general  and  scientific  scope,  giv- 
ing original  articles  as  well  as  the  chief 
cnticisms  of  the  preceding  month.  In 
1910  the  Koninklijke  Bibliotheek  began 
to  compile  on  cards  the  bibliography  of 
periodical  literature.  The  Repertorittm 
IS  a  continuation  and  extension  of  this 
bibliography.  It  will  be  sold  in  book 
form  and  also  on  cards. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Gron- 
ingen  has  an  enlargement  of  its  building 
in  prospect.  L,  A. 


Library  Bewares 

A  few  "bewares"  were  given  in  a 
recent  lecture  by  Dr  Bowerman.  Be- 
ware, he  said,  of  the  faddist,  or  hobby 
rider,  who  would  have  you  buy  every- 
thing published  on  a  subject  such  as  so- 
cialism ;  beware  of  his  near  kin,  the  prop- 
agandist, who  seeks  to  use  the  machin- 
ery of  the  public  library,  expensive  for 
the  public  to  maintain,  but  cheap  for  his 
use,  for  the  exploitation  of  his  peculiar 
religious  or  medical  theories ;  beware  of 
the  booster ;  beware  of  the  "Greeks  bear- 
ing gifts" ;  beware  of  the  smooth-tongued 
and  persuasive  subscription  book  agent: 
beware  of  building  up  a  well  rounded  col- 
lection or  of  owning  every  book  that  no 
"gentleman's  library  should  lack" ;  be- 
ware of  the  spirit  of  dogmatism,  narrow- 
mindedness  and  finality  in  your  choice 
of  books. 


A  Pew  Grains  of  Wheat  in  a  Bushel  <A 
Chaff 

[An  apology  is  offered  for  presenting  the 
foUowing  discussion.  Those  who  are  engaged 
in  serious  endeavor  may  pass  it  by  without 
loss.  It  is  given  to  dispose  of  the  charge  of 
unfairness. — Editor  of  Public  Libbabies,} 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  the 
editorial  in  the  March  number  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries  (p.  106),  on  "Civil  serv- 
ice in  Illinois  libraries."  A  fair  reading 
of  the  editorial  will  show  how  far 
a-field  the  following  discussion  of  it  is. 
After  its  publication  the  president  of 
the  Civil  service  commission  of  Illinois 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Library  Bureau  of  Illi- 

March  17.  1914. 
General  Manager, 

Library  Bureau, 
6  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  has  for 
several  years  been  a  customer*  of  yours.  In 
the  March  issue  of  your  house  organ  PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES,  an  article  is  printed  in  which 
several  falsehoods  are  given  publicity  regard- 
ing the  methods  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  certain  specific  actions  alleged  to 
have  been  taken. 

From  circumstances  surrounding  the  actions 
of  the  Commission,  with  which  this  article 
chiefly  deals,  it  is  apparent  that  it  has  been 
published  with  a  malicious  intent  It  appears 
to  be  a  deliberate  attempt  to  misrepresent  and 
discredit  the  Commission. 

I  do  not  care  to  go  into  specific  denial  of 
the  statements  made  in  this  article  unless  I 
am  assured  of  a  willingness  on  your  part  to 
correct  the  mtsstatmenls  and  to  give  an  un- 
prejudiced account  of  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  cases  which  are  mentioned.  I 
shall  be  very  much  interested  in  learning 
whether  you  are  so  disposed. 

Please   address    me   at    my    Chicago    office. 
Room  1S42,  608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Yours  respectfully. 
State  Civil  Service  Comuission. 
By  J.  H.  Burdett,  President. 

To  which  the  following  replies  were 
sent: 

March  19.  1914. 
James  H.  Burdette,  President, 
State  Civil  Service  Commissi oa 
1S42,  608  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago, 
Dear  Sir : 
I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  sev- 

•A  meritorious  civil  service  ideal. — Editor. 
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enteenth  instant  regardinK  an  article  in  the 
■Dagazine  PUBUC  LIBRARIES.  In  the  first 
place  I  want  to  state  that  this  is  not  a  house 
organ  of  Library  Bureau,  but  is  a  technical 
library  magazine  which  we  publish  in  the  Bame 
tnanner  that  we  have  published  a  great  many 
library  books,  pamphlets,  etc. 

We  do  not  in  any  way  influence  its  actions 
as  in  order  to  fulfill  its  purpose  it  must  be 
free  from  any  commercial  influence. 

While  I  have  read  the  article  to  which  you 
refer  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  and 
I  am  therefore  tuminff  your  communication 
over  to  the  editor  to  answer  in  person,  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  find  that  PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARIES is  not  swayed  by  any  animus  in 
the  matter  and  will  welcome  anything  that 
you  have  to  sav  regarding  it. 
Yours  very  tnily, 

LtBRAKV  Bureau. 
G.  B.  Burrage, 
General  Manager. 
March  19.  1914. 
Mr.  James  H.  Burdett, 

Room  1S42.  608  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  March  17th  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Library  Bureau  has  been  laid  on  my 
desk. 

I  must  first  correct  the  impression  you  have 
that  Public  Librabies  is  a  house  organ  of  the 
Library  Bureau.  This  is  entirety  a  mistake. 
Public  Ltbrartes  has  never,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  been  used  as  a  house  organ  (or 
Library  Bureau.  Its  aim  is  to  be  a  high  class 
professional  periodical.  How  well  this  aim 
has  been  maintained  we  will  leave  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Library  Association,  of 
the  State  Library  Association,  any  association 
of  librarians  in  the  country,  or  individual  li- 
brarians, to  decide. 

Now  as  to  the  matter  which  has  brought 
about  the  correspondence.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  it  anything  even  remotely  en- 
titled to  be  called  "a  falsehood."  was  included 
in  the  editorial  comment  on  "Civil  service  as 
applied  to  libraries  in  Illinois." 

Public  Libra  wes  has  been  outspoken 
against  includii^  the  library  service  of  the 
state  under  civil  service  from  the  first,  not 
with  "malicious  intent,"  but  because  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  body  of  librarians, 
particularly  those  whose  standing  and  expe- 
rience make  their  conclusions,  _  given  after 
much  careful  and  impartial  investigation, 
worthy  of  consideration,  shows  the  position 
to  be  well  taken. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  misrepresent  or  discredit  the  Com- 
mission, but  to  show  by  actual  conditions  that 
civil  service  applied  to  libraries  is  a  misfit. 

As  to  a  presentation  of  your  views  in  the 
matter.  1  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  give 
you  any  space  you  may  want,  to  present  any 


argument  touching  the  matter  which  you  may 

The  article  was  written  after  communicating 
with  representatives  of  the  Commission  and 
after  reading'  the  accounts  of  the  matter  in 
the  Springfield  papers.  All  of  these  that  came 
to  my  notice  were  seemingly  prejudiced 
against  the  State  Library,  and  no  one  of 
them  seemed  to  have  any  idea  of  betterment 
of  the  service,  but  only  to  sustain  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  claim  for  re-in statement. 

My  opposition  to  civil  service  in  libraries 
was  expressed  publicly  and  definitely  to  those 
who  secured  the  State  civil  service  amend- 
ments some  few  years  ago.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  personal  in  it  to  the  Commis- 
sion, who,  judging  by  those  I  know,  are  hon- 
est in  their  belief  in  the  value  of  civil  service. 
Mr  Lower,  Mr  Fleming,  Mr  Moulton  and 
others  will  tell  you  of  discussions  which  we 
have  had  on  these  subjects  for  a  good  many 
years  before  the  present  situation  at  Spring- 
field arose. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  E.  Abern. 

Considerable  material  bearing  on 
civil  service,  consisting  of  papers  which 
have  been  read  at  A.  L.  A.  meetings, 
was  also  sent  to  President  Burdett. 

Mr  Burdett  then  sent  the  foUowii^ 
letter  for  publication : 

Editor  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES: 

In  an  article  in  your  March  issue  state- 
ments are  made  about  civil  service  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  Library  which  seem  to  me  so  un- 
fair to  the  civil  service  commission,  that  I  feel 
obliged  to  ask  permission  to  state  correctly  the 
facts  which  were  there  distorted  in  an  en- 
deavor to  make  them  support  a  criticism  of 
the  application  of  civil  service  to  libraries. 

First  I  will  refer  to  the  last  part  of  your 
article  where  there  was  the  most  serious  dis- 
tortion. You  state  (and  it  is  quite  true)  that 
until  recently  the  state  library  had  been  con- 
ducted without  any  pretense  of  up-to-date 
library  methods  and  that  when  it  was  decided 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  classify  and  cata- 
log the  books  only  one  employe  in  the  oflice 
was  found  to  have  had  library  training. 

You  suggest  (and  this  is  not  true)  that  the 
presence  of  the  incompetent  employes  was 
due  to  civil  service  ^  and  leave  the  reader 
with  the  impression  that  you  believe  these 
incompetents  form  an  indictment  of  civil  serv- 
ive  methods  and  that  without  a  civil  service 
law  conditions  would  have  been  better.  There 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  these  innuendoes. 

The  truth  is  there  was  only  one  employe 
in  the  slate  library  for  whom  the  civil  service 
was  responsible,  and  she  was  the 
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one  competent  perjon  you  referred  to.  The 
other  employes  were  not  certified  by  the  com- 
missioii  but  were  appointed  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  civil  service  law  by  the  then  sec- 
retary of  state  whose  free  choice  was  not 
restrained.  Their  incompetency  is  not  an  in- 
dictment of  civil  service  methods,  but  exactly 
the  reverse.  It  is  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
civil  service  methods  in  a  service  where  po- 
Utical  influence  will  frequently  prevail  to  in- 
duce the  appointment  of  incompetents,  unless 
there  is  a  Uw  to  prevent. 

Jndson  T,  Jennings  in  his  paper  on  Civil 
Service  as  affecting  libraries,  read  before  the 
American  Library  Association  at  Pasadena. 
May  2ft  1911,  »ays:— ^t  (civil  service)  does, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  eliminate  politics. 
This  is  the  main  purpose  of  civil  service,  and 
the  strongest  argument  in  its  favor.  If  your 
library  is  under  political  control  and  there 
is  no  other  way  out  >  by  all  means  take  the 
civil  service  route,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  bet- 
ter than  the  political  road." 

AH  the  employes  in  the  library  except  the 
one  certified  person  whose  competency  you 
admit,  were  placed  in  the  civil  service  by  a 
clause  in  the  law  called  the  "blanket  clause" 
which  is  at  variance  with  civil  service  prin- 
ciples and  was  intended  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  civil  service  commission  and  allow  all 
in  the  service  at  the  time  the  act  took  effect 
to  remain  without  original  entrance  exam- 
ination. To  remove  them  it  was  necessary 
for  the  department  head  to  file  chaises  of 
misconduct  and  incompetency  and  prove  his 
charges  in  a  hearing  before  the  commission. 
This  hearing  is  required  by  law  as  a  check 
against  the  removal  of  competent  persons 
for  political  reasons. 

You  say  that  in  order  to  have  a  trained 
cataloger  it  was  necessary  to  dismiss  an  at- 
tendant (Mrs  Estelle  Baird) ;  that  this  was 
done,  and  that  the  civil  service  commission 
"brought  Secretary  Woods  to  trial  to  make 
him  prove  his  charge  of  incompetency  against 
the  attendant." 

The  truth  is  (and  you  might  easily  have 
learned  this)  that  the  civil  service  law  pro- 
vides an  easy  method  to  get  rid  of  an  in- 
competent employe  and  replace  her  with  a 
competent  one,  where  this  object  is  sought 
in  good  faith.  Mr  Woods  did  not  follow 
this  method ;  neither  did  he  seek  to  accom- 
plish this  object  in  good  faith.  Without  fil- 
ing charges  against  Mrs  Baird  he  tried  to 
get  her  to  resign"  in  order  to  replace  her, 
not  with  the  "trained  cataloger"  of  your  de- 

>  The  italics  are  the  editor's. 

*  Mr  Woods  followed  the  suggestion  of 
a  librarian  who  was  called  in  for  consulta- 
tion in  October,  that  he  ask  incompetent  at- 
tendants to  resign  before  he  resorted  to 
plain  dismissal. 
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scription,  but  with  a  person'  whose  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  library  methods  were 
certainly  no  greater  than  Mrs  Baird's.  Mrs 
Baird  refused  to  resign.  He  barred  her 
from  the  office,  and  r^ilaced  her  with  the 
untrained  and  inexperienced  person'  referred 
to.  The  method  taken  to  get  rid  of  Mrs 
Baird  was  illegal;  and  we  must  enforce  all 
features  of  the  law,  even  the  "blanket  clause." 
We  cannot  amend  a  clause  at  will  because 
we  consider  it  is  not  good  dvil  service.  The 
Commission  therefore  directed  that  ^  Mrs 
Baird  be  re«tored  to  her  position.  This  or- 
der was  not  obeyed  but  charges  were  there- 
upon filed  by  the  secretary  of  state  alleg- 
ing incompetency.  The  charges  were  filed 
nearly  a  month  after  she  was  barred  from 
the  library. 

A  hearing  was  had,  and  the  finding  was 
that  because  she  had  been  discharged  by  the 
secretary  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  letter 
of  the  law,  she  should  be  reinstated  with  back 
pay,  but  that  to  determine  her  competency 
and  that  of  every  other  employe  in  the  li- 
brary not  certified  there  by  the  commission 
they  all  should  be  required  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination conducted  March  21  by  Henry 
Leglcr.  head  of  the  Chicago  library,  and 
Prof  Windsor,  director  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  library.* 

This  finding  certainly  meant  an  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  the  office,  unless  the 
examination  was  no  good ;  so  in  the  article 
I  am  answering  you  continue  the  distortion 
of  facts  by  giving  an  untruthful  description 
of  the  examination.  It  is  described*  as  "six 
or  a  dozen  questions,"  and  the  statement  is 
made  that  "natural  ability,  appearance,  ex- 
perience   and    personality"   cannot    be    found 

Criticism  of  this  examination  is  only  in- 
directly criticism  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission. It  is  first  a  criticism  of  Henry  Leg- 
ler,  head  of  the  Chicago  public  library. 
and  Prof  P.  L.  Windsor,  director  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  library.  We  did  not 
tell  them  what  the  examination  should  con- 
sist of;  they  told  us  and  they  prepared  it 

iThc  question  of  competency  to  judge 
of  fitness  in  this  case  is  an  open  one. 

'  Mr  Woods  also  says  that  no  one  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacated  place  (sixth  as- 
sistant). The  Civil  Service  Commission  had 
no  one  to  certify  and  two  appointments  were 
made  temporarily  "in  the  library  service." 

»The  dismissed  assistant  referred  to  did 
not  present  herself  for  examination.  At  this 
time.  April  24.  the  results  of  the  examination 
are  not  known. 

*The  examination  was  six  weeks  off  when 
the  editorial  in  question  was  written.  It  was 
in  nowise  a  description  of  anything,  but  a 
statement  of  a  well  established  fact. 
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and  will  mark  the  psp«rs.  Perhaps  they  are 
not  competent,  bnt  surely  it  would  be  simple 
justice  to  inform  your  readers  what  the  ex- 
amination really  was  and  just  what  you  criti- 
cise in  it,  instead  of  stating  it  is  "six  or  a 
dozen"  questions,  which  is  a  slurring  un- 
truth I  hardly  excusable  in  a  serious  profes- 
sional publication.  The  state  dvil  service 
commission  does  not  make  it  a  rule  to  give 
out  examination  questions,  but  we  are  send- 
ing you  a  set  of  those  used  in  the  examina- 
tion of  March  21,  so  that  if  you  are  disposed 
to  make  a  fair  criticism  of  the  examination 
of  March  21.  you  have  the  opportunity  to  do 


The  statement  that  experience  is  not  found 
out  in  the  examination  is  another  untruth, 
and  if  personal  qualifications  were  not  gone 
into  particularly,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  civil 
service  methods  but  of  the  judgment  of  the 
examiners.'  We  can  and  in  many  cases  do 
consider  personal  qualifications,  in  oral  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  experts.  We  could 
have  done  so  in  this  case  had  the  examiners 
recommended  it. 

Now  1  revert  to  the  first  part  of  your  ar- 
ticle where  you  deplore  the  necessity  of 
graduates  of  the  state  university  library 
school  being  compelled  to  take  a  civil  service 
examination  before  being  certified  to  a  classi- 
fied position.  You  say  such  graduate 
must  sit  for  an  examination  before  the  civil 
service  commission  to  find  out  if  the  diploma 
tells  the  truth.  Such  a  diploma  is  not  ques- 
tioned in  any  library  outside  of  Illinois,  but 
within  the  borders  there  is  a  fear  in  the  civil 
service  commission  lest  "a  graduate  may  have 
been  favored  in  being  graduated  or  become 
stole  since  the  degree  was  conferred." 

The  words  which  you  attribute  to  the 
civil  service  commission  were  never  uttered 
by  a  member  or  representative  of  this  com- 
mission. They  must  have  originated  in  the 
brain  of  a  person  who  knows  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  theory  or  practice  of  civil  service,* 
University  library  graduates  are  required  to 
take  civil  service  examinations  because  it  is 
the  theory  and  requirement  of  the  law  that 

I  The  statement  referred  to  reads : 

"Natural    ability,    appearance,    personality, 

and   experience   cannot   be   found   out   by   six 

or  by  a  dozen  questions  under  civil  service 

rules,  and  yet  they  are  prime  requisites  in  li- 

*  The  examination  Is  not  unlike  the  ordinary 
examination  given  to  librarians,  fair  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  education  hut  in  no  way 
showing  the  personality  of  the  applicant,  be- 
cause it  can't  be  done. 

'  Examiners  are  not  supposed  to  know 
who  is  being  examined. 

•  They  were  said  to  the  editor  by  one  in 
the  Civil  Service  office  who  said  he  repre- 
sented the  Commission. 


all  citizens  who  are  competent  and  who  seek 
state  employment  shall  compete  >  in  practical 
tests  of  their  ability  and  those  proved  by  that 
test  to  be  the  most  competent  shall  be  cer- 
tified first  A  diploma  from  the  university 
certainly  counts  strongly  for  every  graduate 
who  takes  the  test  which  Prof  Windsor  for 
years  has  conducted.' 
In  conclusion  let  me  echo  your  last  para- 

5raph:  "Zeal  without  knowledge,  in  're- 
ormers'  is  as  often  as  not,  as  bad  as  knowl- 
edge without  zeal."  And  let  me  say  I  have 
seldom  seen  less  knowledge  or  more  misdi- 
rected zeal  displayed  than  in  your  criticism 
of  civil  service. 

You  say  you  have  always  been  opposed  to 
civil  service  in  libraries,  and  I  say  that  your 
desire  to  find  arguments  to  support  your  op- 
position has  blinded  you  to  plain  facts  in  the 
State  library  service. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  politics  will 
deny  that  pull  and  not  merit  will  usually 
control  appointments  in  the  public  service 
where  the  law  does  not  rigidly  impose  a 
merit  system.  If  the  state  civil  service  law 
is  observed  in  the  state  library  there  will  be 
a  competent  staff  there  chosen  for  ability 
alone,  and  were  it  not  for  the  civil  service 
law  this  result,  which  I  believe  you  warmly 
desire,  would  not  soon  be  achieved.' 
Yours   respectfully, 

J  AS.    H.    BURDCTT, 

President. 
Statb  Civn.  Sekvice  Commission. 


Chica 
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March  30,  1914. 

Answer  was  made  to  this  as  follows : 
April  10,  1914. 
President  James  H.  Burdett 

State  Civil  Service  Commission, 
1542,  608  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 
Dear  Sir : 

I  have  your  letter  of  recent  date  with  its 
enclosure  which  you  asked  to  have  printed 
in  Public  Librawes.  I  have  taken  time  to 
consider  carefully  this  matter  so  as  to  help 
the  situation,  regardless  of  personal  bias.  I 
discussed  the  subject  with  and  laid  all  the 
correspondence  before  a  well  known  gentle- 
man,   prominent    in    civil    service    endeavor 

'  But  they  don't  do  it.  Teachers  in  the 
university,    normal    schools    and   other   insti- 

>  Rather  hard  on  those  who  have  not 
been  students  under  Mr  Windsor.  Why  not 
let  his  graduates  have  it  in  the  first  place? 

»The  staff  at  present,  with  one  exception, 
in  the  Illinois  library  service,  have  all  been 
appointed  solely  on  merit  and  not  because  of 
Civil  Service  law.  The  Civil  Service  com- 
mission has  had  no  one  to  certify  up  to  date. 
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tbronghout  the  countfy,  and  I  b^  to  say  to 
you  that  he  agreed  with  me  that  neither  the 
cause_  of  civil  service  nor  library  conditions 
in  Illinois  under  civil  service  would  be  bene- 
fited by  printing  your  communication  and  be 
advised  against  publishing  it. 

When  1  wrote  you  before,  I  told  you  as 
courteously  as  I  knew  how  and  in  all  sincer- 
ity, that  I  should  be  glad  to  give  space  to 
any  argument  touching  the  matter  which  you 
might  wish  to  offer.  I  think  the  letter  you 
have  written  can  hardly  be  called  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  civil  service.  It  is  a.  per- 
sonal attack  on  my  veracity.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  cause  of  civil  service,  the  standing 
of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  nor 
its  president,  would  be  advanced  by  its  publi- 

PuELic  LiBKARiES  is  maintained  as  a  pro- 
fessional technical  journal  and  I  am  sure 
that  its  readers  scattered  as  they  are  all  over 
the  world,  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe, 
in  India,  Australia.  Japan,  South  America,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  a  controversy  over  the 
respective  veracity  of  the  president  of  the 
Illinois  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
editor  of  Public  Libraries.  If  the  readers 
were  confined  to  Illinois  the  case  would  be 
different,  and  I  should  be  more  than  glad  to 
give  it  the  widest  publicity,  but  when  I  think 
of  the  disinterested  others  I  am  inclined  to 
keep  our  disagreement  away  from  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Answering  personally  your  accusations  I 
have  this  to  say:  When  I  was  asked  last 
November  to  visit  the  Illinois  Stale  Library 
to  advise  with  the  librarian  as  to  what  was 
needed  to  better  the  service,  I  went,  and  after 
carefully  looking  into  the  records  and  con- 
ditions of  the  work,  I  advised  ihe  dismissal 
of  the  incompetents  whom  I  found  there. 
I  have  since  kept  in  very  close  touch  with 
all  that  has  been  done,  and  in  stating  the  case 
to  the  Illinois  librarians,  through  Public  Li- 
BKAKIES,  I  tried  to  state  fairly  the  conditions 
as  I  believed  them  to  be.  As  I  told  you  in 
my  former  letter,  there  were  no  falsehoods 
used,  because  a  falsehood  means  an  inten- 
tional deceit,  nor  was  there  "distortion"  nor 
any  "innuendoes"  nor  personal  criticism  of 
Mr  Legler  nor  Mr  Windsor,  nor  anybody 
else.     There  was   no   "slurring  untruth"  any- 


I.  I  beg 

to  say  that  they  came  to  me  in  a  telephone 
conversation  wilh  one  who  said  he  repre- 
sented the  Commission  when  I  asked  to  be 
connected  wilh  some  one  in  the  office  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  who  could  give  me 
the  information  I  was  seeking. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  tone,  con- 
tents and  individual  statements  in  your  letter 
force  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
belter  for  the  reputation  of  the  Civil  Service 


Commission  and  the  library  affairs  of  Illi- 
nois, if  it  were  not  lent  broadcast.  Fairness 
and  editorial  courtesy  require  that  a  rejoin- 
der to  a  statement  be  given  as  wide  a  circu- 
lation as  the  original  statement  but  if  this  is 
done  in  this  case,  fairness  a]so  requires  tluU 
the  whole  correspondence  be  used,  and  that 
the  rejoinder  be  subjected  to  editorial  cooi- 
roent  to  refute  the  error  it  contains.  Neither 
the  first  letter  which  went  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Library  Bureau,  nor  your 
letter  in  duplicate  to  him  and  to  me,  adds 
anything  of  vital  interest  to  the  merits  of  the 
civil  service  touching  libraries  in  Illinois,  and 
that  is  the  major  topic,  not  personalities. 
Yours  very  truly, 

M.  E.  Ahekn. 

In  reply  to  this  President  Burdett 
stated  among  other  choice  things : 

In  your  publication  you  have  unjustly  and 
untruthfully  criticised  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  you  now  refuse  to  publish 
our  reply.     .     .     . 

Since  President  Burdett  wishes  the 
readers  of  Public  Libraries  and  those 
interested,  to  know  what  a  really  fine 
brand  of  Civil  Service  he  furnishes,  the 
statement  is  given  space,  not  because  it 
offers  any  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
part  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
state  under  his  jurisdiction,  but  simply 
to  show  how  weak  a  thing  Civil  Service 
is  when  administered  in  such  a  spirit. 


With  truth,  fairness,  and  kindliness 
throughout  an  entertaining  narrative,  and 
if  the  characters  are  forceful  and  strong 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  adverse 
criticism.  What  we  wish  to  reject  are 
those  luke  warm  books  so  weak  in  their 
portrayal  of  good  and  so  equally  weak 
in  their  portrayal  of  wrong  that  they 
leave  no  impressions  behind  them;  also 
those  improbable  stories  sometimes 
thrilling,  sometimes  sentimental,  and  the 
vicious  tales  of  criminal  adventure  and 
excitement  which  have  no  place  what- 
soever. For  the  misinterpretations  of 
life  acquired  through  inferior  juvenfle 
reading  hinder  in  varying  degree  the  de- 
velopment which  we  seek,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
influence  for  good  which  early  reading 
may  have  in  imparting  to  the  child  stand- 
ards and  ideals  which  will  result  in  bet- 
ter citizenship. 
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News  from  the  Field 
But 

Elizabeth  L.  Davis,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S.,  '13- 
'14,  will  go  to  Mount  Holyoke  College 
library  in  September  as  general  assist- 
ant. 

Florence  I.  Hobnes,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S. 
L.  S.  '12,  has  been  engaged  to  assist 
temporarily  in  the  cataloging  and  gen- 
eral work  of  Middlebury  College  library, 

Edna  L.  Gilmore,  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  since  1906, 
has  resigned  her  position  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  Maine  historical  society 
at  Portland. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Hudson,  Mass.,  records  a  circu- 
lation of  42,028  v.,  with  10,630  v.  on  the 
shelves,  of  which  only  434  were  new 
books  added  during  the  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  records  a 
circulation  of  78,437  v.,  with  55,688  v. 
in  the  library,  69.6  per  cent  fiction.  Bor- 
rowers' circulation,  5,322. 

Oara  A.  Jones,  who  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  the  Warwick  (Mass.) 
free  library  afto*  33  years  of  service, 
will  continue  as  trustee  and  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  board.  During  her 
librarianship  the  library  has  grown  from 
1,700  to  5,800  volumes.  Warwick  is  one 
of  the  banner  towns  of  the  state  in  re- 
eard  to  circulation  which  last  year  was 
9.5  per  head  of  the  population.  Circu- 
lation 4,531,  population  (1910)  477.  The 
people  of  Warwick  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  her  many  years  of  faithful 
service  by  the  gift  of  $75  in  gold  irom 
60  contributors. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  for  1913  contains  four 
interesting  reproductions  of  works  of  art 
owned  by  the  library.  A  notable  paint- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Selkirks  by  Bier- 
stadt;  the  Whaleman  statue,  by  Bela 
Pratt,  which  stands  in  the  library 
grounds ;  "The  black  sheep,"  by  Francis 
D.  Millet,  who  was  to  have  put  in  the 
mural  decorations  of  our  building;  and 
"Une  Epave,"  by  Qement  N.  Swift 


There  have  been  various  loan  exhibi- 
tions of  paintings  through  the  year 
which  have  been  of  interest  and  attract- 
ed a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  art 
students,  and  the  people  of  tb.t  city. 
These  were  obtained  throi^  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  federation  of 
arts. 

A  municipal  reference  department  has 
been  inaugurated  which  has  given  good 
service  to  the  city  oflicials. 

A  good  work  is  being  done  with  the 
fore^  books,  especially  French,  Por- 
tuguese, Yiddish  and  Armenian.  Lately 
large  additions  have  been  made  to  our 
Greek  and  Polish  collections. 

Lectures  have  been  arranged  for  the 
season  of  1913-1914  so  that  a  course  of 
over  20  has  been  provided.  These  lec- 
tures, during  the  past  year,  have  been 
attended  by  audiences  to  the  full  capac- 
ity of  the  lecture  room,  and  on  movii^ 
the  lectures  to  a  larger  auditorium,  an 
average  attendance  of  about  700  has  re- 
sulted. 

The  usual  work  has  been  carried  on 
with  satisfactory  results  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  library,  and  the  cir- 
culation has  been  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. During  the  last  two  ^rs  the  aver- 
age increase  in  circolatxm  each  year 
has  been  about  25,000.  Great  freedom 
in  the  use  of  books,  both  by  residents 
and  non-residents  has  been  allowed,  and 
there  is  probably  the  minimum  of  restric- 
tions. 

Centnl  Adandc 

E.  L.  Pearson,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  written  "The  Librarian"  col- 
umn in  the  Boston  Transcript,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  The  Nation,  New  York  City. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  records  the 
number  of  volumes  14,021,  circulation, 
31,053.  No  record  is  kept  of  reference 
use.  A  reading  room  has  been  opened 
at  the  Lincoln  school. 

Willard  P.  Lewis,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S. 
L.  S.  '13,  and  Harriet  E.  Stilbnan  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  were  married  on 
April  9.     Mr  Lewis,  who  is  at  present 
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librarian  of  the  Albany  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  will 
go  to  Waco,  Tex.,  on  Sept.  1,  as  libra- 
rian of  Baylor  University  library. 

The  Public  library  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbta  is  preparing  an  analytical  cata- 
log of  the  Columbia  historical  society  rec- 
ords. The  Library  of  Congress  is  print- 
ing the  cards  and  sets  may  be  purchased 
by  those  having  sets  of  the  Columbia  his- 
torical society  records. 

Minna  E.  Sears  has  been  appointed 
first-assistant  in  the  Cataloging  division 
of  the  Reference  department  of  the  New 
York  public  library.  Miss  Sears  is  a 
graduate  of  Purdue  university,  B.  S.  and 
M.  S.,  Illinois  library  school,  B.  L.  S. 
She  was  assistant  cataloger.  University 
of  Illinois,  1901-3;  head  cataloger,  Bryn 
Mawr  college,  1903-7 ;  traveled  and  was 
engaged  in  bibliographical  work  abroad, 
1907-8;  head  cataloger,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1909-14. 

Robert  A.  Campbell  has  been  appoint- 
ed librarian  of  the  Municipal  reference 
branch  of  the  New  York  public  library. 
This  branch  has  been  recently  placed 
under  the  management  of  the  Public 
library  by  the  Board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  ind  has  been  allotted 
quarters  in  the  new  Municipal  building. 
Mr  Campbell  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  A.  B.,  1906,  and 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  vari- 
ous localities  in  municipal  and  legislative 
reference  work.  He  was  legislative  ref- 
erence librarian  in  California,  1910-11, 
and  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  state 
board  of  public  affairs  1911-1914. 

On  April  6,  the  New  York  public 
library  opened  a  station  in  the  General 
library  of  Columbia  university. 

This  station  will  be  primarily  for  the 
circulation  of  books  to  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  university  and  will  be 
open  every  week  day.  Three  thousand 
books,  in  chaise  of  an  experienced  libra- 
rian, will  form  the  initial  collection, 
which  will  be  changed  or  increased  as 
occasion  demands. 

The  station  may  borrow  books  from 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  Circulation 


department,  through  which  about  80,000 
titles  are  available.  An  author  catak^ 
of  the  books  on  the  shelves  will  be  kept 
at  the  station,  and  printed  lists  will  facilt7 
tate  the  borrowing  of  books  from  other 
branches. 

Centnl 

Arabella  Woods,  Des  Moines,  la.,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Chariton,  la.,  to  succeed 
Katherine  Terrill,  who  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Burlington  library. 

Charles  E.  Graves,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S.,  '13, 
has  been  appointed  exchange  assistant 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  library. 

Vilhelm  Slomann,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S.,  '14. 
has  gone  to  the  John  Crerar  library,  Chi- 
cago, as  temporary  assistant.  He  ex- 
pects to  finish  his  library  school  course 
in  absentia. 

The  Public  library  of  Gary,  Ind.,  has 
just  finished  the  first  five  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  following  record:  book 
circulation,  544,637  volumes ;  readers, 
188,304;  pietures  loaned,  8,373;  club 
room  use,  2,468.  There  are  three  branch 
libraries  in  addition  to  the  central  build- 
ing in  operation. 

The  ann-'L, report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  ainton,  la.,  records  a  registra- 
tion of  9,447,  of  which  302  was  gained 
last  year.  »..irculation,  75,726,  much  of 
which  was  through  the  public  schools 
and  a  number  of  stations  tn  the  factories, 
fire  houses,  etc.  The  duplicate  pay  col- 
lection at  two  cents  a  day,  brought  in 
$23.05.  The  income  for  the  year  was 
$8,787  and  expenditures  $6,239. 

The  Kansas  City  public  library  has 
prepared  address  labels  for  use  in  send- 
ing and  receiving  books  by  parcel  post. 
The  outgoing  label  has  the  library  ad- 
dress, notification  to  postmaster  to  re- 
turn, stating  postage  required;  the 
branch  label  has  parcel  post  rates  for 
sending  up  to  five  pounds  weight.  The 
return  slip  has  the  same  information 
printed  on  tt,  in  addition  to  the  library 
address. 
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The  plans  prepared  by  Paul  P.  Cret 
of  Philadelphia  for  a  new  main  library 
building  for  Indianapolis  have  been 
adopted.  The  plans  show  an  impressive 
structure  which  is  to  cost  $427,500, 
which  is  nearly  $75,000  less  than  the 
sum  available  for  the  building.  Edwin 
H-  Anderson,  director  of  libraries  in 
New  York  City,  (a  native  of  Indiana.) 
was  a  member  of  the  jury  of  Eastern 
architects  who  made  the  final  selection 
of  plans. 

In  the  assembly  room  of  the  Central 
public  library,  St.  Louis,  a  group  of 
children  meets  every  two  weeks  to  listen 
to  a  talk  by  the  director  of  the  School 
of  fine  arts,  Washington  university.  St. 
Louis.  Mr  Wuerpel,  the  director,  has 
been  discussing  a  series  of  pictures 
loaned  to  the  children's  room  by  the  Art 
museum.  There  has  been  an  average  at- 
tendance of  60  children,  chiefly  boys, 
who,  bubbling  over  with  information 
concerning  the  subjects  of  the  talk,  are 
learning  how  to  look  at  a  picture. 

South 

A  new  newspaper  and  civi'-s-room  was 
opened  in  the  Public  library  of  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  March  30. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  r  -;ords  num- 
ber of  volumes  as  29,736,  circulation 
144,570;  with  9,314  cardholders,  the  li- 
brary being  open  307  days  ^f  the  year. 
There  have  been  20  class-room  libraries 
distributed,  and  two  sub  branches  were 
opened  in  the  offices  of  improvement  as- 
Rociations.  Amount  paid  for  books,  $5,- 
112;  for  salaries  and  labor,  $6,353;  for 
binding,  $1,029. 

The  year  ending  December  21,  1913, 
marked  the  close  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful years  in  the  history  of  the  Public 
library,  Lexington,  Ky.  More  books 
were  borrowed  for  home  reading  (the 
total  increase  in  circulation  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  being  2,(84),  and  there  was 
a  lai^er  attendance  in  the  reading  rooms. 

The  Newark  charging  system  was  in- 
stalled and  went  into  effect  the  last  week 
in  December.    A  change  was  also  made 


in  lighting  the  reading  rooms  by  raising 
the  chandeliers  to  within  four  feet  of  the 
ceiling  and  using  40  Watt  lamps;  this 
has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

A  free  lecture  course  was  given  in 
February  and  March.  There  were  11 
lectures  on  various  subjects,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  135. 

An  interesting  historical  exhibit  was 
arranged  for  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  historical  association.  The  library 
was  also  used  for  meetings  of  teachers 
of  the  city  schools,  medical  associations, 
etc.,  and  one  exhibit  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful paintings,  work  principally  of 
Western  artists,  was  given  here  in  De- 
cember. 

Pacific  Coast 

The  Seattle  public  library  opened  on 
January  1, 1914,  its  eighth  branch  library, 
located  on  Queen  Anne  Hill.  The  build- 
ing is  a  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  beii^ 
Seattle's  fifth  branch  from  this  source, 
and  is  English  scholastic  Gothic  in  de- 
sign. The  material  used  was  red  burlap 
brick,  with  terra  cotta  trimmings  and 
slate  roof. 

The  main  floor  is  partly  divided  by 
glass,  each  side  of  the  delivery  desk,  into 
a  children's  room  and  an  adult  reference 
room,  the  open-shelf  room  being  back  of 
the  delivery  desk.  Also  on  the  main 
floor  are  the  story-hour  room,  a  small 
work  room,  and  the  librarian's  office  and 
staff  room  with  kitchenette.  Semi-indi- 
rect lights  are  used  throughout. 

In  the  basement  is  an  auditorium,  with 
outside  entrance,  seating  120  people. 

Adele  M.  Field,  for  a  number  of  years 
a  member  of  the  library  board  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  removed  by  Mayor  Gill, 
as  Miss  Field  declined  to  resign.  The 
reason  given  by  the  mayor  for  the  re- 
moval is  that  there  was  a  favoritism 
shown  to  employes  brought  from  the 
East,  and  a  discrimination  shown  against 
local  applicants.  It  was  also  said  that 
salaries  in  certain  departments  are  too 
high,  while  others  arc  too  low,  and  that 
Miss  Field  has  upheld  the  line  of  dis- 
crimination. 
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Three  new  branches  were  opened  in 
the  Toronto  public  library  system  in 
1913.  Books  purchased,  24,552.  Cir- 
culation among  children  108,495  v. 
Books  used  in  reference  libraries,  190,- 
747  V. 

The  J.  Ross  Robertson  historical  col- 
lection has  been  greatly  added  to,  and 
now  has  1,961  prints  illustrating  the  his- 
torical development  of  Canada. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
braiy  of  Ottawa,  ui^es  the  need  of  en- 
largmg  the  central  library,  and  of  two 
more  branches  located  in  the  parts  of 
the  city  now  without  adequate  library 
service.  There  were  eight  large  cases 
of  books  received  by  the  library  as  a 
gift  from  Miss  Frances  Hemming,  The 
gift  contains  many  valuable  volumes  in 
French  and  English.  Lists  of  standard 
books  of  fiction  in  different  departments 
of  the  library  will  be  published.  They 
will  be  available  not  only  for  Ottawa  but 
for  other  libraries  in  Canada.  A  steady 
increase  in  circulation  of  books  is  re- 
ported. 

Fordgn 

Karen  Seip,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S.,  '13-'14, 

has  received  an  appointment  as  assistant 

in    the    Bei^ens    Offentlige    Bibliotek, 

Bergen,  Norway. 

Alfhild  A.  Smith,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S.  '13- 
'14,  has  been  notified  of  her  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  in  the  Trondnjems 
Folkebibliotek,  Trondhjem,  Norway. 

Astrid  Hartmann,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S.  '13- 
'14,  will  return  to  her  former  position 
in  the  Trondhjems  Folkebibliotdc, 
Trondhjem,  Norway,  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Harald  H.  Lassen,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S., 
'11-'12,  has  resigned  his  position  as  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  Kjobenhavns 
Kommunens  Folkebibliotekes  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Biblioteket  for  Vejle  By 
og  Amt,  Vejle,  Denmark. 

Maja  Schaanning,  N.  Y,  S.  L.  S.,  *12- 
'13,  has  resigned  her  position  as  acting 


librarian  of  the  Folkebibliotek,  Trondh- 
jem, Norway,  to  accrat  the  librarianship 
of  the  Kristiansand  Folkebibliotek.  Miss 
Schaanning  will  b^^  her  new  work  on 
July  1. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Imperial 
library  of  Japan  shows  the  books  on  the 
shelves  to  number  293,197,  of  whidi 
5,603  were  added  during  the  year.  Num- 
ber of  readers  in  the  library,  226,918. 
Number  of  books  read,  999,170,  an  in- 
crease of  9,701  over  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  books  circulated  66,740  were  Eu- 
ropean books. 

The  Royal  library  building  in  Berlin, 
which  was  b^un  in  1904,  was  dedicated 
March  22,  The  building  cost  $3,000,000 
and  will  house  not  only  the  Royal  library 
of  1,500,000  volumes  and  the  University 
library,  300,000  volumes,  but  will  also  be 
the  home  of  the  Royal  academy  of 
science.  The  lai^  central  reading  room 
is  a  most  interesting  feature  and  per- 
haps the  most  impressive  of  the  vast 
edifice.  The  architect  was  Baron  von 
Ihne,  court  architect. 

It  is  reported  that  a  newspaper  library 
is  to  be  established  in  Paris  where  every 
newspaper  and  periodical  published  in 
France  wiH  be  filed  and  catal<^ed.  The 
scheme  has  the  approval  of  the  educa- 
tional committee.  There  are  nearly  9,000 
newspapers  and  periodicab  in  France, 
most  of  them  dailies,  so  extensive  room 
for  growth  will  be  a  requisite. 


For  Sale:  A  complete  file  of  Harper's 
magazine,  from  the  first  number  to  date. 
First  44  volumes  bound.  Set  includes  many 
duplicates.  M.  F.  W.  1526  Fargo  Av.,  Chi- 
cago. 

For  Sale:  Eighteen  volumes  of  the  North 
American  Review  vols.  148-162,  inclusive. 
handsomely  bound  in  black  cloth  with  roan 
backs  and  corners,  as  new.  for  SO  cents  a 
volume.  Address  Lucy  L.  Pleasants.  Li- 
brarian, Elisha  D.  Smith  Library,  Mena- 
sha.  Wis. 

For  Sale:  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  9th 
ed.,  29  vols..  'A  mor.  Universal  Encyclo- 
pedia. (1900)  12  vols.  W  mor.  Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia  (1897)  IS  vols.,  all 
leather.  All  of  these  sets  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Address  Vera  J.  Snook,  Red- 
dicks  Library.  Ottawa,  Illinois. 
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Vacation  Reading* 
Prof  Lucjr  H.  Salmon,  Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  archdeacon  stood  by  the  window 
of  his  cell,  Victor  Hugo  tells  us,  and 
looked  out  on  the  great  towers  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  gazed  in  silence  at  the  im- 
mense structure;  then,  stretching  his 
right  hand  towards  the  printed  book  ly- 
ing open  on  the  table  and  pointing  with 
his  left  hand  towards  the  cathedral,  he 
sighed,  and  looking  sadly  from  the  book 
to  the  church  exclaimed,  "Alas,  this  will 
kill  that!  The  book  will  overthrow  the 
edifice." 

The  college  professor  looked  about  his 
study.  He  saw  an  old-fashioned  mahog- 
any secretary-bookcase  that  reached 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  a  late  Victorian 
black  walnut  roll-top  desk,  an  early 
twentieth  century  oak  flat-top  desk,  six 
files,  pigeon-holes  and  cases  for  papers, 
a  card  catalog,  a  typewriter,  a  stenog- 
rapher's copy-holder,  and  in  one  comer 
a  huge  basket  filled  to  overflowing  with 
"clipped"  newspapers. 

Looking  more  closely  at  his  fiat-top 
desk,  the  college  professor  saw  on  it  his 
calendar  of  engagements  with  its  dates 
for  college  committee  meetings,  for  pub- 
lic civic  hearings  to  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  playgrounds,  the  collection  of 
garbage  and  the  erection  of  a  new  high 
school,  and  for  appointments  with  stud- 
ents anxious  to  know  of  ways  of  earn- 
ing money  during  the  next  college  vaca- 
tion. "Alas,"  said  the  professor  as  he 
idly  turned  the  pages  of  the  only  book 
that  lay  on  his  crowded  desk,  "that  will 
kill  this.     The  desk  will  kill  the  book." 

•An  address  given  before  the  Eastern  Col- 
lege librarians  at  Columbia  university,  Nor 
vember  29,  1913, 


The  thoughts  of  the  college  professor 
again  wandered  from  his  own  study  to 
the  college  with  which  he  was  connected 
and  to  the  many  interests  within  its  en- 
closure that  in  the  minds  of  its  students 
were  rivals  of  the  book, — to  the  gymna- 
sium, the  athletic  field,  and  the  stadium, 
to  the  dramatic  and  the  musical  organ- 
izations, the  phonograph,  secret  societies, 
social  interests,  the  annual  "prom,"  to  re- 
ligious work  and  to  the  general  so-called 
"extra-academic"  activities.  He  thought 
of  the  competition  with  the  book  within 
the  field  of  interests  that  were  by  gen- 
eral consent  considered  intellectual, — 
of  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  the 
short  story,  the  Sunday  paper,  the  lit- 
erature sent  out  by  educational,  religious, 
and  charitable  societies,  and  of  the  re- 
]>orts,  proceedings,  and  papers  of  a  mul- 
titude of  miscellaneous  organizations. 
He  thought  of  the  rival  interests  pre- 
sented by  the  community  in  which  the 
college  was  located,— of  the  theater  lit- 
tle and  big,  the  moving  picture,  the  trav- 
elog, the  society  dance,  the  visiting 
dramatic  and  musical  clubs  of  other 
colleges,  the  ball  game,  the  boat  race, 
bulletins  of  baseball  scores  in  cities  a 
thousand  miles  away,  the  half  holiday 
given  in  the  town  for  the  opening  of  the 
baseball  season,  the  automobile,  the  air 
ship,  and  the  trip  to  Europe  always  in- 
vited by  the  arriving  and  departing 
steamer. 

He  saw  from  his  window  the  two- 
family  and  the  three-family  house,  and 
the  apartment  house  where  the  living 
room  had  superseded  the  library  and 
the  substitution  of  portieres  for  doors 
had  made  quiet  reading  impossible.  He 
even  saw  a  row  of  houses  built  for  col- 
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lege  professors,  not  one  of  them  having 
a  room  for  library  or  study. 

The  language  that  he  heard  about  him 
was  not  that  of  literature  but  of  busi- 
ness, of  the  theater,  of  golf,  of  foot  ball 
and  base  ball,  of  "the  game"  in  general. 
The  words  and  phrases  most  often  on 
the  lips  of  his  friends  were  "activity," 
"competition,"  "efficiency,"  and  "the 
strenuous  life."  Friends  greeting  each 
other  after  a  vacation  inquired,  he  re- 
membered, not  "what  have  you  read  this 
summer,"  but  "have  you  had  a  good 
time,"  "what  have  you  been  doing," 

Depressed  and  discouraged  as  he 
thought  of  the  rivals  of  the  book  within 
and  without  his  own  study  and  the  col- 
lege wall,  he  cried  in  despair,  "Alas,  the 
book  is  fighting  a  losing  fight  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age."  But  once  more  his 
mind  turned  to  the  abbot  in  his  high 
tower.  The  abbot  had  been  mistaken, 
— the  book  had  not  killed  the  edifice. 
Gathering  into  itself  the  ever-chang- 
ing but  ever-inspiring  ideals  of  man- 
kind the  edifice  still  soared  heaven- 
ward. The  book  had  complemented  it 
and  explained  it,  but  it  had  not  sup- 
planted it.  Might  there  not  be  hope 
for  the  book  in  its  turn? 

Discouragement  is  ever  with  us. — 
there  might  be  hope  for  the  book,  but 
was  there  hope  for  the  college  student 
in  his  relation  to  the  book?  A  friend 
had  recently  lamented  to  him  that  col- 
lege students  do  not  read,  that  they  do 
not  read  the  right  books,  that  they  do 
not  read  as  much  as  he  used  to  read  in 
college,  that  they  do  not  read  the  same 
books  that  he  used  to  read.  But  as  the 
abbot  had  been  mistaken,  might  not  the 
friend  in  his  turn  be  mistaken,  and  might 
not  an  inquiry  show  that  reading  among 
college  students  had  not  altogether  b<>- 
come  a  tradition?  And  so  the  inquiry 
was  made. 

At  the  opening  of  the  current  academic 
year  about  100  students  in  three  classes 
were  asked  to  present  lists  of  the  books 
read  during  the  previous  summer  va- 
cation. 

The  result  shows  that  the  college 
student    stands   acquitted   on   the    first 


count  in  the  indictment.  The  lists  rep- 
resent a  total  of  356  different  authors 
read,  and  642  distinct,  named  books,  in 
addition  to  "a  little  poetry,"  "much  poet- 
ry," "two  or  three  dozen  novels,  the 
names  of  which  I  can  not  remember," 
"a  few  modem  novels,"  "a  collection  of 
short  stories,"  "translations  from  the 
French,"  and  "several  French  works." 

The  second  charge  that  college  students 
do  not  read  the  right  books  is  not  so 
quickly  dismissed.  What  are  "the  right 
books?"  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
books  have  a  definite,  fixed,  and  abso- 
lute value.  Yet  a  book,  like  a  fact,  has 
in  and  of  itself  no  value  apart  from  its 
association  with  specific  conditions. 
There  are  no  "important  facts"  and  no 
"unimportant  facts;"  no  fact  is  in  and 
of  itself  either  important  or  unimportant 
— it  gains  importance  only  through  its 
association  with  other  facts,  and  loses 
its  importance  through  separation  from 
them.  No  period  in  history  can  be  con- 
sidered more  suitable  than  any  other  pe- 
riod either  for  advanced  or  for  elemen- 
tary students — prehistoric  Europe,  the 
question  of  investiture  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Italian  renaissance  may  be  made 
clear  to  a  child.  On  the  other  hand,  dis- 
tinguished scholars  may  spend  years  of 
patient  investigation  in  an  efifort  to  de- 
termine the  precise  date  of  the  birth  of 
Columbus — a  fact  in  and  of  itself  of  no 
importance,  but  essential  in  determining 
the  age  of  Columbus  when  he  made  his 
first  voyage  to  the  new  world  and  there- 
fore in  estimating  his  indebtedness  to 
Toscanelli. 

So  it  is  with  books.  The  readii^  of 
Shakespeare  does  not  make  a  man  wise, 
nor  is  a  person  necessarily  ignorant  even 
if  he  has  never  read  a  single  play  of 
Shakespeare.  The  five-foot  shelf  does 
not  educate  a  person,  while  a  man  may 
be  well  educated  and  yet  never  have  read 
a  single  book  on  ^is  much-talked-of 
shelf.  The  same  book  may  be  read  by 
different  individuals,  each  one  of  whom 
finds  in  it  the  special  intellectual  food 
he  seeks — the  same  work  of  fiction  may 
provide  for  varying  tastes  dther  plot, 
description,    character    study,    literary 
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style,  or  historic  background ;  each  reader 
Btids  in  it  what  he  seeks. 

We  may  read  the  same  books  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  entirely  difiFerent  ob- 
jects. If  we  once  read  our  Dickens  for 
the  story,  and  wept  over  Little  Nell, 
laughed  at  Pickwick,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
ultimate  happiness  of  David  Copperfield, 
we  read  our  Dickens  today  with  an  even 
more  absorbing  interest  because  of  the 
unconscious  record  it  gives  of  contempo- 
raneous English  life.  The  center  of 
gravity  has  shifted  from  Nicholas  Nick- 
elby  to  Dotheboys  Hall,  from  Oliver 
Twist  to  the  condition  of  the  English 
work  house,  and  from  little  Dorrit  to 
the  debtors'  prison  and  the  workings  of 
the  English  civil  service.  Where  we 
once  read  our  Dickens  as  literature  we 
today  read  it  as  historical  material. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  assertion  that  college  stu- 
dents do  not  read  the  right  books — it  is 
possible  to  extract  something  from  much 
so-called  trash  and  it  may  be  that  the 
college  student 

"Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

It  may  seem  begging  the  question  to 
suggest  that  even  if  many  college  stu- 
dents read  much  that  it  is  difficult  to 
class  otherwise  than  as  trash,  it  is  at  least 
open  to  discussion  whether  the  propor- 
tion of  trash  is  any  greater  or  the  trash 
any  trashier  than  it  ever  has  been.  Cer- 
tainly, children  no  longer  read  Elsie 
Dinsmore,  Oliver  Optic  has  been  ban- 
ished from  the  Boston  public  library,  Au- 
gusta J.  Evans  and  Mary  J,  Holmes  have 
disappeared.  Lord's  Beacon  lights  of  his- 
tory are  no  longer  found  in  college  cir- 
cles, and  Abbott's  biographies,  even  if 
occasionally  gratefully  remembered,  are 
no  longer  recommended. 

It  is  an  easier  task  to  state  what  stu- 
dents do  read  in  vacations  than  it  is  to 
decide  whether  they  read  the  right  books, 
and  therefore  to  disprove  in  part  the 
statement  so  frequently  made  that  col- 
lege students  read  less  than  they  for- 
merly did. 

If  fiction  predominates  in  the  lists  con- 
sidered  collectively,    it    includes    works 


used  either  in  the  original,  or  in  transla- 
tion, written  by  American,  English, 
French,  German,  Russian,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  and  Swedish  authors,  and  it  in- 
dicates a  wide  range  of  interests,  if  not 
necessarily  special  depth  of  interests;  if 
V.  V.'s  eyes  leads  the  list  of  single  books 
with  29  readers,  Dickens  has  had  31 
readers  of  16  different  works;  if  Arnold 
Bennett  and  Bernard  Shaw  are  favorites, 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  hold  their 
own  with  them,  and  Kipling  distances 
them.  If  "the  six  best  sellers"  of  to- 
day have  replaced  the  six  best  sellers  of 
yesterday,  they  have  not  crowded  out 
Aldrich  and  Howelts,  Blackmore  and 
Barrie.  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte, 
Mrs  Gaskell,  Cooper,  Hawthorne, 
Kingsley  and  Scott.  If  Boswell's  John- 
son finds  but  an  occasional  reader,  the 
lives  of  Helen  Keller,  John  Muir.  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  and  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington are  read  by  scores.  Homer,  Vir- 
gil, Dante,  Milton  and  Shakespeare  live 
in  perennial  youth  on  the  study  tables 
of  the  college  student  of  today,  as  they 
did  yesterday,  and  as  presumably  they 
will  do  tomorrow. 

This  has  in  part  suggested  an  answer 
to  the  charge  that  the  college  student  of 
today  does  not  read  the  same  books  as 
did  the  college  student  of  yesterday. 
This  is  in  a  measure  true.  Yet  the  inter- 
est in  the  great  questions  of  life  never 
ceases  among  college  students.  If  the 
theological  questions  are  presented  to 
them  by  Winston  Churchill  rather  than 
by  Bunyan,  if  knowledge  of  the  evil  in 
life  comes  baldly  through  Brieux  rather 
than  in  the  veiled  form  of  Comus,  if 
social  conditions  are  definitely  stated  by 
Jane  Addams  rather  than  pleasantly  ig- 
nored by  Jane  Austen,  if  industrial  life 
is  laid  bare  by  the  social  sun'ey  rather 
than  described  at  arm's  length  by  George 
Eliot,  if  corruption  in  public  life  is  de- 
nounced by  Roosevelt  rather  than  jest- 
ingly tolerated  by  Horace  Walpole,  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  in  read- 
ing the  authors  of  today  they  hold  the 
earlier  writers  in  contempt  or  unduly 
glorify  modernity.  Each  generation 
speaks  in  its  own  tongue  the  eternal  ver- 
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ities  of  right  and  wrong.  We,  ourselves, 
probably  read  in  college  Carlyle  and 
Emerson.  Mil!  and  Macaulay,  Tennyson 
and  Longfellow,  George  Eliot  and  Kings- 
ley.  It  does  not  follow  that  our  taste  in 
reading  has  degenerated  or  that  we  are 
disloyal  to  old  friends  if  none  of  these 
authors  are  represented  in  our  book  dub 
and  if  some  of  these  volumes  stand  for 
months  unopened  on  our  library  shelves. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when 
college  students  today  read  Jane  Addams 
and  Mary  Antin,  Maeterlinck  and  Ibsen, 
William  James  and  Bergson,  Olive 
Schreiner  and  Ellen  Key  they  are  read- 
ing the  same  subjects,  if  not  the  same 
authors,  as  did  their  fathers  and  mothers 
as  college  students,  and  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  adding  to  them  the  subjects  that 
ever  develop  from  changing  conditions 
of  life. 

The  lists  in  themselves  show  less  re- 
flection than  perhaps  might  reasonably 
be  expected  of  interest  aroused  by  col- 
lege work:  for  the  college  student,  the 
college  opens  in  September  and  closes  in 
June.  They  also  seem  to  show  compara- 
tively little  reflection  of  many  of  the 
great  questions  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind  today^-of  the  organization  of  state 
and  church,  of  the  failures  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  democracy,  of  the  great  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  present,  of  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  questions  as 
such.  While  they  do  show  an  interest  in 
the  great  fundamental  questions  of  the 
past,  the  insight  is  not  prophetic  and  the 
question;;  of  the  future  are,  as  with  us 
all.  often  unrecognized.  The  great  con- 
structive interests  of  today  and  of  tomor- 
row make  little  appeal  to  the  college  va- 
cation reader. 

The  lists  also  seem  to  show  that  read- 
ing is  taken  up  largely  as  a  pastime 
rather  than  because  it  is  an  all-absorbing 
passion.  In  very  many  cases  neither  the 
name  nor  the  personality  of  the  author 
has  left  a  definite  impression  on  the 
reader.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
authors  of  modem  novels.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  than  one  reports  that  she  has 
read  "other  novels  whose  names  are  not 
remembered,"  one  reports  that  she  "can 


not  remember  the  names  of  half  the  silly 
'best  sellers'  read,"  and  still  another 
writes,  "I  read  two  or  three  dozen  novels 
but  cannot  remember  them  all.  I  had 
a  very  busy  summer,  so  did  not  read 
much." 

The  lists  also  show  little  concentration 
on  any  one  author  or  subject  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  student.  Few  have  read 
more  than  one  work  of  any  given  author, 
and  few  have  read  more  than  one  author 
on  any  subject. 

This  composite  picture  of  the  vacation 
reading  of  a  group  of  nearly  a  hundred 
college  students  has  been  drawn  sc»ne- 
what  in  detail  because  it  is  believed  to 
represent  fairly  well  the  vacation  reading 
of  college  students  in  general.  The  pres- 
ent situation  of  this  kind  of  reading 
seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  hopeful. 
College  students  read  much  during  the 
summer,  they  read  widely,  and  if  new 
favorites  claim  their  attention,  the  old 
favorites  receive  a  fair  share  of  interest, 
while  the  reading  done  shows  the  pro- 
tean forms  assumed  today  by  world-old 
questions,  though  probably  not  a  pro- 
phetic insight  of  the  questions  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

But  the  relative  is  not  the  absolute  and 
the  question  may  well  be  asked  whether 
vacation  reading,  with  its  minimum  of 
356  authors  and  642  miscellaneous  works 
for  about  one  hundred  students  repre- 
sents the  best  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort  involved.  Good  must  always  be 
made  better  and  we  cannot  sit  idly  down 
and  say  that  if  college  students  read  a 
good  many  books  during  the  summer  va- 
cation it  really  does  not  matter  what  or 
how  they  read.  It  does  matter  and  the 
college  must  assume  its  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. This  responsibility  the  col- 
lege has  not  wished  to  shirk  and  in  vari- 
ous ways  it  has  attempted  to  meet  it. 

At  Vassar  college  various  expedients 
have  been  tried,  not  only  to  promote  va- 
cation reading,  but  even  to  encourage  an 
interest  in  it.  The  Miscellany,  the 
monthly  periodical  issued  by  the  students, 
has  for  several  years  published  in  its 
June  number  lists  of  books  recommended 
for  vacation   reading  by  officers  of  the 
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college.  The  current  year  it  gave  lists 
furnished  it  by  IS  different  departments 
suggesting  reading  in  approximately  70 
distinct  courses,  or  on  different  aspects 
of  subjects  connected  with  them.  The 
department  of  history  publishes  a  pamph- 
let of  34  .  pages,  giving  lists  of 
books  on  40  or  more  different  phases 
of  history,  and  including  various  forms 
of  literature  bearing  on  the  same  sub- 
jects. The  departments  of  modern  lan- 
guages maintain  circulating  libraries  that 
offer  the  subscribers  to  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  best  current  liter- 
ature published  in  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish.  The  graduates  and 
former  students  of  a  prominent  girls' 
school  have  given  a  fund  in  memory  of 
the  late  principal  of  the  school,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  awarded  annually 
as  a  prize  to  the  student  who  has  best 
fulfilled  the  requirement  of  a  special 
reading  course  arranged  by  the  depart- 
ment of  English. 

It  may  he  questioned  whether  any  of 
these  expedients  has  been  wholly  suc- 
cessful in  attaining  the  end  sought — the 
students  usually  forget  to  take  home  the 
Tune  Miscellany;  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
hundred  students  questioned  seem  never 
to  have  heard  of  the  history  Suggestive 
Lists,  although  they  are  annually  spoken 
of  in  May  in  every  history  class,  posted 
on  every  college  bulletin  board  and  re- 
ferred to  in  two  pamphlets  issued  in  the 
department,  one  of  which  has  been  used 
by  practically  every  student  in  college: 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  German 
summer  circulating  library  has  varied 
from  60  to  140.  but  the  results  of  the 
plan  have  not  been  sati.";  factory  and  it 
has  been,  temporarily  at  least,  discon- 
tinued ;  the  results  of  the  circulating  li- 
braries in  the  other  modem  languages 
have  also  proved  not  commensurate  with 
the  effort  demanded  to  initiate  and  to 
maintain  them ;  there  was  not  a  single 
applicant  the  past  year  for  the  prize  of- 
fered for  reading  in  English. 

The  reasons  for  the  comparative  fail- 
ure of  students  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  these  opportunities  offered  are  in  a 
measure   understandable.      Some   travel 


abroad  and  reading  is  confined  to  guide 
books;  some  read  with  reference  to  a 
special  question,  as,  for  example,  the  stu- 
dent who  is  to  recommend  the  plays  to 
be  given  by  the  college  dramatic  society 
read  during  the  summer  practically  all 
of  the  plays  of  a  dozen  leading  dram- 
atists and  examined  those  of  a  score  of 
others,  while  the  student  who  is  to  go  as 
a  foreign  missionary  had  read  widely  on 
the  subject  of  missions;  some  have  read 
for  advanced  standing  in  college  and 
others  to  make  up  back  work ;  while  a 
few  have  found  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines sufficient  intellecttial  occupation  for 
the  summer.  A  few  say  that  they  do 
not  like  lists  and  prefer  the  freedom  of 
individual  selection — forgetting  that  no 
list  is  mandatory  and  that  all  lists  are 
suggestive.  The  prize  offered  for  read- 
ing may  have  the  opposite  effect  from 
that  intended  by  those  who  offer  it.  The 
college  student  naturally  wonders 
whether  reading  can  give  the  keen  joy 
asserted  if  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  prize 
for  its  accomplishment.  No  prize  is  of- 
fered a  college  student  for  doing  what 
he  enjoys  doing — for  walking,  dancing, 
skating,  rowing,  or  for  any  form  of  phys- 
ical exercise,  and  he  wonders  whether. 
in  college  parlance,  reading  can  be  "all 
it  is  cracked  up  to  be"  if  it  is  necessary 
to  offer  a  prize  to  accomplish  it.  More- 
over, a  prize  savors  of  professionalism 
and  the  college  student,  trained  by  his 
athletics  to  beware  of  professionalism, 
queries  whether  it  may  not  he  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  leave  reading  to  the  pro- 
fessional-— the  college  professor? 

But  the  explanation  that  does  not  ex- 
plain, while  it  may  remove  temporary 
discouragement,  does  not  suffice  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  the  discouragement. 
If  the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  vaca- 
tion reading  of  college  students  have  pro- 
cured results  altogether  incommensurate 
with  these  efforts,  is  it  possible  that  the 
effort  has  been  misdirected?  While  the 
college  has  been  attempting  to  increase 
the  quantify  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  vacation  reading,  the  heel  of  Achilles 
has  been  forgotten.  It  avails  little  to 
read  many  books,  excellent  though  they 
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may  be  in  themselves,  if  the  method  of 
reading  has  been  defective  and  therefore 
the  reading  has  been  unfruitful. 

Vacation  reading  is  but  one  symptom 
of  the  dry  rot  that  threatens  the  college. 
The  college  today  professes  to  stand  for 
culture,  though  no  one  knows  just  what 
culture  is,  and  though  its  pursuit  is  as 
elusive  as  is  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as 
an  end  in  itself.  The  feeling  is  wide- 
spread that  much  reading,  however  aim- 
less it  may  be,  produces  culture  and  it  is 
encouraged  by  the  college  for  this  reason. 
The  college,  moreover,  separates  itself 
as  far  as  possible  from  conditions  out- 
side of  the  college  and  this  spirit  of 
aloofness  thus  sanctioned  is  reflected  in 
the  detached  attitude  of  the  vacation 
reader. 

The  college  student  at  times  seems  to 
be  crushed  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone.  His  passionate  search 
for  the  meaning  of  life  is  discouraged  by 
the  college  in  its  artificial  separation  of 
college  life  from  the  activities  of  life 
that  are  continued,  but  not  begun,  beyond 
the  campus.  If  this  interest  in  life  is 
aroused  in  college,  it  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing crushed  by  the  social  circle  in  which 
he  moves  and  in  which  he  finds  a  polite 
indifference,  if  not  actual  hostility,  to  the 
awakened  consuming  zeal  for  knowl- 
edge. What  wonder  then  if  the  college 
student,  trained  by  the  college  to  seek 
culture  through  emphasis  on  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  his  reading  rather 
than  on  the  method  of  his  reading,  fails 
to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  opportu- 
nities that  are  but  half  revealed  to  him ; 
what  wonder  if  the  college  student  car- 
ries with  him  from  the  college  campus  the 
spirit  that  was  fostered  there  and  buys 
the  five-foot  shelf  when  he  sets  up  his 
household  gods. 

No  improvement  can  come  in  vacation 
reading  apart  from  improvement  in  gen- 
eral educational  spirit  and  organization, 
and  the  realization  of  this  seems  still 
remote — the  college  dreads  innovation 
as  did  the  abbot  in  his  high  tower.  Yet. 
it  seems  possible  to  foresee  the  direction 
the  improvement  is  to  take.  The  abbot 
made  no  connection  between   the  book 


and  the  edifice — each  seemed  to  him  dis- 
tinct and  apart  from  the  other;  but  the 
connection,  though  unseen  by  him,  was 
there  and  it  has  been  made  for  four  hun- 
dred and  more  years  by  those  who  read 
both  book  and  edifice. 

No  book  is  worth  reading  if  it  does 
not  lead  to  the  reading  of  another  book 
on  the  same  subject  or  on  one  akin  to  it. 
Practically  every  subject  worth  reading 
about  can  be  approached  from  the  differ- 
ent angles  of  history,  biography,  poetry, 
the  essay,  the  drama  and  other  forms  of 
literature.  The  convei^ence  of  different 
authors  and  different  form  of  literature 
at  the  focus  brings  the  white  heat  that 
transmutes  the  commonplace  in  life  into 
the  divine  enthusiasm  that  Cousin 
charges  us  religiously  to  preserve.  When 
vacation  reading  finds  a  focus  tt  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  life  of  the 
college  student. 


Discipline  and  Furniture 

W.  E.  HeiU7,  librarian.  University  of 

Wuhington,  Seattle 

In  the  January  issue  of  Public  Li- 
braries is  a  brief  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  of  eastern  col- 
lege librarians.  Some  discussion  is  re- 
corded upon  the  question  of  discipline 
in  the  college  readii^  room. 

I  felt  at  the  time  that  I  might  be  able 
to  offer  suggestions  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  that  very  vexing  problem  that 
every  college  and  university  librarian 
must  face,  especially  in  the  undergrad- 
uate institutions  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  young  people  whose  educa- 
tional career  has  not  taken  on  a  very 
serious  aspect. 

At  the  time  I  read  the  report  I  felt 
that  I  should  like  to  say  something  but 
upon  the  theory  that  a  man  should  not 
have  a  long  term  prison  sentence  for  a 
first  offence,  I  concluded  to  restrain  my- 
self and  not  break  into  print  on  the  first 
complaint  but  now  comes  a  similar  ques- 
tion of  discipline  in  a  west  coast  collie 
which  leads  me  to  justify  this  outbreak 
on  the  theory  that  a  second  offence 
makes  apparent  the  need  of  a  preventive. 
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It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  artistic 
effect  secured  by  appropriate  furniture 
for  any  public  building  does  much  to  in- 
fluence conduct  of  the  people  who  tem- 
porarily occupy  the  building  and  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  purely 
physical  form  and  arrangement  may  bfr- 
come  quite  as  effective.  Both  the  artis- 
tic and  the  physical,  have  much  to  do 
with  conduct. 

When  I  first  took  charge  of  a  uni- 
versity library,  I  was  at  once  convinced 
that  the  library  could  not  accomplish 
either  the  purpose  of  the  library — an 
orderly  relatively  quiet  place  to  study, — 
or  the  purpose  of  the  university — in- 
dividual opportunity  to  study — unless 
some  provision  could  be  made  whereby 
each  student  could  have  his  own  tabl" 
and  his  own  chair  out  of  elbow  reach  of 
his  nearest  neighbor. 

To  furnish  each  reader  an  isolated 
seat,  an  individual  table  and  a  light  at 
first  appeared  impossible,  because  of  the 
extravagant  use  of  floor  space.  All 
other  problems  involved  were  easy  of 
solution  and  in  infinite  space  this  would 
be,  but  university  libraries  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  that.  I  therefore 
set  myself  the  task  of  devising  furniture 
that  would  give  individual  tables  and 
chairs  and  yet  require  no  more  space 
than  is  necessary  when  four  or  six  or 
more  students  work  at  one  table.  All  col- 
lege librarians  know  that  the  reading 
table  problem  in  the  college  library  is  a 
very  different  one  from  that  of  the  pub- 
lic library.  Around  the  college  table  are 
groups  of  young  people,  many  or  all  of 
whom  are  personally  acquainted  and 
have  a  unity  of  interest,  while  neither 
of  these  conditions  is  likely  to  prevail 
in  the  public  library. 

When  six  young  enthusiastic  colleg- 
ians personally  acquainted,  and  with 
common  interests,  sit  at  the  same  table, 
one  result  is  soon  to  follow, — a  general 
conversation,  which  defeats  the  purposes 
of  both  library  and  college.  If  not  all 
enter  into  the  conversation,  when  some 
do,  the  others  are  driven  from  the  table 
for   self   protection.     In   my   judgment 


the  common  reading  table  in  the  colhg? 
or  university  library  is  a  failure  and  a 
serious  detriment  to  good  work  and  the 
prime  cause  of  most  disorder. 

Believing  as  I  did  in  the  necessity  of 
individual  opportunity  for  the  social 
good,  I  sought  in  the  market  for  such 
furniture  as  would  isolate  the  student 
and  at  the  same  time  economize  floor 
space.  My  friends  declared  it  impossible 
and  I  was  about  to  agree,  when  a  device 
was  suggested  that  seemed  to  make  the 
end  sought  possible. 

With  a  few  suggestions  from  a  me- 
chanic, I  designed  a  table  and  chair  that 
isolates  and  economizes.  In  the  reading 
room  of  the  University  of  Washington 
we  have  tables  that  give  each  reader  five 
square  feet  of  table  space,  three  feet 
from  right  to  left,  and  20  inches  from 
front  to  back.  Each  reader  occupies  a 
stationary  chair,  at  a  stationary  table, 
which  places  him  three  and  a  half  feet 
from  his  nearest  neighbor,  except  one 
who  sits  back  to  back  with  him.  On  this 
plan  no  more  than  two  can  get  close 
enough  to  carry  on  a  conversation  and 
for  even  the  two,  with  three  and  a  half 
feet  of  space  and  a  lamp  between  them, 
conversation  ceases  to  be  a  serious  temp- 
tation. In  short  the  furniture  alone  has 
wholly  solved  the  question  of  reading- 
room  discipline  in  a  room  seating  two 
hundred  and  fifty  readers.  Our  furni- 
ture is  not  ideal  in  any  particular  as 
furniture,  but  it  is  intensely  practical  in 
the  solution  of  a  college  library  problem. 

Is  this  plan  extravagant  of  space? 

With  the  isolation  above  described 
and  an  aisle  two  feet  wide  between  each 
two  rows  of  tables,  and  a  three  foot  aisle 
entirely  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
room,  each  reader  occupies  a  fraction 
less  than  twenty  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  and  yet  has  exclusive  use  of  five 
square  feet  of  table  space.  With  tables 
three  by  seven  feet,  each  seating  six 
readers  and  with  the  same  aisle  spaces 
between  rows  and  around  the  outer  edge 
each  reader  occupies  twenty  and  one- 
half  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  has 
only   three  and   one-half   feet   of   table 
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space  and  that  hemmed  in  and  en- 
croached upon  by  five  other  readers  at 
the  same  table.  With  most  persons,  the 
close  proximity  of  six  persons,  or  even 
four  at  a  table  3x7  absolutely  prevents 
any  concentration  of  mental  effort,  which 
is  so  essential  to  education. 

As  I  have  before  said,  the  furniture 
that  would  accomplish  the  desired  end 
was  not  to  be  had  in  the  market,  so  we 
were  compelled  to  not  only  design,  but  to 
manufacture  in  the  wood  shops  of  the 
University  such  as  was  needed.  The 
tables  and  chairs  are  not  beautiful,  yet 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  room  is  rather 
pleasing  than  objectionable.  The  chairs 
are  not  thoroughly  comfortable  and  can 
be  improved  upon,  yet  at  present  they 
are  not  at  all  uncomfortable  unless  one 
occupies  the  chair  for  several  hours  con- 
tinuously, or  desires  to  lounge  while  at 
work.  They  are  of  course  as  hard  as 
a  board,  but  just  as  soft  as  any  board, 
or  chair  that  has  a  solid  wood  seat. 

The  one  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is 
that  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the 
furniture  makes  work  easy  and  inviting, 
idleness  uninteresting,  and  disorder  dif- 
ficult. In  a  room  with  seating  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  we  have  no  annoyance 


from  the  conduct  of  the  students  and 
discipline  is  a  question  of  no  concern. 
Six  years  has  proved  its  success.  Our 
students  are  not  angels,  they  are  as  vig- 
orous a  group  of  three  thousand  young 
men  and  women,  with  as  much  red  blood 
as  can  be  found  in  the  same  number  any- 
where. With  stationary  tables  and  chairs 
two  hundred  students  can  leave  the  room 
at  one  time  and  at  the  end  of  a  class 
period  with  very  little  annoyance  to 
those  who  remain  to  continue  their 
work.  In  order,  however,  to  accomplish 
this  ease  of  getting  into  and  out  of  the 
seats,  we  can  not  use  a  four  le^ed 
table,  so  the  table  is  so  constructed  as  to 
have  but  two  points  of  contact  with  floor. 
The  tables  are  36x40  inches  with  a  par- 
tition across  the  surface,  giving  each 
reader  as  above  indicated,  5  sq.  feet  of 
table  space,  36x20  inches.  As  there  is  a 
passage  way  on  either  side  of  each  table 
and  this  passage  is  but  two  feet  wide,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  on  the  right  and 
left  of  each  table  such  upright  protec- 
tion as  will  prevent  the  passer  by  from 
disarranging  books  and  papers  upon  the 
table.  The  accompanying  drawing,  with 
specifications  will  indicate  how  the  table 
rests  upon  the  floor  and  how  the  books 
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and  papers  are  protected  from  the  pass- 
ers by  in  each  aisle.  More  comfortable 
chairs  than  the  model  here  presented 
can  be  produced  and  one  day  will  be 
produced,  which  may  be  similarly  placed 
and  will  accomplish  the  same  resiUts,  in 
fact  ordinary  chairs  may  be  used  if  made 
fast  to  the  floor. 

I  would  not,  of  course,  urge  upon 
any  one  this  particular  design  and  con- 
struction of  furniture  but  I  would  urge 
upon  every  college  librarian  who  feels 
the  need  of  better  discipline  in  the  col- 
lege reading  room  that  he  furnish  his 
reading  room  on  the  principles  and  gen- 
eral plan  here  described.  It  at  once 
solves  the  problem  of  discipline  and 
enables  the  library  to  realize  its  purpose, 
of  an  orderly  work  shop  and  enables  the 
student  to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  col- 
lie— the  concentration  of  intellectual 
effort. 

The  exclusive  table  space,  the  isolated 
chair,  the  economy  of  mental  energy 
through  self  directed  discipline,  all  these 
can  be  accomplished  at  one  stroke. 


The  Boy  and  the  Library 

Caroline  A.   Powell,  librarian.   Woodward 

high  school,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"Well,  that's  finished." 

I  glanced  at  the  book  which  the  boy 
slapped  smartly  on  my  desk.  It  was  a 
substantial  volume  of  Dickens'  David 
Copperfield." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  it?"  I  asked, 
a  little  startled  by  his  air  of  finality  that 
included  the  author  with  the  book. 

"Oh,  the  story  b  all  right,  but  you 
have  to  skip  so  much  to  git  at  it,"  he 
explained. 

"Skip?"  I  asked,  puzzled, 

"Yes,  descriptions  and  whole  pages 
where  he  preaches.  A  fellow  would 
never  get  through  otherwise,"  he  replied 
a  little  impatiently. 

"I  am  afraid  you  have  missed  the 
whole  point  of  the  book,"  I  said  quickly. 
"Dickens  is  noted  for  his  ability  to  sketch 
characters.  Do  you  know  how  many  dis- 
tinct characters  he  has  in  David  Cop- 
perfield"? 

"About  twenty,"  he  guessed  and  looked 


incredulous  when  I  stated  that  there  were 
more  than  seventy  portrayed. 

"If  you  were  given  a  penny  for  each 
one  you  named,  how  much  would  you 
get?" 

Fingers  and  thumbs  were  pointed  off 
as  he  screwed  up  his  forehead  in  careful 
deliberation. 

"Eleven,"  he  announced  finally,  "I 
thought  I  had  a  better  memory  than 
that." 

"Would  you  like  to  look  at  a  book  giv- 
ing illustrations  of  Dickens'  characters? 
It  may  recall  some  you  have  forgotten." 

I  hastened  to  the  shelf  where  we  kept 
"Scenes  and  Characters  from  Dickens 
by  Barnard,  Phiz,  Green  and  Others" 
and  opened  to  the  David  Copperfield 
group. 

"Over  fifty  here,"  he  called  out  pres- 
ently, "but  I  can't  name  lots  of  mem- 
The  book  is  required  reading,  you  know, 
and  I  guess  I  skipped  more  than  I 
thought. 

"Youll  read  it  again  sometime?"  I 
suggested. 

"H'm,  maybe,"  was  his  cautious  reply. 

"There's  an  early  book  of  Dickens 
that  has  very  few  descriptions  and  no 
preaching,  with  a  laugh  on  every  page," 
I  ventured,  remembering  how  my  taste 
of  Pickwick  Papers  led  me  to  read  all 
the   English   humorist   had   written. 

"That  sounds  good  to  me,"  he  re- 
marked and  walked  off  with  the  volume 
tucked  under  his  arm. 

When  he  returned  the  book  he  spoke 
a  little  brusquely  to  hide  his  real  interest. 

"Vacation  will  be  here  soon  and  if  it's 
not  too  much  trouble,  I'd  like  the  names 
of  more  books  like  that." 

"In  a  Pickwickian  sense?"  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"No,  I  mean  it,"  he  stated  seriously, 
and  then  gave  a  grin  of  sudden  compre- 
hension and  comradeship. 

The  high  school  library  affords  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  get  close  to  the  pu- 
pils, as  the  same  ones  come  every  day 
and,  after  an  experimental  question  to 
gauge  the  librarian's  interest,  become 
quite  confidential  about  their  preferences 
and  dislikes. 
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Developing  a  Children's  Room 

Marian  Cuner,  children's  librarian,  Saratoga 
branch  library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y^. 

In  starting  a  children's  room,  as  in 
any  new  venture,  there  are  certain  de- 
tails to  be  considered  which  .demand 
careful  planning.  The  question  of  room 
equipment  immediately  comes  to  mind 
for  we  believe  that  the  children's  sur- 
roundings should  be  helpful  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  we  can  make  them,  but  each 
room  requires  such  different  treatment 
and  presents  such  varying  problems,  that 
1  am  going  to  leave  such  technicalities 
as  tables,  chairs,  book  shelves  and  also 
the  general  arrangement  and  attractive 
appearance  of  the  room  to  the  librarian's 
judgment  and  good  taste,  and  turn  to  our 
broader  aim.  For  again  as  in  any  new  ven- 
ture the  strain  comes  not  on  the  details 
but  on  the  underlying  principles  on 
which  the  venture  is  based.  The  true 
function  of  all  libraries  being  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  taste  for  good  literature 
among  its  readers,  so  we,  as  children's 
librarians,  are  called  upon  to  present  to 
the  children  the  best  literature  in  the  best 
possible  way.  This  is  the  aim  which 
must  always  be  before  us.  And  keq)- 
ing  it  in  mind  let  us  consider,  first,  the 
b?st  books,  second,  the  best  possible 
way  of  presenting  them  to  the  children, 
and  third,  some  ways  of  developing  a 
greater  use  of  the  library. 

In  the  beginning  let  us  lay  stress  on 
securing  a  nucleus  of  the  very  best 
books  around  which  to  broaden  the  col- 
hction  as  funds  permit,  resolving  from 
the  start  that  only  si  ^h  thoughts  and  in- 
fluences as  tend  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  character  shall  radiate  from 
the  children's  book  shelves.  For  the 
minds  of  little  children  are  as  wax  await- 
ing the  engraver's  steel  and  they  are 
looking  to  us  for  the  imprint — shall  the 
lines  be  true  or  false? 

There  are  certain  of  the  very  best 
books  in  juvenile  literature  known  as  the 
children's  classics — so  called  by  right  of 
survival — and  the  mere  mention  here  of 
a  few  of  their  titles  will  suffice  to  bring 
to  mind  their  value :  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  The  Iliad,  Arabian  Nights, 


King  Arthur,  Pyle's  Robin  Hood,  Robin- 
son Cruso,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,  Pinocchio  and 
many  others.  Since  it  is  our  desire  that 
the  children  shall  know  and  enjoy  such 
works  as  these  and  through  them  form 
the  habit  of  good  reading  we  must  make 
these  books  attractive  to  them  and  there 
is  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by 
improving  the  book's  outward  appear- 
ance. We  should  take  advantage  of  all 
that  has  already  been  done  in  providing 
attractive  and  beautiful  editions  of  the 
children's  classics  and  we  owe  much  to 
such  illustrators  as  Walter  Crane,  Boyd 
Smith,  Hope  Dunlap,  Howard  Pyle  and 
many  more  who  have  given  their  time 
and  talent.  We  should  also  recognize 
the  effort  and  encouragement  of  the  pub- 
lishers who  are  doing  their  share  to  pre- 
sent to  our  children  handsome  editions 
which  open  great  possibilities. 

As  the  habit  of  good  reading  which  we 
are  so  anxious  to  form  grows  with  the 
child,  and  as  each  new  impression  either 
strengthens  or  diverts  it,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  very  earliest 
impressions  accustom  the  child  to  a  high 
standard.  Of  course  the  picture  book 
is  the  beginning  of  the  baby's  literary 
education  and  on  no  account  therefore 
should  the  picture  book  be  permitted  to 
fall  short.  Falsity  of  line,  the  grotesque, 
and  untrue  suggestions  of  life  should 
be  shunned  with  a  conscience  that  deems 
it  unfair  to  give  the  little  ones  distor- 
tions of  any  sort.  This  does  not  ex- 
clude, however,  such  ridiculous  nothings 
as  "Hey  diddle  diddle"  or  "Humpty 
dumpty"  for,  "A  little  nonsense  now  and 
then  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men,"  and 
fortunately  there  are  many  admirable 
picture  books  for  children  in  this  lighter 
vein.  Pictures  of  normal  life,  scenes  in 
the  home  and  field,  sketches  of  people 
performing  their  usual  occupations 
awaken  a  host  of  new  ideas  in  the  little 
brain  and  if  these  pictures  are  well  exe- 
cuted in  point  of  form  and  color  these 
little  ideas  will  be  helped  in  becoming 
true,  healthy,  happy  thoughts.  As  the 
child  grows  older  he  is  ready  to  ap- 
preciate legends,  myths,  fairy  tales  and 
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folk  lore,  and  how  much  more  than  plea- 
sure is  to  be  gained  from  their  wonder- 
ment and  mystery.  How  simply  the  child 
accepts  the  right  and  wrong  in  the  fable 
and  how  easily  he  becomes  acquainted 
through  the  myths  and  legends  with  many 
of  the  best  stories  in  literature.  Beyond 
this  his  mind  b^ins  to  develop  its  in- 
dividuality, to  discriminate,  to  enlarge, 
to  create!  And  what  may  not  a  rich 
imagination  encouraged  in  this  way  pro- 
duce in  later  years? 

In  addition  to  the  fairy  tales  the  Bi- 
ble should  be  brought  into  the  child's 
life,  for  who  can  read  the  stories  of 
David  and  Goliath  or  of  Noah's  Ark 
with  the  same  thrill  with  which  the  child 
grasps  them?  And  early  familiarity  with 
the  Bible  paves  the  way  for  a  deeper 
understandmg  later  on.  Then  there  are 
stories  of  animals,  helpful  because  they 
are  sure  to  instill  feelings  of  kindliness 
and  interest  toward  dumb  creatures.  And 
I  would  also  enter  a  plea  for  poetry,  for 
in  this  present  day  when  the  commercial 
environment  permits  no  leisure  to  child 
or  adult  and  everyone  is  rushing  from 
one  activity  to  another,  our  Goddess  of 
Poetry  stands  aloof  on  the  pedestal 
where  we  have  placed  her,  unheeded  and 
forgotten  in  our  hurry — what  will  be- 
come of  her  unless  the  children  learn  to 
love  her?  Books  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy go  hand  in  hand  giving  living  ex- 
amples of  what  life  has  in  store  for  each 
boy  and  girl  and  there  can  be  no  better 
fortification  for  life  than  the  compan- 
ionship of  good  biographies. 

The  greater  amount  of  juvenile  read- 
ing however  is  done  in  the  field  of  fic- 
tion and  the  problem  here  of  selecting 
the  best  books,  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  mediocre  to 
serve  as  stepping  stones  for  the  child 
who  did  not  start  rightly,  becomes  more 
intricate.  We  must  be  warned  against 
donations  from  attic  and  cellar  and  out- 
grown nursery  shelve  s — collections 
which  though  accepted  with  courtesy 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  weeded 
out.  For  what  we  want  are  stories  that 
treat  of  a  wholesome,  harmonious  home 
atmosphere  in  which  the  hero  or  heroine 


maintains  a  right  standard  of  honor,  loy- 
alty, truth,  fairness,  and  kindliness 
throughout  an  entertaining  narrative,  and 
if  the  characters  are  forceful  and  strong 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  adverse 
criticism.  What  we  wish  to  reject  are 
those  luke  warm  books  so  weak  in  their 
portrayal  of  good  and  so  equally  weak 
in  their  portrayal  of  wrong  that  they 
leave  no  impressions  behind  them;  also 
those  improbable  stories  sometimes 
thrilling,  sometimes  sentimental,  and  the 
vicious  tales  of  criminal  adventure  and 
excitement  which  have  no  place  what- 
soever. For  the  misinterpretations  of 
life  acquired  through  inferior  juvenile 
reading  hinder  in  varying  degree  the  de- 
velopment which  we  seek,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
influence  for  good  which  early  reading 
may  have  in  imparting  to  the  child  stand- 
ards and  ideals  which  will  result  in  bet- 
ter citizenship. 

Now  turning  from  the  consideration 
of  the  books  which  we  should  use  to  the 
best  possible  way  of  presenting  them  to 
the  children  we  come  face  to  face  with 
the  librarian,  and  how  many  of  us  can 
bear  the  scrutiny?  If  we  could  make  one 
to  order  we  should  wish  her  hinne  in- 
fluence and  education  such  as  would 
prove  her  well  informed  and  of  broad 
interests,  with  a  love  and  knowledge  of 
books,  a  wise  sympathy  and  a  gracious 
cordiality.  Besides  this  a  sense  of  humor, 
a  pleasing  personality,  adaptability  and 
strength  of  character.  These  qualities 
our  made-to-order  person  must  have — ■ 
but  she  must  he  eveti  more.  The  personal 
touch  means  so  much  in  work  with  chil- 
dren that  one  cannot  undertake  it  with- 
out a  certain  sense  of  responsibility  and 
if  there  can  also  be  that  joyful  giving  of 
one's  best  to  the  i:hildren's  need  it  adds 
an  inspiration  to  the  work  which  can- 
not but  be  felt.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  children's  room  we  are 
trying  to  develop  intelligent,  self-help- 
ful readers.  We  also  want  the  children 
to  feel  that  it  is  their  own  library  to 
which  ihey  may  come  and  browse  among 
the  books  at  will.  The  librarian  through 
her  friendly  relations  with  the  children 
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which  acquaint  her  with  their  needs 
should  at  the  same  time  maintain  such 
discipline  as  to  insure  respect  For  there 
are  some,  I  fear,  of  to-day's  growing 
children  who  do  not  understand  the  value 
of  public  privileges  and  who  consider 
the  library  a  thing  to  be  expected  to  use 
or  abuse  as  they  see  fit-  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  child  but  a  serious  fault 
in  his  training.  Let  the  library  there- 
fore insist  upon  respect  at  the  same  time 
realizing  its  obligation  to  the  community, 
which  has  entrusted  to  it  the  task  of 
unfolding  the  leaves  of  literature  to  the 
comii^  citizens. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  having 
the  right  books  and  the  right  ideals  of 
dealing  with  children,  there  are  certain 
practical  ways  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  children's  room  may  be  broadened 
and  extended.  In  the  village  or  town  it 
is  particularly  easy  to  fall  into  a  rut,  to 
continue  to  do  things  as  they  have  been 
done  before  and  to  question  the  value  of 
new  methods.  Yet,  unless  fresh  thoughts 
are  constantly  introduced  and  experi- 
ments made  one  is  sure  to  fall  into  the 
very  ruts  that  one  sees  and  censures  in 
other  small  libraries.  It  is  well,  there- 
tore,  to  watch  for  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  making  advance.  The  study 
of  the  results  obtained  by  others  is  very 
helpful,  while  the  study  of  one's  own 
children,  their  surroundings  and  needs  is 
necessary.  The  former  may  be  gained 
by  reading ;  the  latter  demands  that  one 
be  constantly  alert,  seeking  for  a  keener 
insight. 

In  virtually  every  community  there 
exists  two  factors,  the  church  and  the 
school,  and  in  small  places  where  social 
acquaintance  with  the  officers  of  these 
institutions  is  possible,  a  helpful  co-op- 
eration may  easily  grow.  One  might 
readily  look  up  two  or  three  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  suggest  to  them  that 
if  their  studies  are  in  the  hfe  of  Christ, 
the  scholars  learn  something  of  the  world 
outside  of  Palestine  at  that  time,  and 
corresponding  books  should  be  set  aside 
at  the  library  ready  for  the  children's 
use.  Or,  one  might  appeal  to  the  super- 
intendent and  offer  a  small  collection  of 


reference  and  collateral  reading  to  be 
sent  to  the  Bible  school  as  one  would 
send  a  traveling  library.  Similar  methods 
would  also  apply  to  other  church  ac- 
tivities. 

Whenever  possible  I  should  try  to 
speak  to  the  children  of  the  public  and 
private  schools  collectively.  A  coop- 
erating principal  might  issue  an  invita- 
tion to  speak  at  some  morning  exercise, 
or  some  interested  teacher  might  invite 
one  to  address  her  class,  and  the  en- 
couraging feature  of  such  attempts  is 
that  the  report  is  carried  from  one  to 
another  with  the  result  that  the  work  of 
the  library  becomes  better  known. 

An  occasional  exhibit  and  social  eve- 
ning at  the  library,  open  to  parents  and 
friends,  also  serves  to  advertise.  In 
planning  for  such  an  exhibit,  reserve  the 
more  elaborate  picture  books  and  any 
particularly  handsome  editions  which 
you  have  until  there  are  sufficient  to  be 
of  interest.  Christmas  gift  books  are 
sure  to  attract  and  just  previous  to  the 
holiday  season  every  one  enjoys  enter- 
tainment. Sometimes  if  an  exhibit  can 
be  arranged  to  follow  special  school  ex- 
ercises it  tends  to  emphasize  the  share 
which  the  library  claims  in  the  child's 
education. 

Bulletins  assist  if,  instead  of  being 
used  to  bring  unpopular  books  into  prom- 
inence, they  be  posted  with  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  obscure  material  on 
desired  subjects  and  placing  it  within 
easy  reach.  Similarly  a  book  shelf  for 
older  boys  or  girls  if  well  filled  with  en- 
tertaining as  well  as  uplifting  books, 
yields  results. 

Furthermore  at  commencement  time 
books  on  vocational  guidance  might  well 
be  brought  forward  and  I  should  have  on 
hand  the  catalogs  of  just  one  or  two  of 
the  leading  colleges  for  men  and  women. 
Vocational  assistance  is  a  subject  so 
prominently  before  the  educational 
world  today  that  the  library  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  inactive  in  regard  to  it.  Know- 
ing personally  the  children's  parents  aids 
the  librarian  in  the  efficiency  of  her  serv- 
ice and  strengthens  the  friendliness  and 
trust  which  the  children  already  have. 
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Gubs  among  the  older  boys  and  girls 
are  another  ad&nirable  way  of  acquiring 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  individual 
needs  as  well  as  gaining  a  confidence 
most  useful  in  directing  reading.  On 
this  latter  score  they  cannot  be  over  es- 
timated and  at  the  same  time  they  also 
serve  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  li- 
brary, for  as  one  teacher  tells  another 
of  the  help  and  satisfaction  experienced, 
so  each  diild  tells  others  of  the  privi- 
leges which  he  enjoys — even  to  the  very 
little  tots  who  attend  the  story  hour.  And 
what  more  helpful  feature  can  there  be 
in  developing  a  library  than  a  story 
hour?  It  brings  the  little  children  to  us 
and  we  come  to  know  them  when  they 
first  begin  to  read,  so  that  in  this  way 
it  is  possible  for  the  library  to  watch 
over  and  guide  the  reading  of  its  bor- 
rowers from  earliest  childhood  to  ma- 
turity. 

Putting  the  matter  briefly  I  would  say 
that  in  starting  a  children's  room,  es- 
pecially in  town  or  country  where  it  is 
possible  to  know  the  children  individ- 
ually, I  would  set  my  standard  of  book 
selection  high  and  keep  it  there.  Second- 
ly I  should  hope  through  the  personality 
of  the  worker,  on  whom  the  environment 
of  the  room  depends,  to  give  the  right 
book  to  the  right  child.  With  these  two 
principles  in  the  foreground  when  start- 
ing or  developing  a  children's  room  suc- 
cess is  sure  to  come.  And  when  we  real- 
ize that  the  future  society  as  well  the 
civic  enterprises  of  tomorrow  will  be 
controlled  by  the  children  with  whom  we 
are  dealing  today,  we  shall  appreciate 
how  much  such  success  means. 


A  MUl  Library 
Editor,  Public  Libraries  : 

A  favorite  theme  for  library  talks  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  the  modeling 
of  library  methods  on  the  type  of  busi- 
ness methods.  The  enclosed  extract  is 
submitted  as  an  unsolicited  report  from 
a  90-book  mill  library,  lent  to  the  Brigh- 
ton mills  by  the  Passaic  library.  This 
mill  is  known  as  a  good  example  of 
scientific  management.  A  representative 
from  the  Brighton  mills  called  at  the  li- 


brary when  the  books  were  first  received 
and  was  shown  a  simple  charging  system. 
The  mill  then  advertised  the  books 
among  its  employees,  most  of  whom  are 
foreigners  reading  only  the  simplest 
English.  The  enclosed  report  shows 
the  result  during  a  period  of  six  months. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  report  may  be 
of  interest  to  librarians  as  an  example 
of  scientific  management  applied  to  a 
small  mill  library,  where  almost  no  sug- 
gestion has  been  given  by  the  library  it- 
self. 

The  books  and  magazines  belonging 
to  Brighton  mills  are  mostly  along  tex- 
tile lines,  following  the  work  of  the  fac- 
tory. The  books  supplied  by  the  library 
are  largely  easy  fiction  with  a  few  books 
of  history  and  travel. 

H.  Elizabeth  WnrrE, 

Librarian. 
Library  report  for  six  months 

No.  of  active  members 12S 

No.  of  non-active  members 75 

No.   of  members   left  our  employ 85 

Total  no.  of  members 285 

No.    of    Brighton     Mills    library     books 

taken  out  for  the  period 30S 

No.   of   Public   library   books   taken    out 

for    the    period 365 

Fines    received    from    library,    Jan,    1 

to  June   30 $6.34 

The  library  is  in  charge  of  Moses  H. 
Einfrank  during  the  day  and  Mr  Black  at 
night.  The  hours  are— Day,  12:00  (o  12:45 
p.  m.    Night  hours  are  12;00  to  12:30  a.  m. 

There  are  35  night  members. 

In  May,  we  have  received  a  new  lot  of 
books,  about  10  in  number  and  it  has  im- 
proved the  circulation  somewhat.  Public 
library  has  promised  additional  books  in 
July. 

For  several  months,  Mr  M.  Castricum  has 
been  making  abstracts  of  articles  of  in- 
terest appearing  in  magazines  taken  by  us. 
and  has  distributed  typewritten  copies  to 
all  heads  of  departments  that  might  be  in- 
terested. M.     H.    ElNFKANK, 

Librarian. 

Current  Magazines 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

The  magazine  world  is  in  an  unset- 
tled state.  Time  was,  not  many  years 
ago,  when  the  librarian,  if  funds  per- 
mitted, expected  to  keep  the  magazine 
list  unchanged  from  year  to  year;  at 
least  the  changes  were  to  be  by  way  of   , 
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additions.  Now  what  to  retain  seems  the 
query.  I  suppose  we  all  scanned  with 
considerable  interest  the  magazine  groups 
recently  published  in  Public  Libraries, 
some  of  us  with  puckered  query,  whether, 
as  I  suppose  was  intended,  the  first  group 
was  for  first  purchase.  Why  for  ex- 
ample should  preference  be  given  to  the 
Outlook  or  to  Harper's  over  others  in 
the  same  field  ?  This  inward  protest  has 
been  excited  to  expression  by  an  adver- 
tising circular  T  suppose  all  libraries 
have  received  from  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. It  is  a  reprint  from  The  Bellman  ex- 
travagantly lauding  Harper's  as  the  only 
true  and  original.  I  was  the  more  in- 
terested as  I  had  for  some  months 
been  shaking  my  head  over  this  very 
monthly  as  the  next  to  be  thrown  to  the 
dump  because  of  hopeless  deterioration. 
Its  narrow  margins  and  often  crude  pic- 
tures accompanying  stories  not  worth 
while  did  not  attract. 

How  mu<rfi  worth  can  be  attached  to 
such  general  impressions?  Certainly  I 
do  not  read  any  great  portion  of  the  mag- 
azines on  our  subscription  list ;  I  would 
not  be  insolent  enough  to  imply  that  The 
Bellman  has  nothing  better  to  do  with 
his  time  than  to  read  with  any  degree  of 
completeness  the  magazines  he  so  sweep- 
ingly  condemns,  or  as  undiscriminatingly, 
so  it  seems  to  me,  commends.  As  a 
slight  test  of  the  correctness  of  my  im- 
pression, as  against  his,  I  tabulated  some 
comparisons. 

I  suppose  his  remarks  must  apply  to 
The  Century  and  Scribner's  as  the  only 
magazines  in  the  same  class  with  Harp- 
er's. Certainly  The  Atlanlic  he  could 
not  have  intended  to  brand  as  sensational. 
Scribner,  Century,  Harper's,  these  three 
then,  are  the  magazines  appraised  by  The 
Bellman. 

Tf  I  were  to  make  an  ofl^and  char- 
acterization of  the  three  on  the  basis  of 
twenty  years'  acquaintance,  now  more, 
now  less  intimate,  it  would  stand  some- 
thing like  this :  Scribner's,  travel,  indus- 
try, art,  with  some  fiction,  poetry,  and 
articles  distinctly  literary:  Century,  pub- 
lic affairs,  progress,  history,  artistic  il- 


lustration, humor,  with  a  little  more  fic- 
tion than  Scribner,  a  little  poetry  and 
occasionally  the  article  distinctly  literary ; 
Harper's  fiction,  travel  chiefly  impres- 
sionistic or  purely  descriptive,  humor, 
poetry,  and  occasionally  the  article  with 
the  literary  flavor.  Had  I  tried  to  dis- 
tinguish the  fiction  I  should  have  ranked 
Harper's  first  in  general  merit  and  inter- 
est, at  least  until  its  recent  apparent  ob- 
session by  the  occult,  Century  fiction  as 
strong  in  intrinsic  interest,  man's  fiction 
as  it  were,  and  Scribner's  as  perhaps 
finer  in  purely  literary  qualities. 

I  have  tabulated  the  contents  of  the 
numbers  of  all  three  periodicals  for  Sep- 
tember. October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, 1913.  In  making  the  compari- 
son it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Scrib- 
ner's runs  about  130  pages  to  the  number, 
the  other  two  160  pages. 


Lj-'S.    H  a.  X  <  tn 

Scribner    21    7.104pp.  18    2    4    4 

Cemury  26    6.  IS         6  13 

Harper's   36    9.81  pp.  22    6    1    4 

In  the  foregoing  tabulation  I  have 
omitted  the  regular  departments ;  in- 
cluding these  would  make  the  count  for 
Harper's  stronger  in  literature,  for  the 
Century  in  general  progress,  for  Scrib- 
ner in  art  and  general  progress.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  illustrations  there  are  a 
good  many  color  pictures ;  in  Harper's 
these  are  pretty  uniformly  unattractive, 
in  the  Century  they  are  worthy  of  De 
Vinne's  press,  no  more  can  be  said :  the 
color  pictures  of  5"rrt&H^/.r  occupy  a 
middle  ground  of  excellence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  in  general 
this  examination  has  sustained  the  im- 
pressions set  down  above.  Harper's 
takes  the  lead  in  fiction,  with  Scribner  in 
the  third  place  instead  of  the  second; 
roughly  the  proportions  are  as  3,  4,  and  5. 
Travel  occupies  almost  a  fifth  of  the 
pages  of  Scribner;  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  travel  of  Scribner  is  not  merely 
for  pleasure ;  it  is  timely  or  carries  some 
definite  information  with  it;  Roosevelt's 
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African  articles  are  typical.  In  weightier 
articles  the  Century  leads  with  13  that 
I  have  described  with  no  pretense  to 
accuracy  as  sociological,  in  this  certainly 
at  one  with  the  standards  set  by  Gilder. 
In  these  numbers  Scribner's  had  no 
articles  distinctly  industrial,  but  as  I  re- 
called the  splendid  accounts  of  Panama 
which  appeared  during  the  summer,  I 
felt  Justified  in  concluding  that  in  this 
respect  there  was  no  change  or  deteriora- 
tion. Harper's  contained  a  half  dozen 
articles  that  might  be  loosely  named  his- 
tory or  reminiscence.  In  art  and  litera- 
ture, in  addition  to  the  Easy  Chair.  Har- 
per's had  one  article;  the  Century  six. 
Scribner's,  in  addition  to  its  monthly 
Field  of  Art,  four.  In  character  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  in  proportions,  then,  these 
three  magazines  are  essentially  what 
they  have  been. 

Nor  could  I  discover  any  marked 
dropping  off  in  quality.  Harper's,  as  so 
often,  carries  an  English  novel  serially 
this  season  by  Mrs  Ward;  the  Century's 
serial  fiction  is  hy  Mrs  Burnett;  the  high 
literary  standard  of  Scribner's  is  main- 
tained by  serials  by  Mrs  Wharton  and 
Galsworthy.  The  short  stories  in  con- 
siderable proportion  were  by  writers  un- 
known to  me.  In  humor,  Harper's  and 
Century  alike  graced  their  funny  columns 
with  names  that  have  made  the  world 
laugh.  The  so-called  weighty  articles 
were  almost  all  by  persons  of  distinction, 
not  alarmists  or  muck-rakers.  Counting 
the  articles,  I  found  the  proportions  by 
well  known  writers  to  be  almost  the  same 
in  the  three  periodicals. 

From  conversations  I  have  had,  I  fed 
that  others  may  be  as  glad  as  I  was  to 
have  this  assurance  that  the  charge  of 
deterioration  is  not  well  grounded.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  The  Bellman  owes 
The  Century  and  Scribner's  an  apology, 
Wm.  H.  Powers. 

Brooking,  S.  D. 


"Catalog"  and  Progress 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

I  read  with  interest  your  editorial  in 
March  Public  Libraries,  "Spell  it  cat- 


alog," and  I  wonder  if  you  are  willing 
for  me  to  say  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession,  "Spell  it  catalogue  ?" 
When  I  was  proposed  for  the  position 
which  I  have  held  for  nearly  twenty 
years  I  was  asked  "How  do  you  spell 
programme."  I  said  that  I  put  "m  e"  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  the  position  was  mine. 
This  was  merely  asking  if  I  reverenced 
the  best  traditions  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

C.  K.  Bolton. 

P.  S.  My  point  is  that  unconventional 
spelling,  or  dress,  or  words,  or  behavior, 
all  injure  a  young  librarian's  advance- 
ment. Ability  rather  than  striking  pe- 
culiarities help  people  onward. 
*     *     •     •     • 

It  seems  to  me  that  "prt^ramme" 
spells  "The  old  gentleman  in  the  black 
stock."  We  have  respect  for  him  and 
what  he  represents,  but  we  do  not  copy 
his  dress.  Surely,  you  are  not  going  to 
say  that  we  lack  reverence  for  those 
things  which  we  have  laid  aside  because 
they  are  not  of  the  custom  of  the  day !  I 
may  not  accuse  you  of  lack  of  reverence 
for  Milton  and  Shakespeare  and  the 
Bible  because  your  language  differs  both 
in  substance  and  kind  from  theirs ! 

"Catalog"  came  in,  was  naturalized 
and  was  a  good  and  upright  citizen  in 
library  circles  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
now,  when  its  use  has  spread  pretty  gen- 
erally, some  librarians  are  going  back  to 
"catalog-ue." 

I  have  not  yet  advanced  far  enough 
to  become  an  exponent  of  simplified 
spelling,  but  surely,  the  authorities  that 
sent  "catalog"  broadcast,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  unconventional?  No  one  could  be- 
lieve more  sincerely  nor  express  more 
emphatically,  hardly  more  frequently,  the 
points  of  your  postscript  than  I  do,  but 
for  a  different  reason.  I  once  had  the 
termerity  to  tell  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church,  to  ask  the  House 
of  Bishops  to  add  to  the  litany,  the  peti- 
tion, "From  ever  becoming  queer.  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us  I" 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries. 
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LibnuT  Bureau Publisbers 

K.  a.  tMEBM       -       • timat 

Sobacnption S2  a  yeu 

Five  copia  to  one  library       •      -      iS  a  year 

Single  number 25  cenh 

Porcisn  (ubKripbon      -     •     -     S225  a  year 

BDtCTtd  u  *eci>tiil<lui  nuttet  Uar  II.  18%,  u  Ih«  Pm 

Br  tbc  ruin  of  Uie  banks  of  Cbicaco  *b  ElctUBCe 
cbuTC  of  10  rcDti  U  miulc  od  all  out-oMown  checki  for 
flO  and  otidn.  In  r«uilttii(  labforiiMions.  Iberefon. 
ctaccki  on  New  Tork  or  Cbicaeo  banks  oi  poM-officc 
money  orden  >bou1d  be  anL 

Wben  a  cbante  of  addieaa  ii  ordered,  both  Ihe  new  attd 
Itacoldaddrenmostberinn.  The  notice  ihonld  be  acnt 
two  weeks  belore  ibe  cbaoie  I*  to  lake  effect. 

If  a  rabacribet  wiibe*  biieopr  of  the  inMacine  diacon- 
tinoed  at  tbe  exfriration  of  taia  mbacnptiont  notice  to  that 
effect  sbonld  be  Mat  Othcrwiu  it  is  aasnmcd  tbat  a  con- 
tinna&ee  of  tbe  mbscriplion  is  desired. 

Copies  failinc  to  ceacfa  subacriben.  ihTOnih  lou  in  tbe 
maits.  will  be  duplicated  withoal  charge  if  reauest  to  do 
so  is  receind  witbin  X  days  after  publication.  Later 
Ituui  tbat  duplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  oBlr  at  rei- 


A  long  delayed  duty—  A  recent  news- 
paper article,  referring  to  a  library  in 
a  good-sized  Illinois  town,  makes  a 
plea  for  keeping  the  public  library 
open  on  Sundays  and  holidays  as  well 
as  later  in  the  evenings. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the 
plea  is  that  the  saloons  were  closed 
in  the  recent  elections  and  many  of 
those  men  who  found  the  saloon  the 
only  club  open  to  them,  will  now  need 
some  place  to  go.  The  library  is  open 
until  8:30  p.  m.  and  the  population  is 
nearly  15.000. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  library  in 
a  town  that  size  should  not  be  open 
later  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays. 
The  extra  appropriation  which  the 
city  would  be  called  on  to  make  for 
this,  would  be  an  investment  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  town  in  that  it 
provided  some  place  to  go  for  those 
who  may  be   found   standing  on   the 


street  comers-  Less  profitable  ex- 
penditure of  city  funds  could  easily 
be  pointed  out. 

The  present  appropriation  for  the 
library  is  quite  too  much  to  have  the 
library  fall  short  of  its  greatest  effi- 
ciency, but  it  certainly  does  now  in 
that  it  is  closed  in  the  evenings  and 
on  Sundays.  The  library  had  better 
remain  closed  in  some  other  hours  in 
the  24  than  in  the  evening  hours,  if 
such  a  course  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
library  open  in  the  evening,  but  from 
the  size  of  the  town,  the  air  of  pros- 
perity which  it  wears  and  the  expen- 
ditures that  are  made  for  other  de- 
partments of  municipal  service,  the  li- 
brary is  certainly  entitled  to  the  small 
amount  to  make  efficient  the  invest- 
ment which  has  already  been  made  for 
the  library.  Under  no  circumstances 
ought  the  librarians  be  called  on  to 
make  the  contribution.  Here  is  defi- 
nitely a  problem  which  belongs  to  the 
trustees  of  that  library.  It  ought  to 
have  had  attention  long  ago  and  fur- 
ther delay  in  bringing  about  a  proper 
solution  will  redound  neither  to  the 
value  of  the  library  nor  to  the  honor 
of  the  community. 

The  professional  spirit— As  the  growth 
of  opportunity  makes  the  library  circle 
an  ever  widening  one,  calling  for  more 
extended  application  of  the  principles  of 
library  service,  and  more  thorough 
knowledge  not  only  of  accepted  library 
technique,  but  of  library  practice  in  ad- 
ministrative affairs,  it  behooves  those 
who  assume  "to  speak  as  one  having 
authority"  to  inform  themselves  not 
only  of  the  conduct  of  library  aflairs  in 
their  own  locality  but  to  the  border  of 
farthest  limit.  This  must  be  done  if  one 
is  to  have  the  right  to  speak  at  all,  for 
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professional  ethics  requires  that  credit  be 
given  where  credit  is  due,  and  it  is  unfit- 
ting that  one  should  advance  only  and 
because  another  is  made  to  recede. 

If  it  needs  be  that  one  must  refrain 
from  speaking  in  terms  of  praise  of  an- 
other's work  because  of  duty  to  the  pro- 
fession, one  should  be  very  sure  that 
whatever  is  said  is  accompanied  with  a 
spirit  without  blame.  Hardly  a  library 
company  of  any  size  comes  together  that 
one  does  not  have  occasion  to  remember 
this.  Everyone  can  recall  incidents  where 
criticism  has  bred  criticism  until  some 
of  what  is  said  falls  outside  of  the  real 
facts  or  foundations  of  the  situation. 

A  critcism  of  the  Booklist  pressed  for 
reason  resolves  itself  into  personalities. 
Another  criticism  of  a  fine  piece  of  work 
was  without  reason,  outside  of  the  work 
all  being  done  by  one  man.  A  thing  one 
hears  often  and  as  often  impatiently,  is, 
"Most  librarians  do  so  and  so,"  or 
"Everyone  now  concludes,"  when  as 
often  as  not  there  are  few,  if  any,  ad- 
herents of  the  proposition,  outside  of 
the  speaker.  A  recent  "expert"  publicly 
announced  that  "In  every  well-regulated 
library  board,  the  librarian  is  present 
only  when  invited,"  when  with  those  en- 
titled to  the  very  term,  "well-regulated 
library  board,"  the  reverse  is  probably 
true.  Much  harm  can  be  done  by  this 
kind  of  speaking,  and  where  the  best 
spirit  is  so  badly  needed  in  library 
affairs  it  is  unfortunate  that  speakers 
should  not  be  more  careful. 

"Wisdom  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable 
.  .  .  full  of  good  fruits,  without  parti- 
ality, without  hyprocisy." 

T1i«  Wuhington  meetiiie — The  advance 
r^istration  for  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
shows   the   attendance   will   not   be   far 


from  1,000.  If  everyone  who  goes  car- 
ries the  determination  to  get  from  the 
meeting  and  to  give  to  the  meeting,  the 
very  best  that  he  has,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly occur  a  fulfillment  of  the  say- 
ing, "In  the  multitude  of  counselors, 
there  is  wisdom."  Washington  itself  is 
an  object  of  much  interest  and  for  the 
most  part  is  so  beautiful,  that  a  visit  to 
it  taken  understandingly  may  be  fruitful 
in  lasting  and  helpful  impressions. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the 
grevious  war  cloud  is  hovering  on  the 
horizon,  the  center  of  which  is  over  the 
national  capital,  and  librarians  every- 
where, as  well  as  those  who  will  be  priv- 
ileged to  visit  Washington,  will  join  in 
the  ardent  hope  that  a  way  consistent 
with  honor  and  integrity  will  appear 
through  which  war  may  be  averted  and 
peace  and  good  will  may  come. 


Opening  of  Leipzig  Exhibit 

The  International  book  trade  and 
graphic  arts  exposition  was  opened  at 
Leipzig,  Saxony,  May  6,  by  King  Fred- 
erick August  of  Saxony.  The  exhibit 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  held.  The 
grounds  cover  100  acres  and  the  main 
building  five  acres.  The  Exposition  is 
in  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Royal  acad- 
emy of  graphic  arts  and  book  trade  at 
Leipzig.  Most  of  the  foreign  nations 
have  taken  a  great  interest  and  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Exposition.  The  ancient 
machinery  for  paper  making  and  the 
various  activities  connected  with  the 
book  trade  are  placed  in  comparison 
with  the  most  modem  and  up-to-date 
machinery  of  the  printing  trade.  The 
American  library  exhibit  is  in  place  in 
charge  of  T.  W.  Koch  of  University  of 
Michigan. 
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Hints  on  Small  Library  Building 

Many  ask  us  for  advice  on  how  to 
build  and  how  to  manage  small  public  li- 
braries. We  keep  on  giving  the  advice, 
although  it  is  never  taken.  Here  is  some 
of  it. 

Each  town  should  build  its  own  li- 
brary. 

A  gift  from  an  outsider  looks  like  so 
much  clear  gain,  and  several  hundred 
towns  and  cities  have  taken  these  gifts 
on  that  basis  of  seeming  ^in.  But  a 
town's  biggest  asset  is  its  citizens.  The 
best  thing  in  the  citizens — for  the  town 
— is  their  interest  in  it.  That  is  real 
citizenship  and  is  what  American  cities 
are  after. 

If  a  few  people  bestir  themselves,  get 
up  a  library  fad,  ask  for  and  get  money 
from  rich  outsiders  and  build  a  fancy 
monumental  building,  they  get  on  the 
platform  at  the  dedication,  perhaps  have 
the  honor  of  being  trustees  thrust  upon 
them,  gain  an  enjoyable  prominence  and 
feel  they  have  done  something  for  their 
city. 

And  there  is  the  library  (or  rather 
there  is  the  building;  for  what  makes  it 
a  library,  the  books  and  the  librarian, 
are  usually  slow  in  coming  to  much)  but 
there  is  the  library,  not  an  outgrowth  of 
the  city's  intelligence,  civic  interest  or 
generosity,  and  from  the  populace  at 
large  it  gets  far  less  sympathy  and  sup- 
port than  a  public  library  needs  to  make 
it  worth  the  maintaining. 

Put  the  library  in  the  centre  of  town. 
This  advice  needs  no  argument.  The 
library  is  for  use,  it  is  for  the  use  of 
everybody,  everybody  jays  to  maintain  it, 
so  it  should  be  equally  handy  to  every- 
body. To  be  handy  it  must  be  near  the 
centre.  And  "centre"  does  not  mean 
centre  of  the  residence  district ;  though 
many  a  trustee  has  fooled  himself  into 
thinking  that  that  is  what  it  does  mean. 
It  means  in  the  centre  of  the  daily  move- 
ment of  the  population.  A  public  library 
does  not  just  naturally  exude  sweetness 
and  light.  It  does  not  educate  a  com- 
munity by  being  near  its  homes.  It  is 
useful  if  people  go  to  it  and  use  it.  It  is 
central  for  that  purpose  when  it  is  in  the 


daily  movement  centre — and  nowhere 
else.  The  offer  of  a  "nice  free  lot  in  the 
residence  section"  has  led  to  the  putting 
of  scores  of  libraries  in  places  where 
they  will  never  pay  more  than  a  third 
of  what  they  ought  to  pay  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

Gift  libraries  from  outsiders  are  very 
apt  to  be  attacked  with  this  tendency  to 
remoteness.  The  men  who  ask  for  it 
wish  it  to  be  "monumental"  and  in  a 
"sightly"  place,  that  it  may  be  free  to 
reflect  glory  on  themselves. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  start  in 
temporary  quarters  and  let  the  build- 
ing fund  accumulate  while  trustees 
and  librarian  gain  experience  and  the 
needs  of  the  library  become  more 
definite. 

A  large  rented  room  in  the  centre  of 
a  town  can  be  the  home  of  a  far  more 
useful  institution  than  can  ever  be  made 
out  of  a  great  many,  probably  even  a 
large  majority,  of  the  outside-gift  build- 
ings, which  stand  in  lonely  state  in  off- 
the-road  places  in  scores  of  our  towns 
already. — The  Newarker. 


A  Not  Unusual  Complaint 

My  card  is  ROne 

I  don't  know  where 

If  'twas  the  first  time 

I    wouldn't    care. 

But  this  I  know, 

I've  hunted  high 

No  card   I   spy, 

Tween    six   and    eight 

Of  yesterday  e'en 

Alas,  my  Fate— 

My  card,  of  green. 

If  linder  kind 

Has  sent  it  back, 

If  it  you  find 

Upon  your  rack. 

Return   it  in 

This   envelope. 

But.  il's  not  been 

Returned — then 


The  Reply 
Your   card   we    found 
.■\nd   herewith   send. 
Preserve  with   care, 
.And  do  not  lend. 
Public   library,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 
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Library  CoSperation  with  Women's 
Missionary  SocieUes 

The  Public  library  of  Long  Beach, 
California,  has  found  in  the  women's 
missionary  societies  of  the  different 
churches  a  very  effective  agency  for 
bringing  new  patrons  to  know  and  use  its 
books.  Before  such  coiiperation  was 
possible  the  first  need  was  to  inform 
them  on  what  the  library  had  which 
could  be  helpful  in  their  mission  study 
work.  To  accomplish  this  the  ever-use- 
ful "Selected  list"  was  largely  relied 
upon.  A  very  comprehensive  plan  of 
missionary  reading  was  prepared,  in 
which  each  country  was  taken  up  in 
order,  mentioning  the  best  books  relat- 
ing to  each.  Fiction  and  books  of  history 
and  travel  were  named  as  introductory 
to  works  written  with  the  purely  mis- 
sionary aim.  Several  hundred  copies  of 
this  list  were  made  on  the  multigraph 
and  distributed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
various  societies.  Other  and  briefer  lists 
were  printed  in  some  of  the  weekly 
church  calendars. 

Besides  these  general  lists,  suitable  for 
any  society,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  meet  particular  needs.  The  library 
is  ready  to  furnish  lists  of  available  ma- 
terial for  classes  pursuing  definite  lines 
of  study,  as  well  as  to  give  every  aid 
to  individuals  in  preparation  of  papers. 
Suggestions  are  also  invited  as  to  the 
purchase  of  books  particularly  desired 
for  special  work. 

To  make  the  books  of  missionary  in- 
terest more  conveniently  accessible  to 
those  who  come  to  the  library,  they  have 
been  placed  on  a  separate  shelf  labelled 
"Missionary  Books."  This  collection, 
numbering  about  S.iO,  includes  lives  of 
missionaries  from  the  biographical  sec- 
tion and  some  especfally  selected  travel 
and  descriptive  works  as  well  as  those 
which  belong  distinctively  to  the  class 
of  missionary  books. 

In  occasional  cases  the  library  has  not 
depended  upon  the  ladies  coming  to  the 
library,  but  has  upon  request  sent  col- 
lections of  books  in  charge  of  an  attend- 
ant to  a  r^ular  meeting  of  the  society. 
At  these  times  the  books  are  always  wel- 


comed enthusiastically  and  nearly  the 
whole  number  sent  is  circulated.  Always 
there  are  some  who  in  this  way  take 
home  their  first  library  book.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  societies  have  remarked 
upon  the  benefit  to  their  work  which 
has  come  from  the  wider  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  missions. 

Victoria  Ellis. 


An  Interesting  Exhibit 
An  interesting  item  placed  in  the  col- 
lection for  the  Leipzig  exhibit  was  a 
model  designed  to  show  a  typical  ar- 
rangement of  a  one-room  library  build- 
ing. 

The  model  plan  had  partitions  between 
the  various  departments,  formed  merely 
by  bookcases  seven  feet  high  in  some 
instances,  in  others,  three  feet  high  with 
a  glass  screen  above,  this  arrangement 
being  designed  to  give  a  complete  ob- 
servation of  the  room.  The  model  was 
built  to  the  scale  of  one-half  inch  to  the 
foot.  The  outside  walls  were  given  a 
stucco  finish,  and  the  ceiling  was  com- 
plete only  over  the  rear  portion  of  the 
room. 

The  model  was  built  by  Miss  M.  A. 
Barnes,  of  Jersey  City,  and  the  tables 
and  chairs  of  cardboard  were  made  by 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library. 


A  New  Line  of  Cooperation 

One  thousand  copies  of  a  circular  pre- 
pared by  the  postmaster  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  relative  to  parcel  post,  have  been 
distributed  to  the  postoffices  in  Maryland, 
West  Vii^nia.  Virginia  and  southern 
Pennsylvania.  The  circular  gives  rate 
of  postage  and  method  of  packing  farm 
products  to  be  sent  by  parcel  post  with 
the  idea  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  food 
products.  The  Public  library  of  Wash- 
ington is  cooperating  with  the  postmaster 
of  the  city  to  the  extent  of  receiving  and 
posting  on  a  special  bulletin  board  in  the 
library,  prices  at  which  farmers  and 
others  will  sell  their  products  by  parcel 
post.  The  effort  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest. 
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National  Association  of  State  Libraries 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
N.  A.  S.  L.  will  be  held  at  Washington, 
May  27-28,  1914.  Headquarters  will  be 
at  the  New  Ebbitt  hotel,  directly  oppo- 
Bite  the  general  A.  L,  A.  headquarters. 
Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  red  parlor  of 
the  Ebbitt  hotel  on  Wednesday  morning 
and  Thursday  afternoon. 

C.  B.  Lester, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


American  Association  of  Law  Libraries 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  26,  1914.  Head- 

(juarters :  Ked  parlor,  New  Ebbitt  house. 

ProKnin 

Sessions  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  addresses  will 
be  made  by  the  following: 

Hon  William  L.  Wemple,  assistant 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
on  The  functions  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

Arthur  F.  Bclitz,  assistant  revisor  of 
Wisconsin,  on  Some  auxiliaries  of  statute 
revison. 

George  F.  Deiser,  of  the  Hirst  free  law 
library  of  Philadelphia,  on  English  law 
libraries, 

Dr  H.  J.  Harris,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  documents  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
on  the  Monthly  list  of  State  publications. 

Henry  L.  Bryan,  editor  of  laws,  State 
department,  on  the  Promulgation  of  the 
acts  of  Congress. 

Middleton  Beaman,  in  charge  of  Leg- 
islative drafting  research  at  Columbia 
university,  New  York,  on  Bill  drafting. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  round  table 
on  small  law  libraries,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Claribel  Smith,  of  the  Hampden  County 
law  library,  Springfield,  Mass..  and  an  in- 
formal presentation  of  the  subject  of  the 
expression  of  pagination  in  catalc^ng  by 
means  of  symbols,  by  T.  L.  Cole. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  dinner  can  be  ar- 
ranged, to  which  all  those  attending  the 
conference  will  be  welcome. 

To  those  who  are  not  members  but 
•vho  will  be  interested  in  our  proceed- 


ings, a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
join  and  attend  our  meetings.  Will  all 
such  persons  please  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  secretary.  Miss  G.  E. 
Woodard,  Law  library,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  so  that 
copies  of  our  conference  news  bulletins 
may  be  forwarded  to  them?  These  bul- 
letins will  contain  much  information  re- 
garding the  conference  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 


A.  L.  A.  Notes 


It  is  hoped  that  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the  Hon  Albert  S.  Burleson,  will 
address  one  of  the  general  sessions  of  the 
Washington  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
the  parcel  post  and  particularly  the  fu- 
ture prospect  with  reference  to  books. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
wholesome,  desirable  places  to  stay  in 
Washington  at  reasonable  rates.  Re- 
quests for  such  accommodations  will 
receive  attention  from  the  local  com- 
mittee. 

Indications  point  to  nearly  1,000  in 
attendance. 


General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
CIdcago  biennial 

Library  Extension  Conference:  Miss 
Lutie  E.  Steams,  chairman,  Saturday, 
Tune  13,  4  p.  m.  at  the  Auditorium. 

How  to  secure  a  State  library  commis- 
sion ;  more  liberal  library  l^slation ;  the 
extension  of  available  resources  to  the 
isolated  and  less  favored  districts ;  the 
kind  of  literature  to  be  furnished,  and 
the  general  relation  of  libraries  to  clubs, 
will  be  discussed  by  some  of  the  leading 
librarians  and  club- women  of  the  coun- 
try. Owing  to  the  inter-dependence  of 
clubs  and  libraries,  it  is  hoped  to  make 
this  conference  of  real  help  to  inquiring 
club- women. 

At  the  general  session  of  the  Biennial, 
on  Saturday  momng,  June  13,  at  11 :30, 
Miss  Stearns  will  give  the  report  of  the 
Library  Extension  committee,  and  will 
speak  on  "The  woman  on  the  farm." 
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Library  Meetings 
Cftlifornia— The  nineteenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  California  library  association 
will  be  at  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Di^o, 
June  15-20,  1914.  jointly  with  the 
fifth  annual  convention  of  the  California 
county  librarians. 

During  the  year,  the  districts  have  held 
the  customary  meetings,  b^inning  with 
the  second  district  meeting  at  Santa 
Cruz,  October  24-25,  1913.  "Who 
should  buy  the  books,  the  librarian  or  the 
trustees  ?"  by  Samuel  Leask  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  public  library  provoked  a  very  prac- 
tical discussion.  Other  subjects  were, 
"Where  and  how  should  we  buy  books?" 
"Should  we  abolish  the  trustees?"  "The 
county  free  library,"  the  last  being  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
meetii^,  exceeding  all  others  in  its  direct 
bearing  on  the  work  in  the  district. 

The  fourth  district  held  a  meeting  at 
Merced  on  November  22,  at  which  the 
topics  were  "Work  with  the  schools  and 
with  children  in  the  county  and  city  li- 
braries of  the  district,"  and  "Books  for 
foreigners." 

At  the  first  district  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  at  the  Mechanics-Mercantile  li- 
brary, some  of  the  speakers  were  Geoi^e 
Hamlin  Fitch,  literary  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  G.  T.  Qark,  libra- 
rian of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  university 
who  told  of  his  recent  trip  to  the  east 
for  the  inspection  of  library  buildings, 
and  J.  L.  Gillis,  who  told  of  the  State 
library  school. 

A  meeting  of  the  sixth  district  was 
held  at  Pomona  on  December  9.  The 
morning's  program  was  called  "Visions," 
the  various  libraries  reportii^  on 
achievements  and  ideals.  In  the  after- 
noon, E.  R.  Perry  of  the  Los  Angeles 
public  library  presided  over  a  book 
sympositun.  Miss  Helen  Haines  spoke 
on  a  library  exhibit  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  exposition,  and  on  the  American 
library  association  exhibit  at  the  Leipzig 
exhibition. 

The  second  district  held  its  spring 
meeting  at  Palo  Alto,  February  20-21, 


1914  with  a  varied  program  in  four  ses- 
sions, beginning  with  the  "Business  man 
and  the  library"  and  ending  with  "The 
old  missions  and  their  history,"  followed 
by  a  visit  to  the  very  interesting  private 
library  of  Father  Gleason. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  third  district  at 
Vallejo  on  February  23,  the  chief  topic 
was  the  County  free  library,  among  the 
speakers  being  Mrs  A.  G.  Whitbeck  of 
Contra  Costa  county.  Miss  Huntington 
of  Yolo  county,  and  three  county  super- 
intendents of  schools,  Mrs  Henshall  of 
Yolo  county,  D.  H.  White  of  Solano 
county,  and  J.  B.  Davidson  of  Marin 
county. 

The  fifth  and  ninth  districts  held  a 
joint  meeting  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia farm  at  Davis  on  March  14.  H. 
E.  Van  Norman,  dean  of  the  school,  told 
of  the  work  of  the  farm,  Miss  S.  T. 
Smith  spoke  on  the  loan  department  of 
the  State  library,  J.  L.  Gillis  on  Library 
development  in  California,  Miss  S.  S. 
Oddie  on  the  California  state  library 
school,  and  Miss  L  M.  Reagan  on  tlie 
New  county  free  library  in  Butte  county. 

The  first  district  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Berkeley  public  library  on  March  27.  M, 
J.  Ferguson  spoke  on  the  Sutro  library, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  State  library. 
Edwin  Wiley  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Charles  S. 
Greene  told  of  plans  for  a  library  exhibit 
at  the  1915  expositions  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  American  library  association 
meeting  in  or  near  San  Francisco  in 
^^^5-  Alice  J.  Haines. 

Chicago — The  last  meeting  for  the 
year  of  the  Chicago  library  club  was 
held  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Harper 
memorial  building,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Thursday  evening.  May  14.  The 
meeting  was  preceded  by  a  dinner 
served  by  the  Department  of  domestic 
science  in  the  university,  which  elicited 
the  highest  praise. 

There  was  no  formal  program  for 
the  meeting,  a  few  words  in  a  happy 
strain  from  the  retiring  president,  C. 
J.  Barr,  assistant-librarian  of  the  John 
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(rerar  library,  and  a  graceful  welcome 
from  Dr  E.  D.  Burton,  director  of  li- 
braries. University  of  Chicago,  being 
the  only  speeches.  The  election  and  in- 
stallation of  the  new  officers,  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
closed  the  meeting. 

The  club  had  a  successful  year.  The 
membership  at  the  present  time  has 
reached  278.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  something  over  $600. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Louise  B.  Krause,  librar- 
ian. H.  M.  Byllesby  Co.;  first  vice- 
president.  Robert  A.  Usher,  assistant 
reference-librarian.  John  Crerar  li- 
brary ;  second  vice-president,  Helene 
L.  Dickey,  librarian,  Chicago  teachers' 
colloge:  secretary,  A.  H.  Shearer,  New- 
berry library;  treasurer.  Mrs  Jessie  R. 
Perry.  Chicago  public  library. 

After  adjournment,  the  large  com- 
pany was  divided  up  into  parties  and 
shown  through  the  library  building. 

Colorado —  The  Colorado  library  asso- 
ciation met  at  Greeley,  April  24-5.  There 
were  25  visiting  librarians  present  and 
all  agreed  that  the  meeting  was  one  of 
the  best  ever  held  in  the  state. 

The  principal  address  was  given  on 
Friday  night  by  Dr  Livingston  Farrand, 
the  new  president  of  the  University  of 
Colorado.  His  subject  was  "Primitive 
methods  of  recording  ideas."  He  illus- 
trated it  by  references  to  the  picture  writ- 
ing of  the  American  Indians. 

Five  strictly  library  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed.   They  were: 

The  high  caUing  of  the  desk  assistant 
(as  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  charging 
desk) ;  Binding  and  repair  work,  by  Max 
Shenck,  a  German  binder;  Colorado's  li- 
brary law — should  it  be  amended?  Sci- 
entific library  management ;  Essentials  in 
cataloging. 

Colorado  has  a  membership  in  the 
Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  at  least  three 
of  the  members  will  be  in  attendance  at 
Washington. 

Faith  Foster. 

Secretary. 


Kentucky—  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Libraries  department  of  the  Southern 
educational  association  was  held  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Louisville  public 
library  at  Louisville,  Wednesday,  April 
8,  1914.  Charles  D.  Johnston,  hbrarian 
Cossitt  library,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  pre- 
sided. 

Every  effort  had  been  made  to  secure 
an  attendance  of  teachers  at  this  meet- 
ing. The  principals  of  local  public 
schools  had  been  notified  and  urged  to 
attend  the  session.  Each  high  school  was 
represented  as  well  as  the  departmental 
and  graded  schools  and  the  teachers  took 
part  in  the  discussion  following  the  pa- 
pers. 

The  program  as  announced  was  ad- 
hered to : 

1.  What  of  the  rural  communities. 
{The  County  library  movement).  R.  M. 
Kennedy,  librarian.  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Discussion. 

2.  How  may  the  State  aid  the  school 
library?  Mrs  Pearl  Williams  Kelly,  De- 
partment of  education,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Discussion. 

.'.  The  relation  of  the  public  library 
and  the  public  school. 

a)  From  the  librarian's  viewpoint 
Bemice  W.  Bell,  head  of  children's  de- 
partment, Louisville  public  library. 

b)  From  the  teacher's  viewpoint. 
Mary  Margaret  Shelley,  instructor  in 
English.  Girls'  high  school,  Louisville. 

Discussion. 

4.  General  discussion  of  library  top- 
ics. 

Mr  Kennedy  brought  out  forcibly  the 
need  of  library  work  in  the  isolated  rural 
communities  of  the  South  citing  the  work 
of  the  Hagerstown  library  book  wagon 
as  an  example  of  what  might  be  the 
best  way  of  reaching  these  districts. 

Mrs  Kelly,  who  was  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Tennessee  library  commission  oc- 
cupies a  similar  position  under  the  De- 
partment of  education,  Nashville.  Great 
possibilities  exist  in  Tennessee  for  ex- 
tension work.  Some  ten  months  ago,  the 
library  commission  was  combined  with 
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the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  work  is  now  limited  to  such  activities 
as  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  de- 
partment. 

Miss  Bell  spoke  of  the  relation  of  the 
library  and  the  public  school,  outlining 
the  activities  of  the  Louisville  public  li- 
brary and  tracing  the  development  of  the 
work  with  the  schools  from  the  first  sta- 
tion, where  the  library  was  allowed  to 
distribute  books  on  the  steps  of  a  school 
house.  There  are  at  present  213  class 
room  collections  in  use.  Stereopticon 
views  of  colored  and  white  class  room 
libraries  were  shown. 

Miss  Shelley  spoke  entirely  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  high  school  teacher  who 
has  secured  definite  results  from  a  close 
cooperation  with  the  library. 

The  Southern  teachers  were  not  large- 
ly represented  at  the  meeting  and  the 
question  of  securing  greater  prominence 
for  the  work  of  the  department  was  dis- 
cussed informally  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
greater  number  of  people  who  may  profit 
by  the  work  done  for  this  department. 
The  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Rfsoh-ed.  That  if  possible  at  future  meet- 
ings of  the  Southern  educational  associa- 
tion, the  department  of  libraries  shall  b« 
represented  lly  one  long  paper  on  the  general 
program. 

( )fficers  for  the  next  year  were  elected 
as  follows :  President,  George  T.  Settle, 
librarian,  Louisville  public  library ;  sec- 
retary, Jennie  M.  Flexner  of  Louisville. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  librarian 
and  the  library  were  voted. 

lENNiE  M.  Flexner. 

Oklahoma— The  seventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Oklahoma  library  association 
was  held  in  El  Reno.  April  29,  with  dele- 
gates from  all  the  leading  towns  in  the 
state  in  attendance. 

Mrs  Cora  C.  Porter,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Enid,  and  president  of 
the  association,  in  responding  to  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  in  her  president's 
message  said : 

"As  public  institutions  we  owe  it  to 
the  taxpayers  to  prove  that  libraries  are 
an  investment,  not  only  cultural,  but 
tangible  in  dollars  and  cents  by  giving 


the  people  books  that  will  increase  their 
efficiency  and  earning  power, — not  for- 
getting our  duty  to  society  by  giving  them 
at  the  same  time  other  books  that  will 
train  for  vacation  as  well  as  vocation. 
This  duty  applies  alike  to  the  outcast, 
the  defective,  and  the  criminal." 

Judge  H  L.  Fo^,  of  El  Reno,  in  an 
excellent  address,  "Book  influences  for 
defectives  and  dependents,"  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  book  privileges  in 
prisons  and  asyltuns. 

Miss  Templeton,  of  Nebraska,  spoke 
of  the  work  ift'  that  state,  where  the  1^- 
islature  grants  to  the  Nebraska  commis- 
sion annually  $2,500  for  institution  li- 
braries. 

Edith  Allen  Phelps,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Oklahoma  City,  in  her 
address  enumerated  educational  activi- 
ties of  the  library,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  postgraduate. 

S.  C.  Durbin,  of  Chickasha,  outlined 
the  duties  of  a  library  trustee,  naming  as 
primary,  the  placing  of  an  expert  in 
charge  of  the  library  and  then  refrain- 
ing from  interference.  Library  trustees 
can  render  the  greatest  service  by  in- 
teresting the  public  and  leading  them  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  work  and 
marvelous  possibilities  of  the  library. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  an  interest- 
ing period  was  enjoyed,  during  which, 
in  answer  to  a  roll  call,  librarians  re- 
sponded to  the  question,  "Why  I  am 
here." 

Ruby  Canton,  librarian  of  the  Cen- 
tral normal  school  at  Edmond,  explained 
the  need  for  instructing  teachers  in  book 
selection  for  children,  and  how  to  teach 
the  use  of  simple  reference  books, 

C.  E.  Lieb,  of  El  Reno,  told  how  the 
library  and  school  may  he  mutually  help- 
ful by  finding  out  each  other's  aims  and 
methods  so  as  to  cooperate  intelligently. 

The  association  was  entertained  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  El  Reno  woman's  club, 
and  at  dinner  by  the  El  Reno  library 
board. 

The  principal  address  of  Wednesday 
evening  was  by  J.  G.  Masters,  president 
of  the  State  teachers'  association,  on 
"How  the  teacher  may  aid  the  library." 
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A  plan  of  library  cooperation  was  pro- 
posed, in  which  it  was  suggested  that 
the  libraries  of  the  state  cooperate  in 
fitting  up  a  model  reading  room  in  the 
Oklahoma  building  at  San  Francisco.  The 
recommendations  were  heartily  received 
and  details  of  future  plans  to  that  effect 
were  left  to  the  executive  committee. 

Miss  Kate  Bernard,  state  commis- 
sioner of  charities  and  corrections,  told 
of  the  utter  lack  of  adequate  book  facil- 
ities in  penal  and  charitable  institutions, 
making  an  appeal  to  the  state  associa- 
tion to  correct  these  conditions  and  pledg- 
ing the  support  of  her  department  in  the 
effort  to  secure  a  commission  which  wiU 
look  after  the  book  needs  of  the  state. 
She  gave  a  description  of  the  kind  of 
literature  needed  in  the  different  institu- 
tions. 

Greetings  were  exchanged  on  Tuesday 
morning  with  the  secretary  of  the  Texas 
historical  commission.  Greetings  were 
also  received  from  Secretary  Utley,  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  P.  L.  Windsor,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Hibrary  sdiool. 

A  paper  by  Jesse  L.  Rader,  librarian 
of  the  State  university  of  Norman,  made 
a  discriminating  anal3rsis  of  Dickens' 
genius,  paying  tribute  to  the  kindness  of 
heart  shown  in  his  work  for  oppressed 
humanity. 

Mrs  Charles  R.  Hiune,  president  of 
the  State  federation  of  woman's  dubs, 
in  her  address  said  that  the  clubs  were 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  library  privi- 
leges to  all  the  people. 

Various  phases  of  library  technique 
and  administration  were  discussed  by 
Mrs  Margaret  Quigley,  Mabel  Blakeslee, 
Mrs  J.  M.  Wamsley,  J.  L.  Rader,  Anna 
Le  Crone,  Edith  A.  Phelps,  E.  J.  Rule 
and  others. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  history  of  the 
association  was  given  by  Mrs  Bertha 
McBride,  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  Guthrie. 

A  symposium  of  library  statistics  led 
by  Mrs  Nellie  M.  Horn,  Elizabeth  Sin- 
clair, Alma  R.  McGlenn  and  Mrs  Funk, 
gave  encouraging  indications  of  steady 
growth  in  spite  of  limited  funds. 


W.  P.  Campbell,  custodian  of  the 
Oklahoma  historical  society,  told  of  the 
collections  of  the  library  and  the  effort 
to  provide  ample  data  for  future  writers 
of  Coahoma  history. 

Dr  Scroggs,  director  of  Public  infor- 
mation in  the  State  university,  told  of  the 
library  extension  work  done  by  that  in- 
stitution foT  the  people  who  had  no 
other  library  privileges. 

A  helpful  talk  on  "Ways  and  means  of 
securing  a  commission"  was  given  by 
Miss  Templeton,  of  Nebraska. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ccnning  year: 

President.  Mrs  Cora  C.  Porter,  Enid; 
first  vice-president,  Anna  Le  Crone, 
Alva ;  second  vice-president,  J.  L.  Rader, 
Norman ;  secretary,  Mrs  J.  L,  Thomas, 
Chickasha ;  treasurer.  Miss  Elizabeth  Sin- 
clair. 

The  ex-officio  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
council  were  elected,  Mrs  C,  C.  Porter 
and  Mrs  J,  A.  Thompson, 

An  auto  trip  was  provided  by  the  citi- 
zens of  El  Reno  in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  Thursday  evening  meeting,  a 
gift  of  a  gavel  of  Oklahoma  walnut  was 
presented  to  the  association  by  two  stud- 
ents of  the  manual  training  department 
of  the  Chickasha  high  school. 

The  discussion  of  the  evening  related 
to  a  library  commission  for  the  state, 
the  scope  and  functions  of  the  state  li- 
brary, and  other  topics  relating  to  l^s- 
lation. 

Mrs  De  Roos  Bailey,  of  Muskogee, 
chairman  of  the  Travding  library  com- 
mittee of  the  State  federation  of  woman's 
clubs,  gave  an  account  of  her  work  and 
a  plea  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
library  association. 

R.  H.  Wilson,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  made  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  more  discriminating  censorship 
of  children's  books. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  expressing  ap- 
preciation of  all  who  had  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  meeting,  were  passed. 
Mrs  J.  A.  Thompson, 
Secretary. 
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Texas— The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Texas 
library  association  met  in  Austin  April 
30-May  2,  1914,  the  first  meeting 
held  in  three  years.  A  stent^raphic  re- 
port of  the  meeting  will  be  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  association. 

The  first  session  was  given  over  to 
schoolmen,  the  subject  being  "School  li- 
braries." Dr  J.  Carlton  Bell,  University 
of  Texas,  spoke  on  "Children's  reading." 
Dr  Bell  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
reading  required  in  the  schools  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
Where  there  is  an  esthetic  response, 
there  will  be  a  real  love  for  reading,  and 
eventually  an  educated  person, 

H.  T.  Musselman,  editor,  Texas 
School  Magazine,  spoke  on  "Rural 
school  libraries."  The  biggest  library 
problem  on  earth,  according  to  Mr  Mus- 
selman, is  that  of  the  rural  school.  He 
described  the  dearth  of  rural  school  li- 
braries in  Texas,  and  scored  heavily  the 
state's  neglect  along  this  line.  A  school 
library  in  every  rural  school  will  help  to 
settle  the  rural  problem.  He  would  ex- 
clude from  these  libraries  all  books  that 
tend  to  lure  the  boy  from  the  soil  and 
would  include  books  that  glorify  country 
life  and  also  the  classics  minus  confus- 
ing evaluations.  To  establish  these  libra- 
ries our  summer  normal  students  must 
work  for  libraries  in  their  schools,  our 
departments  of  education  must  train 
teachers  to  use  books;  our  rural  teach- 
ers must  read  books  dealing  with  rural 
life ;  and  Texas  must  have  a  libi^ry  law 
authorizing  the  state  to  give  $15  to  every 
local  school  library  furnishing  $15. 

The  third  talk,  "High  school  libra- 
ries," was  by  J.  L.  Henderson,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Mr  Henderson  would 
have  in  every  high  school  library  text 
books,  reference  books,  and  literature 
suitable  for  adolescent  pupils.  He 
stressed  the  use  of  books  after  they  are 
once  acquired.  The  immediate  need  is  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  teachers  a  recital  of 
their  needs.  Their  first  need  is  a  bulletin 
of  book  sources;  the  second,  a  finan- 
cial nest-egg  given  by  the  state ;  the  third, 
the  establishment  of  more  h^h  school  li- 


braries ;  the  fourth,  for  the  city  school  li- 
braries to  make  more  of  their  opportu- 
nities ;  and  the  fifth,  teachers  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  books. 

At  the  close  of  the  library  program, 
Dr  J.  M.  Kuehne,  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  showed  a  number  of  specimens 
of  color  photography  which  he  had  de- 
veloped. The  phot<^raphs  were  chiefly 
views  of  the  university  campus  and 
building. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  de- 
voted to  round  table  discussions  of  li- 
brary problems.  The  discussion  <hi 
bookbuying  was  led  by  Miss  McCauley, 
librarian  of  the  Waco  public  library,  who 
buys  almost  exclusively  from  a  local  job- 
ber. Miss  McCauley  spoke  of  discounts 
of  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  on  books 
bought  immediately  following  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Discussions  on  periodicals 
and  binding  followed.  The  subject  of  a 
library  summer  school  for  Texas  was 
taken  up.  Dean  Sutton  quoted  Sidney 
Lanier  to  the  effect  that  the  dearth  of 
literature  of  the  South  was  due  large- 
ly to  the  absence  of  libraries.  Dean 
Sutton  expressed  himself  sympathetic 
with  the  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  a  library  school  and  thought  the  uni- 
versity could  furnish  part  of  the  funds, 
but  that  the  Texas  library  association 
should  create  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  school  and  start  the  school.  Mr 
Winkler  stated  that  the  university,  as 
the  head  of  the  public  school  system  in 
the  State,  should  offer  courses  in  library 
work  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers. 
Money  is  being  spent  and  more  will  be 
spent  on  school  libraries.  To  train  teach- 
ers to  use  these  school  libraries,  the  uni- 
versity should  very  soon  offer  summer 


Prof  Windsor,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  director  of  the 
Illinois  library  school  brought  greetings 
from  Illinois  friends  in  Urbana.  Prof 
Windsor  told  of  the  expenses  of  and 
the  need  for  the  Illinois  library  school. 
While  the  cost  per  student  is  greater 
than  that  in  other  departments  of  the 
university,  the  instruction  is  largely  in- 
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dividual  and  thereby  more  effective. 
Prof  Windsor  believed  that  the  first 
thing  in  library  work  for  Texas  to  un- 
dertake was  the  establishmmt  of  a  sum- 
mer Hbrary  course  every  other  year  at 
least,  and  sug^^ested  advertising  a  ses- 
sion  for  1915  provided  15  stucwnts  ap- 
plied. In  the  discussion,  it  developed 
that  last  summer  11  Texas  students  at- 
tended summer  sessions  outside  the  state. 

The  subject  of  traveling  libraries  was 
next  brought  up.  Mr  Winkler  said  that 
the  State  library  could  send  out  the 
books,  provided  the  books  were  fur- 
nbhed  from  some  outside  source.  Past 
experience  demonstrates  the  improba- 
bility of  securing  appropriatioiis  from 
the  legislature  until  their  practicability 
has  been  demonstrated.  Many  of  our 
present  state  enterprises  were  originally 
started  by  associations  and  private  indi- 
viduals. 

The  closely  allied  subject  of  extending 
city  library  privil^es  to  the  neighbnrins 
communities  was  taken  up.  Miss 
Schnitzer,  librarian  of  the  Houston  pub- 
lic library,  said  that  Houston  permits 
anyone  from  the  county  to  take  such 
books  as  can  be  spared  from  the  library. 
Miss  Pitcher,  librarian  of  the  Tyler  pub- 
lic library,  reported  that  the  rural  people 
around  Tyler  could  borrow  books  upon 
making  a  deposit  and  that  this  deposit 
was  returned  upon  the  return  of  the 
book.  Miss  Pitcher  is  hoping  shortly  to 
lend  the  books  absolutely  free.  Other  li- 
brarians present  reported  prohibitive 
clauses  in  their  city  charters  or  by-laws, 
except  upon  payment  of  a  fee  by  the 
borrower.  Prof  Windsor  pointed  out 
that  the  best  way' to  change  the  charters 
is  to  show  the  business  men  that  the  li- 
brary will  bring  rural  traders  to  town 
oftener. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  began 
with  a  business  meeting.  The  invitation 
of  the  Oklahoma  library  association  ask- 
ing the  association  to  meet  in  joint  ses- 
sion with  them  was  referred  to  the 
executive  committee.  A  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Utley,  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  asking  the 
Texas    library    association    to   join    the 


A.  L.  A.  was  read.  Action  was  post- 
poned. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  offered 
the  following  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  concar  in 
urging  I  he  following: 

1.  The  introduction  of  instruction  in  li- 
brary work  at  the  University  summer 
school  in  1915. 

2.  That  the  Texaa  library  association  by 
this  resolution  signihes  its  pleasure  in  the 

tatriotic  and  timely  gift  of  Major  Geo.  W. 
iltlefield    to    the    University    of   Texas   of 
the  sum  of  $25,000  for  a  Southern  history 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Elizabeth  Howard  West, 
archivist.  State  hbrarj-;  vice-presidents, 
Cornelia  Notz,  librarian,  Carnegie  li- 
brary. San  Antonio,  and  Ethel  Pitcher, 
librarian,  Tyler  public  library ;  secre- 
tary, John  E.  Goodwin,  librarian.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas ;  treasurer,  Lillian 
Gunter,  librarian,  Gainesville  public  li- 
brary. 

The  discussion  on  publicity  was  led 
by  Miss  Notz.  Framed  signs,  moving 
picture  slides,  newspaper  lists,  daily  news 
stories  written  by  the  reporters,  the 
story  hour,  boys'  clubs,  free  lectures,  per- 
sonal work,  and  efficient  service  at  the 
desk,  are  the  chief  methods  employed  in 
the  San  Antonio  library  in  advertising. 
The  discussion  on  accessioning  was  led 
l>y  Mr  Goodwin,  who  described  the  luii- 
versity's  adoption  of  a  modification  of 
the  order  card  system.  The  discussion 
on  library  bookkeeping  was  led  by  Miss 
Schnitzer,  who  described  the  system 
used  in  the  Houston  library,  and  illus- 
irated  her  talk  with  the  various  printed 
fonns  employed. 

The  preservation  of  newspapers  was 
brought  up  by  Miss  Notz.  Prof  Wind- 
sor e.xplained  that  the  newspapers  were 
now  our  chief  source  of  history  and  that 
it  took  only  about  20  years  for  a  news- 
paper to  become  valuable  historically- 
Prof  Windsor  thought  that  the  Uni- 
versity and  State  libraries  together 
should  preserve  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
all  Texas  papers. 

The  association  was  fortunate  in  se- 
curing Prof  Windsor,  who  was  former- 
ly librarian  of  the  University  of  Texas 
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library  to  deliver  the  address  on  Friday 
evening. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  meet- 
ing resolved  itself  into  an  informal  so- 
cial gathering. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  opened 
with  a  talk  by  Mr  Winkler,  State  libra- 
rian, calling  attention  to  the  new  law 
providing  that  state  documents  be  dis- 
tributed from  the  State  library.  The 
Farmers'  county  library  law  was  the  next 
subject  taken  up.  This  law  was  framed 
and  passed  without  consulting  the  li- 
brarians of  the  state,  and  the  association 
criticized  it  as  being  incomplete.  The 
methods  of  reaching  the  farmer  in  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Illinois,  and  New  York 
were  cited. 

Dr  Hermann  G.  James,  of  the  School 
of  government  and  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  municipal  research  of  the  Univ- 
sity  of  Texas,  presented  the  work  of 
the  bureau.  This  bureau,  Dr  James  ex- 
plained, collects  material  from  all  over 
the  world  that  is  not  readily  available 
to  individual  libraries.  Dr  James  urged 
the  libraries  to  send  to  the  bureau  for 
any  such  material.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cooperation  of  the  libraries  was 
asked  in  collecting  city  charters,  ordin- 
ances, and  departmental  reports.  Prof 
Windsor  suggested  that  the  printing  of 
digests  of  these  reports  in  the  local  pa- 
pers would  arouse  local  interest  in 
municipal  affairs. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  take 
an  auto  ride  over  the  city. 

Oct  A  VIA  Fry  Rogan. 


P,  M. 

At  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 
Rural    school   libraries 

Address — Country  child  and  the  school 
library — Mrs  Josephine  Corliss  Preston, 
state  superintendent  of  schools,  Olympia, 
\V95hingtoo. 

Reports— Model  rural  school  library, 
Harriet  Wood,  Portland;  W.  H.  Barnes, 
West  Virginia. 

Training  the  rural  teacher  in  use  of 
books— Delia  Obitz,  Milwaukee;  Mabel 
Carney,  Normal.  III. 

Community  service  from  rural  school  li- 
brary-Elizabeth Wales.  Missouri;  W.  N. 
Carver,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thnrsday,  July  9 

Meeting  of  Minnesota  library  association 
in  House  chamber,  the  Capitol. 
Friday,  July  10,  p.  m. 
High   school  library  meeting 

Library  budgets. 

Vocational  guidance. 

Library  branches  in  high  schools. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education — Special  li- 
brary exhibit  will  be  shown  at  this  time, 
also  special  exhibits  at  the  Public  library. 


National  Educational  Association 

Library  department  mcetinK,  St.  Paul, 
July  8-10,  1914 

Officers— Willis  H.  Kerr,  Slate  normal 
school,  Emporia.  Kans.,  president;  Mrs  P. 
P.  Claxton.  Washington.  D.  C-,  vice-presi- 
dent; Harriet  A.  Wood,  Library  associa- 
lion,  Portland,  Ore.,  secretary. 
Program  (tentative) 
Wednesday,  July  8,  a.  m. 

Joint  meeting  with    National  council  of 
teachers  of  English. 

Library   cultural   possibilities. 

Symposium  on  lists  of  books  for  home 
reading  of  high  school  pupils. 


Minnesota  Library  Association 

Meeting 

Program  (Tentative) 

July  9,  1914,  House  chamber.  The  Capitol. 
A.  M. 

The  newspaper  morgue,  the  library  and 
the  school — Dr  Dawson  Johnston,  Public 
library,   St.   Paul. 

Progress  in  public  library  and  school  co- 
operation-Mr Willis  H.  Kerr,  president 
Library  dept.,  N,  E.  A. 

What  training  in  library  methods  a  Nor- 
mal school  should  give— Miss  Delia  Ovitz, 
Normal   school,   Milwaukee. 

Address— The  county  library  and  rural 
problem— Mrs  P.  P.  Claxton,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Visit  capital. 

P.M. 

Visit  St.  Paul  Library. 

Visit  Minneapolis  Library  and  branches. 

6r3IJ— Dinner  for  visiting  librarians.  _ 

Officers  Minnesota  library  association — 
Martha  Wilson,  Department  of  Education, 
president;  Mabel  Bartleson,  chief  children s 
department.  Minneapolis,  vice-president; 
Prances  E.  Earhart,  librarian,  Public  li- 
brary.   Duluth,    secretary. 

Members  of  executive  committee — Ottilie 
Liedloff,  State  normal.  St,  Cloud;  Mrs, 
Jenny  Lind  Blanchard,  librarian.  Little 
Falls. 

Librarians  who  will  attend  these  Saint 
Paul  meetings  are  earnestly  requested  to 
notify  Miss  Martha  Wilson,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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A  New  Mechanical  Device 

A  labor-saving  device  wliich  is  to 
be  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  A. 
L.  A.  exhibit  at  Washington,  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  librarians.  This 
is  a  library  fine  computer  which  shows 
at  a  glance  the  exact  amount  of  fine 
on  any  book  overdue  from  one  to 
thirty  days.  The  idea  is  so  very  sim- 
ple that  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not 
been  hit  upon  before.  Though  me- 
chanical descriptions  are  difficult  to 
comprehend  without  the  concrete  ob- 
ject or  at  least  a  picture  of  it,  before 
one,  a  description  here  may  be  of  in- 
terest. A  scale  of  fines  from  2  to  60 
cents  is  arranged  in  a  vertical  column 
reading  down.  Alongside  of  this  is  a 
movable  calendar  printed  similarly  to 
the  fine  scale  and  with  the  latest  date 
at  the  top.  The  calendar  is  wound  on 
reels  from  top  to  bottom,  31  days 
showing  at  one  time.  The  calendar  is 
set  each  day  so  that  the  current  date 
appears  at  the  top.  and  the  preceding 
30  days  below.  Thus,  if  today  is  May 
28,  the  date  May  27  lies  below  and 
opposite  the  scale  showing  2  cents. 
May  26  lies  opposite  4  cents  and  so 
on  down  the  column.  Tomorrow, 
May  29,  the  calendar  will  be  turned 
so  that  May  28  lies  opposite  2  cents. 
May  7!J  opposite  4  cents  and  so  on. 

It  is  thus  necessary,  when  an  over- 
due book  is  returned,  merely  to  find 
the  date  due  on  the  dating  slip,  then 
find  the  same  date  on  the  calendar 
and  the  amount  of  fine  shows  adjacent 
to  it.  Variations  in  practice  in  differ- 
ent libraries  are  provided  for  by  omit- 
ting from  the  calendar  days  for  which 
no  fine  is  charged  and  by  using  differ- 
ent fine  scales.  Libraries  stamping 
books  with  date  taken  out  instead  of 
date  due  merely  set  the  calendar  14 
days  earlier. 

The  advantage  of  this  device  is  ob- 
vious even  for  libraries  which  do  not 
experience  rush  times  when  every 
second  saved  is  invaluable.  The 
youngest  assistants  are  usually  placed 
at  the  loan  desk  and  if  a  library  like 
other  great  mechanisms  is  as  strong 


as  its  weakest  link,  here  is  the  link  to 
be  strengthened.  Speed  and  accuracy 
are  gained.  Avoidance  of  dispute  over 
fines  is  assured,  for  even  the  most 
hardened  library  grouch  cannot  but  be 
convinced  by  plain  type. 

The  device  has  been  in  successful 
use  in  the  Cleveland  public  library 
for  more  than  two  months. 


Library  Lecture  Course 
The  Moose  Jaw  (Saskatchewan)  pub- 
lic library  has  tried  the  experiment  of 
having  a  course  of  six  Friday  evening 
lectures  delivered  by  teachers  from  the 
Collegiate  institute  and  Moose  Jaw  col- 
lege. An  average  attendance  of  100  lis- 
tened to  the  following  topics : 

Insects  I  have  met,  G.  S.  Johnson,  B.  A. 

The  Montessori  method  in  the  home,  E. 
C.  Jordan,  B.  A. 

The  Legends  of  King  Arthur,  G.  E. 
Reaman,  M.  A, 

The  origin  of  language,  C.  W.  Webb, 
M.  A. 

The  government  of  Ireland,  past  and 
present.  J.  U.  McQueen,  M.  A. 

The  development  of  the  British  Empire, 
J.  K.  Colling,  B.  A. 

Another  course  of  six  on  the  history 
of  Canada  was  begun  May  15,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  coming  of  the  British  and  the  War 
of  1812,  W.  R.  Green,  B.  A. 

The  struggle  for  responsible  government, 
W.  G.  Ross,  B.  A. 

The  Confederation  of  the  provinces,  L. 
Johnson,  B.  A. 

The  trading  companies  and  the  Great 
West,  M.  Thompson,  B.  A. 

The  Canadian  constitution  and  the 
.\nierican,  W.  G.  Cates,  B.  A. 

The  French  rcRime  in  Canada,  Emile 
Gravel,  B.  S.  S.  C. 

The  library  recently  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion a  fine  collection  of  work  done  in 
the  public  schools  and  night  classes.  The 
collection  comprised  work  in  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  carpentry, 
sheet  metal  work,  forging,  lathe  work, 
machine  work,  and  copper  work  from 
the  night  schools,  and  free  cutting,  paper 
folding,  rafiia  and  basketry,  whittlmg, 
wood  work,  working  plans,  sewing,  and 
water  colors  from  the  public  sdiools. 
The  room  was  open  for  about  two  weeks 
and  was  visited  by  large  numbers  of 
parents. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

A  leaflet  on  the  A.  L.  A.,  its  organi- 
zation and  work,  has  been  prepared  by 
Secretary  Utley  for  distribution.  It  is 
printed  in  both  English  and  German. 

The  report  of  the  Library  school  of 
the  New  York  public  library  for  1914-15, 
has  been  published  in  German  for  dis- 
tribution at  the  Leipzig  exhibit. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  has  is- 
sued a  list  of  books  for  high  schools 
compiled  by  Martha  Wilson,  Supervisor 
of  school  libraries  in  the  Minnesota  de- 
partment of  education  and  "Vocational 
guidance  through  high  schools,"  by  Mary 
E.  Hall,  Girls'  high  school,  Brooklyn, 
with  a  bibliography  by  John  G.  Moulton, 
of  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"The  rural  school  library,"  a  paper 
prepared  as  a  thesis  for  graduation  June 
13,  1913.  by  Marie  Anna  Newberry,  of 
the  New  York  public  library  school,  ha^ 
been  printed.  In  addition  to  the  address, 
which  covers  conditions  throughout  the 
country  and  suggestions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  school  libraries,  there  is  a 
bibliography  of  material  relating  to  the 
subject. 

The  Library  Association  yearbook  for 
1914,  edited  by  L,  Stanley  Jast,  honor- 
able secretary  of  the  Library  .'Associa- 
tion (English)  has  been  issued.  The 
book  is  replete  with  information  con- 
cerning the  conditions  and  activities  of 
the  association,  as  well  as  lists  of  mem- 
bers, meetings,  committees,  acts  of  Par- 
liament affecting  libraries,  papers  pub- 
lished, public  libraries  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  inforrnation  relating  to 
the  professional  examinations  held  by 
the  association.  The  pamphlet  of  132 
pages  gives  full  information  concerning 
the  Association  and  its  work  from  every 
standpoint. 

The  perusal  of  Dr  E.  C.  Richardson's 
little  volume,  "Beginnings  of  libraries," 
gives  one  an  aristocratic  feeling  of  an- 
tiquity. The  library  schools  teach  that 
the  beginnings  of  libraries  extend  so  far 
back  in  the  ages  that  the  borders  of  mys- 
tery arise.     Dr  Richardson  takes  them 


away  beyond  the  borders  until  they  are 
lost  in  Uie  speculations  relating  to  pre- 
historic man.  Records  kept  by  scalp- 
belts,  tiger  teeth  and  the  science  of  hie- 
roglyphics down  to  alphabetic  inscrip- 
tions, are  all  shown  to  be  on  the  library 
family  tree. 

Those  who  objected  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
preprint  on  library  schools  because  it  did 
not  give  proper  credit  to  Dr  Dewey  for 
the  founding  of  library  schools,  will  find 
something  of  interest  in  Dr  Richardson's 
statement  that  the  library  school  existed 
in  ancient  Babylonia. 

The  little  volume  bears  the  mark  of 
careful  investigation  and  much  scholar- 
ly attention.  It  is  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  library  literature. 

The  proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual 
conference  of  the  National  tax  associa- 
tbn  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  October  23- 
25,  has  been  issued.  The  National  tax 
association  is  a  dual  organization.  Mem- 
bership in  the  association  is  freely  open 
to  any  person  interested  in  taxation.  The 
conference  is  made  up  of  official  dele- 
gates appointed  by  state  governors,  uni- 
versities and  colleges  which  maintain  a 
special  course  in  public  finance,  and  state 
associations  of  certified  public  account- 
ants. At  the  meeting  in  Buffalo  250  dele- 
gates were  present,  representing  22  uni- 
versities and  31  states,  Canada,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ed- 
win R.  A,  Seligman,  of  Columbia  uni- 
versity, is  president.  Very  important 
papers  are  included  in  the  proceedings. 
Every  library  of  any  size  should  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  taxing  bodies  of 
their  municipal  and  state  authorities,  the 
important  papers  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference. 

An  interesting  little  volume  prepared 
by  R.  A.  Peddle,  a  well  known  member 
of  the  English  library  association,  is 
"Fifteenth  century  books:  a  guide  to 
their  identification."  The  author  says  in 
his  preface  that  books  printed  before 
1501  are  in  a  class  apart,  in  which  there 
is  an  increased  interest,  and  that  this 
interest  has  grown  until  it  behooves 
every  one  to  identify  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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tury  books  in  his  collections.  To  assist 
in  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  little  book. 
All  important  works  dealing  with  the 
subject  from  any  point  of  view  have 
been  cataloged  and  described,  and  in- 
formation furnished  on  the  author, 
printers,  place  of  the  publication  of  the 
book,  and  also  authorities  dealing  with 
types,  illustrations,  water  marks  and  all 
the  other  details  which  go  to  make  up  the 
study  of  the  fifteenth  century  books  are 
cited.  In  the  appendices,  a  list  of  Latin 
names  of  places,  catalogs  of  collections 
of  incunabula,  and  histories  of  printing 
in  special  towns  are  included.  The  in- 
teresting task  of  identifying  old  books 
will  find  many  sources  of  help  in  this 
little  guide.  It  is  published  by  Grafton 
&  Co.,  London,  5  s.  net, 

A  "Suggestive  outline  on  children's 
literature"  has  been  compiled  by  Mary  B. 
Day,  librarian,  and  Elizabeth  K.  Wil- 
son, training  teacher,  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois state  normal  university,  Carbondale. 
III.  The  material  is  arranged  under  out- 
lines for  the  use  of  teachers.  There  are 
four  divisions :  the  first,  treating  of  the 
world's  literature.  England,  America,  and 
contributions  from  other  countries ;  the 
second,  illustrators  of  children's  books, 
beginning  with  Comenius,  giving  some 
account  of  the  principal  illustrators  of 
Germany,  France,  England  and  America : 
the  third,  suggestive  studies  in  children's 
literature,  giving  accumulative  tales, 
fables,  drolls,  fairy  stories,  hero  tales, 
and  verses;  the -fourth,  a  representative 
list  of  books  in  Wheeler  library  on  chil- 
dren's literature. 

The  third  edition  of  "The  Guide  to  the 
current  periodicals  and  serials  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,"  1914,  by 
Henry  O.  Severance,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  appeared. 

The  list  is  somewhat  enlarged.  The 
classified  list  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
ought  to  be  made  known  in  every  active 
community  where  it  would  doubtless  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  their  calling  through 
the  medium  of  its  periodical  literature. 


Library  Schools 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittslmrgb 

Training   school   for   children's   librariaos 

Twenty-one  members  of  the  junior 
class  and  three  seniors  are  to  attend  the 
conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Miss  E. 
M.  Smith,  acting-registrar,  will  con- 
duct the  party.  Hotel  Gordon  will  be 
headquarters  for  the  school.  The  usual 
recess  between  the  spring  and  summer 
terms  will  be  postponed  until  the  week 
of  June  1. 

Caroline  Hewins.  librarian  of  the 
Hartford  public  library,  lectured  to  the 
school  on  April  29,  on  the  work  of  the 
Hartford  library. 

Janardan  S.  Kudalkar,  director  of 
state  libraries,  Baroda.  India,  visited 
the  school  on  April  29. 

During  the  week  of  April  20,  Mrs 
Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen  gave  10  lec- 
tures on  literature  and  story  telling. 
One  lecture,  upon  Educational  value 
of  literature  for  children,  was  given  in 
the  evening  at  Lawrenceville  branch 
and  was  open  to  the  public. 

Alumnt*  notci 

Jasmine  Britton,  '11.  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Spokane  public  li- 
brary to  become  children's  librarian 
in  the  Los  Angeles  public  library. 

Ethelwyn  Manning,  '10,  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Public  library  of 
Burlington,  la.,  to  become  assistant  in 
the  Public  library  of  Milton,  Mass. 

Ruth  A.  Weldon,  "08.  was  married 
in  April  to  John  Kelly. 

University  of  IlUnoia 

The  lectures  on  children's  books  and 
the  administration  of  a  children's  li- 
brary by  Edna  Lyman  Scott,  were  con- 
tinued for  five  weeks,  the  members  of 
the  senior  class  receiving  five  lecture? 
each  week  and  the  junior  class  two.  Dur- 
ing her  stay  at  the  university,  Mrs  Scott 
gave  two  talks  to  the  general  universitv 
public  on  "Books  and  reading  for  chil- 
dren." On  account  of  the  increase  in 
attendance  at  these  public  lectures,  they 
were  given  this  year  for  the  first  time 
outside  of  the  library  school  quarters, 
and  were  attended  by  about  150  people. 
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The  course  of  lectures  given  by  visit- 
ing lecturers  during  April  and  May  were 
continued  as  follows: 

On  April  16,  Charles  E.  Rush,  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  St.  Jos- 
eph, Missouri,  lectured  before  the  school 
and  staff  on  "Children's  books  and  their 
illustrators,"  illustrating  the  work  with  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  samples. 
The  lecture  and  the  exhibit  were  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  school  and  were  pro- 
nounced most  interesting  and  helpful. 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  free  library  commission  and 
director  of  the  Wisconsin  library  school, 
gave  two  instructive  and  interesting  lec- 
tures to  the  school  on  April  28  on  The 
work  of  the  Wisconsin  commission  and 
The  work  done  by  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
tive reference  bureau. 

Carrie  E.  Scott,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Indiana  library  commission,  visited 
the  school  on  April  24  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  by  the  Indiana 
commission. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Library 
club,  the  program  was  filled  by  Mrs 
Scott  and  F.  K.  W.  Drury.  Mrs  Scott 
told  a  number  of  very  delightful  stories 
and  Mr  Drury  entertained  his  hearers 
by  readings  from  the  works  of  Mr  Ed- 
mund L.  Pearson. 

The  junior  class  entertained  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  and  faculty  of 
the  library  school  at  an  al  fresco  break- 
fast on  the  campus  on  May  23. 

Frances  Simpson, 
Assistant  director. 
Pratt   institute 

The  third  term  program  consists  of 
two  mornings  a  week  of  class-room 
work,  about  27  hours  of  practical  work, 
and  a  half  day  of  library  visiting.  In 
addition  to  the  practical  work  in  our 
own  library  the  courtesy  of  the  Techni- 
cal and  Documents'  departments  of  the 
New  V'ork  public  library  and  of  the 
Girls'  high  school  library  of  Brooklyn 
has  been  extended  to  students  wishing 
to  specialize  in  these  directions.  One 
student  is  also  working  one  day  a  week 


in  the  Children's  department  of  the  New 
York  public  library.  Four  of  the  stud- 
ents have  taken  part  in  the  survey  of 
Essex  county.  One  day  a  week  has 
been  spent  in  this  way  and  the  students 
have  reported  on  their  work  each  week 
so  that  the  whole  class  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  that  has  come 
to  them. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  the  admin- 
istration department  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library  and  to  the  Bedford 
branch,  where  Dr  Hill  showed  the  plans 
for  the  new  central  building.  The  main 
building  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary was  visited.  The  students  were 
entertained  by  the  Library  school  of  the 
New  York  public  library.  In  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  the  architectural  problem 
of  a  house  made  over  into  a  library 
presented  an  interesting,  concrete  illus- 
tration of  a  lecture  on  Buildings  by  Mr 
Eastman. 

An  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  municipal  research  and  the  Sage 
Foundation  library.  These  visits  were 
closely  related  to  Miss  Hopkins'  lec- 
tures on  Community  organization  and 
to  the  reports  on  the  Essex  County 
survey. 

W.  R.  Eastman  of  Albany  gave  his 
usual  course  of  six  lectures  on  Library 
buildings,  April  13-18.  Miss  Plum- 
mer's  illustrated  course  on  the  History 
of  libraries  took  place  on  three  consecu- 
tive Tuesday  afternoons — .\pri1  21,  28 
and  May  5.  On  Tuesday  afternoon, 
May  12.  Andrew  Kec^h.  reference  li- 
brarian at  Yale  university,  lectured  on 
the  Administration  of  a  college  library. 

Jeanne  Johnson.  '12,  has  been  made 
head  cataloger  of  the  Public  library  at 
Tacoma,  where  she  has  been  an  assist- 
ant since  graduation. 

Adeline  M.  Cartwright.  '13.  Cleve- 
land training  class,  1914,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  children's  librarian  in 
one  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  To- 
ronto public  library. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone. 
Vice-Director. 
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New  York  sUte  library 

Royal  B.  Farnum.  specialist  in  Art 
education  fqr  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  lectured  on  "Prin- 
ciples of  artistic  bulletin  making," 
May  5.  A.  W.  Abrams,  chief  of  the 
Visual  instruction  division  of  the  uni- 
versity lectured  on  "Visual  instruc- 
tion," May  11.  Both  lectures  were  co- 
piously illustrated,  the  first  by  mount- 
ed specimens  of  poster  and  bulletin 
work,  the  latter  by  typical  lantern 
slides  sent  out  by  the  Division  of  vis- 
ual instruction. 

An  exhibition  "The  making  of  a 
book,"  whose  nucleus  was  the  collec- 
tion of  framed  photographs  and  other 
illustrative  material  prepared  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and  lent  by 
them  for  exhibition  purposes  was  held 
in  one  of  the  school's  rooms,  April  29- 
May  9.  In  addition  to  the  Scribner 
exhibit,  a  considerable  number  of  fine 
bindings  in  the  State  library  collec- 
tion, illustrated  books  and  mounted 
illustrations  showing  different  kinds  of 
illustrative  processes,  books  and  man- 
uals describing  the  processes,  and  a 
small  collection  of  representative  books 
on  practical  printing  were  exhibited, 
F.  L.  Tolman,  reference  librarian  of 
the  State  library  was  in  general  charge. 
Throughout  the  entire  exhibit,  stu- 
dents from  the  library  school  assisted 
as  guides.  The  exhibit  served  in  this 
way  the  double  purpose  of  giving  some 
first-hand  knowledge  as  to  methods  of 
conducting  a  library  exhibit  and  of 
furnishing  considerable  material  for 
study  by  the  class   in  library  printing. 

A  district  library  institute,  including 
libraries  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  was 
held  in  one  of  the  school's  lecture 
rooms,  May  8,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  State  library  associa- 
tion. The  meeting  was  under  the  gen- 
eral charge  of  a  member  of  the  school 
faculty  and  was  attended  by  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  students. 

Advance  registrations  indicate  a 
summer  school   attendance  somewhat 


in  excess  of  last  year  and  probably 
quite  up  to  the  limit  of  suitable  desk 
and  study-room  accommodation. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
New  York  public  library 

The  list  of  lectures  since  last  reported 
is  as  follows : 

Juniors : 

Large  library  buildings,  by  Edwin  H.  An- 
derson. 

Library  buildings  (six  lectures),  t^  William 
R.  Eastman. 

Library  legislation,  t^  William  B-  Eastman. 

Library  conditions  in  the  Far  West,  bj 
Franklin  F.  Hopper. 

Children's  books,  by  Caroline  U.  Hewins. 

Library  buildings  from  the  architect's  point 
of  view,  by  Edward  F.  Tilton. 

History  of  Education  (first  of  four  lec- 
tures), by  Louise  Connolly. 

Seniors  in  School  and  college  library 
course : 

School  department  in  the  public  library,  by 
Caroline  M.  Underbill. 

Seminar  with  Isadore  G,  Mudge  and  Harie 
A.  Newberry,  on  visits  to  school  and  college 
libraries. 

Visits  to  libraries  of  Hunter  college,  City 
college,  New  York  university,  and  to  the  Mor- 
ris, Wadleigb  and  Brooklyn  Girls'  high  schools. 
Seniors  in  Advanced  reference  and 
catali^ng  course: 

History  of  bookbinding  (two  lectures),  by 
Eliiabetb  C.  Stevens. 

Bookbinding  (two  process  lectures),  by 
Elizabeth  C.  Stevens,  at  her  bindery  in  New 
Rochelle. 

Seniors  in  Administration: 

Library's  relations  with  the  municipality,  by 
Franklin   F.   Hopper. 

Rural  library  extension,  by  Marie  A.  New- 
Work  of  the  order  department,  by  Franldin 
F.  Hopper. 

Visits  to  library  furniture  and  supply  places. 

Visits  to  the  Nurses',  University,  Union  and 
Green  point    settlements,    also    to    Greenwich 

Work  of  "The  Lighthouse"  for  the  bUnd 
(lecture  given  at  The  Lighthouse),  by  W.  I. 

The  junior  library  visits  in  April  and 
May  were  as  follows : 

Columbia  university.  Teachers'  colt^e, 
and  Avery  Architectural  library ;  Brook- 
lyn Institute  and  Children's  Musetmi  li- 
braries ;  Municipal  reference  branch  of 
the  New  York  public  library,  and  Bu- 
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reau  of  municipal  research ;  City  College 
and  Hunter  College  libraries;  Newark 
public  library.  Business  branch  and  Bar- 
rii^er  High   School  library. 

Much  kindly  hospitality,  which  was 
thoroughly  appreciated,  was  shown  the 
School  on  these  visits.  They  have  been 
regarded  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the 
term's  work,  and  the  quizzes  have  been 
exceedingly  interesting  exercises. 

Three  graduates  and  two  seniors  re- 
cently passed  the  examinations  for  high 
school  librarianships,  given  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Four  of  the  juniors  spent  two  days  in 
Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  helping  in  the  Social 
survey  of  that  county,  the  small  town  of 
Irvington  being  the  immediate  object  of 
observation. 

Eight  juniors  are  pursuing  Documents 
Course  11,  under  Miss  JIasse's  instruc- 
tion, doing  intensive  work  with  the  U.  S. 
Census  publications. 

A  part  of  the  school's  exhibit  at  Leip- 
zig consists  of  Marie  A.  Newberiys 
thesis  on  "The  Rural  school  library," 
and  a  bibliography,  "References  to  ma- 
terial on  European  novelists  and  their 
work,  from  1900-April,  1913,"  the  form- 
er in  printed  form. 

Mr  Ave-Lallemant,  of  the  junior  class, 
has  translated  the  School  circular  into 
German,  for  use  in  Leipzig. 

AppointmcDti 

Mrs  Engstfeld  {jun.  1912).  chief  cataloger. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  public  library. 

MiM  Ewing  (jun.  1913),  librarian,  Con- 
shohocken    (Pa.)    public   library. 

Miss  Gearhart  (jun.  1914)  cataloger,  docu- 
ments division,  New  York  public  library. 

Miss  LaUke  (jun.  1913)  indexer,  New  York 
Times  Index. 

Miss  Johnston  (sen.  1914)  assisUnt,  Cedar 
Rapids  (towa)  public  library. 

Mr  Dolezal  (jun.  1914)  asststant,  stack  de- 
partment. New  York  public  library. 

William  Warner  Bishop,   of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  will  be  the  school's 
Commencement  speaker  on  June  12, 
Mary  W.  Pluhhex, 
Principal. 


UniverBit}r  of  Wisconsin 

The  spring  schedule  was  resumed  on 
April  2  after  a  week's  recess.  Semin- 
ary discussions  on  the  field  work  oc- 
cupied a  large  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  class  for  several  days.  The  stu- 
dents returned  with  freshened  interest 
to  regular  class  work,  after  the  period 
of  field  practice,  which  had  given  them 
a  larger  conception  of  what  it  was  all 
about. 

The  assignments  for  the  spring 
term  are  as  follows: 

Mary  A.  Smith,  librarian  of  the 
Madison  free  library  will  give  the 
courses  in  Library  administration  and 
equipment.  A  large  amount  of  practice 
in  the  document  division  of  the  Wis- 
consin Historical  library  is  being  re- 
quired of  the  students. 

Mary  E,  Robbins,  official  representa- 
tive of  the  American  library  associa- 
tion on  Library  training,  visited  the 
school,  April  6-7,  making  investigation 
of  methods,  class-room  work,  equip- 
ment, etc..  for  a  committee  report.  She 
spoke  to  the  class  on  "Library  meth- 
ods East  and  West." 

Charles  E.  Rush,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  gave 
two  lectures  on  April  15.  His  subjects 
were  "Children's  books  and  their  il- 
lustrators," and  "Effectively  printed 
library  advertising,"  These  lectures  were 
most  timely,  as  both  the  study  of  Chil- 
dren's literature  and  Publicity  were  at 
their  height  in  regular  course.  The 
many  illustrations  which  Mr  Rush 
brought  with  him  added  to  the  interest 
of  his  talks. 

The  class  enjoyed  a  series  of  lec- 
tures by  Miss  Stearns,  April  20-24, 
her  subjects  being  The  library  militant. 
The  library's  place  in  social  survey. 
Library  architecture.  The  problem  of 
the  boy  and  the  girl,  and  Public  lei- 
sure. 

Subjects  for  the  graduating  bibli- 
ographies were  assigned  on  April  15. 
One  hundred  hours  is  the  minimum 
time  accepted  for  each.  The  subjects 
chosen  by  the  students,  or  assigned  to 
them,  are  those  upon   which   bibliog- 
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raphie-:  have  been  requested  either  by 
departments  in  the  university  or  in  the 
capitol. 

Harriet  Bixby.  '09.  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Oregon)  public  li- 
brary in  March. 

Grace  M.  Stevens.  "10.  has  entered 
the  Minneapolis  public  library  system 
as  a  branch  librarian.  Cora  I.  Lansing, 
of  Neenah  succeeds  her  as  librarian 
at  Wausau,  Wis. 

Universitj  of  Iowa 

The  University  of  Iowa,  with  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  Library'  com- 
mission, will  conduct  a  summer  school 
for  library  training  at  Iowa  City,  June 
22-July31.  Harriet  E.  Howe,  of  West- 
■  em  Reserve  library  school,  will  be  direc- 
tor: Jennie  E.  Roberts,  resident  director 
and  instructor  in  classification ;  Julia  M 
Robinson;  instructor  in  library  adminis- 
tration. Alma  Penrose,  in  catalt^ng,  and 
Grace  Shellenberger,  of  the  Des  Moines 
public  library,  in  children's  work.  Ap- 
plications for  admission  should  be  filed 
with  Miss  Roberts,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
New  Jersey 

The  Public  library  commission  of  New 
Jersey  will  hold  a  summer  school  for 
library  training  at  Asbury  Park.  June  1- 
July  3.  Two  courses  will  be  offered,  one. 
the  elementary  course,  the  other  10  lec- 
tures on  work  with  children  by  Clara  W. 
Hunt,  of  the  children's  department  of 
the  Brooklyn  public  library.  Other  lec- 
tures will  be  given  by  prominent  libra- 
rians. Full  information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  New  Jersey  public  li- 
brary commission,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


New  York  Public  Library,  1913 

The  report  of  the  New  York  public 
library  for  the  year  1913  shows  that 
growth,  both  in  the  size  and  use,  has  been 
steady,  if  not  spectacular. 

Three  facts  stand  out  clearly  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  results  of  the  year's 
work: 

First,  the  resources  of  the  library  are 
greater.  In  the  central  building,  -50,000 
V.  and  over  65,000  pamphlets  were  added 
to  the  reference  department,  making  a 


total  of  1,227,309  volumes  and  pamphlets 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public  for  consulta- 
tion in  the  building.  There  are  75,194 
prints,  14,000  maps,  current  newspapers. 
American  and  foreign,  number  351 ;  gen- 
eral periodicals,  7^/5  different  titles.  Ar 
the  close  of  1913,  the  circulation  depart- 
ment had  on  hand  a  total  of  964,189 
a  gain  of  6.1  per  cent  over  the  num- 
oer  reported  at  the  close  of  1912. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets in  the  whole  library  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was,  therefore,  2.191,498. 

Second,  through  additions  to  and 
changes  in  the  staff  there  has  been  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  library's 
ability  to  serve  the  public  efficiently  and 
with  reasonable  promptness. 

Third,  the  readers  of  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere  are  more  generally  recog- 
nizing their  opportunity  to  use  the  li- 
brary. Increasingly  the  central  building 
is  becoming  the  workshop  of  specialists 
and  students  alike.  More  and  more  the 
branch  library  is  taking  its  place  as  a 
community  center,  the  Ic^cal  meeting- 
place  for  clubs  and  organizations  that 
represent  the  life  of  the  community.  To 
the  central  building  there  came  during 
the  year,  either  as  visitors  or  readers, 
2,102,824  persons,  an  average  of  5,761 
daily.  Of  these,  526,682  were  actual 
readers  who  consulted  1,685,715  v.  This 
was  a  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  31 
per  cent,  in  readers  and  of  29  per  cent 
in  \'oIumes  used  by  them.  In  the  main 
reading  nxMn  of  the  central  building 
151,133  readers  applied  for  books  at  the 
desk  and  consulted  606,533  v.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  readers  in  the  main  reading 
room,  the  various  special  rooms  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  reference  department 
served  375,549  readers,  an  average  of 
1,029  per  day.  These  readers  consulted 
1.079,182  v.  The  special  reading  rooms 
contain  the  collections  of  the  following 
divisions  of  the  reference  department: 
Americana, '  geneal<^,  music,  art  and 
architecture,  prints,  Jewish,  Oriental, 
Slavonic,  science,  economics,  public  docu- 
ments, patents,  technology,  current  peri- 
odicals, newspapers,  and  maps. 

The    reference    department    received 
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during  1913  as  gifts  30,549  v.  and  49,164 
pamphlets. 

Exhibitions  of  prints,  drawings,  rare 
books,  ms.,  etc.,  were  held  at  the  central 
building. 

All  printing  for  the  entire  system  has 
been  done  in  the  library's  own  plant  and 
51,231  miscellaneous  pieces  passed 
through  the  bindery  during  the  year. 

From  the  40  branch  libraries  and  the 
934  traveling  library  stations,  8,320,144  v. 
wer.e  issued  for  home  use.  an  increase 
of  350,480  over  the  number  issued  in 
1912:  Of  this  total.  3,006,603  were  is- 
sued from  the  children's  rooms,  or  36 
per  cent.;  from  the  traveling  library  sta- 
tions 919.159  V,  were  issued  during  1913, 
an  increase  of  98.045  over  the  circulation 
of  1912.  The  library  for  the  blind  is- 
sued 23.325  V. ;  20.543  of  these  were  sent 
to  out-of-town  readers  in  37  different 
states.  The  total  circulation  per  capita 
for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Rich- 
mond, and  the  Bronx  was  2.6,  the  same 
as  in  1912.  At  all  the  branches,  135,377 
persons,  of  whom  72.618  were  adults  and 
62,759  were  children,  received  borrow- 
ers' cards  during  the  year.  In  the  circu- 
lation department,  the  percentage  of  fic- 
tion taken  out  was  55.  which  is  the  same 
as  in  1912. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  calen- 
dar year  were  $1 ,230,343,  of  which  $504,- 
489  was  for  the  reference  department 
and  $725,853  for  the  circulation  depart- 
ment. 

Of  the  reference  department  expendi- 
tures, 1 3  per  cent,  was  for  bo<^s, 
binding,  and  periodicals ;  65  per  cent,  for 
salaries,  and  22  per  cent,  for  all  other 
purposes. 

Of  the  circulation  department  expendi- 
tures. 26  per  cent,  was  for  books,  bind- 
ing, and  periodicals;  58  per  cent,  for 
salaries,  and  16  per  cent,  for  all  other 
purposes.  Of  the  circulation  department 
expenditures,  $666,548.62  came  from  the 
City  appropriation. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
1,046  persons  on  the  staff  of  the  library; 
467  in  the  reference  department  and  5/9 
in  the  circulation  department. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 

The  Public  library  of  Boston  had  an 
exhibition  of  books  and  pictures  during 
April  to  commemorate  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Shakespeare. 

The  Public  library,  Brookline,  Mass., 
in  its  report  for  1913,  tells  of  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  a  reading  room 
and  deposit  station  in  a  school  building, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Brookline.  It  re- 
ports also  the  rapid  growth  of  its  nev 
branch  at  Coolidge  Corner,  which  in  a 
little  over  a  year  has  almost  outgrown  its 
quarters.  It  circulated  51,000  books  i 
1913.  The  total  circulation  was  217.967 
for  the  year,  and  a  per  capita  circulation 
of  7.03.  The  children's  department, 
under  Miss  Lockwood,  reports  much 
active  club  work  with  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  in  general  a  year  even  busier 
than  before. 

Statistics  of  the  thirty-sixth  annual  re- 
port, (for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1913) 
of  the  Providence  public  library  are  as 
follows : 

Additions,  11,034;  present  stock,  171,- 
371 ;  circulation,  258,161,  (branches,  59,- 
772) ;  new  borrowers,  8,354;  number  of 
branches,  3. 

Several  unusual  methods  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  publicity  have  been  em- 
ployed during  the  year;  and  the  results 
will  doubtless  be  seen  in  due  time.  For 
the  present,  however,  owing  to  the  Li- 
brary's painfully  limited  funds,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  curtail  operations 
in  several  directions. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Brockton.  Mass.,  for  the  past  year  re- 
cords the  removal  of  the  collection  to  a 
new  building  made  possible  through  the 
gift  of  $110,000  from  Mr  Carnegie.  The 
building  was  dedicated  on  June  10,  1913. 
The  circulation  for  the  year  shows  a  to- 
tal of  220.289.  The  net  increase  of 
books  was  1,648  and  the  recorded  num- 
ber uf  volumes  now  in  the  library. 
64.429 

The  library  has  emphasized  the  pur- 
chase of  books  along  the  lines  of  local 
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and  family  history.  Separate  quarters 
have  been  provided  for  historical  work- 
ers. The  library  has  used  its  lecture  hall 
to  advantage  in  widening  the  scope  of 
its  work. 

The  report  is  provided  with  a  number 
of  views  and  floor  plans  of  the  building. 

The  sixty-second  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Boston  for  the  year 
1913  records  that  1,848,973  v.  were  taken 
for  outside  use.  Of  this,  433^2  were 
from  the  central  library,  the  remainder 
from  the  branches.  The  unrecorded  cir- 
culation of  books  in  the  reading  room 
was  much  greater  than  the  recorded  cir- 
culation. There  are  at  least  300,000 
books  on  the  open  shelves.  There  were 
38,647  books  added  to  the  library,  of 
which  28,333  were  bought  and  the  rest 
were  gifts.  The  number  of  volumes  of 
fiction  examined  was  932  and  from  these 
a  selection  of  175  titles  was  made,  and 
2,758  copies  were  bought. 

Among  the  noteworthy  acquisitions 
were  a  number  of  old  almanacs,  most  of 
them  issued  before  the  Revolution. 

A  number  of  lists  on  various  subjects 
were  issued. 

The  net  gain  of  books  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  18.092,  making  a  total  of  1,- 
067,103  in  the  library.  The  library  has 
41,329  photf^raphs  and  4,406  lantern 
slides.  -  The  library  system  includes  the 
central  building,  13  principal  branches 
and  1 5  reading  rooms. 

There  are  92,599  borrowers'  cards  in 
force,  men  and  boys  holding  42,489,  wo- 
men and  girls.  50.110. 

Central  Atlantic 

Paul  R.  Byrne,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S..  '13- 
'14,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Buffalo 
public  library  as  temporary  assistant 
for  July  and  August. 

Euphemia  Winans,  who  since  June  1, 
1897,  has  been  employed  in  the  order 
division  of  the  reference  department  of 
the  New  York  public  library,  died  on 
April  29.  1914. 

Ethel  I.  Berry,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S.,  '11- 
'12.  resigned  her  position  a.s  assistant 
librarian  at  Wells  college,  Aurora,  N. 


Y..  and  is  now  connected  with  the  cat- 
alog department  of  the  Minneapolis 
public  library. 

William  N.  Frew,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
20  years,  has  resigned  the  presidenrv 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr  Frew  does 
not  retire  from  the  library  board. 

Mary  V.  Bolton,  Pratt  institute,  '03. 
who  has  been  for  some  years  librarian 
and  index  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  county  agent  for  th- 
State  Charities  Aid  association,  with 
headquarters  at  Utica. 

The  Carnegie  libraries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  had 
a  holiday  April  29,  which  they  celebrated 
as  Founder's  Day,  doing  honor  to  Mr 
Carnegie  for  his  gifts  of  libraries  to 
the  several  communities.  Mr  Carnegie 
honored  the  occasion  by  his  presence  and 
showed  great  delight  at  the  festivities 
attending  the  several  celebrations. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Newcastle,  Pa.,  records  a  year  of  ac- 
tivity, notwithstanding  the  Intemiption 
of  the  work  by  the  flood  and  its  devasta- 
tion. 

A  good  report  is  made  of  a  collection 
of  70  books  placed  in  a  school  house  two 
miles  distant  from  the  library  where  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage,  with  little  or 
no  home  advantages,  have  made  such  a 
collection  of  books,  easily  accessible, 
worth  while.  Collections  were  also  placed 
in  the  firehouse  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
rooms  with  splendid  results. 

The  new  registration,  made  during  the 
year,  shows  31,142  active  card  holders. 
The  number  of  books  added,  1,708;  vol- 
umes in  the  library,  8,531 ;  periodicals, 
67.  Receipts,  $5,331.  Expenditures, 
54,994.  Total  circulation,  M$f7Z ;  read- 
ing room  attendance,  17,459. 
Central 

Mamie  R.  Martin.  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S., 
'I3-'14,  will  go  to  the  Gary  (Ind.)  pub- 
lic library  to  take  charge  of  the  high 
school  branch  about  August  1. 
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A  new  children's  room,  with  con- 
venient arrangements,  suitable  decora- 
tions and  attractive  appearance,  was 
opened  in  the  public  library  of  Decatur, 
III,,  the  first  week  in  May. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  records  a  circulation  of 
102^76  v.,  and  1,367  v.  added  to  the  li- 
brary, making  23,353  v.  on  the  shelves. 
Number  of  cardholders,  10,093,  of  which 
3,336  were  jtivenile.  The  library  has  3,- 
604  pictures  on  file.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation made  a  grant  for  a  high  school 
library  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pub- 
lic library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Burlington,  la.,  records  accessions, 
2,125,  discards,  1,540,  net  gain,  585,  to- 
tal. 36,000  V.  on  the  shelves.  The  cir- 
culation reached  101,495  v.,  of  which 
20,785  went  through  the  children's  room 
and  25,132  through  schools.  This  was 
4.2  V.  per  capita  and  59%  was  fiction. 
Expenditures  were  $8,2i26,  of  which 
salaries  were  $3,316. 
South 
A  room  for  the  blind  is  to  be  opened 
shortly  in  the  Public  library  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The  new  public  library  of  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  was  opened  May  4.  The  build- 
ing is  the  result  of  a  gift  of  $60,000  from 
Mr  Carnegie. 

The  technical  department  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been 
given  $1,000  for  books  and  magazines 
by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Waco,  Tex.,  notes  the  fact  that 
the  library  hereafter  will  have  a  fixed 
income  of  two  cents  on  $100,  which  latter 
will  increase  as  taxable  values  advance. 
The  circulation  of  books  was  73,370  v. 
with  15,782  v.  on  the  shelves.  More  than 
5,000  V.  were  circulated  through  the 
schools,  Pauline  Macaulay  is  librarian. 
West 
The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Denver,  Colo.,  records  a  circula- 


tion of  966,549,  an  increase  of  117,372v. 
over  the  year  1912.  There  were  four 
new  branches  opened  last  year;  six  new 
deposit  stations  were  also  installed. 

Dr  Willis  H.  Kerr,  for  four  years  li- 
brarian of  the  State  normal  school  at 
Emporia,  Kans.,  has  been  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Bellevue  college,  Bellevue,  Nebr. 
Dr  Kerr  is  a  graduate  of  the  college  and 
at  one  time  a  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy in  the  school.  His  fafiier  was  head 
of  the  collie  for  14  years. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  records  a  circula- 
tion of  83,492  v.,  a  gain  of  8,000.  There 
was  a  circulation  of  20,965  v.  through  the 
schools.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary, 15,179.  A  course  of  instruction 
on  how  to  use  the  library  has  been  given 
in  the  high  school.  Discarded  books 
have  been  sent  to  lumber  camps  and 
other  places  where  they  were  desired. 
Packages  of  books  and  magazines  have 
been  sent  to  ranchers  upon  request. 

Dr  Agnes  Wergeland,  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
since  1902,  who  died  March  6,  while  ac- 
tive in  her  work,  testified  her  faith  in  the 
library  by  leaving  her  valuable  library  of 
over  2,000  volumes  to  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  The  collection  covers  every 
department  of  knowledge  and  is  in  10 
di^erent  languages. 

Dr  Wergeland  was  bom  in  Nor\vay, 
and  was  a  member  of  a  celebrated  family 
in  that  country.  She  was  the  first  wo- 
man in  Norway  to  receive  the  advanced 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which 
she  earned  in  Zurich.  The  excellence  of 
her  work  in  that  university  gave  her  a 
fellowship  at  Bryn  Mawr  collie.  In 
this  way  she  came  to  this  country.  Dr  , 
Wergeland  was  poet,  artist,  musician  and 
teacher. 

Pacific  Coast 

Elizabeth  Lowry.  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S., 
'12-'14,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
in  the  University  of  California  library, 
Berkeley. 

Mr  James  A.  Barr  has  been  officially 
appointed  Director  of  congresses  for  the 
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Universal  exposition  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  Cat.,  February  20  to  Decem- 
ber 4,  1915. 

Zaidee  Brown,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S.,  'Ol-'OS, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  free  public  library 
commission,  to  accept  the  Hbrarianship 
of  the  Public  library  at  Long  Beach. 
Cal. 

Jessie  Ballard,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Public  library  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  North  Yakima. 

Linda  M.  Clatworthy,  who  resigned 
from  the  Hbrarianship  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
last  fall  and  has  been  sojourning  for  the 
winter  in  Southern  California  expects  to 
return  in  June  to  her  summer  home  ii. 
Estes  Park,  Colorado. 

While  on  the  coast  she  has  been  en- 
gaged in  temporary  organizing  work  for 
the  county  libraries  at  Santa  Barbara  and 
San  Diego. 

The  library  commission  of  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  issued  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Public  library  of  that  city, 
which  was  prepared  by  Mary  Esther 
Robbins  at  the  request  of  the  commis- 
sion. Miss  Robbins  recommended  that 
the  salary  of  the  librarian  should  be 
$1,800,  and  that  she  have  two  high-sal- 
aried assistants.  The  report  contains  a 
commendation  of  the  number  and  scope 
of  the  books  in  the  library,  but  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  histories  of 
several  states  are  wanting.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  of  the  library  was 
criticized. 

Canada 

A  new  library  has  been  opened  in 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr  Carnegie.  It  cost  $25.- 
000. 

A  Carnegie  library  is  being  discussed 
in  Brandon,  Manitoba,  but  the  city 
seems  to  be  ambitious  to  have  a  larger 
building  than  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
thinks  is  suitable  for  a  city  of  that  size. 

The  new  law  providing  for  travelling 
libraries  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
has  gone  into  effect,  and  John  Hawkes 


of  the  Provincial  library  is  making  ar- 
rangements. It  is  hoped  by  many  that 
the  government  will  appoint  a  Library 
commission  to  manage  this  important 
work  and  to  develop  public  libraries 
within  the  province.  If  so,  Mr  Honey- 
man  of  Regina,  who  has  made  such  a 
great  success  of  his  library,  will  likely 
be  the  chairman. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Toronto,  1913,  records  the  opening  of 
two  new  branches,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  branch  building  in  Can- 
ada, costing  $50,000. 

There  were  SCO  prints  added  to  the 
J.  Ross  Robertson  historical  collection 
of  Canadian  prints.  Books  purchased, 
24,552;  number  of  books  in  circulating 
library,  130.000;  in  reference  library,  95,- 
000.  The  new  reference  building  is 
overcrowded  in  the  administrative  de- 
partments, and  the  librarian  recommends 
a  new  central  circulating  library.  The 
home  circulation  was  532,307  v, ;  the  ref- 
erence use  was  190,747  v.;  municipal 
reference,  8.230  v. 

Foreign 

A  part  of  the  recent  gift  of  $2,000,000 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  Church 
Peace  Union,  will  be  devoted  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  peace  library  in  Berlin. 

For  sale— Set  of  Annual  Register, 
vols,  1-42  (1758-1800).  Vol.  17  (1777) 
missing.  Bound,  some  in  full  leather, 
the  rest  half  leather.  Good  condition. 
$10.  Iva  M.  Butler,  Beloit  College  li- 
brary. Beloit,  Wis. 

For  gale— History  of  Ohio,  Randal! 
.t  Ryan.  3  vols..  (1912)  beautiful  bind- 
ing, perfect  condition. 

The  following,  in  perfect  condition 
except  for  library  plate : 

Arts  &  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt 
(1910)  Petrie. 

Decisive  Hour  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions (1910)   Mott. 

Political  Parties'  Party  Problems  in 
the  U.  S.  (1906)  Woodbum. 

Beauties  of  Nature  (1905)  Lubbock. 

Address  E.  E,  Robinson,  Librarian. 
Wellington.  O. 
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(MONTHLY) 

July,  1914 


The  Tax  on  Ideas* 

Edwin  H.  Anderson,  director  of  the  New 

York  public  library 

Russia  and  the  United  States  are  the 
only  powers  of  the  first  class  which  im- 
pose a  duty  on  hooks  published  beyond 
their  borders.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Japan,  the  South  African  Union,  Ar- 
gentina, Australia  and  New  Zealand 
impose  no  such  duties.  But  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  Brazil,  and  some  minor 
countries  of  the  two  hemispheres,  with 
Russia  and  our  own  country,  pursue  a 
less  enlightened  policy.  For-  a  nation 
whose  people  pride  themselves  on  being 
advanced  and  progressive,  are  we  not 
in  strange  company? 

Before  the  civil  war  the  duty  on  for- 
eign books  was  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
During  the  war  it  was  increased  to  25 
per  cent,  where  it  remained,  as  far  as 
books  in  the  English  language  are  con- 
cerned, till  the  act  of  1913.  It  was  es- 
sentially a  war  tax,  and  doubtless  justi- 
fied by  the  circumstances ;  but  it  has 
taken  50  years  to  lower  the  duty  from 
the  war  tax  level,  and  it  is  stiti  50  per 
cent  higher  than  before  the  war.  It  is 
not  a  tariff  for  revenue,  since  the  in- 
come to  the  government  from  this  source 
is  inconsiderable.  If  it  is  a  protective 
tariff,  who  is  protected,  and  why?  We 
get  all  the  light  we  need  on  this  question 
from  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  year.  For  instance,  the 
American  bible  manufacturers  contend- 
ed that  if  the  duty  on  bibles,  printed  and 
bound  by  the  underpaid  labor  of  Eng- 


land, was  reduced,  the  bible-making  in- 
dustry in  this  country  would  be  entirely 
destroyed.  Has  some  of  the  pauper 
humor  of  Europe  been  smuggled  into 
this  country?  The  price  of  bibles  to  a 
hundred  million  people  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  interest  of  a  few  hundred 
people  engaged  in  their  manufacture! 
What  is  best  for  the  hundred  million 
does  not  count.  The  case  is  typical  in 
its  absurdity.  We  put  a  tax  on  the  en- 
lightenment of  all  the  people,  to  serve 
the  selfish  interests  of  a  few.  Among  a 
proud  people  it  is  not  an  inspiring  sight 
to  see  an  industry  begging  for,  or  insist- 
ing upon,  an  advantage  in  the  race  with 
its  foreign  competitors. 

Our  book  industry  has  not  thriven  on 
this  policy.  The  number  of  books  pub- 
lished annually  in  the  United  States  is 
only  about  six  per  cent  of  the  total  an- 
nual production  of  the  world.  In  pro- 
portion to  population,  Switzerland  pub- 
lishes annually  ten  times  as  many  books 
as  we;  the  Scandinavian  countries  to- 
gether six  times  as  many;  Germany, 
France,  the  British  Empire,  Holland, 
Italy,  Austria  and  Japan,  each  from  three 
and  one-half  to  five  times  as  many.  Even 
Roumania,  in  proportion  to  population, 
publishes  over  three  times,  and  Russia 
over  one  and  one-half  times  as  many. 
While  we  tail  the  procession  in  book 
production,  we  import  annually  from 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  only  a 
paltry  six  cents'  worth  for  each  of  us. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  cannot  claim 
high  rank  as  readers  of  books. 

The  tariff  has  signally  failed  to  pro- 
mote the  publishing,  the  manufacture, 
or  the  sale  of  books  in  this  country.Book- 
stores  are  being  supplanted  by  news- 
stands;  for  while  we  publish  only  six 
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per  cent  of  the  annual  production  of 
books,  we  publish  60  per  cent  of  the 
world's  periodical  literature.  Our  tariff 
on  English  books  bears  heaviest  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  pay  it — our  schol- 
ars, our  teachers,  our  scientific  investi- 
gators. Elsewhere  the  most  enlight- 
ened governments  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  encourage  such  men  as  na- 
tional assets.  Here  our  policy  actually 
discourages  them.  An  enlightened  pol- 
icy would  put  books  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves and  on  a  plane  above  the  ordin- 
ary commodities  of  the  world.  Instead 
of  being  taxed  they  should  be  privil^ed, 
not  for  the  encouragement  of  an  in- 
dustry but  for  the  education  of  the 
people. 


The  Present  Trend* 


Fifty  years  of  significant  development 
in  the  public  library  form  an  era  of 
growth  along  technical  lines  as  well  as 
in  the  testing  of  public  responsibility, 
through  which  we  have  come  to  trust 
our  own  people  as  no  nation  ever  did 
before.  We  have  come  to  understand 
something  about  the  proper  housing  of 
books,  the  art  of  bringing  their  pres- 
ence and  value  home  to  people.  We 
have  opened  wide  the  doors  to  children, 
little  children,  extending  our  influence 
through  branch  libraries  to  every  comer 
of  the  big  city  and  every  school  house. 

We  have  achieved  much  in  the  way 
of  catalogs  and  systems  of  classification 
that  appeal  to  people  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. We  have  felt  with  growing  in- 
sistence the  call  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion, and  the  claim  of  our  business  men 
to  a  share  of  our  attention. 

Cooperation  is  influencing  oiir  meth- 
ods, the  Library  of  Congress  has  spread 
its  catalog  cards  across  the  continent, 
as  well  as  its  union  lists.  Schemes  for 
cooperative  selection  and  purchase  of 
books  are  taking  shape. 

We    have    had    the    theory    of    cen- 


tralization of  authority,  to  the  point 
where  all  these  things  delay  results,  to 
the  limit  of  usefulness,  and  now,  as  boys 
say,  we're  expected  "to  pay  the  freight" 

Let  us  not  accept  the  delusion  that 
centralization  and  cooperation  are  every- 
thing and  local  pride,  ambition  and 
initiative  nothing. 

The  significant  thing  about  libraries 
which  catches  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is 
our  splendid  library  architecture. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  great  central  li- 
brary buildings,  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
impressive  in  their  mission,  and  admir- 
able as  signs  of  our  higher  life,  but  I 
belicA'e  the  day  of  such  buildings  will 
wane.  In  a  generation  such  buildings 
will  be  poorly  placed  for  the  work,  be- 
hind in  the  best  methods  of  heating, 
ventilation  and  fireproofing,  or  even  out 
of  date  in  the  art  of  housing  books. 
Monument  that  it  is,  it  is  not  what 
counts  most  today  in  the  public  library 
sentiment.  The  living  library  is  not 
built  of  marble  nor  can  it  be  left  stranded 
by  the  din  of  business  nor  the  retreat 
of  fashion.  Beautiful  buildings  we 
should  have,  but  not  through  sacrifices 
of  salaries  and  service. 

We  are,  I  believe,  to  center  our  money, 
our  ability  and  our  treasure  in  branches. 
The  branch  is  to  be  a  civic  center,  alive 
from  dawn  to  midnight.  Here  will  be 
the  books  for  the  people  of  the  vicinity. 
Here  also  will  be  headquarters  for  clubs, 
representing  both  sexes,  all  ages  and  all 
the  languages  of  that  famous  tower  of 
Babel. 

But  even  so,  the  branch  cannot  do  it 
all.  I  am  convinced  that  the  neighbor- 
hood house,  under  the  right  leadership, 
will  deal  entirely  with  the  foreign  bred 
as  no  librarian,  missionary  as  she  often 
is,  will  ever  be  able  to  do  it.  The  library 
and  the  school  must  face  each  local  con- 
dition with  local  wisdom,  not  forgetting, 
as  Miss  Ad  dams  says,  that  "Things 
which  make  men  alike  are  finer  than 
those  which  keep  them  apart." 

We  lay  great  stress  on  the  illiteracy 
about  us,  but  it  is  not  this  so  much  as 
dissimilarity  of  ideas  that  menaces  our 
government.     For  that  reason,  the  hu- 
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man  relation  between  the  librarian  and 
the  reader  will  be  a  vital  factor.  The 
foreign  bom  reader  craves,  if  he  could 
but  speak  it,  the  standard  library  rather 
than  the  latest  book.  The  latest  in  type 
and  paper  and  illustration  may  attract 
his  eye  but  he  will  be  content  only  with 
literature  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  energetic  man  in  the  library  to- 
day wants  to  adopt  the  methods  of  busi- 
ness. We  are  on  the  threshold  of  house 
to  house  delivery.  We  hear  about  the 
value  of  rural  free  delivery,  but  to  rob 
the  farmer  of  his  daily  or  even  once  a 
week  trip  to  the  post  office,  and  to  per- 
mit him  to  live  in  isolation  is  a  dis- 
tinct toss  to  farm  life.  If  the  farmer 
will  not  go  to  the  library,  the  books  had 
better  go  to  him,  but  in  serving  him 
thus,  let  us  remember  that  there  are  dis- 
advantages in  the  system.  If  we  believe 
in  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  the 
actual  presence  of  libraries,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  adequate  substitute 
through  house  to  house  delivery,  nor  can 
the  letter  carrier  equal  the  personality 
of  the  librarian  as  a  guide  and  friend. 

Recently,  the  library  as  a  practical 
tool  has  dared  to  offer  aid  to  the  man  of 
business.  A  forward  step,  though  one 
beset  with  pitfalls,  is  the  legislative 
reference  movement,  in  which  the  ex- 
pert on  books  hopes  to  place  before  the 
lawmakers  the  latest  and  best  informa- 
tion on  economic  matters.  The  believer 
in  popular  government  must  look  with 
some  mistrust  on  the  permanent  group 
of  experts  at  the  state  capital.  A  per- 
manent reference  librarian  was  asked 
if  he  and  the  governor  did  not  have 
much  influence  upon  legislation.  He  re- 
plied that  between  them,  they  practically 
dictated  new  laws,  and  then  he  laugh- 
ingly said,  "/  dictate  to  the  governor," 
Pride  of  power  may  easily  in  such  a 
situation,  rob  the  excellence  of  the 
scheme  of  its  just  fruits.  Democracy 
has  reason  to  shun  the  path  to  bureau- 
cracy, for  the  motives  of  mere  man  in  a 
democracy  are  not  always  more  unsel- 
fish than  those  of  man  in  an  aristocracy. 

Our  public  documents  or  government 
documents,  rather,  represent  scholarship 
of  a  high  order,  and  they  are  of  sur- 


prising interest.  Can  we  not  have  ab- 
stracts issued  in  attractive  form?  The 
mining  population  needs  one  group  of 
abstracts,  the  agricultural,  another.  The 
shipper  and  manufacturer  cry  for  in- 
formation buried  in  yellow  buckram 
covers.  Many  documents  for  immi- 
grants cannot  be  had  unless  scientifically 
asked  for.  The  best  fanners  in  Western 
Massachusetts  are  Poles.  They  want 
information  which  cannot  be  placed  be- 
fore them  in  the  natural  way.  The  labor 
unions  forced  into  the  laws  a  provision 
that  such  information  cannot  be  offered 
to  our  farmers,  but  must  be  withheld 
until  the  workers  themselves  ask  for  it. 

In  a  brpad  way,  we  may  say  that 
training  is  for  clerical  and  sociolc^cal 
work  rather  than  for  administrative 
positions,  leaving  it  to  the  sifting  of  ex- 
perience to  bring  leaders  to  the  front. 
We  need  librarians  with  a  combination 
of  sanity  in  business  affairs,  imagination, 
faith  and  leadership.  If  some  cannot 
understand  sympathetically  the  foreign 
torn  of  our  population,  we  need  to 
search  out  men  and  women  who  can. 

At  Gardner,  Mass.,  a  meeting  of  im- 
migrants was  called  to  study  the  adap- 
tion of  the  pubhc  library  to  their  needs. 
A  large  number  came,  including  leaders 
of  the  various  races,  but  not  one  of  the 
12  trustees  of  the  local  library  attended 
the  meeting! 

Leaders  are  needed  who  do  not  limit 
their  horizon  to  the  library  field,  nor  to 
the  work  for  which  they  are  paid.  From 
"Who's  Who"  in  America,  I  have 
selected  the  records  of  25  librarians  in 
the  larger  cities.  Here  are  the  results; 
Fourteen  belong  to  non-library  societies, 
showing  themselves  broad  enough  to 
have  interests  that  are  non-professional ; 
seven  have  held  offices  of  a  civic  nature ; 
eight  have  written  more  or  less  on  non- 
library  subjects,  and  five  are  well  known 
writers  on  technical  library  affairs. 
Three  are  engaged  in  remunerative  avo- 
cations. The  record  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  one,  though  it  might  be  better.  It 
seems  to  show  that  even  the  leaders  as  a 
whole  contine  themselves  rather  closely 
to  their  remunerative  efforts,  and  leave 
to  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen  and  mer- 
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chants  the  great  field  of  work  that  must 
be  done  without  pay  and  without  praise 
to  uplift  the  world. 

In  the  big  libraries  we  need  library 
knowledge,  plus  administrative  training 
and  a  broad  vision.  In  small  libraries 
we  need  library  knowledgfe  plus  neigh- 
borly spirit.  We  need  a  system  of  con- 
trol, perhaps  advisory  rather  than  au- 
thoritative, which  shall  combine  consid- 
erable ability  in  suggestion  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  conditions.  The  state 
library  commission,  with  its  traveltt^ 
agent,  meets  the  need  only  in  part  We 
ought  to  have  more  continuous  over- 
sight. For  this  work  a  district  superin- 
tendent or  director  of  libraries  is  pro- 
posed. The  educational  work  in  a 
group  of  small  towns  is  managed  by  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  if  the 
fear  of  encroachment  upon  prert^tives 
of  the  local  trustees  can  be  allayed, 
there  would  be  good  results  along  similar 
lines  in  our  development  of  the  rural 
library. 

A  serious  feature  of  all  our  public 
service  is  the  laying  of  emphasis  upon 
the  individual  instead  of  upon  the  work 
of  his  office.  The  community  to  be 
served,  the  taxpayer  himself,  sink  into 
insignificance  when  an  aged  public  serv- 
ant is  threatened  with  removal  for  in- 
competency. When  we  begin  to  under- 
stand that  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  a  pension  is,  or  may  be,  granted 
to  promote  efficiency,  as  well  as  to  be 
humane,  we  shall  meet  the  expenditure 
more  readily  and  shall  awaken  many 
dormant  institutions. 

I  wish  we  might  have — foolish  as  it 
may  sound — an  official  who's  wlio  of 
librarians  and  assistants,  a  central  record 
for  every  biographical  detail  of  every 
worker  in  our  profession,  to  which  the 
trustee  or  chief  librarian  could  turn  for 
information.  I  understand  that  the 
French  government  follows  every 
teacher  in  France  step  by  step  with  such 
a  record  through  his  entire  career.  To 
make    such    a    record    creditable    is    a 


worthy  ambition,  and  leads  to  advan«- 
ment. 

Finally  what  are  we  to  be  ia  the  fu- 
ture? Are  we  to  be  scholars  or  phil- 
anthropists? Are  we  to  be  adminis- 
trators or  civic  leaders?  We  cannot  be 
all  alike,  nor  should  we  try.  But  we  can 
be  positive  and  constructive.  We  can 
have  character  and  we  can  get  results. 
So  that  when  the  stranger  from  another 
land,  or  the  historian  of  a  later  age, 
studies  the  record  of  our  time  the  colon 
of  the  picture  we  leave  will  be  distinct 
and  clear,  or  even  brilliant 

If  we  believe  that  all  human  impulse 
and  all  movcmcr^s  are  in  cycles  or 
spirals  we  may  \n>^  that,  whatever  ue- 
crease  in  scholarship  we  may  detect  dur- 
ing the  adjustment  of  the  public  library 
to  the  present  needs  of  popular  uplift, 
there  will  in  good  time  be  a  reaction. 
Scholarship  cannot  be  alienated  from 
the  library  for  long,  even  though  the  li- 
brary become  a  social  centre.  Wherever 
books  perpetuate  the  finest  thought  of 
all  the  ages  a  library  will  bid  men  to 
read  and  to  think. 


•Extract  from  addr< 
dren's  librarians'  sectio 
at  Washington. 


I  before  the   Chil- 
A.  L.  A.  meeting 


The  Reading  of  Boys* 
K  K.  Hatbiews,  Boy  Scout  libraiun 
If  you  take  gasoline  and  feed  it  to  an 
automobile  a  drop  at  a  time,  you  get 
splendid  results  because  you  have  con- 
fined and  directed  it  with  intelligent  care 
and  caution.  Take  the  same  quantity  of 
gasoline  and  just  pour  it  out  and  you 
either  don't  get  anywhere  or  you  get 
somewhere  you  don't  care  to  go.  Here 
is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  proper  use 
of  the  elements  that  must  enter  in  to 
make  good  books  for  boys.  For  let  it 
be  understood  that  the  good  book  for 
the  average  boy  must  be  one  that,  as  the 
Century  Magazine  says,  is  "wholesomely 
perilous."  And  what  is  meant  is  this: 
the  red-blooded  boy,  the  boy  in  his  eariy 
teens,  must  have  his  thrill,  he  craves  ex- 
citement, has  a  passion  for  action, 
"something  must  be  doing"  all  the  time, 
and  in  nothing  is  this  more  true  than  in 
his  reading.  The  man  who  writes  books 
for  boys  that  really  "get  them  coming," 
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must  always  work  with  combustibles, 
with  explosive  materials. 

The  difference  between  a  "Treasure 
Island"  and  a  "Nick  Carter"  is  not  a 
difference  in  the  elements  but  the  use 
each  author  makes  of  them.  Stevenson 
works  with  combustibles  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  using  gasoline,  he  confines  them, 
directs  them  with  care  and  caution  al- 
ways thinking  of  how  he  may  use  them 
in  such  a  way  as  will  be  of  most  good 
to  the  boy.  In  the  case  of  the  "Nick 
Carter,"  the  author  works  with  the  same 
materials,  but  with  no  moral  purpose, 
wilh  no  intelligence.  No  effort  is  made 
to_  confine  or  direct"of  control  these 
highly  explosive  elerilents.  For  all  the 
author  of  this  type  of  reading  desires 
is  to  write  something  that  will  "get  by" 
his  publisher  with  another  "Thriller." 
sure  to  interest  the  boy.  The  result  is, 
as  boys  read  these  books  their  imagina- 
tions are  literally  "blown  out,"  "shot 
to  pieces,"  "burned  out,"  and  they  go 
into  life  more  terribly  crippled  than 
though  by  some  material  explosion  they 
had  lost  a  hand  or  foot.  For,  having 
had  his  imagination  "burned  out,"  not 
only  will  the  boy  be  greatly  handicapped 
in  business,  but  the  whole  world  of  art 
in  its  every  form  almost  is  closed  to  him. 
Why  are  there  so  few  men  readers  of 
the  really  good  books  or  even  of  the 
passing  novels  sometimes  of  realest 
worth?  Largely,  I  think,  because  the 
imagination  of  so  many  men  as  boys  re- 
ceived such  brutal  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  authors  and  publishers  and 
booksellers  who  have  no  concern  as  to 
what  they  write  or  publish  or  sell  so 
long  as  it  returns  constantly  the  expected 
financial  gain. 

Such  facts  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  parents,  together  with  in- 
formation as  to  just  how  these  cheap 
books  are  written.  Recently  a  man  came 
into  my  office  in  New  York.  He  said 
he  had  been  chosen  by  a  certain  publish- 
ing house  to  complete  a  series  of  Boy 
Scout  story  books.  I  asked  him  who 
had  been  writing  the  series  before  he 
had  undertook  the  work.  He  replied 
that  that  man  was  now  in  Bloomingdale, 


the  asylum  for  the  insane  in  New  York 
City.  I  happened  to  know  yet  another 
man,  a  reporter  in  Texas,  had  also  been 
the  author  of  some  of  the  books  in  the 
series,  who,  with  the  original  author, 
and  the  lunatic,  made  three  men  who 
had  tried  their  hand  on  this  popular 
series  of  books,  for  they  had  been  sell- 
ing by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Now  a 
fourth  man  was  to  try  his  hand  at  the 
business  of  furnishing  "thrills"  for  "so 
much  per".  The  other  authors  had  ex- 
hausted their  supply,  so  a  new  man  was 
requisitioned  into  service.  And  who  is 
he?  The  press  agent  of  Buffalo  Bill's 
show !  I  need  only  to  add  that  when  the 
final  books  of  the  series  appeared,  they 
were  most  certainly  of  the  sort  to  make 
the  boy's  blood  tingle. 

But  some  of  the  men  who  write  these 
books  are  more  prolific,  rivaling  Balzac 
in  their  output.  I  know  of  one  such 
author  who  writes  under  twelve  names. 
Still  another  employs  a  staff  of  writers. 
He  furnishes  the  plot,  etc.;  they  for  the 
most  part,  do  the  writing.  The  particu- 
lar work  of  this  literary  genius  being  to 
edit,  add  yet  a  few  more  thrills,  then 
find  a  title  that  will  be  "up  to  the  min- 
ute" in  its  power  of  appeal  to  the  boy. 
By  such  methods,  last  year,  I  have  been 
told,  this  author  manufactured  41  books, 
which  are  now  selling  at  prices  ranging 
from  25  to  60  cents. 

In  order  that  the  widest  possible  pub- 
licity might  be  given  to  the  foregoing 
facts,  our  movement  the  last  week  in 
May  is  to  promote  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  South  I  recently  visited  a  Boy  Scout 
week  in  which,  beginning  on  Sunday,  the 
ministers  will  preach  upon  the  worth  of 
good  books  for  boys,  and  through  the 
week  the  newspapers  will  publish  special 
articles,  incorporating  some  of  the  facts 
presented  in  this  paper.  The  motion 
picture  houses  of  the  several  cities  will 
also  run  lantern  slides  calling  attention 
to  our  Every  Boy's  Library.  In  time 
wc  hope  to  make  effective  the  same  kind 
of  publicity  in  every  city  of  the  country. 
It  will  call  for  sincere,  earnest  effort, 
free  from  pyrotechnics,  from  every  one 
concerned. 
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The  Library  and  the  Immigrant* 

John  Foster  Cair,  director,  ImmiEnnt 

Education  Society,  New  York 

The  library  was  long  a  sort  of  insti- 
tutional Lord  Bacon.  All  learning  was 
its  province.  Now  its  province  has  be- 
come all  Hfe — first  of  all,  American  life 
— and  it  is  already  the  greatest  of  our 
popular  universities.  It  is  ever  seeking 
larger  powers  of  usefulness,  and  strik- 
ing is  its  development  along  simpler  and 
humbler  lines. 

In  the  new  duties  that  immigration 
has  brought,  it  is  unquestionably  meet- 
ing the  greatest  educational  problem  yet 
unattempted  in  this  country.  The  Cen- 
sus Bureau  states  the  size  and  signifi- 
cance of  that  problem  when  it  an- 
nounces that  there  are  four  million  for- 
eign-bom white  men  of  voting  age  in 
the  United  States,  who  are  not  citizens, 
and  two  million  men  and  women  either 
foreign-bom,  or  wholly  or  partly  of  for- 
eign parentage,  who  are  illiterates. 

It  is  of  the  very  first  national  impor- 
tance that  the  foreign-bom  who  are  to 
remain  among  us,  should  be  made  an 
effective  part  of  our  democracy — a  vital 
part  of  our  own  people.  But  how  shall 
they  gain  quick  interest  in  our  collec- 
tive life,  our  citizenship,  our  govern- 
ment? How  shall  they  be  given  our 
English  and  a  knowledge  of  American 
conditions  that  will  make  their  daily  life 
easier,  improve  their  working  skill  and 
wages  and  reduce  by  one-half,  as  con- 
gressional investigation  has  shown  that 
Ei^lish  does,  their  liability  to  industrial 
accident  ? 

The  change  for  the  immigrant  in  com- 
ing to  America  is  most  often  a  change 
from  the  most  primitive  agricultural  life 
known  on  this  planet  to  the  most  rapid 
moving  urban  life  of  our  western  civ- 
ilization. Here  country  is  already  city 
and  wonderful  are  the  educative  forces 
of  our  city  life. 

When  Firmin  Roz,  keenest  of  French 
publicists,  wrote  the  other  year  of  the 
marvels  of  the  United  States,  he  put  in 
the  very   forefront  of  his  preface  the 


most  astounding  thii%  he  had  found: 
"There,"  he  said,  "the  aged  and  out- 
worn races  of  the  world  repair,  cast 
aside  old  age  like  a  garment,  and  renew 
their  youth  in  American  life."  I  believe 
that  if  you  see  the  working  life  of  our 
foreign-bom  at  its  nornial,  all  of  these 
toilers  seem  in  marvelously  rapid  pro- 
cess of  Americanization.  I  should  like 
to  give  a  detailed  picture  of  the  swift 
change. 

But  rapid  as  the  process  is,  they  are 
often  in  close  touch  with  the  worst  and 
not  the  best  side  of  our  civilization ;  they 
often  become  more  or  less  one  of  the 
class  of  which  economically  they  happen 
to  form  part.  How  often  you  will  find 
a  man  of  good  foreign  education  speak- 
ing an  English  marked  with  the  accent 
of  our  tenements^an  accent  that  is  but 
the  type  of  a  vital  thing.  They  too  often 
lose  the  restraints  and  ideals  of  the  old 
world  and  find  nothing  to  replace  them. 

What  of  the  material  of  our  immigra- 
tion ?  Attempting  simpler  and  simpler 
work,  more  and  more  widely  do  you 
reach  those  nearly  on  the  minimum  line 
of  education.  What  then  of  illiteracy? 
The  facts  lead  me  to  optimism.  There 
is,  first,  something  hopeful  in  the  fact 
of  statistics — that  at  present  the  highest 
percentage  of  illiteracy  in  admitted  im- 
migrants goes  with  the  lowest  percent- 
age of  deportations.  In  other  words, 
illiteracy  does  not  show  any  necessary 
connection  with  other  undesirable  quali- 
ties. 

In  this  great  work  of  education,  a 
problem  of  many  sides,  partly  solved 
these  last  years  by  the  wonderful  new 
educative  forces  of  our  urban  life,  the 
library  has  a  far  greater  opportunity 
than  the  school.  Friendly  and  helpful, 
its  aid  is  more  inviting  and  less  formal. 
It  makes  less  strenuous  demand  upon 
the  attention  of  a  man  who  is  often 
very  tired  after  a  long  day's  worit.  It 
welcomes  those  who  think  themselves 
too  old  for  school.  It  is  open  through- 
out the  year,  where  the  night  school  at 
most  is  open  only  seven  months  of  the 
year.  It  can  furnish  papers  and  books 
in  the  immigrant's  own  language  and 
thus  provide  a  familiar  and  homely  air. 
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A  common  meeting  ground  with  Ameri- 
cans, it  gives  him  a  sense  of  joint  right 
and  ownership  with  us  in  the  best 
things  of  our  country,  and  this  with  no 
su£^stton  of  patronizing  interest.  The 
librarian,  at  least,  has  no  offensive  the- 
ory of  the  immigrant's  need  of  civiliza- 
tion and  moral  uphft.  "Sir,"  was  the 
complaint  of  an  Italian  workingman. 
"these  investigators  are  as  smoke  in 
our  eyes."  But  neither  curious  nor  of- 
ficious, full  of  good  will  and  usefulness, 
her  power  of  help  is  boundless.  Best 
of  all,  I  think,  the  library  can  put 
the  immigrant  in  effective  touch  with 
American  democracy,  and  American 
ideals ;  and  so,  better  than  any  other 
agency,  destroy  the  impression  of  heart- 
less commercialism,  that  many  of  our 
immigrants,  in  their  colonies,  continually 
assert  is  the  main  characteristic  of  our 
civilization. 

Work  for  our  immigrants  is  not  whol- 
ly a  new  thing  in  American  libraries. 
It  dates  back  many  years ;  but  it  is  new 
in  the  extent  of  its  present  enterprise 
and  interest.  Its  progress  has  never 
been  without  opposition.  Many  have 
insisted  that  the  immigrant  should  have 
no  books  in  his  own  tongue.  Many  have 
wished  him  to  forget  everything  he  was 
or  thought  before  coming  to  America, 
and  they  have  been  jealous  of  foreign 
languages,  insisting  on  English. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  no  natural- 
ized citizen  can  ever  be  a  good  Ameri- 
can unless  he  has  first  been  a  good  Ital- 
ian or  German  or  Greek,  unless  he  has 
the  reverent  instinct  of  loyalty  to  the 
land  of  his  birth.  If  the  immigrant  is 
to  think  alike  with  us,  if  he  is  to  be  a 
good  American,  we  must  give  him  some 
sufficient  reason  for  respecting  and  lov- 
ing our  land.  And  how  better  than 
through  the  library  can  this  country  of 
ours  be  made  alluring,  accepted  in  love? 
Alluring  certainly  is  the  library's  invi- 
tation to  personal  progress  and  self-bet- 
terment, and  in  its  friendly  room  are  an 
American  environment  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  spoken  English. 

It  is  the  unvarying  experience  of  h- 
brarians  that    every    attempt    made  in 


opening  the  libraries  to  our  recent  im- 
migrants has  had  large  and  unexpected 
success.  Providence  reports  that  the 
hunger  for  books  among  the  foreign- 
bom  is  keen  and  universal.  Boston, 
welcoming  the  unskilled  laborer  as  well 
as  the  cultured  student  of  the  classics, 
has  had  striking  progress  in  these  new 
efforts  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
incidentally  has  discovered— eloquent 
testimony  to  the  ambition  in  the  homes 
of  these  workers — that  the  "children  of 
foreign-born  parents  read  a  better  class 
of  books  than  their  American  brothers 
and  sisters."  A  Brooklyn  branch  lets  it 
be  known  that  men  coming  from  work 
with  their  dinner  pails  are  welcome.  And 
at  once  the  library  reaches  a  point  and 
has  success  of  service  before  unknown. 
An  evening  paper  of  the  cheaper  sort 
publishes  an  editorial  in  praise  of 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  and  be- 
fore six  o'clock  the  same  night  another 
Brooklyn  library  in  the  heart  of  a  col- 
ony of  foreign-bom  has  given  out  its 
two  copies  of  Buckle,  and  filed  six  re- 
serve cards.  It  was  a  workman  grimy 
from  the  shops  who  returned  Hamer- 
ston's  "Intellectual  Life"  to  the  library 
in  a  Massachusetts  town  with :  "That's 
what  I  call  a  good  book." 

The  result  of  broad  and  aggressive 
work  in  the  New  York  public  library 
has  had  an  instant  return.  During  1913, 
as  that  report  records,  the  circulation  of 
Itahan  books  increased  by  nearly  10 
thousand — a  remarkable  growth  when  a 
moment's  calculation  shows  you  that  it 
amounts  to  nearly  27  per  cent,  falling 
less  than  4  per  cent  behind  the  Yiddish 
read  by  the  most  eager  frequenters  of 
our  libraries. 

And  here  another  significant  matter 
may  be  learned,  useful  for  quoting  to 
those  who  think  the  dominance  of  our 
English  threatened  by  the  foreign  lan- 
guages. In  this  same  report  the  large 
total  is  set  down  of  the  circulation  of 
German  books  by  far  the  largest  circu- 
lation for  books  in  foreign  tongues.  Yet. 
figuring  again,  it  appears  that  for  all 
the  new  inducements  and  attractions  of 
the  library,  the  annual  gain  had  barely 
passed  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
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The  community  life  of  our  foreign 
colonies  rapidly  passes.  Its  picturesque- 
ness  and  foreign  customs  vanish,  its 
theatres  and  festivals.  Representing  our 
earlier  immigration  the  plays  of  Harri- 
gan  have  gone  with  German  tragedy  and 
comedy— gone,  too,  the  German  and 
Irish  comedians  of  our  old  variety  stage 
— gone  with  the  generation  that  could 
understand  their  fun.  Italian  pictur- 
esqueness  is  on  the  wane.  Its  street 
pageants  are  not  what  they  w*re.  The 
music  of  the  colony  dies.  Tannenbaum 
and  Wearing  of  the  Green.  And  in 
spite  of  every  effort  its  speech  is  lost. 

But  we  were  talking  of  the  reading  of 
German  books.  The  generation  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  German  immigrants 
is,  of  course,  rapidly  passing — so  rap- 
idly that  by  the  last  census,  in  spite  of 
an  intmigration  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand for  the  decade,  our  total  German- 
bom  population  decreased  by  over  three 
hundred  thousand.  This  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain a  stationary  circulation.  But  it  is 
also  clear  that  these  same  people,  the 
most  literate,  and  the  most  tenacious  of 
their  national  culture  of  all  our  earlier 
immigrants,  have  come  so  far  into  the 
practice  of  the  English  language,  for- 
getting their  own,  that  further  increase 
of  German  readers  in  our  libraries  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  plain  that 
the  menace  to  us  is  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  foreign  languages  now 
current.  For  his  own  use  and  self-re- 
spect, the  immigrant  should  be  encour- 
aged not  to  forget  his  origin.  We  should 
no  more  be  jealous  of  Italian  or  Jewish 
or  Polish  societies  than  we  are  of  St. 
Andrew,  or  St.  Nicholas,  St.  George  or 
Holland  societies. 

It  is  important  for  the  immigrant  to 
learn  English  more  rapidly,  and  the  li- 
brary can  greatly  help  in  this.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages  should  be  seriously  culti- 
vated among  us.  It  could  now  easily  be 
made  a  national  accomplishment  as  it 
is  in  many  countries  of  the  Continent. 
Our  great  cosmopolitan  nation  should 
be  in  direct  and  immediate  touch  with 
the  science  and  social  progress  and  liter- 


ature of  other  great  nations.  We  should 
plant  in  this  vigorous  soil  of  ours  their 
love  and  understanding  of  art  and  music. 
Here  again  the  library  should  serve  us. 

But  such  results  as  those  attained  in 
New  York  with  the  foreign-bom  only 
come  as  the  consequence  of  hard  and 
earnest  work.  There  arc  difficulties  a 
plenty  in  the  way.  Our  foreign-bom 
working  men  and  women  oftentimes 
know  nothing  even  of  the  existence  of 
the  library.  Or  they  have  a  strange 
fear  to  enter,  and  need  much  persuasion 
before  they  can  believe  that  they  will 
be  welcome  visitors  in  such  splendid 
buildings.  Often,  too,  they  seem  to  fear 
that  the  library  may  be  connected  with 
a  church  that  is  trying  to  proselytize 
them,  or  that  some  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  them.  They  need  to  learn  that 
the  library,  like  the  school,  is  non-sec- 
tarian and  non-political ;  that  it  is  the 
property  of  the  public,  and  that  full 
privilege  of  it  belongs  to  every  man  and 
woman  and  reading  child.  For  this  rea- 
son their  priests  and  rahbis  make  the 
librarians'  most  helpful  friends.  Once 
the  immigrant  workman  is  persuaded  to 
enter  the  library,  he  needs  immediate 
personal  attention.  He  needs  to  have 
the  different  rooms  of  the  library  in 
some  way  explained,  the  few  simple 
rules  given  him  to  read  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. Index  cards  are  impossible  to 
him.  The  open  shelf  is  generally  al- 
most useless.  He  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  proper  use  of  books ;  often 
he  has  never  even  handled  one.  He  re- 
quires the  librarian's  aid  in  the  myster- 
ies of  selecting  and   registering  books. 

But  how  bring  the  immigrant  to  the 
library?  In  a  number  of  places,  very 
ambitiously,  lists  have  been  made,  clas- 
sified by  nationalities,  of  all  the  foreign- 
born  families  living  within  the  radius 
served  by  the  library;  and  to  each  fam- 
ily an  attractive  postal  card  notice  has 
been  sent.  But  in  many  of  our  cities  such 
work  would  be  an  almost  impossible 
task.  In  such  cases,  and  generally,  very 
effective  publicity  has  been  found  in  the 
distribution  of  cards  and  leaflets  bear- 
ing lists  of  appealing  books.  These  have 
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been  sent  to  the  multitude  of  national 
societies  and  clubs  of  various  kinds  that 
exist,  as  well  as  to  drug,  stationery  and 
grocery  stores,  to  the  rooms  of  trade 
unions  and  to  factories.  Many  libra- 
rians are  regularly  sending  boxes  of 
l>ooks  to  such  very  practical  distributing 
centers.  And  public  schools,  night 
.schools,  parochial  schools  are  being 
pressed  more  and  more  widely  into  the 
service,  and  the  teachers'  help  very 
effectively  claimed. 

In  some  of  the  New  York  branches 
rooms  have  been  assigned  for  the  use 
of  literary  and  historical  societies,  and 
here  meetings  with  music  have  been  held 
for  the  discussion  of  literature,  history, 
folk  lore  and  social  questions.  By  one 
admirable  and  popular  plan  a  special 
visit  is  invited  of  a  group  of  men  and 
women  of  the  same  nationality.  The 
librarian  receives  them  and  one  of  their 
own  countrymen  explains  in  native 
tongue  the  privileges  of  the  library. 
Most  of  our  foreign  friends  are  used 
to  being  read  to,  and  an  adaptation  of 
the  story  hour  has  brought  excellent  re- 
sults. 

In  New  York,  also,  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish have  been  given,  the  library  itself 
often  supplying  the  text-books  needed. 
This  has  promptly  caused  a  greater  de- 
mand for  simple  books  in  English.  Li- 
brarians report  that  every  effort  such 
as  these  described  not  only  increases 
membership,  and  revives  the  use  of 
cards  that  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
gives  a  profitable  opportunity  for  inten- 
sive study  of  the  neighborhood. 

Successful  experiments  of  great  va- 
riety have  been  made  in  providing  even- 
ing entertainments  organized  directly  by 
the  library.  These  have  included  simple 
lectures,  often  illustrated  by  the  stcreop- 
ticon.  Very  popular  among  these  lec- 
tures have  been  those  on  the  agricul- 
tural opportunities  of  our  country. 

There  have  been  addresses  by  men, 
often  leading  men,  of  different  nation- 
alities to  those  of  their  own  speech ;  mu- 
sical entertainments,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental; dramatic  recitations,  with  na- 
tional music  on  the  phonograph;  exhi- 
bitions of  photographs  of  Italian  art  and 


lace.  As  many  mothers  have  children 
too  young  to  leave  alone,  there  is  the 
su^estive  instance  of  the  library  at 
Mount  Vernon,  that  has  invited  parents 
to  bring  their  little  ones  to  the  chil- 
dren's room,  where  they  were  separately 
entertained. 

To  develop  this  work  efficiently  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  state,  Massachu- 
setts through  its  Free  public  library 
commission  is  carefully  organizing  ef- 
fort, learning  the  exact  location  of  the 
foreign  colonies,  their  nationalities,  and 
library  facilities.  The  active  interest  of 
the  leaders  of  the  various  groups  has 
been  secured;  and  with  the  help  of  a 
traveling  secretary  specially  provided  by 
the  new  law  to  take  up  this  educational 
work,  the  results  achieved  within  a  sin- 
gle year  have  been  so  very  promising 
that  it  is  hoped  that  these  efforts  may 
be  greatly  extended.  And  where  one 
state  has  so  practically  led  the  way,  oth- 
ers must  soon  follow. 

For  all,  slowly  or  rapidly,  their  hfe 
merges  with  ours.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
that  a  man  becomes  an  American,  that 
his  blood  becomes  American,  when  the 
judge  signs  his  second  citizenship  paper. 
Whether  he  becomes  a  good  American 
or  a  bad  American  depends  in  some 
measure  upon  ourselves.  The  great  vir- 
tues and  ideals  that  we  are  fond  of 
thinking  characteristically  our  own  are 
often  equally  the  national  ideals  of  other 
lands.  Patrie  or  Vaterland  is  the  same. 
Pole  and  Jew  have  a  sacred  tradition 
and  a  land,  but  no  country.  Italy,  too, 
has  its  great  cult  of  patriotism,  that  sum 
of  all  national  qualities  that  it  calls 
Italianita,  but  Italianita  and  American- 
ism are  hard  to  distinguish  in  a  moral 
definition.  And  if  we  find  in  America 
some  special  glory  and  leading,  even  some 
tang  of  the  air,  that  no  other  land  could 
give,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  nation, 
for  all  the  races  of  our  origin,  will  never 
become  great  on  its  cosmopolitan  plan, 
unless  we  respect  and  nourish  the  cul- 
ture and  all  the  precious  heritage  of  the 
centuries,  developed  by  other  countries 
at  such  heavy  sacrifice,  and  brought  us, 
sometimes  humbly  and  indirectly,  by  the 
millions  of  our  immigrants. 
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Civil  Service  in  Public  Libraries* 

Chairman  Porter.  We  have  all  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  articles 
in  the  library  journals  on  the  subject 
of  civil  service  by  Mr  Jennings,  who  is 
the  librarian  of  the  Seattle  library. 
During  the  year  1913  we  had  occasion 
in  Ohio  to  use  what  Mr  Jennings  has 
said  very  extensively  and  very  success- 
fully. We  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
for  our  librarians  what  they  call  "un- 
classified service,"  by  which  the  library 
service  of  the  state  is  placed  under  the 
unclassified  service,  and  not  subject  to 
the  municipal  or  the  state  civil  service. 
This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  we  do 
not  have  the  interior  civil  service  as 
we  term  it  there  with  us  for  we  do 
have  that  most  strictly  in  Cincinnati, 
at  least.  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr  Jennings  of  the  Seattle  hbrary. 

I  have  Mr  Porter's  permission  to  talk 
informally  this  morning,  since  I  have 
covered  this  subject  once  formally  at 
the  Pasadena  conference,  and  any  of 
you  who  want  further  information  on 
the  subject  can  get  that  paper  in  the 
Pasadena  "Proceedings  of  A.  L.  A." 

I  made  the  mistake  there  of  leading 
up  to  my  subject  and  giving  my  conclu- 
sions last,  in  the  usual  way.  I  found 
I  was  somewhat  misunderstood.  So,  this 
morning,  I  am  going  to  reverse  it  and 
state  at  the  outset  what  my  conclusions 
are. 

First,  I  want  to  read  the  title  of  this 
paper  as  it  appears  on  the  pr(^am : 
"Should  libraries  be  under  municipal 
and  state  civil  service?" 

I  suppose  it  means  "or"  state;  they 
should  not  want  to  be  under  both.  That 
would  be  an  awful  calamity.  (Laughter.) 
But  it  does  not  ask  "Should  they  be  un- 
der civil  service?"  but  "Should  they  be 
under  municipal  or  slate  civil  service  ?"  I 
believe  in  civil  service  principles.  A  large 
library  especially  should  have  a  civil  serv- 
ice system  within  its  own  control,  with- 
in control  of  the  board  of  trustees.  I 
do  not  believe  in  control  by  an  outside 
commission,  either  state  or  municipal. 
Now,  I  hope  I  can  make  that  clear.     I 


believe  in  the  principles  of  civil  service, 
but  I  think  they  should  be  in  the  control 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  It  might  be 
called  unfilial  for  me  to  take  that  stand, 
since  I  went  into  library  service  25  years 
ago  through  a  civil  service  examination, 
and  I  Worked  for  16  years  in  libraries 
under  civil  service.  However,  I  have 
also  served  for  nine  years  jn  libraries  that 
were  not  under  civil  service,  so  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  two  systems. 

When  I  went  to  Seattle  seven  years 
ago,  I  did  not  know  until  I  got  there  that 
the  library  was  under  civil  service,  and 
it  was  somewhat  of  a  blow  to  make  that 
discovery.  It  took  two  years  to  get  rid 
of  the  system  and  substitute  our  own  in- 
ternal civil  service,  and  in  bringing  this 
about,  I  found  that  the  first  difficulty 
was  to  convince  the  board  of  trustees. 
Most  good  men  and  good  women  be- 
heve  in  the  principles  of  civil  service. 
As  soon  as  you  begin  to  make  an  attack 
on  civil  service  ideas,  there  is  a  hubbub. 
But  we  made  a  careful  investigation  at 
first,  before  presenting  the  matter  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  we  sent  one  of 
those  questionaires  that  you  all  welcome, 
to  53  different  libraries  in  the  country, 
including  all  of  the  lai^e  libraries,  all 
of  the  libraries  that  we  knew  were  un- 
der civil  service,  and  all  the  libraries 
that  we  thought  of  as  efficient  public 
libraries.  Only  9  of  those  53  libraries 
were  under  civil  service,  and  8  of  the  9 
reported  that  the  results  were  not  sat- 
isfactory. The  ninth  one  was  rather 
non-committal.  Later  on  I  had  a  chance 
to  visit  that  ninth  library,  and  the  assist- 
ant who  showed  me  through,  who  had 
been  there  some  16  or  17  years,  told  me 
that  the  contrast  between  the  old  sys- 
tem, when  they  were  not  under  civil  sen-- 
ice,  and  the  netv  system  under  civil 
service,  was  very  marked ;  that  the  old 
system  was  much  the  better.  So  that 
of  the  nine  libraries  that  had  civil  serv- 
ice none  was  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Of  those  53  libraries,  28  were  in  towns 
having  civil  service  commissions,  but  19 
of  those  28  cities  having  civil  service 
commissions   had   specifically   exempted 
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the  public  library  from  the  operation  of 
the  civil  service  law. 

The  reasons  for  the  exemption,  of 
course,  are  obvious  to  most  of  us.  They 
took  the  ground  that  the  requirements 
for  library  wtirk  included  the  question 
of  personality,  and  other  questions  of 
gumption  and  tact  and  industry — quali- 
fications that  could  not  be  tested  by  civil 
service  examination,  and  that  the  li- 
braries were  educational  institutions, 
like  the  schools,  and  should  be  exempt 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  schools  are  exempt. 

The  most  notable  exemption  from 
civil  service  in  this  country,  I  think,  is 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  if  any  of 
you  are  threatened  with  municipal  civil 
service  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to 
read  the  Congressional  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  placing  the  I>ibrary  of  Cong- 
ress under  civil  service,  in  1897.  Prom- 
inent librarians  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try appeared  before  that  committee,  and 
their  statements  were  very  vigorous  and 
to  the  point.  The  result,  of  course,  was, 
as  you  know,  that  the  Library  of  Cong- 
ress was  exempted  from  civil  service 
and  the  appointments  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  librarian,  without  restric- 
tions. You  know  the  result  of  that  ac- 
tion. The  Library  of  Congress  has  been 
free  from  criticism,  has  been  efficient, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is 
more  efficient  than  most  of  the  govern- 
ment departments  that  are  under  civil 
service. 

The  British  Museum  is  not,  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  under  civil  service  rules,  al- 
though civil  service  is  applied  to  the 
other  English  departments,  and  the 
British  Museum  might  be  called  a  de- 
partment. 

The  arguments  claimed  for  civil  serv- 
ice are  that  it  eliminates  politics,  that 
it  selects  the  best  possible  candidate  for 
the  particular  position  to  be  filled,  that 
it  protects  the  employees  from  removal 
for  insufficient  reasons ;  that  it  is  demo- 
cratic, that  the  opportunity  for  appoint- 
ment is  open  to  every  citizen,  and  that 
it  saves  time. 

A  great  many  of  these  arguments  in 


the  practical  working  out  of  the  system 
fall  down.  It  does  eliminate  politics. 
That  is  the  best  argument,  and  to  my 
mind  the  only  argument  in  favor  of  mu- 
nicipal or  state  civil  service  for  a  library. 
It  is  better  than  the  spoils  system,  but 
it  is  merely  a  stepping  stone,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  on  to  something  better. 
If  civil  service  were  the  ideal  system,  it 
would  be  used  by  business  men.  It  may 
be  that  to  some  extent  the  principles  are 
used  by  business  men,  but  it  is  always 
in  their  own  control.  It  is  absurd,  I 
think,  to  claim  that  it  selects  the  best 
possible  candidate.  My  experience  has 
been  that  the  best  possible  candidates 
will  not  take  the  examination,  that  an 
examination  cannot  determine  which  is 
the  best  candidate. 

It  does  protect  the  employees  from  re- 
moval. That,  instead  of  being  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  civil  service,  I  think 
is  an  argument  against  it.     If  the  em- 

Eloyee  is  the  important  question  that  we 
ave  to  consider,  then  that  may  be  an 
argument,  but  I  think  the  efficiency  of 
the  library  is  the  burden  that  is  placed 
on  the  trustees  and  on  the  librarian,  not 
to  find  positions  for  particular  people 
and  to  see  that  they  are  secure  in  those 
positions. 

It  is  admitted,  even  by  the  advocates 
of  civil  service,  that  it  is  not  an  ideal 
system. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  read  some  ex- 
tracts that  I  have  brought  on  the  ques- 
tion, from  Senator  Lodge  and  others, 
who  have  been  advocates  of  civil  serv- 
ice, but  the  extracts  indicate  that  the 
civil  service  enthusiasts  themselves  real- 
ize that  civil  service  is  not  the  ideal 
system,  that  it  is  merely  better  than  the 
spoils  system. 

If  1  were  to  attempt  to  outline  the 
objections  to  civil  service,  although  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them,  f  would 
be  inclined  to  name  four  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  system  as  applied  by  an 
outside  commission :  First,  that  the  ex- 
amination is  no  test  of  ability.  Many 
good  library  assistants,  who  can  do  good 
work  in  a  library,  are  very  much  at  a 
loss  when  they  try  to  tell  or  write  about 
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their  work.  Another  person,  who  may 
be  very  ready  at  writing  on  library  work 
or  any  other  subject,  could  pass  a  high 
examination,  but  they  may  be  lacking 
in  tact,  personality,  industry,  gumption 
— any  one  of  a  dozen  qualifications  that 
are  desirable  for  library  workers,  and 
you  cannot  tell  anything  about  it  by  the 
examination. 

The  geographical  limitation  is  another 
absurd  principle  of  most  civil  service 
systems.  The  civil  service  enthusiasts 
are  coming  to  the  idea  that  that  must  be 
abolished.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
meeting  just  recently  in  Seattle.  The 
idea  that  we  should  go  outside  for  li- 
brary workers  did  not  appeal  to  some  of 
the  people  there,  and  there  are  always 
people  who  object  to  the  idea  of  im- 
porting trained  help  for  library  work. 
Anybody,  of  course,  can  do  library 
work! 

The  absurdity  of  the  gec^aphical  lim- 
itation, I  think,  can  easily  be  shown.  A 
city,  say  the  city  of  San  Francisco — 
because  this  applies  there — cannot  im- 
port people  from  outside  for  their  li- 
brary. A  person  to  be  appointed  on  the 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  public  library 
must  have  lived  in  San  Francisco  for 
at  least  one  year.  Now  they  are  lim- 
ited, as  you  see,  to  residents  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  state  of  New  York  by  its  civil 
service  requirements  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  the  State  library  at  Albany  is 
limited  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  It  is  only  when  the  civil 
se^^'ice  commission  is  willing  to  waive 
that  rule  that  they  can  go  outside  of  the 
state  of  New  York  to  fill  positions. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
can  select  from  the  entire  country.  You 
can  see  that  the  city  is  helplessly  handi- 
capped in  trying  to  secure  efficient  as- 
sistants. It  cannot  go  outside  of  its 
limits.  The  state  is  handicapped,  but 
not  quite  so  badly.  It  can  go  anywtiere 
in  the  state.  It  cannot  compete  with 
other  states  and  get  assistants  from  the 
outside.  The  government  is  the  only 
one  in  that  geographical  limitation 
scheme  that  has  any  freedom  in  secur- 


ing qualified  helpers.  This  geographical 
limitation',  is  merely  another  kind  of 
spoils  system.  In  it  the  citizens  say 
"We  pay  the  salaries,  we  ought  to  get 
the  appointments." 

The  third  argument  against  civil  serv- 
ice is  the  difficulty  of  removing  ineffi- 
cient assistants.  The  old-fashioned  civil 
service  regulation  was  that  the  removed 
assistant  would  have  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, and  if  she  or  he  appealed  the  Civil 
service  commission  would  grant  a  trial, 
at  which  the  librarian  Would  appear, 
and  perhaps  the  trustees,  and  state  their 
side  of  the  case.  The  assistant  would 
come  and  state  her  ideas,  and  each  side 
would  have  the  privilege  of  bringing 
witnesses  and  giving  evidence.  1  think 
that  is  a  situation  that  is  intolerable.  So 
self-respecting  man  wants  to  appear  at 
a  civil  service  trial  against  a  young  lady 
who  may  have  been  on  his  staff  and 
whom  he  considered  inefficient  and 
whom  he  has  removed.  To  have  a  pub- 
lic trial  of  the  matter  is  absurd  and  un- 
dignified and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  library  work. 

The  civil  service  enthusiasts  have  dis- 
covered that  that  regulation  needs  to  be 
changed,  and  they  made  those  changes 
in  the  model  charter  outlined  for  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  some  two  or  three  years 
ago.  The  civil  service  experts  who  went 
there  to  help  draft  a  model  charter  rec- 
ommended that  the  power  of  removal  be 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officer.  That  is  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  most  of  the  new  city  charters, 
that  the  appointing  officer  has  full 
power  of  removal.  He  must  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  reasons  for  removal. 
Then  the  assistant  has  the  right  of  fil- 
ing an  answer,  and  that  is  as  far  as  it 
goes.  The  matter  is  left  entirely  with 
the  appointing  power.  There  is  no  ap- 
peal, no  trial.  These  changes  that  the 
civil  service  enthusiasts  are  recommend- 
ing, to  my  mind,  merely  show  that  civil 
service  is  a  mechanical  scheme  for  do- 
ing something  that  requires  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  judgment.  If  you  think 
that  you  can  set  up  a  machine  that  will 
do  the  most  important  part  of  your  li- 
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brary  work  it  is  to  my  mind  absurd.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  more  impor- 
tant duty  confronting  a  librarian  or 
board  of  trustees  than  the  selection  of 
their  staff,  the  personnel  of  the  work- 
ers; and  to  put  that  in  the  hands  of  an 
outside  board,  who  will  do  it  on  the  ma- 
chine basis,  is  something  that  we  ought 
to  protest  against. 

I  think  that  this  association  should 
come  out  with  a  more  vigorous  statement 
on  this  question  than  it  has  thus  far. 
The  committee  on  relations  between  the 
library  and  the  municipality  that  re- 
ported last  year  did  include  in  their 
report  a  recommendation  that  civil  serv- 
ice principles  should  be  observed  but 
that  the  system  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  library  board  and  not  handi- 
capped by  any  outside  body.  That 
statement  is  a  buried  thing,  in  a  report 
that  probably  many  of  you  have  not 
seen  and  that  fewer  outsiders  have 
seen.  I  think  the  A.  L,  A.  should  go 
on  record  in  vigorous  language  on  this 
question  of  municipal  and  state  civil 
service.  The  danger  is  confronting  all 
of  us  all  the  time.  Ohio  has  just  been 
through  a  siege,  as  Mr  Porter  has  told 
you.  New  Jersey,  as  I  understand,  has 
a  civil  service  law  that  two  years  ago 
was  applied  to  a  great  many  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries  in  that  state. 

If  we  have  two  boards  in  a  city,  both 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  the  library 
board  and  the  civil  service  commission,  I 
think  you  will  grant  that  one  is  just  as 
likely  to  have  good  men  on  it  as  the 
other.  Personally,  I  think  that  a  library 
board  is  apt  to  have  men  of  bigger  cali- 
ber than  the  men  on  the  civil  service 
commission  in  the  same  town.  But  we 
will  waive  that,  and  say  they  are  just 
as  good.  The  library  board  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  library  and  for  the  re- 
sults obtained.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  take 
the  most  important  part  of  their  task 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  another  board 
appointed  by  the  same  appointing  pow- 
er, and  let  that  other  board,  the  civil 
service  commission,  choose  the  people 
who  are  to  do  the  library  work?  I 
think  so. 


Reference  Function  of  Small  Library* 
Charles  E.  Rush,   St  Joaeph,   Ho. 

Proposition  submitted  that  the  small 
library's  surest  road  to  a  proper  and 
sufficient  financial  support  lies  in  a  very 
decided  effort  of  reaching  a  larger  per 
cent  of  the  business  and  laboring  men  in 
a  direct  practical  way  through  refer- 
ence work.  Considerable  difficulties 
block  the  way,  most  of  which  are  likely 
due  to  our  own  point  of  view  and  the 
hmitations  which  we  have  set  on  our- 
selves and  our  efforts.  Perhaps  we  need 
most  the  application  of  the  principles 
and  efficiency  and  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  reference  extension 
work. 

Why  spend  so  much  time  in  discuss- 
ing the  theoretical  question  concerning 
the  proper  amount  of  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  cultural  things  and  things 
practical?  Why  not  exert  bigger  ef- 
forts to  reach  the  men  of  the  community 
whose  influence  is  very  practical  with 
the  "powers  that  be"  feeling  confident  of 
most  satisfactory  results? 

Why  is  it  that  librarians  seldom  view 
themselves  as  others  see  them,  or  sub- 
ject themselves  to  a  critical  analysis  of 
their  routine  ways  and  ideas?  A  black 
and  white  survey  of  the  entire  com- 
munity in  relation  to  the  library  from 
an  imaginary  elevated  point  will  be 
splendid  efficiency  test. 

Chart  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  community,  locating  the  aids  and 
barriers  of  easy  communication,  prob- 
lems of  population,  industries,  morals. 
health,  etc.  Would  such  an  effort  be 
worth  the  time  and  cost  of  making  it? 
Are  specific  facts,  rather  than  general 
impressions,  of  value  in  a  broad,  thor- 
ough educational  program? 

On  this  same  chart  center  our  library 
and  its  stock  of  service.  Connect  the 
sources  of  support  and  demand  and  note 
those  which  have  not  yet  been  favored 
or  discovered.    Social  workers  who  deal 

•From  address  at  A.  L.  A.  conference 
before  League  of  library  commissions  ad- 
vocating local  and  state  survey  of  all  so- 
cial conditions  affecting  library  work  and 
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with  only  a  portion  of  the  phases  of  life 
touched  by  libraries  find  surveys  of  im- 
mense value. 

Perhaps  library  workers  cannot  ac- 
complish alone  this  great  task.  Cooper- 
ation will  be  necessary  and  will  bring 
splendid  results.  Form  a  volunteer  cab- 
inet of  advisors  composed  of  business, 
professional,  educational,  laboring  men 
and  women.  Form  deliberate  acquain- 
tanceship with  leaders  of  politics,  busi- 
ness, society  and  all  sorts  of  classes  and 
element. 

The  library  cannot  fit  efficiently  and 
effectively  into  the  needs  of  a  commu- 
nity until  it  has  been  brought  as  close 
to  the  lives  of  the  people  as  are  the 
churches  and  schools.  These  needs 
must  be  known.  Now  that  we  know 
what  systematic  aid  in  reference  work 
is,  let  us  find  out  how  this  aid  can  be 
efficiently  applied. 

Surveys  and  specific  facts  are  needed 
throughout  the  state  in  securing  cooper- 
ation. We  need  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  "get-together"  movement,  inter- 
mingling much  of  the  big  and  little 
brother  spirit.  Why  should  any  public 
library  consider  itself  in  any  other  rela- 
tion than  that  of  a  branch  of  the  state 
government   libraries? 

One  of  our  great  problems  is  that  of 
securing  greater  results  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  test  of  efficiency  will  soon  be  forced 
upon  us. 

1.  Find  the  best  possible  way  to  do  a 
thing. 

2.  Make  that  way  standard  as  to  both 
method  and  time, 

3.  Teach  employees  how  to  reach  the 
standard. 

4.  Give  them  the  right  incentive  to  do  it. 
Suppose  we  submit  ourselves  to  this 

short  survey: 

1.  What  ts  the  small  Library  undertak- 
ing that  the  community  as  a  whole  does 


to  do? 

3.  Is  the  small  Library  doing  well  enough 
what   it  does? 

4.  Is  it  doing  inexpensively  enough  what 

5.  What  parts  of  its  work  are  not  satis- 
factorily supported? 

6.  What    parts   of   its   work   are   out    of 
proportion  to  its  program  as  a  whole? 


7.  Is  the  community  support  of  the  Li- 
brary proportionate  or  disproportionate  to 
community  support  of  other  public  edu- 
cational activities? 

8.  Is  the  Library's  business  tnanagement, 
in  policy,  planning,  purchasing,  supervis- 
ing, checking  and  reporting  adequate  atid 

9.  Does  the  Library  take  sufficient  active 
part  in  all  activities  tending  to  make  the 
community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live? 

10.  What  is  the  Library's  relation  with, 
and  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity's system  of  public  education? 

11.  Does  it  see  itself  as  others  see  it 
and  does  it  actively  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  the  needs  of  tts  patrons 
and  the  desirability  of  both  pointing  out 
these  needs  and  supporting  them? 

12.  What  not-yet-met  needs  of  the  com- 
munity which  the  Library  might  meet  and 
what  opportunities  of  increased  efficiency 
should  be  attempted  at  once? 


Our  Present  Problem* 
Hary  Ely,  Public  library,  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  children's  librarians  find  them- 
selves today  facing  a  serious  situation 
in  the  ever-increasing  output  of  worse 
than  worthless  children's  books,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  books  are  advertised 
and  the  numbers  in  which  they  are 
sold.  The  situation  not  only  faces  the 
librarians  but  presses  itself  upon  them. 
The  time  is  past  when  they  can  feel  that 
they  have  fulfilled  their  whole  duty, 
when  they  have  maintained  a  high 
standard  in  the  selection  of  books  for 
the  library  shelves.  It  is  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  public  library  is  only 
one,  and  far  from  the  greatest,  of  the 
distributing  agencies  of  children's  books 
today. 

To  spread  the  gospel  of  good  books 
and  to  create  a  demand  for  them,  to  set 
in  motion  forces  that  shall  brii^  the 
prices  of  these  books  down  to  a  point 
where  they  may  be  available  to  supply 
the  demand  created,  is  the  two-fold  task 
that  presents  itself  as  the  particular 
phase  of  the  child  welfare  problem  that 
it  has  been  given  to  children's  libraries 
to  lead  in  solving. 

Toward  the  first  end  librarians  have 
already  established  Christmas  exhibits 
of  best  books   for  children,  have  pub- 

*Abstract  of  paper  at  A.  L.  A, 
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lished  recommehdcd  lists  of  books  and 
have  seized  every  opportunity  to  talk 
to  mothers'  clubs  and  teachers'  associa- 
tions. These  activities  should  be  con- 
tinued and  broadened  in  the  future.  That 
every  children's  book  department  in  the 
land  shall  be  supervised  by  someone  who 
knows  good  books  and  loves  them  is  un- 
questionably an  end  to  be  worked  for. 

In  regard  to  lowering  book  prices  it 
does  not  appear  that  much  has  yet  been 
done  by  the  libraries.  The  Boy  Scouts 
organization  is  working  upon  that  very 
problem,  and  in  this  as  in  all  their  ac- 
tivities should  have  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  every  children's  librarian. 

In  the  race  to  carry  books  to  the 
child,  commercial  interests  have  seemed, 
up  to  this  point,  to  have  outdistanced 
the  true  lovers  of  the  book  and  child. 
It  is  high  time  for  those  who  see  the 
danger  to  be  up  and  doing,  swift  of  foot 
and  sure  of  purpose.  Perhaps  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  have  a  few  pure  book 
laws  to  protect  our  souls  and  minds  as 
well  as  pure  foods  laws  to  guard  our 
health! 
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"Open  Evwy  Day  in  the  Year" 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

I  think  your  editorial,  "A  long  de- 
layed duty,"  in  the  June  issue  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries,  endorsing  the  plea  made 
in  an  Illinois  newspaper  for  keeping  the 
public  library  in  a  town  of  15,000  inhab- 
itants open  on  Sundays  and  holidays  as 
well  as  later  in  the  evening,  is  a  timely 
one  and  worth  the  careful  attention  of 
every  library  official  and  trustee  in  the 
country. 

This  is  a  subject  I  happen  to  have  some 
experience  in  dealing  with  as  an  outsider 
fighting  for  larger  reading-room  privi- 
leges, and  I  never  could  understand  why 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  our  public  libraries  shouldn't 
seize  every  opportunity  to  increase  their 
usefulness  to  people  who  work  instead 
of  those  who  don't. 

Such  a  course  would  certainly  pay  big 
dividends  to  every  one  concerned.  I 
have  always  believed,  but  have  had  a 


hard  time  trying  to  convince  library  of- 
ficials, that  the  best  way  to  secure  an 
increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  for 
library  purposes  was  to  open  wide  the 
doors  of  the  institution  on  all  holidays 
— including  Sundays,  of  course — and  to 
keep  them  open  long  enough  every  night 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who 
couldn't  attend  during  the  day. 

A  holiday  should  be  a  gala  day  in  a 
library  as  much  as  it  is  now  in  a  church, 
theater  or  other  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment. That  is  what  public  libraries 
and  holidays  are  for — to  entertain,  in- 
struct and  re-create  men  and  women  who 
work  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

"Open  every  day  of  the  year,"  the 
sign  that  greets  you  on  entering  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  buildings  all  over  this  country,  I 
should  like  to  see  inscribed  over  the  en- 
trance of  every  library  in  the  land.  And 
I  shall  venture  the  prediction  that  when 
the  library  authorities  of  this  country 
reach  that  point  in  civic  development 
they  will  be  far  more  generously  treated 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  contents  of  the  public 
purse,  for  the  public  library  will  then 
be  rated  a  much  bigger  asset  to  the  com- 
munity. James  C.  Moffet. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


A  Brief  for  Brevity 
A  newspaper  review  of  a  very  inter- 
esting report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  closes  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph ; 

The  report  has  at  least  one  decided  merit 
— brevity.  This  reminds  us  of  a  story  in 
the  Book  of  Books.  In  Matthew  25:14-30 
we  are  told  of  three  servants  who  had  re- 
ceived talents,  five,  two  and  one,  respec- 
tively. On  the  Master's  return  they  all 
rendered  account  of  their  stewardship.  The 
first  two  had  doubled  their  capital.  Each 
of  them  said  so  in  fourteen  words  and  their 
work  was  pronounced  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."  Servant  No.  3  had  ac- 
complished absolutely  nothing,  but  he  made 
a  full  report  in  forty-two  words,  three  times 
as  long  as  the  other  reports.  He  discussed 
mooted  questions  and  i^ave  reasons  for  his 
conduct,  including  an  opinion  of  the  Mas- 
ter. But  after  all  he  was  a  wicked  and 
slothful  servant — and  hell  was  his  portion. 
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Public     Libraries  the  activities  of  the  library.    An  annual 

■oniHLT  -  .Mt^T  .U.B.T  .HB  MT—Mn  report  to  be  sent  to  the  State  library 

Library  Bureau Publishers  commission,  covers  the    book    account, 

■  «  jinnm  ^~  registration  and  circulation   for  the  li- 

'- brary.     A  raster  of  Illinois  librarians 

Subscription S2i  yeir  prepares  for  the  information  of  the  or- 

Five  copies  to  one  libriry      -      -      $8  a  yesr  ganizer  to  be  considered  as  confidential 

Single  number -    25  cenb  material  to  be  used  only  in  changes  of 

Foreign  sub«:riptions     -    -    -    >225  a  yesr  staff,  etc.    Up  to  the  present  time,  there 

BDteredu*ect)Dd-cUMniiiieTUari?.iaH^t(hcFo*  has  been  no  Way  of  finding  out  any  of 

office  •!  CbicBjo.  IlL,  under  art  of  M«rchl.  1B9).  ■'  &  J 

—  •— — ; — , .-   ,,    ^  ".  ^.. ^TT  this  mformation  except  by  sending  out 

Vy  tbf  mle*  of  the  buiki  of  Chicaio  an  Bichann  f      "J      •-    "    ■&    ""* 

ctaanc  of  10  ccntiiB  made  OS  all  out-of-i(nrii  checks  tor  separate  letters  to  individuals. 

(10  and  under.    In  reinittiiiE  lubacnplioDs.  therelon.  '^ 

checks  °^^^^^'^^^''^*°  '»"*«  <^  po«-offiee         Public   libraries   being   tax-supported 

—r- r — ■ — 7~r, — "■ — z — TlTirz Z  institutions,  it  is  right  and  proper  that 

WbenachaDseof  addreniaotdered,  bolhtbeDeirand  *  6    '    ••    "    ^^i^l^ti 

theoidaddre«miuibeiiTen.,  Thenoticertiouid beicBt  thcsc  Statistics  relating  to  them  and  their 

two  wceka  before  Ibe  cbanse  i>  to  take  eucct.  ^ 

IfaaubwriberwitheabUcopyofthenianiiDediacon-  activities    should    be    CoUeCtCd    and    Bled 
tiouedat  tliee»pitatioiiof  biaaabacripiion.Botiwtolhal  -^.    ^i       i-.    .      i-.  .        -  - 

effect (taould be scnC    OlberwlKitisaagumedlhalacoD.  Wlttl  the  btatC  Ubrafy  authorities,  SO  that 

Hnuance  of  thetubjciipiioo  ii  deiired.  .     ,  .  ,  -i  i       -        , 

copie.faiUnitoreach.ub«Tiben,ihro«ihio«.inthe  "iiormation  may  be  easily  obtained  as 

S^i'^i'^^^lh"  M  S«''ij.?'^iUSS!"St«  occasion  demands.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

S^iSS."""'""*  "*'•• ""  ■"  •"'•^'•^  """' "  ""  the  librarians  of  Illinois  will  cooperate 

■-  •  =  promptly  and  thoroughly  with  this  and 

Vacation  time  in  every  movement  making  for  the  bet- 

The  opportunity  is  here  again  to  wish  terment  of   library  conditions    in    the 

the    readers    and    friends    of    Public  state. 

LiBRAJtiEs  a  pleasant  vacation  in  the  time         Th«  *■  L.  A.  conference — We    are     en- 

that  will  elapse  before  it  next  appears,  joined  by  the   Scriptures   to  "Say  not 

The  courtesy  and  kindness  which  has  the  former  days  were  better  than  these." 

so  largely  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  Following  this  injunction,  one  is  forced 

the  relations  with  subscribers,  is  greatly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  disinclination  to 

appreciated.    An  earnest  effort  to  retain  forego  conditions  with  which   one   has 

these    friends    and    to   make  new  ones  become   familiar  must  account  for   the 

through  whom  Public  Libraries  may  expectant  feeling  which  so  large  a  part 

help  develop   "the  best   books   for  the  of  the  time  continued  even  to  the  end 

greatest  number  at  the  least  cost,"  will  of  the  various  meetings.     And  if  there 

be  continued.  was  not  what  might  be  called  a  mass 

Illinois  library  statistics— One    of    the  meeting,  no  one  can  dispute  that  there 

several    commendable    activities    which  was  a  mass  of  meetings!     Red   room, 

have  been  started  by  the  Illinois  library  g"ll   room,   ball   room,   blue   room,   up 

extension  commission  since  Miss  Anna  stairs,  down  stairs  and  out  doors,  library 

May  Price  took  chaise    of    it,    is    the  associations   of   all   kinds   and   degrees, 

preparation  and   distribution   of  blanks  giving  one  the  impression  of  the  lady  re- 

with  a  view  to  collecting  statistics    of  ferred  to  by  Mr  Kent,  as  struggling  to 

lUinois  libraries.  free  herself! 

The  form  of  a  monthly  report  to  be         Passing  from  one  section  or  meeting 

made  to  the  Board  of  directors,  covers  to  another,  one  heard  the  same  topics 
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discussed  by  as  many  different  people. 
Somehow  the  impression  was  gained 
that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  the 
prevention  of  overlapping  effort,  and 
that  concentration  of  effort  and  atten- 
tion, counsel  and  cooperation,  in  build- 
ing programs,  might  effect  a  saving  of 
time  and  strength,  leaving  a  more  defi- 
nite as  well  as  comprehensive  notion  of 
what  it  was  all  about. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
A.  L,  A.,  if  by  counsel  and  consent,  the 
convention  were  divided  into  sections, 
with  a  clear-cut  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
these  sections  so  that  if  one  wished  to 
study  any  particular  subject,  he  would 
know  where  he  should  hear  definitely 
of  it  in  all  its  relations  and  not  hear  it 
touched  upon  in  several  places,  general- 
ly in  a  primary  fashion?  One  meeting 
doing  thoroughly  a  definite  thing  instead 
of  several  doing  bits  of  it,  would  be  re- 
freshing. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  Doubtless 
the  holding  of  the  meeting  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  short  distances  and  large  li- 
braries accounted  for  this,  though  at- 
tendance from  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  was  creditable  to  the  various 
sections.  No  foreigners  were  present, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years. 
The  Canadian  delegation  was  not  large 
but  of  first-class  quality. 

ft  was  a  pleasure  to  many  members 
to  meet  face  to  face  the  representatives 
of  Government  library  effort,  and  it  was 
doubtless  illuminating  to  many  of  them 
to  find  that  their  efforts  were  appre- 
ciated and  tinderstood  by  those  for 
whom  they  prepare  much  of  their  work. 

The  social  side  of  the  conference 
was  necessarily  limited  owing  to  the 
demands  of  time  and  place. 


So  much  comment  was  made  on  the 
weather  that  the  subject  is  exhausted. 

The  decision  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
near  San  Francisco  gives  another  oppor- 
tunity for  an  educational  and  inspira- 
tional meeting  for  1915,  for  which  it  is 
not  too  early  at  this  time  to  prepare, 

Katharine  L.  Sharp,  M.  A. 

Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  the  found- 
er, and  for  13  years  the  director  of  the 
Illinois  library  school,  died  in  Saranac 
Lake  hospital,  June  1,  as  the  result  of  an 
automobile  accident  which  occurred 
May  28,  near  Lake  Placid  Club.  New 
York.  The  remains  were  brought  to 
the  family  burial  place  at  Dundee,  111., 
for  interment,  June  3. 

Miss  Sharp  for  eight  years  had  been 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Dr  Melvi! 
Dewey,  being  second  vice-president  of 
the  I-akc  Placid  Qub  Company.  A  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  guests  of  the  Lake 
Placid  Club  fell  to  her  lot.  She  gave 
up  all  formal  connection  with  library 
work  in  1906,  though  her  interest  in 
library  development,  to  which  she  gave 
a  very  valuable  and  substantial  contri- 
bution, did  not  cease  with  her  resigna- 
tion of  the  directorship  of  the  Illinois 
library  school. 

A  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  uni- 
versity (Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  soror- 
ity), she  made  a  brilliant  record  in  the 
New  York  state  library  school.  She 
was  placed  in  chaise  of  the  Library  de- 
partment in  the  Woman's  building  at 
the  World's  Fair,  1893,  and  at  its  close, 
was  chosen  by  President  Gunsaulus  and 
Mr  P.  D.  Armour  to  direct  the  library 
school  which  was  opened  at  Armour  in- 
stitute that  year. 

In  1897,  on  invitation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  Miss  Sharp  moved  the 
school  from  Armour  institute,  Chicago, 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Cham- 
paign, where,  until  1906.  she  gave  the 
best  of  her  intellect  and  physical  power 
to  its  upbuilding. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for 
the  training  of  librarians  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  it  will  always  have  to  be 
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acknowledged  that  the  foundations  of 
technical  training  laid  by  Miss  Sharp 
were  firm,  solid  and  true,  and  whatever 
building  is  done,  will  be  upon  the  foun- 
dations which  she  laid.  Exact,  indefati- 
gable, unsparing,  she  gave  of  herself 
and  her  best  efforts  to  the  work.  This 
she  did  at  great  cost  to  herself,  in  that 
for  several  years  she  lingered  on  the 
border  of  invalidism,  until  restored  to 
health  by  the  freedom  from  care,  the 
outdoor  life  and  the  congenial  environ- 
ment at  I^ke  Placid. 

The  accident  was  caused  by  a  rod 
breaking  in  the  machine  as  it  slowly 
climbed  a  steep  mountain  road,  the  shift- 
ing of  the  pressure  causing  the  car  to 
swerve  from  the  road  over  an  embank- 
ment, where  all  were  thrown  out.  Miss 
Sharp  and  one  other  being  all  that  were 
seriously  injured.  The  blow  on  her  left 
temple,  from  either  striking  a  tree  or  a 
stone,  brought  on  unconsciousness,  which 
remained  to  the  end. 

The  ride  was  planned  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  house  guests  who  were  at  Lake 
Placid  Club  on  account  of  the  marriage 
of  Godfrey  Dewey,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  ride  had  all  been  made  by 
Miss  Sharp. 

Mr  Dewey,  in  speaking  of  it,  said : 

We  are  all  graleFuI  Ihat  there  was  not 
a  tnotnent's  pain.  She  went  as  she  would 
choose  to  go,  at  a  time  of  supreme  radiant 
happiness  because  of  the  success  of  her  ar- 
rangements for  Godfrey's  hotne-coming. 
She  enjoyed  giving  happiness  to  others  and 
she  went  into  the  silence  at  her  best. 

Our  Cedars  family  of  five  were  all  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  our  new  daughter.  Fate 
has  decreed  that  there  is  stitl  to  be  only 
five,  for  the  hour  that  brought  our  beauti- 
ful new  daughter  took  from  us  ore  who  for 
so  many  years  has  been  daughter  and  sis- 
ter, loved  and  admired  by  all  of  us  to  a 
degree  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  women. 

Godfrey  Dewey  accompanied  the 
body  to  Illinois.  At  Chicago,  a  com- 
pany of  friends  and  former  students 
joined  the  funeral  car,  and  were  present 
at  the  interment  at  Dundee.  As  the  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  west  with  a  flood  of 
golden  light,  amid  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
flowers  from  friends,  she  was  laid  to 
rest  with  a  simple  service  rendered  by 
those  who  loved  her. 


The  writer  was  one  of  those  whose 
stay  at  Lake  Placid  Club  after  the  A. 
L.  A.  meeting  last  stmimer  was  made 
most  enjoyable  in  every  way  by  the  un- 
ceasing care  and  thoughtfulness  of  Mbs 
Sharp.  Whatever  she  did  was  always 
thoroughly  done..  A  strong  character, 
she  had  poise  and  dignity  and  went 
through  life  unafraid  and  undisturbed 
by  adversity  or  criticism,  when  she 
found  the  line  of  direction  which 
seemed  to  her  to  point  the  way.  She 
finished  her  course  and  she  kept  faith 
to  the  end. 


Libraries  in  the  South* 

Katharine  H.  Wootten,  librarian,  Carnegie 

Ubnu7,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  Georgia,  in  1907,  there  were  eight 
public  libraries  occupying  their  own 
buildings.  There  are  now  21,  valued  at 
over  $700,000.  There  is  only  one  en- 
dowed library  in  the  state,  the  first  one 
to  be  established.  Only  two  lai^e  cities, 
Atlanta  and  Savannah,  have  public  li- 
braries. There  are  26  graduate  libra- 
rians in  the  state.  There  is  no  state 
aid  for  commission  work.  The  only  sys- 
tem of  traveling  libraries  is  conducted 
by  Mrs  E.  B.  Heard,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  railroad. 
The  lai^r  colleges  have  good  libraries 
and  employ  good  librarians. 

Florida  has  but  two  public  libraries 
within  its  borders,  and  there  are  but 
two  trained  workers,  one  at  Jackson- 
ville and  one  at  Tallahassee.  Recent  be- 
quests amounting  to  $88,000  to  seven 
Florida  cities  were  received  from  the 
Carnegie  fund. 

Louisiana  reported  in  1907  three  tax 
supported  libraries.  There  is.  no  later 
report. 

There  are  now  13  public  libraries  in 
Alabama,  16  subscription  and  endowed 
libraries.  There  are  16  Camq[ie  build- 
ings. Since  1911,  the  Library  extension 
division  of  the  department  of  history 
and  archives  has  operated  a  system  of 
traveling  libraries,  including  books  for 
the  blind.     The  county  library  system 
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has  been  adopted  by  several  counties. 
Xhe  Birmingham  public  library,  with  no 
central  building,  six  branch  buildings, 
and  a  staff  of  12,  has  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  none  of  which  may  be  used 
for  books,  which  must  be  secured  by 
gift  or  public  appeal.  The  future  of  the 
Birmingham  public  library  is  bright. 
Within  the  last  year  it  has  been  organ- 
ized on  a  scientific  basis  and  is  doing 
good  work. 

Tennessee  has  ID  municipally  sup- 
ported libraries,  seven  of  which  are  in 
Cam^e  buildings,  13  subscription  li- 
braries, excellent  school  and  college  li- 
braries. In  1913,  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation was  made  to  supersede  the  free 
library  commission,  assuming  all  its 
power  and  duties  with  the  exception  of 
the  system  of  traveling  libraries,  which 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  library.  The  state  library  commis- 
sion still  exists  in  the  law,  but  has  no 
appropriation  for  active  work.  The 
county  library  idea  is  spreading. 

North  Carolina  has  75  libraries,  39  of 
which  are  pubhc.  Of  these  12  are  in 
Carnegie  buildings.  When  the  commis- 
sion was  created  in  1909,  there  were 
three  trained  librarians.  There  are  now 
11,  not  including  summer  school  stu- 
dents. Many  state  institutions  and  col- 
leges have  adequate  libraries.  The  state 
university  library  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  corps  of  trained  workers.  This 
library  has  a  summer  library  school. 

South  Carolina  is  still  without  library 
association  or  commission.  Since  1907 
five  public  libraries  have  been  opened. 
Only  two  libraries  are  municipally  sup- 
ported. 

Virginia  has  a  liberal  library  law 
which  permits  any  town  or  county  to 
tax  itself  to  obtain  a  library,  and  the 
state  library  of  Virginia  has  been  espe- 
cially active  since  1905,  still  there  are 
but  two  municipally  supported  libraries 
in  the  state.  There  are  in  all  eight  pub- 
lic libraries,  two  of  which  are  endowed, 
"Others  being  subscription.  The  state  as- 
sociation has  7S  members.  In  1913  a 
legislative  reference  bureau  was  created. 
Book  collections  in  many  Virginia  col- 


leges are  valuable.  Most  of  the  publica- 
tions in  the  state  library  are  along  the 
line  of  Virginiana.  Winchester,  with  a 
population  of  6,000,  has  a  library  be- 
quest of  $250,000,  and  a  building  of  cut 
stone  which  cost  $140,000,  and  a  stack 
capacity  of  75,000  v.  The  bequests  to 
Virginia  libraries  amounted  to  $308,000, 
much  of  which  has  not  been  spent. 

There  is  not  a  free  public  library  mu- 
nicipally supported  in  the  state  of  West 
Virginia,  and  the  bill  for  a  free  library 
law  presented  at  a  recent  legislature 
failed  to  pass.  There  is  a  good  state 
law  for  school  libraries  which  have 
about  225,000  v.  throughout  the  state. 
The  libraries  at  Huntington,  Wheeling, 
Parkersburg,  Fairmount  and  Charleston 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
education.  There  is  no  state  association 
and  no  commission. 

There  are  22  public  libraries,  16  of 
which  are  in  Carnegie  buildings,  in  Ok- 
lahoma. Thirteen  colleges  have  ade- 
quate libraries,  as  have  the  state  and 
historical  societies.  There  are  three 
graduate  librarians  and  nine  summer 
school  students  in  the  state.  All  ac- 
tivities are  combined,  for  the  creation  of 
a  commission. 

Libraries  in  Kentucky  represent  an 
investment  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  for 
the  support  of  which  $159,000  was  giv- 
en in  1913.  There  are  now  41  public 
libraries,  13  of  which  are  free  and  in 
Cam^e  buildings.  There  are  17  col- 
lege and  special  libraries,  of  which  four 
are  in  Carnegie  buildings.  The  com- 
mission reports  that  no  state  institution 
has  an  adequate  hbrary.  A  very  active 
commission,  for  which  $6,000  was  ap- 
propriated in  1913,  mamtains  excellent 
traveling  libraries,  one  branch  of  which 
is  exclusively  for  the  negro  population. 
Berea  college  and  other  mstitutions 
maintain  systems  of  traveling  libraries 
among  the  mountain  people. 

There  are  34  libraries  in  Texas,  20 
Carnegie  buildings.  The  total  spent  for 
library  buildings  in  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  $488,000,  including  the  new 
library  building  of  the  University  of 
Texas. 
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Arkansas  has  two  free  public  libraries, 
both  in  Carnegie  buildings,  representing 
an  expenditure  of  $120,000.  A  state 
association  was  organized  and  an  honor- 
ary state  commission  was  appointed  in 
1912.  Active  work  is  on  to  secure  an 
appropriation  for  the  commission. 

In  Mississippi  there  is  a  state  asso- 
ciation, but  no  commission.  There  are 
nine  pubh'c  libraries,  five  of  which  are 
in  Carnegie  buildings.  The  state  library 
renders  good  service,  and  many  schools 
and  colleges  have  good  libraries.  While 
Mississippi  has  a  population  of  1,600,- 
000,  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  state  of 
25,000.  Only  three  cities  have  20,000 
population. 

Libraries  at  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 

The  literature  and  drama  section  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Qubs  in  biennial  session  at  Chicago,  held 
a  conference  Saturday  afternoon,  J-ne 
13th.  at  the  Auditorium.  Miss  L.  E. 
Steams,  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Com- 
mission, presided  over  the  portion  of  the 
program  devoted  to  library  extension. 
Miss  Stearns  briefly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  eleven  states  of 
the  Union  which  did  not  have  state  li- 
brary commissions  and  emphasized  the 
opportunity  afforded  the  women's  clubs 
of  these  various  states  to  assist  in  pro- 
curing commission  legislation.  She  then 
called  upon  Mrs  E.  C.  Earl,  of  the  In- 
diana Public  Library  Commission,  Mr 
H.  E.  Lcgler,  Chicago  Public  Library, 
Miss  May  Massee,  editor  of  the  A.  L,  A. 
book-list,  and  Mr  G.  B.  Utiey,  secretary 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  who  made  brief  helpful 
remarks  on  the  value  of  library  exten- 
sion, how  to  get  a  library  commission, 
the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Book-list,  the 
various  publications  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and 
the  help  the  secretary  of  that  association 
would  be  glad  to  render  the  women's 
clubs  at  any  time. 

The  librarians  in  attendance  at  the 
federation  meetings  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  help  they  received  from  the 
addresses  which  they  heard  on  social 
and  civic  questions. 


A.  L.  A.  Meeting.  1914 
The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  25-29,  had  the  largest  attendance 
in  the  history  of  the  association,  had 
the  most  meetings,  had  the  greatest 
number  of  sections,  had  the  greatest 
number  of  meetings  of  these  different 
sections,  and  probably  called  forth  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  all  of  it  of  any  meeting  that  was 
ever  held. 

Headquarters  were  at  the  New  Wil- 
lard  hotel  where  the  sectional  meetings 
and  the  meetings  of  most  of  the  affiliated 
societies  were  held.  The  Continental 
memorial  hall  was  the  scene  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  general  sessions. 

The  first  meeting  was  called  to  order 
on  Monday  evening  by  President  E.  H. 
Anderson,  and  opened  with  a  greeting 
from  the  librarian  of  Congress,  Dr  Her- 
bert Putnam.  Dr  Putnam  called  atten- 
t'on  to  the  fact  that  Washington  was  the 
national  capital,  that  while  the  librarians 
at  Washington  City  would  vie  with  each 
other  in  making  the  stay  of  the  mem- 
bers pleasant,  that  they  had  the  right 
to  consider  themselves  as  much  at  home 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  nation  as  any- 
body who  held  actual  residence  there. 
He  uttered  the  wish  that  the  associa- 
tion might  form  the  habit  of  meeting 
occasionally  in  Washington  City  simply 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  foster  the 
home  feeling,  to  know  and  understand 
what  the  government  ts  doing  in  all 
lines,  but  particularly  in  library  lines. 

After  a  brief  response  to  the  greet- 
ing from  Dr  Putnam,  Mr  Anderson 
presented  his  address,  under  the  title, 
"The  tax  on  ideas,"  (see  page  271), 

Dr  A.  E.  Bostwick,  of  St,  Louis,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  library 
administration,  was  appointed  to  read 
the  list  and  description  of  the  various 
labor  saving  devices  which  were  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Washington  public 
library.  He  presented  a  clear  and  ap- 
propriate report,  given  with  the  dignity 
and  effectiveness  with  which  he  always 
speaks,  but  many  in  the  audience  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  heard  Dr  Bost- 
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wick  on  a  subject  more  worthy  of  his 
splendid  ability. 

An  interestii^  number  was  the  ste re- 
opt  icon  illustrations  of  the  37  libraries 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  presented 
by  Mr  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  bibliography  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Mr  Meyer  deserved  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  audience  for 
the  resourceful  manner  with  which  he 
overcame  the  difficulties  of  a  light  in- 
sufficient to  allow  him  to  present  the 
material  as  he  had  prepared  it  to  accom- 
pany the  pictures. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening 
opened  with  reports  of  the  committees 
and  officers.  Several  of  these  were 
printed  beforehand. 

Report  of  the  secretary 

The  report  opened  with  an  expression 
of  sincere  appreciation  of  the  generosity 
of  the  Chicago  public  library  in  furnish- 
ing room,  free  light,  free  heat,  free  jani- 
tor service,  to  the  A.  L.  A.  headquarti^fS 
for  the  year. 

The  membership  list  for  the  1914 
Handbook  will  be  about  2,750. 

Special  efforts  for  publicity  were 
made  during  the  year,  especially  in  ma- 
terial sent  at  various  times  to  a  selected 
list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  secretary  answered  more  than 
a  dozen  appeals  for  addresses  and  con- 
ferences in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  list  of  deaths  during  the  year  in- 
cluded E.  W.  Blatchford,  Chicago ; 
John  L.  Cadwallader,  New  York;  Wil- 
liam George  Eakins,  Toronto;  Frank 
Avery  Hutchins,  Wisconsin;  William  C. 
Kimball,  New  Jersey;  Josephus  Nelson 
Lamed,  New  York;  Richard  A,  Lavell, 
Minnesota;  Mrs  Lyman  P.  Osbom,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  Joseph  A,  Parrott,  Florida ; 
Mary  A.  Richardson,  Connecticut ;  Reu- 
ben Gold  Thwaites,  Wisconsin ;  William 
H.  Tillinghast,  Massachusetts.  The 
names  of  eight  others,  who  were  for- 
merly members  of  the  association,  but 
were  not  members  at  the  time  of  their 
death  were  included. 
Report  of  committee  on  library  training 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  library 
training  expressed   profound   regret   at 


the  termination  of  the  Drexel  insti- 
tute library  school  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  some  other  agency  in  Penn- 
sylvania would  take  up  the  work  laid 
down.  It  also  contained  the  notice  of 
the  appointmEnt  of  Mary  E.  Robbins 
for  library  school  examiner,  whose  work 
will  be  to  examine  schools  with  a  view 
to  considering  their  preparedness  for  a 
place  upon  a  list  which  shall  b:  deemed 
standard  by  the  A.  L.  A.  In  addition 
to  arranging  for  the  examination  of  the 
schools,  the  committee  has  begun  the 
study  of  the  whole  subject  of  library 
training,  and  for  this  purpose  has  ad- 
dressed questions  to  the  heads  of  libra- 
ries and  departments  in  large  libraries, 
and  also  to  a  list  of  graduates  of 
library  schools.  Out  of  a  list  of  re- 
plies which  they  have  received  to  these 
questions,  the  committer  hopes  to  ob- 
tain suggestions  as  to  the  necessity  of 
modifications  or  enlargement  of  the 
school  curriculi. 

-ilong  the  line  which  is  claiming  the 
attention  of  the  committee  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  apprentice  classes  in  the 
lai^r  public  libraries.  Another  topic 
which  will  be  taken  up  in  the  near  fu- 
ture is  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
summer  schools  are  living  up  to  the 
standards  laid  down  by  the  committee 
some  years  ago,  and  whether  the  in- 
struction given  in  these  schools  is  sat- 
isfactory. 

Binding 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
bookbinding  stated  that  from  a  total 
number  of  37  samples  of  bindery,  there 
is  conclusive  proof  that  a  large  number 
of  libraries  are  getting  inferior  binding. 
A  number  of  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  sewing  and  binding  were  made 
by  the  committee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  library 
administration  was  read  by  Dr  Bostwick 
the  first  evening. 

The  committee  on  work  with  the  blind 
referred  to  the  great  extension  of  their 
work  made  possible  by  the  parcel  post 
service.  The  report  on  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  various  states  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  as  well  as  in  other 
directions,  was  included  in  the  report. 
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Dr  Hill  submitted  the  report  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  committee  on  the  Leipzig  ex- 
position. From  131  organizations  and 
individuals,  $4,27!  was  collected.  An 
interesting  report  of  the  installation  of 
the  exhibit  in  Leipzig  was  also  pre- 
sented.    See  page  310. 

Mr  Legler  presented  the  memorial  on 
Dr  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites. 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 

The  annual  receipts  in  the  business 
conducted  by  the  A,  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board  have  more  than  trebled  in  the 
past  10  years.  With  a  capital  of  but 
$4,000  annually,  the  business  now 
amounts  to  from  $12,000  to  $16,000  an- 
nually. The  total  sales  of  the  Publish- 
ing Board  last  year  amounted  to  $11,- 
560.79.    Total  receipts  were  $15,444. 

The  first  year  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Book- 
list in  Chicago  has  been  successful.  The 
editor  reports  that  there  has  been  prompt 
response  to  any  requests  for  help  from 
the  various  schools  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  Chicago.  The  American  medi- 
cal association,  the  Chicago  school  of 
civics  and  philanthropy.  Chicago  school 
of  domestic  science,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago  woman's  club,  Garrett 
biblical  institute.  Northwestern  uni- 
versity, and  the  various  Chicago  li- 
braries, all  gave  freely  of  time  and 
knowledge. 

Following  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Board  that  the  Publishing  Board  invite 
su^estions  through  the  library  press  for 
desirable  changes  in  name,  size,  etc..  this 
was  done.  The  responses  were  neither 
numerous  nor  encouraging.  Protests 
against  the  changes  were  also  received. 

The  number  of  periodical  cards 
printed  since  the  last  report  was  256.850. 
The  New  York  public  library  signified 
its  desire  to  withdraw  as  one  of  the  five 
cooperating  libraries  in  the  preparation 
of  copy  for  these  cards  and  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  taken 
its  place. 

Nineteen  chapters  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
manual  of  library  economy  have  been 
prepared,  each  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 
These  publications  comprise:  "Thou- 
sand  books    for   the   hospital   library," 


"How  to  start  a  library,"  "Material  on 
get^aphy  which  may  be  obtained  free," 
"List  of  books  for  high  schools,"  "Voca- 
tional guidance  through  the  library." 

Particular  effort  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year  to  advertise  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist.  The  total  subscriptions  to  the 
Booklist  now  are  as  follows :  bulk  sub- 
scriptions to  libraries,  2,207 ;  single  sub- 
scriptions, 1,712;  sent  to  library  mem- 
bers as  part  of  their  membership  per- 
quisites, 413 ;  free  list,  37.    Total.  4.369. 

The  need  of  a  national  archive  build- 
ing was  strongly  presented  by  Dr  J. 
Franklin  Jamison,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  historical  research  of  the 
Carnegie  institute  of  Washington.  The 
discussion  was  taken  up  by  Dr  Gaillard 
Hunt,  chief  of  the  Division  of  manu- 
scripts. Library  of  Cor^ress,  and  Victor 
H.  Paltsits,  chairman  of  the  Public 
archives  commission  of  the  American 
historical  society.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  scattered  location  of  valuable 
archives  relating  to  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
which  are  scattered  in  non-fireproof 
buildings  and  out  of  the  way  places 
throughout  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  Washington  City,  over  $50,000  is 
spent  each  year  for  store-room  rent.  A 
resolution  was  passed  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  daily  papers  contain 
material  of  untold  value  in  the  history 
and  development  of  the  country.  It  was 
voted  that  the  A.  L.  A.  approve  efforts 
of  the  present  time  to  secure  a  public 
archive  building  and  that  the  associa- 
tion urge  Congress  to  make  adequate 
appropriation  for  the  same. 

"The  library  and  the  immigrant,"  was 
presented  by  Mr  John  Foster  Carr.  di- 
rector of  the  Immigrant  education  so- 
ciety. New  York,  (See  page  276). 

"The  library  and  rural  communities," 
presented  by  United  States  commissioner 
P.  P.  Oaxton,  was  a  plea  for  the  ex- 
tention  of  county  library  oi^anization 
in  those  communities. 

Third  Bession 

The  third  session  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing was  opened  by  the  announcement 
from  President  Anderson  that  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  any  member  to  present  a  mat- 
ter of  business  was  available.  Miss  M. 
E.  Ahem  offered  the  following: 

There  has  been  much  discussion  con- 
cerning some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  constitution,  which  do  not  meet 
the  approval  of  many  members  of  the 
association.  Believing  that  a  full  and 
free  discussion  of  those  things  by  those 
with  power  to  act  is  better  than  side  dis- 
cussions on  the  part  of  those  unwilling 
to  take  parliamentary  action,  I  wish  to 
record  my  desire  to  make  certain  changes 
in  Section  14  of  the  constitution  for  the 
following  reasons : 

The  Council  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  not  a  deliberative  body,  though  it  is 
intended  to  be  such,  for  the  reason  that 
the  membership  is  too  lai^.  The  Coun- 
cil as  a  deliberative  lK>dy  ought  to 
have  some  permanency  of  manbership 
and  at  the  same  time,  be  small  enough 
to  concentrate  on  the  work  in  hand  so 
that  it  may  represent  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  entire  Council  instead  of 
a  committee  of  that  body.  The  ex- 
presidents  would  render  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  permanent  members. 
These,  with  the  Executive  Board  and  the 
representatives  of  the  affiliated  associa- 
tions, would  seems  to  be  a  better  number 
than  the  present. 

Referring  to  Section  22 :  We  hear  on 
all  sides  that  there  are  too  many  meet- 
ings and  ill  too  many  libraries  the  same 
people  represent  the  libraries  at  every 
meeting,  both  large  and  small.  A  remedy 
that  would  be  somewhat  helpful  would 
be  to  change  Section  22,  which  provides 
for  an  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A,. 
to  a  provision  for  a  biennial  meeting  of 
the  association. 

The  question  of  membership  privileges 
and  advantages  is  obscured  by  the  pres- 
ent wording  of  Section  3A  of  the  by- 
laws, which  says, 

"The  privileges  and  advantages  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  conferences  shall  be  available 
to  those  holding  personal  membership 
or  to  members  of  other  affiliated  so- 
cieties." 

Does  membership  in  an  affiliated  so- 
ciety, paying  perhaps  10  cents  a  member, 


cover  membership  in  the  A.  L.  A.  for 
such  members  of  the  affiliated  society, 
or  is  it  necessary  also  to  pay  annual  dues 
in  addition  to  the  dues  for  affiliation? 
In  other  words,  what  constitutes  privi- 
leges and  advantages  of  the  A.  L.  A.? 
conferences?  The  answer  is  not  plain 
as  the  by-law  now  reads. 

The  association  ought  not  be  pre- 
vented either  by  precedent  or  personal 
feeling  from  securing  officers  for  the  as- 
sociation whose  service  at  the  time 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  as- 
sociation and  the  advancement  of  the 
library  cause.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  vacancies  in  the  Executive 
Board  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of 
the  Executive  Board.  It  is  possible,  if 
it  has  not  actually  happened,  that  the 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  might  be  appointed  by 
itself. 

For  these  two  primary  reasons  and 
for  others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
I  would  surest  that  a  by-law  be  passed, 
providing  that  no  one  already  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Board  either  by  elec- 
tion or  by  appointment  shall  be  eligible 
to  fill  another  position  by  appointment 
or  election  in  the  Executive  Board.  In 
other  words,  that  at  least  a  year  shall 
intervene  between  times  of  holding  of- 
fice of  all  elected  officers,  as  is  the  case 
now  with  members  of  the  Council. 

Therefore,  Mr  President,  I  move  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Board  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  making  such  changes  as 
may  seem  advisable  and  to  report  these 
changes  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  coming  year. 

The  first  address  of  the  evening  was 
presented  by  C.  K.  Bolton,  librarian  of 
the  Boston  Athenaeum,  on  "The  present 
trend."    See  page  272. 

"Library  development  in  the  South 
since  1907,"  was  assigned  Katharine 
Wopten,  to  bring  up  to  date  the  former 
report  on  this  subject  made  at  the  Ashe- 
ville  meeting  by  Miss  Anne  Wallace. 

Miss  Wooten  referred  to  the  difficulty 
she  had  in   extracting  information   for 
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her  paper  and  laid  the  blame  for  its  de- 
ficiencies on  the  failure  of  those  in  au- 
thority to  answer  questions. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  in  the 
absence  of  Mr  DeForrest,  president  of 
the  American  federation  of  arts,  who 
was  expected  to  present  the  educational 
work  of  that  institution,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  coming.  Mr  Henry  W. 
Kent,  of  the  Metropolitan  museum  of 
fine  arts,  New  York,  was  invited  by  Mr 
DeForrest  to  take  his  place  on  the  pro- 
gram. Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  when  c^led  on  to  speak,  (10:15 
p.  m.),  Mr  Kent,  with  only  a  few 
strong  sentences,  in  behalf  of  the  cul- 
tural side  of  library  work,  a  plea  for 
a  closer  relation  by  the  actual  reader 
as  an  exponent  of  human  life  in  all  its 
phases,  made  way  for  Miss  Leila  Mech- 
lin, secretary  of  the  American  federa- 
tion of  art,  who  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  work  the  Federation 
has  been  doing  within  the  past  year  in 
conjunction  with  libraries  all  over  the 
country"  in  holding  art  exhibits.  In 
stereopticon  views.  Miss  Mechtin  showed 
the  class  of  pictures  which  the  Federa- 
tion lends,  illustrating  library  art  rooms 
in  which  such  exhibits  were  held. 
Fourth  session 

The  fourth  session  was  held  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  at  2:30.  It  was  hoped 
that  Postmaster-general  Burleson  would 
be  present  to  address  the  association, 
but  official  duties  made  it  impossible. 

The  first  address  was  by  W.  N.  C. 
Carlton,  librarian  of  the  Newberry  li- 
brary, Chicago.  Mr  Carlton  chose  for 
his  topic,  "Prestige,"  offering  the  thesis 
that  scholarship  was  the  keystone  of 
librarianship,  quoting  liberally  from  the 
master  minds  of  literature  to  support 
his  point.  He  gave  a  lengthy  address. 
in  which  he  held  that  the  popular  side 
of  librarianship  was  over-emphasized  to 
the  detriment  of  the  scholarly  side,  and 
in  doing  so,  he  said  that  he  felt  that  he 
was  perhaps  running  counter  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  but  wished 
to  state  frankly  that  he  was  not  a  loyal 
subject  of  King  Demos,  and  was  in  re- 
volt against  the  authority  of  the  man  in 


the  street.  He  thought  librarians  were 
not  sufficiently  concerned  as  to  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  their  profession  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  despite 
the  long  list  of  celebrated  librarians 
which  the  world  had  produced,  compar- 
able in  many  instances  with  sages,  seers, 
artists,  statesmen,  rulers,  not  a  single 
statue  had  ever  been  erected  to  them 
either  by  librarians  or  the  admiring  pub- 
lic whom  they  had  served. 

Mr  Carlton  was  followed  by  Miss 
Agnes  Van  Vaikenburgh,  who  read  in 
her  inimitable  way  from  three  foolish 
books  which  had  occupied  prominent 
places  continuously  for  long  periods 
among  the  best  sellers.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  was  far  past  a  com- 
fortable point,  yet  the  audience  of  sev- 
eral hundred  waited  as  patiently  as  pos- 
sible for  the  treat  that  they  felt  was  in 
store  for  them.  They  were  not  disap- 
pointed. 

The  report  of  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  as- 
sociation of  the  courtesy  and  great  kind- 
ness shown  by  the  committees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  provisions 
made  for  the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  affiliated  societies. 

The  nominating  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Dr  A.  E.  &3stwick,  A.  L.  Bailey, 
H.  I..  Leupp,  Agnes  Van  Vaikenburgh 
and  Margaret  Mann,  presented  their 
nominations,  which  were  approved  by 
the  Executive  Board,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  polls  declared  elected  by  the 
tellers.  The  officers  with  vote  received 
are  as  follows : 

President:  Hiller  C.  Wellman, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  183. 

First  vice-president:  W.  N.  C.  Cari- 
ton,  Chicago.  171. 

Second  vice-president :  Mary  L.  Tit- 
comb,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  180. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Board : 
Mary  W.  Plummer.  New  York  City, 
176;  J.  T.  Jennings,  Seattle,  182. 

Members  of  the  Council:  Adam 
Strohm,  172;  W.  R.  Watson,  179; 
Corinne  Bacon,  177;  Andrew  Ke<%h. 
182;  Effie  L.  Power,  171. 

Trustees  of  Endowment  fund.  !80; 
M.  T.  Pyne.  178. 
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TniMecB'  aection 

The  Trustees'  section  was  presided 
over  by  W.  T.  Porter,  trustee  of  the 
Cincinnati  public  library. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  T.  L. 
Montgomery,  trustee  of  the  Wagner  in- 
stitute, Philadelphia,  who  pointed  out  a 
number  of  instances  where  unwise  leg- 
islation had  been  prevented  by  attention 
of  trustees,  and  also,  where  almost  un- 
bearable conditions  prevailed  because  of 
the  inattention  of  the  trustees  to  legis- 
lative matters  which  they  could  easily 
have  adjusted,  the  wrong  legislation  be- 
ing enacted  because  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  l^slators, 
and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees. 

In  describing  the  pension  plan  for  em- 
ployes which  obtains  in  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library,  Mr  Legler  justified  the  sys- 
tem, not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  what 
he  termed  a  matter  of  "deferred  com- 
pensation." He  held  that  the  city  and 
state  should  be  the  model  employer  as 
to  conditions  of  work,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand,  the  public  official  should  be 
the  model  employe.  That  growing  out 
of  this  combination  the  pension  system, 
partly  contributed  to  by  the  employes, 
and  partly  maintained  through  the  funds 
of  the  institution,  was  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  relationship  between  employer 
and  employe,  incumbent  upon  the  for- 
mer and  entitled  to  by  the  latter.  Mr 
Legler  added  that  there  is  in  the  Chicago 
pension  fund  at  the  present  time  nearly 
$100,000,  and  that  all  tines,  amounting  to 
about  $16,000  annually,  are  added  to 
this  fund  by  vote  of  the  Library  board. 
The  employes  contribute  one  per  cent 
of  their  salaries,  amounting  to  about 
$3,000  annually,  and  there  is  also  added 
to  the  principal  fund  the  revenues  re- 
ceived from  investment  of  the  funds. 
The  maximum  pension  at  present  is  $50 
and  th°  minimum  $27.50  a  month. 

R.  R.  Bowker,  trustee  of  the  Brook- 
Ivn  public  library,  talked  on  the  question, 
"Should  libraries  be  under  municipal  and 
state  civil  service?"  Mr  Bowker  re- 
ferred to  internal  civil  service  as  a  means 
of  protection  for  the  library  interests  and 
said   that  in  his   investigations   he  had 


not  been  able  to  find  any  instanc;  where 
this  was  not  preferred  to  either  munic- 
ipal or  state  civil  service. 

The  discussion  was  continued  further 
by  J.  T.  Jennings,  (See  page  280). 

Dr  Frank  P.  Hill  discussed  the  question 
of  classifying  libraries  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  a  standard  for  salaries  and 
vacations.  Diversity  of  administration 
was  a  hindrance  to  the  idea  of  It^cal 
classification.  He  thought  that  the  ini- 
tial salary  in  the  majority  of  cases  was 
too  small,  considering  the  requirements 
needed  for  high  class  work.  He  thought 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  two  classes 
of  workers  in  the  library,  which  should 
equalize  salaries  for  different  kinds  of 
work ;  responsibility,  technical  knowl- 
edge and  education  on  the  one  hand,  and 
clerical  service  on  the  other. 

Dr  Bostwick,  of  the  St.  Louis  public 
library,  spoke  of  the  attempt  in  the  be- 
ginning to  have  municipal  reference 
service  separate  from  the  St.  Louis  pub- 
lic library,  the  comparative  insi^ifi- 
cance  of  its  results  when  compared  with 
what  the  public  library  was  able  to  do 
in  conjunction  with  its  other  work  for 
municipal  reference. 

Mr  Hodges,  of  the  Cincinnati  public 
library,  told  of  the  extension  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  that  library  to  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty. It  was  found  to  be  economical  both 
in  cost,  labor  and  material,  and  the  grade 
of  service  was  of  a  higher  order  than 
could  be  furnished  by  the  small  villages 
separately. 

"Some  trustees — there  are  others,"  as 
presented  by  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  re- 
counted observations  and  experiences 
with  trustees  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  exploited  the  library  for 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their 
friends,  who,  through  indifference,  want 
of  knowledge,  interest  and  education, 
crippled  the  library  service.  As  a  con- 
tra picture  to  this,  the  interest,  sacrifice, 
devotion,  effective  service,  personal  in- 
fluence of  still  others,  were  cited. 
Profcaaional  training 

The  professional  training  section  was 
called  to  order  Tuesday  afternoon.  May 
26,  by  the  chairman.  Miss  Bacon. 

A  symposium  on  "The   fate  averted 
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from  libraries  by  library  school  entrance 
examinations"  was  presented  by  Miss 
Donnelly,  Miss  Rathbone  and  Miss 
Plummer. 

Miss  Donnelly  said  that  the  examina- 
tion was  but  one  means  of  testing  but 
one  qualification  of  a  candidate,  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  background,  but 
that  it  was  a  convenient  help  to  the 
great  problem  of  fitting  the  vocation  and 
the  worker.  That,  in  doing  this,  there 
were  three  elements  involved : 

1.  The  importance  of  safeguarding 
the  libraries  in  every  way  from  getting 
assistants  who  were  incompetent. 

2.  The  desirability,  for  the  reputa- 
tion and  efficiency  of  the  schools,  of  not 
admitting  material  which  would  be  a 
clog. 

3.  The  even  greater  fundamental  im- 
portance of  testing  the  candidates  as 
fairly  and  fully  as  possible,  for  their 
own  sakes,  that  those  unsuited  to  the 
work  might  be  turned  away  before  they 
had  wasted  time  and  money,  and  had 
lost  other  opportunities  which  might 
have  led  to  success,  and  that  those  who 
were  well  adapted  to  the  work  might  be 
recognized,  even  when  their  formal  aca- 
demic credits  might  not  seem,  until  so 
tested,  to  render  them  as  eligible  as 
others. 

Miss  Donnelly  said,  further,  that  the 
entrance  examination  might  not  be  suf- 
ficient in  itself,  but  that  it  did  cut  out 
automatically  those  hopelessly  below 
par;  and  that,  in  addition,  it  tested  the 
value  of  certificates  given  by  educational 
institutions,  and  permitted  the  school  to 
supplement  its  knowledge  of  the  ability 
of  the  applicants  in  subjects  which  even 
college  work  might  not  have  tested. 

That,  for  instance,  a  good  examina- 
tion should  do  more  than  test  the  mem- 
ory of  facts  crammed  for  an  occasion. 
It  should  test  spelling  and  English,  the 
ability  to  read  and  copy  accurately  from 
the  printed  page.  It  should  show  what 
fund  of  "things  commonly  known"  the 
candidate  owned;  and  should  include 
questions  planned  to  give  the  candidates 
an  opportunity  to  show  a  grasp  of  the 


subject,  to  marshal  their  knowledge  into 
a  logical  order,  and  to  show  what  critical 
judgment  they  have. 

Miss  Donnelly  said  she  had  wondered 
considerably  in  recent  years  whether 
history,  literature  and  languages  were 
sufficient  for  examination,  and  whether 
familiarity  with  the  natural  sciences  and 
sociological  subjects  was  not  as  neces- 
sary for  a  library  worker  as  the  tradi- 
tional subjects. 

Finally,  the  examination  should  be 
used  as  a  useful  auxiliary  to  a  prelim- 
inary broad  education. 

Following  Miss  Donnelly,  Miss  Rath- 
bone  said  that  the  profession  at  large 
was  responsible  for  the  attraction  to  li- 
brary work  of  the  most  fit  among  the  on- 
coming generation.  That  among  those 
thus  attracted,  it  was  the  function  of 
the  library  schools  to  select.  Selection 
implied  rejection,  the  aspect  implied  by 
the  title  of  the  symposium. 

The    title    st^gested    two  questions : 

1.  IVhal  was  the  fate  to  be  averted? 

2.  fVas  it  averted  by  the  library 
schools  ? 

In  answer  to  these  questions.  Miss 
Rathbone  said  that  the  fate  was,  pre- 
stunably,  the  invasion  of  the  profession 
by  the  ignorant,  the  inefficient,  the  lazy, 
and  all  the  other  well-known  varieties  of 
the  unfit. 

As  to  whether  the  fate  was  actually 
averted,  she  stated  that  to  do  so  would 
mean  to  guard  all  gateways  into  the  pro- 
fession, which  it  was  evident  the  schools 
could  not  do. 

That,  even  for  the  schools  themselves, 
this  fate  was  not  averted  by  the  en- 
trance examinations.  That  every  school 
graduated  students  of  whose  fitness 
there  was  some  doubt ;  and  that,  on  the 
the  other  hand,  desirable  material  was 
sometimes  shut  out.  But  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  examiner  could  tell  at  least 
as  much  about  an  unseen  candidate  as 
the  result  of  a  skilfully  planned  exam- 
ination as  by  any  other  means;  less 
from  the  amount  of  definite  informa- 
tion given  than  by  the  presentation  of 
subjects.     Judgment,  power  of  discrim- 
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ination,  systematic  and  orderly  habits  of 
mind,  originality,  resourcefulness,  men- 
tal alertness,  could  all  be  tested;  and 
such  an  examination  constituted  at  least 
as  fair  a  test  of  such  qualities  as  did  the 
possession  of  an  A.  B.  or  a  Ph.  B. 

Miss  Rathbone  felt  that  the  Pratt 
Institute  entrance  examinations  had 
done  as  much  to  guard  that  school,  if 
not  the  profession  at  large,  from  the 
invasion  of  the  unfit  as  any  other  form 
of  entrance  requirement  could  do. 

Miss  Plummer  opened  her  part  of  the 
discussion  by  showing  in  what  three 
ways  library  school  entrance  examina- 
tions differed,  or  should  differ,  from  the 
final  examinations  given  in  high  schools 
and  colleges. 

1.  The  school  or  college  knows  its 
student — the  library  school,  as  a  rule, 
examines  a  stranger. 

2.  The  school  or  colkge  examines  on 
a  definite  course  of  instruction  to  see  if 
the  student  retains  correct  impressions. 
The  library  school  has  to  discover  a  test 
of  the  contents  of  a  student's  mind  in 
certain  large  fields  of  knowledge  related 
to  library  work. 

3.  The  school  or  college  is  preparing 
for  no  definite  or  limited  purpose,  and 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  testing  its 
product  in  actual  work.  The  library 
school  must  test  its  students'  educational 
equipment  for  a  definite  work,  since  its 
product  will  be  put  to  work  immediately 
upon  graduation;  and  its  failure  in  re- 
spect to  education  will  probably  reflect 
upon  the  library  school  as  being  unable 
to  give  a  real  test. 

Miss  Plummer  said  that,  for  these 
reasons,  it  was  not  safe  to  accept  with- 
out question  the  diploma  of  high  school 
or  college.  She  emphasized  the  point 
that  correct  answers  to  questions  were 
not  all  that  should  be  considered  sig- 
nificant in  an  examination.  Honesty, 
frankness,  depth  of  information,  versa- 
tility, social  and  educational  background, 
maturity,  sense  of  proportion  and  val- 
ues, and  many  other  qualities,  as  well 
as  their  opposites  or  n^ations,  might  be 
read  between  the  lines  of  an  examina- 
tion paper. 


This  point  was  illustrated  by  a  num- 
ber of  curious  answers  to  examination 
questions,  which  were  illuminating  and 
suggestive ;  and  which,  as  Miss  Plummer 
pointed  out,  showed  one  reason  why  li- 
brarians have  such  hard  work  to  get 
themselves  recognized  as  a  profession, 

A  protest  was  registered  against  the 
admission,  by  libraries,  to  an  educational 
work,  of  young  people  who  have  noth- 
ing in  their  heads  as  a  result  of  their 
education. 

The  final  point  was  a  query  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
grades  of  clerical  work  in  libraries  for 
those  young  people  whose  lack  of  edu- 
cation, of  inherited  cultivation,  taste, 
and  refinement,  unfit  them  for  work 
with  books  and  the  public,  keeping  the 
cultural,  representative  side  of  the  work 
for  those  who  have  the  educational  and 
cultural  equipment. 

The  next  subject  on  the  program  was 
"The  selective  function  of  library 
schools,"  presented  by  Mr  F.  K.  Walter. 

Mr  Walter  emphasized  one  of  the 
points  made  by  Miss  Rathbone,  that  the 
prestige  of  the  profession  depended  pri- 
marily on  the  average  ability  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  it  was  essential  to  fix 
some  standard  of  qualification  necessary 
for  those  in  its  ranks. 

He  said  that  one  excellent  profes- 
sional code  had  bsen  formulated,  but, 
so  far,  it  had  been  quite  inoperative. 
The  points  of  view  of  library  trustees 
were  many  and  diversified,  and  their 
power  of  establishing  their  own  local 
standards  was  practically  unlimited.  The 
selective  principle,  therefore,  was  per- 
haps applied  nowhere  else  at  present  so 
thoroughly  or  consistently  or  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  in  the  library  schools. 

They  had,  through  their  requirements 
for  entrance  and  graduation,  maintained 
fairly  approximate  standards;  their 
course  of  study  had  been  definite  in  sub- 
jects, methods  and  aim.  The  policy  had 
been  to  keep  out,  from  the  start,  the 
doubtful  and  the  obviously  unfit.  The 
service  rendered  to  the  profession  by 
this  restrictive  policy  had  been  pretty 
generally   recognized  by  librarians  and 
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trustees.  Dr  Bostwick,  at  the  Ottawa 
conference  in  I9I2,  said,  "I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  value  of  hbrary  schools  as 
selectors,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  very 
great,  transcending  e\'en,  perhaps,  their 
great  value  as  trainers." 

The  confidence  which  libraries  gener- 
ally showed  toward  library  school  grad- 
uates and  the  low  percentage  of  failures 
among  the  students  amply  justified  the 
selective  policy. 

Furthermore,  the  library  schools  de- 
served the  aclive  support  of  the  pro- 
fession in  their  attempt  to  select. 

A  few  suggested  methods  of  support 
were:  To  encourage  good  students  to 
attend  and  to  discourage  others ;  to  re- 
port points  in  which  students  had  been 
successful  as  well  as  those  in  which  they 
had  failed;  to  actively  resist  the  at- 
tempts of  institutional  heads  to  place 
the  schools  on  a  quantitative  rather  than 
a  qualitative  basis  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
mission ;  to  point  out  to  boards  of  trus- 
tees and  legislative  bodies  definite  cases 
in  which  the  careful  work  of  the  schools 
had  been  of  service  to  the  community 
or  the  state. 

The  principle  of  selection  needed  to 
be  impressed  more  insistently  on  con- 
ductors of  training  classes,  summer 
schools  and  all  other  agencies  which  pro- 
fessedly train,  or  which  properly  can 
train,  only  for  minor  positions.  The 
assistant,  no  less  than  the  department 
head,  should  be  carefully  selected  and 
carefully  trained. 

The  A.  L.  A.  could  very  perceptibly 
raise  the  standard  of  the  whole  profes- 
sion by  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
welt-planned  courses  of  training  to  re- 
place the  hit  or  miss  methods  which  are 
so  often  all  the  minor  assistants  get, 
and  by  using  its  influence  to  have  ad- 
mission to  any  grade  of  library  servic; 
limited  to  the  very  best  persons  possibls 
under  local  financial  limitations. 

Dr  Azariah  S.  Root  was  called  on  to 
discuss  the  topic.  He  said  that  he  was 
glad  to  have  such  emphasis  placed  on 
the  selective  function  of  the  schools,  and 
that  he  wondered  if  the  selective  func- 
tion had  gone  far  enough,  or  whether 


there  should  not  be  a  raising  of  the  edu- 
cational standard.  Thb,  however,  would 
be  dependent  largely  upon  whether  the 
libraries  were  ready  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
vance in  standard. 

Dr  Root  approved  heartily  of  Miss 
Plummer's  suggestion  that  there  should 
be  a  distinction  between  the  clerical 
worker  in  a  library  and  the  more  highly 
educated  and  trained  worker.  With  this 
distinction,  libraries  could  take  a  general 
standard  of  higher  wage  to  maintain 
their  highly  trained  assistants. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  was 
by  Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  on 
"Training  for  the  work  of  the  children's 
librarian," 

Miss  Moore  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
special  training  for  this  work,  and  gave 
the  outline  for  assistants  qualifying  for 
the  Children's  librarian's  grade  in  the 
New  York  public  library,  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  preparing  a  thesis  on  the 
work  of  a  children's  room. 

In  preparing  her  own  paper.  Miss 
Moore  has  sent  out  a  questionaire  to 
her  associates  in  work,  asking  what  li- 
brary work  for  children  reaTIy  was,  what 
subjects  should  be  included  in  a  one 
year  course  of  special  training  for  a 
children's  librarian,  and  what  subjects 
should  be  emphasized  as  best  adapted  to 
meet  the  nerds  in  the  work.  From  the 
forty-five  answers  received,  and  a  sur- 
vey of  existing  needs  in  the  field  of  work 
with  children  throughout  the  country. 
Miss  Moore  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation for  a  one  year  course: 

1.  Weekly  lectures  and  discussions 
on  literature  for  children. 

2.  Weekly  lectures  and  discussions 
relating  to  the  children's  room  itself. 

3.  Supervised  practice  of  a  progres- 
sive character  including,  if  possible,  two 
months  of  actual  administration  of  a 
children's  room. 

4.  Lectures  on  children's  rooms  and 
their  problems  in  large  and  small  li- 
braries, taking  up  history  of  library  work 
wtih  children,  relation  of  children's  li- 
brary to  child   welfare  movement,  etc. 

5.  Field  work  ;  visits  to  museums,  art 
galleries,   schools,  book  shops,    institu- 
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tions  connected  with  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, etc. 

6.  Special  courses  to  be  made  elec- 
tive, outside  the  library  at  a  university 
or  special  school  where  the  library  stu- 
dent would  have  the  hberalizing  influ- 
ence of  contact  with  other  students. 

Miss  Moore  said  that  the  need  for 
strong  workers  was  so  ui^snt  that  she 
was  moved  to  ask  that  practice  work  in 
large  libraries  be  given  its  full  measure 
of  value  by  library  schools,  and  by  the 
libraries  themselves,  and  that  students 
specializing  in  work  with  children  be 
taught  to  conceive  of  it  in  terms  of  more 
responsible  accomplishment  during  their 
student  experience. 

Following  Miss  Moore,  the  chairman 
called  for  reports  on  any  new  courses  in 
hbrary  training. 

Dr  Frank  P.  Hill  told  of  the  course 
to  be  offered  this  coming  year,  by  the 
Brooklyn  public  library,  for  training 
children's  librarians. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler  reportjd  on  the 
course  given  by  the  Western  Reserve 
university  library  school  this  last  year 
on  "The  public  library  and  community 
welfare."  She  said  that  it  had  so  far 
proved  its  value  that  it  would  be  given 
again  next  year;  and  that,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  it,  the  cataloging  course 
had  been  reduced  by  10  lectures,  with  no 
harmful  results. 

Miss  Plummer  reported  a  new  Mu- 
nicipal reference  course  to  be  given  this 
next  year  by  the  Library  school  of  the 
New  York  public  library.  This  course 
was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  municipal  reference  library 
had  recently  become  a  branch  of  the 
Public  library. 

Mr  M.  S.  Dudgeon  spoke  of  the  Ad- 
ministration course  given  last  year  by 
the  library  school  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  said  that  this  first  year 
the  legislative  refereiKe  work  had  been 
emphasized,  and  that  practical  work  had 
been  done  mostly  with  the  State  depart- 
ments. 

This  closed  the  program,  and,  imme- 
diately following,  the  business  meeting 
was  called  to  order. 


Miss  Tyler,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  revision  of  the  by-laws,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  report,  which 
was  voted  on,  section  by  section,  and 
adopted  with  very  few  alterations. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year: 

Chairman :  Frances  Simpson,  assis- 
tant director.  University  of  Illinois  li- 
brary school,  Urbana,  111. 

Vice-Chairman :  Agnes  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  director.  Library  school.  New 
York  public  library. 

Secretary:  Julia  A.  Hopkins,  prin- 
cipal, Brooklyn  Public  Library  training 
classes. 

Julia  A.  Hopkins, 
Secretary. 
Children's  uciion 

As  the  conference  was  meeting  where 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions 
dealing  with  the  welfare  of  children  has 
its  seat,  it  seemed  the  opportunity  of  the 
Children's  section  to  hear  about  the 
work  of  the  Children's  bureau.  Miss 
Laura  A.  Thompson,  librarian  of  the 
Bureau  read  a  paper  dsscribing  its  foun- 
dation, scope  and  hopes.  The  Bureau 
was  established  April  9,  1912  and  began 
work  August  23,  1912,  as  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Its  duties  were 
thus  defined  by  law : 

The  said  bureau  shall  investiKate  and  re- 
port ...  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  children  and  child  life  among  all 
classes  of  our  people,  and  shall  especially 
investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortal- 
ity, the  birth-rate,  orphanage,  juvenile 
courts,  desertion,  dangerous  occupations, 
accidents  and  diseases  of  children,  employ- 
ment, legislation  afFecting  children  in  the 
several  states  and  territories.  .  ,  . 

Thus  though  not  having  legislative 
and  administrative  powers  it  aids  legis- 
lation by  furnishing  authentic  knowl- 
edge of  causes  and  conditions  aimed  at 
by  laws. 

The  first  subject  taken  up,  since  a 
staff  of  15  and  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $30,000  could  not  cover  at  once  the 
field  assigned  to  it,  was  that  of  infant 
mortality.  Being  met  with  gaps  in  the 
social  statistics,  the  Bureau  made  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  birth  registration 
by  pamphlets  and  by  a  test  of  the  figures 
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available,  made  by  the  cooperation  of 
federations  of  women's  clubs. 

In  order  to  ascertaia  the  social  factors 
which  make  for  the  high  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  United  States,  the  Bureau 
began  its  first  field  investigation,  faking 
for  the  first  place  of  study,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
The  cordial  cooperation  of  the  mothers  in 
the  inquiry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out 
of  1,553  schedules,  information  was  refused 
only  in  two  cases.  The  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation are  now  almost  ready  for  the 
press.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of 
other  investigations  in  both  urban  and  rural 
communities,  exhibiting  varying  social  and 
economic  characteristics.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  general  interest  awakened 
in  health  matters  in  Johnstown  by  the  in- 
fant mortality  investigation  resulted  in  stir- 
ring the  community  authorities  to  take  ac- 
tion to  secure  better  sanitary  conditions  and 
an  improvement  of  the  milk  supply. 

Among  the  pamphlets  published  by 
the  Bureau  is  a  popular  series  on  the 
home  care  of  children. 

As  one  of  the  influential  factors  of 
the  agitation  preceding  the  foundation 
of  the  Bureau  was  the  question  of  child 
labor,  the  Bureau  is  preparing  a  review 
of  the  laws  affecting  children  in  in- 
dustry. In  cooperation  with  the  Indus- 
trial relations  commission,  the  Bureau 
has  been  conducting  an  investigation  into 
the  records  of  children  at  work,  and 
methods  of  issuing  employment  certifi- 
cates. It  has  also  published  a  "Hand- 
book of  Federal  statistics  of  children," 
deahng  with  the  number  of  children  in 
the  country,  birth  rate,  illiteracy,  child 
labor  and  defective,  dependent  and  de- 
linquent children. 

The  Bureau  keeps  in  touch  with  l^s- 
lation  affecting  children  in  the  various 
states  and  is  constantly  appealed  to  for 
information  concerning  the  welfare  of 
children. 

Miss  Thompson  was  followed  by  Miss 
Annie  Carroll  Moore  who  said  that  in 
this  age  of  superficial  creation  in  chil- 
dren's books,  a  bureau  searching  for 
underlying  facts  concerning  child  wel- 
fare would  be  a  bulwark  of  strength  to 
other  workers  with  children  and  would 
help  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  more 
serene  and  happy  childhood. 

Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  the  head  of  the 


Bureau  spoke  of  the  excellent  work  her 
staff  has  done,  in  making  their  appropri- 
ation go  as  far  as  possible.  Their 
library  has  been  built  up  to  aid  them  in 
the  investigations  already  entered  into, 
and  besides  containing  books  on  child 
welfare  has  reports  and  laws  from 
many  other  countries  and  in  tnany  lan- 
guages. She  asked  the  help  of  chil- 
dren's librarians  in  giving  publicity  to 
the  Bureau's  publications  and  in  pos- 
sibly planning  for  the  future,  exhibits 
that  will  show  the  steady  spread  and 
use  of  children's  literature. 

Miss  Hewins,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Miss  Lathrop  spoke  of  the 
use  the  Bureau  might  be  to  children's 
librarians  not  in  having  a  collection  of 
children's  books,  but  by  being  a  clear- 
ing house  of  lists  of  books  published  by 
libraries,  and  of  books  about  children 
for  the  use  of  older  people  working 
with  children. 

Miss  Hewins  su^ested  the  use  of  the 
home  libraries  to  teach  the  care,  the  use 
and  real  appreciation  of  books  in  a  non- 
bookish  community,  particularly  for 
children  before  they  are  admitted  tu 
lai^e  libraries.  This  idea  is  practical  in 
crowded  districts  and  has  been  carried 
out  successfully  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh  and  other  cities. 

The  children's  librarian  in  the  Os- 
terhout  free  library,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa., 
has  offered  prizes  to  a  boy  and  girl  under 
10  years  of  age,  also  to  a  boy  and  girl 
over  10  years  of  age,  using  the  children's 
room  for  the  best  essay  of  at  least  500 
words  upon  not  less  than  six  books  se- 
lected from  the  book-mark  of  "Fifty 
books  every  child  should  know,"  which 
was  compiled  at  the  time  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Library.  The  result  is  not  yet  knowti, 
although  the  children  have  manifested 
much  interest  in  the  scheme  and  are 
very  busy  reading  the  books.  The 
prizes  will  consist  of  a  beautifully  il- 
lustrated book  for  each  successful 
candidate. 

Miss  Mary  Ely,  head  of  the  chil- 
dren's work  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  described 
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the  problem  facing  every  children's 
librarian  in  the  bookstores  crowded  with 
books  selling  from  19  to  35  cents.  That 
this  is  our  problem  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  not  only  children  the  library  can 
not  reach  own  books  we  disclaim,  but 
library  borrowers  come  back  from  their 
Christmas  vacations  clamoring  for  those 
same  books.  Miss  Ely  in  her  investiga- 
tions visited  bookstores  and  examined 
the  stock,  finding  that  no  matter  how 
good  his  intentions,  the  bookseller  re- 
gards book  from  their  commercial  aspect, 
and  will  handle  only  those  which  sell 
with  the  most  profit.  This  means  cheap- 
ly told  classics  and  sensational  series. 
Assistance  from  parents  and  teachers 
comes  slowly  because  of  obliviousness 
and  lack  of  time.  So  it  is  for  the  chil- 
dren's librarians  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  good  books,  creating  a  demand  for 
better  books,  and  to  do  what  we  can  to 
bring  price  of  good  books  down  to 
satisfy  it. 

F.  K.  Mathiews,  Chief  Scout  librarian 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  read  a 
paper  on  "The  influence  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  in  directing  the  read- 
ing of  boys."  He  said  that  the  organi- 
zation has  recognized  and  built  upon 
with  success  the  "gang  spirit"  already 
discovered  by  writers  of  inferior  stories. 
Tbey  first  purchased  "Boys'  Life" 
magazine,  which  now  presents  enough 
fiction  to  allure  the  boy  and  also  con- 
tains stimulating  and  encouraging  mes- 
sages to  boys  from  living  great  men 
who  are  all  of  them  boys'  heroes. 

The  next  step  in  the  influencing  of 
the  boys'  reading  was  the  announce- 
ment to  parents  through  women's 
magazines,  that  in  response  to  a  de- 
scription of  their  boys,  age,  interests, 
temperament,  attainments,  faults,  hob- 
bies, courses  of  reading  for  each  boy 
would  be  prescribed.  Responses  came 
from  nearly  every  state  in  the  country 
and  every  country  in  the  world. 

To  combat  the  cheap  and  vicious 
stories  bearing  the  name  of  Boy  Scout 
but  entirely  misrepresenting  the  move- 
ment, a  library  committee  was  organ- 
ized  consisting  of   George    F.    Bower- 
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man,  Harrison  W.  Graver,  Claude  G, 
Leland,  Edward  F.  Stevens,  and  the 
Editorial  Board  of  the  Movement,  Wil- 
liam D.  Murray,  George  D.  Pratt, 
Frank  Presbrey  and  Mr  Mathiews.  Un- 
der their  direction  a  series  of  books 
known  as  Every  boy's  library — Boy 
Scout  ed.  was  chosen,  containing  only 
such  books  as  would  interest  boys.  The 
first  25  are  works  of  fiction  or  stirring 
stories  of  adventurous  experiences.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  same  number  may  be 
added  each  year,  and  that  books  of  a 
more  serious  nature  will  be  added  later. 
The  merchandising  of  the  series  is  in 
the  hands  of  Grosset  and  Dunlap  and 
more  than  71,000  copies  were  sold  in 
the  last  six  weeks  of  last  year.  The 
movement  has  met  with  the  heartiest 
cooperation  from  authors,  publishers 
and  book  sellers. 

These  last,  through  a  seven  weeks' 
trip  through  the  South,  Mr  Mathiews 
found  ready  to  cooperate  in  any. pro- 
gram for  better  reading  which  will  af- 
ford them  a  reasonable  profit.  But 
there  is  at  present  such  an  insatiable  de- 
sire and  demand  for  cheap  books  that 
the  bookseller  in  order  to  hold  his  busi- 
ness must  carry  them.  So  that  the  need- 
ful thing  is  that  parents  should  be 
aroused  to  see  the  harm  they  are  doing 
in  buying  cheap  and  vicious  books. 

At  the  business  meeting,  the  report 
of  Miss  Whitcomb,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  subject  headings  for  a 
children's  catalog  was  read,  in  which 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Sec- 
tion recommend  to  the  Publishing  Board 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  the  printing  of  Miss 
Mann's  list,  "Guide  to  the  selection  of 
subjects  in  making  a  catalt^  of  juvenile 
books."  This  was  moved  by  Miss 
Moore  and  carried.  Miss  Isom  of  Port- 
land was  appointed  to  the  advisory 
board  for  three  years. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Jessie  M.  Carson,  Tacoma,  chairman; 
Jasmine  Britton,  Spokane,  vice-chair- 
man, and  Janet  Jerome,  Denver,  secre- 
tary. 

Ethel  P.  Undebhill,  Secretary. 
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A.  L.  A.  Notes 

It  was  several  times  suggested  dur- 
ing the  convention  that  a  by-law  which 
would  give  historians,  reminiscencers 
and  statisticians  leave  to  print  would 
find  almost  universal  favor. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  learning  that 
Secretary  Utley  wished  to  make  this  a 
record-breaking  meeting  as  to  numbers, 
used  all  the  numbers  at  its  disposal  and 
kept  the  mercury  as  near  100  as  it  pos- 
sibly could  during  the  week. 

With  the  mercury  in  the  thennometer 
trying  to  get  out  at  the  top  of  the  tube, 
with  the  audience  consequently  reduced 
to  an  imaginable  state,  it  is  hard  to  keep 
interest  at  a  high  point  when  speakers 
are  threshing  over  old  straw. 

No  comment  on  the  meeting  could 
omit  some  expression  of  appreciation  of 
the  delightful  hospitality  with  which  we 
were  met  at  every  turn.  The  libraries 
of  the  District  were  thrown  open  to  us 
and  the  staff  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
particularly  seemed  to  have  no  duties 
other  than  that  of  answering  our  ques- 
tions. 

Mr  Dudgeon  with  a  pair  of  crutches 
was  a  sight  that  created  wonder,  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  throughout  the 
week. 

One  of  the  new  people  at  the  library 
conference  this  year  was  Professor  S. 
F.  Emerson,  chairman  of  the  Public 
library  commission  of  Vermont.  Mr 
Emerson  is  the  scholarly  type  of  a  gen- 
tleman, with  a  sympathetic,  genial  per- 
sonality which  ou^t  to  go  far  towards 
securing  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Vermont  for  the  work  of  its  most  ex- 
cellent commission.  Miss  Fanny 
Fletcher  who  refused  re-appointment 
on  the  Board  of  commissioners  at  the 
hands  of  her  father,  Governor  Fletcher 
of  Vermont,  is  still  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  commission,  and  was  one 
of  the  faithful  attendants  at  the  various 
meetings. 

"Any  comment  on  the  section  meetings 
must  begin  with  the  old  familiar  plea, 


"Louder,  please."  Sometimes  the  qtiar- 
ters  provided  for  the  meeting  were  re- 
sponsible, hut  quite  as  often  the  voice  of 
the  speaker  was  at  fault.  After  trying 
in  vain  to  hear  one  wondered  if  it  were 
not  almost  time  that  provision  was  made 
whereby  those  unable  to  make  themselves 
heard  might  not  have  their  papers  read 
for  them.  Nothing,  certainly,  is  much 
more  irritating  than  to  sit  on  a  hot  day 
straining  every  nerve  to  hear  what  is 
being  said,  then  letting  some  burning 
question  go  unasked  because  the  ques- 
tioner is  not  at  all  sure  it  has  not  already 
been  answered. 

The  local  committee  provided  ade- 
quate printed  material  for  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  A.  L.  A.  conference, 
showing  places  of  interest  in  and  around 
Washington.  A  very  interesting  and 
valuable  item  was  the  "Handbook  of  the 
libraries  in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
compiled  by  Mr  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  chief 
bibliographer  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. A  leaflet  showing  little  journeys 
around  Washington,  giving  distances,  ob- 
jects of  interest,  cost  and  directions  for 
reaching  them,  was  also  much  appre- 
ciated. "Works  of  art  in  Washington" 
by  Leila  Mechlin  was  a  real  time-saver 
in  sightseeing. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  librarians 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  entertained 
the  American  Library  Association  with 
an  informal  reception  and  dance  in  the 
large  ball  room  of  the  New  Willard. 
To  say  that  it  was  a  warm  reception  but 
carries  out  the  impression  of  Washing- 
ton and  Washingtonians  given  the  mem- 
bers during  the  whole  conference — so 
warm  was  it,  in  fact,  that  many  co- 
workers— old  and  young  alike — were 
seen  to  "hesitate"  when  it  came  to  the 
new  dances — a  thing  never  before  heard 
of  upon  a  like  occasion  in  the  annals  of 
the  association. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  wish  of  the 
Association  to  "get  the  Washington 
habit."  and  that  means  to  hold  the  meet- 
ings in  that  city  once  in  every  few  years. 
Twenty-two   years   have   elapsed    since 
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the  last  meeting  held  there,  at  the  end 
of  the  conference  of  1892.  There  were 
260  members  reported  as  attending  that 
year,  this  year  nearly  1300.  Further- 
more almost  every  one  of  these  1300 
members  attended  at  least  one  meeting 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  especially 
those  who  were  descended  from  ances- 
tors having  New  England  consciences 
and  had  had  their  time  given  them  by 
board  of  trustees. 

The  iconoclastic  trend  of  the  papers 
in  the  Special  Libraries  meetings  makes 
one  think  those  people  will  never  have 
done  making  brilliant  discoveries— some 
of  which  the  orthodox  librarians  have 
been  applying  in  their  work  for  a  long 
time.  One  might  suggest  as  a  special 
field  of  research  for  them  the  possible 
application  or  adaptation  of  regular  li- 
brary methods  to  special  library  work. 
If  they  would  make  their  criticism  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive  it 
might  benefit  both  sides. 

The  quality  of  the  weather  during  A. 
L»  A.  week  would  not  have  been  ac- 
ceptable anywhere,  but  in  a  city  of  as- 
phalt pavements  and  high  buildings  it 
seemed  even  more  unendurable.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  a  city  meeting  was  not  so 
conducive  to  general  elevation  of  pro- 
fessional spirit,  even  tho  there  was  sight- 
seeing of  unusual  interest  and  food  and 
shelter  of  a  high  character  and  price. 

The  A.  L.  A.  has  once  more  met  in 
a  city  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  scat- 
tered hotel  accommodations  and  outside 
attractions,  and  the  meeting  cannot,  in 
spite  of  the  heat,  be  called  a  failure. 
True,  we  did  miss  the  intimacy  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  spare  from  many  of 
the  conferences;  more  than  once  mem- 
bers were  heard  sighing  even  for  Kaat- 
erskill  where  other  members  could  not 
so  easily  elude  them. 

The  combination  of  very  long  pro- 
grams and  hot  nights  tended  to  make 
the  general  sessions  drag  and  set  one  to 
wondering  if  we  might  not,  some  time, 
try  the  experiment  of  one  hour  or  even 


an  hour  and  a  half  for  papers,  followed 
by  an  informal  reception.  Such,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Monday  night's  session,  but  the  length 
of  the  program  left  no  time  for  the  social 
side. 

The  efficiency  question  bobbed  up  in 
the  Catalog  section  again.  Are  the  cata- 
logers  the  only  inefficient  people  on  the 
staff,  or  is  it  because  they  are  the  only 
ones  capable  of  being  made  efficient,  we 
wonder?  At  any  rate  it  is  interesting 
even  though  we  are  not  entirely  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity. 

Each  of  the  four  days  of  the  confer- 
ence held  only  24  hours.  Of  course  on 
such  an  occasion  all  could  dispense  with 
sleep,  and  owing  to  the  thought  fulness 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  food  could  be 
dispensed  with  almost  entirely.  But 
even  then  it  was  a  problem  for  each 
member  to  manage  all  the  meetings.  For, 
of  course,  no  self-respecting  librarian 
would  go  to  Washington  and  return  to 
his  library  without  visiting  the  Congres- 
sional library,  the  Capitol,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  the  New  National  mu- 
seum, the  Old  National  museum,  the 
Treasury,  the  Pension  building,  the  Pat- 
ent office,  the  Bureau  of  printing  and 
engraving,  the  Pan-American  building, 
the  Monument,  the  Corcoran  art  gallery, 
the  While  House  with  its  red  velvet, 
blue,  and  green  rooms,  etc.,  the  Post 
office,  the  Soldiers'  home,  the  Rock 
Creek  cemetery  with  its  wonderful  trea- 
sure, Mt.  Vernon,  Alexandria,  Arling- 
ton, the  Bridge  of  the  Lions,  the  Falls 
of  the  Potomac,  G?orgetown.  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives,  Of- 
fice buildings  of  Senate  and  House,  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  building,  the  Zo- 
olc^ical  park,  the  Botanical  garden. 
Ford's  theatre,  the  Carnegie  public  li- 
brary, the  Dead  letter  museum,  the  Gov- 
ernment printing  office,  the  Agricultural 
department.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Secre- 
tary Bryan,  and  the  President,  and  to 
compass  this,  including  all  the  meetings, 
in  four  times  24  hours  required  a  math- 
ematical calculation  beyond  the  powers 
of  most  of  the  librarians.  T. 
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School  Librarians  at  A.  L.  A. 


The  second  annual  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  libra- 
rian of  the  Girls'  high  school,  Brooklyn. 
The  opening  address  on  "College  and 
normal  school  courses  in  the  use  of  the 
library  and  in  children's  literature"  as- 
signed to  Dr  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  education,  was  delivered  in 
his  absence  by  Dr  Samuel  P.  Capen, 
Specialist  in  higher  education  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  education.    He  said : 

The  library  is  a  laboratory,  the  only 
one  everyone  has  to  keep  on  using  after 
school  is  ended.  It  is  absurd  to  expect 
a  student  to  use  a  laboratory  without 
instruction.  That  teachers  have  not  told 
students  how  to  unlock  the  library  is 
extraordinary.  Statistics,  analyzed  by 
Dr  Wolcott  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  education  for  1912,  on  the 
"spread  of  courses  in  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary" were  given.  Figures  for  1913, 
from  manuscript  in  the  Bureau  of  edu- 
cation show  an  increase  of  institutions 
offering  such  courses.  These  courses 
are  of  two  kinds.  1.  Those  offering  in- 
struction in  the  technical  part  of  library 
work.  2.  Those  giving  instruction  in 
the  use  of  books  and  in  children's  liter- 
ature. The  second  is  the  more  useful. 
Three  publications  mark  the  advance  of 
library  courses  in  schools.  The  report 
to  the  National  education  association 
in  1905  of  the  committee  on  instruction 
in  hbrary  administration  in  normal 
schools,  the  report  of  James  V.  Sturgis, 
principal  of  the  Geneseo  state  normal 
school  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
use  of  books,  in  the  National  education 
association  Proceedings  for  1910  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  normal 
school  libraries  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  same  society  for  1913.  These  re- 
ports show  that  the  movement  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Results  when  commented 
on  have  a  favorable  verdict  for  pupils 
are  able  to  do  their  school  work  faster. 
Library  lessons  should  be  given  in  High 
school  in  order  that  Normal  schools  may 
specialize  on  courses  for  teachers. 

Dr  J.   D.   Wolcott,   librarian   of   the 


Bureau  of  education,  told  how  the  li- 
brary of  the  Bureau  of  education  may 
serve  the  schools.  He  said  he  wished 
to  extend  the  service  of  the  library  and 
welcomed  suggestions  for  its  wider  use. 
The  library  has  a  large  collection  of 
pedagogical  material,  both  old  and  new, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  have  it  as 
complete  as  possible.  While  it  is  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  the  specialists  of 
the  bureau  and  for  the  staff,  the  aim  is 
to  make  it  a  circulating  and  reference 
library  for  the  whole  United  States  as 
well  as  a  clearing  house  for  statistics 
and  information.  Books  are  loaned 
freely  to  public,  university  and  normal 
school  libraries  and  to  responsible  in- 
dividuals. Since  last  fall  package  li- 
braries have  been  sent  to  school  super- 
intendents of  towns,  cities  and  counties. 
These  libraries  contain  from  25  to 
50  books,  selected  either  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  by  one  of  the  staff  of 
the  bureau,  bearing  on  the  topics  to 
be  discussed  in  teachers'  meetings.  The 
bibliographic  service  furnishes  free  in- 
formation to  everyone  on  educational 
topics,  library  work  with  children,  and 
lists  of  books  for  school  libraries.  Ref- 
erence lists  on  nearly  1,000  educational 
topics  are  on  file  and  new  lists  are  often 
compiled  on  request.  The  monthly  rec- 
ord of  current  publications  is  sent  free 
to  anyone  who  wishes  it.  Other  services 
are,  indicating  government  publications 
that  can  be  used  in  school  work,  printing 
cards  for  educational  books  and  giving 
advice  about  organization  of  school  li- 
braries. 

The  school  library  exhibit  prepared 
by  Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall  is  to  be 
maintained  permanently  and  sent  out  to 
state  and  national  meetings.  The  li- 
brary hopes  to  undertake  to  collect  and 
to  organize  a  model  school  library.  A 
chapter  on  library  progress  is  a  feature 
of  the  commissioner's  annual  report.  A 
report  of  school  library  statistics,  issued 
every  five  years,  is  to  be  issued  this  year. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr  Oaxton, 
expressing  his  interest  in  library  work 
and  the  conviction  that  "the  time  must 
soon  come  when  every  county  will  have 
at  least  one  good  central  library  with 
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branches  within  all  its  villages  and  cross- 
roads places  and  with  distributing  points 
in  all  its  schools.  In  addition  to  this 
every  school  should  have  a  collection  of 
its  own." 

Willis  H.  Kerr,  librarian  State  nor- 
mal school,  Emporia,  gave  a  survey  of 
the  school  library  situation.  He  char- 
acterized the  situation  as  one  of  sur- 
prising hopefulness.  The  following 
publications  have  been  issued  since  the 
last  meeting. 

Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  Report  of  the 
committee  on  normal  school  libraries, 
published  as  a  separate  by  the  National 
educational  association. 

Martha  Wilson,  Books  for  high 
schools,  an  A.  L.  A.  reprint,  and  Books 
for  elementary  schools  published  by  the 
State  department  of  education,  St. 
Paul. 

Mary  J.  Booth,  List  of  geographical 
material,  which  may  be  obtained  free 
or  at  small  cost,  also  an  A.  L.  A.  re- 
print. 

Mary  E.  Hall,  List  on  Vocational 
guidance  through  the  library,  also  an 
A.  L.  A.  reprint. 

A  statement  on  library  service  in 
schools  and  the  status  of  school  librarians 
was  adopted  by  the  library  section  of 
the  National  council  of  teachers  of 
English  at  Chicago,  on  November  28, 
1913,  and  by  the  Illinois  library  asso- 
ciation   at    Chicago    on    December    31, 

1913.  It  was  presented  to  the  council 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  Chicago,  January  2, 

1914,  and  referred  to  a  committee — 
(Printed  in  Public  Librakies:  19:55, 
Feb.  1914). 

School  librarians  should  be  organized 
as  a  section  of  the  A.  L.  A,  with  work 
outlined  and  pushed  forward  from  year 
to  year  by  committees.  Library  topics 
should  be  secured  for  the  general  pro- 
grams at  teachers'  meetings.  A  yearly 
revision  of  a  school  library  purchase 
list  should  be  attempted.  Facts  and 
statistics  are  needed  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  school  libraries,  how  used, 
how  supported,  also  a  study  should  be 
made  of  an  elementary  school  and  high 
school  library  bu<^eL 


Joseph  F,  Daniels,  librarian  of  the 
public  library  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  spoke 
of  teaching  library  work  to  normal 
school  students  in  1896  at  the  State  nor- 
mal in  Greeley,  Colorado. 

"Southern  high  schools  must  have 
state  appropriations  for  libraries,"  by 
Louis  R.  Wilson,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  was  read 
by  Miss  Petty.  In  North  Carolina, 
state  and  town  supported  high  schools 
have  had  for  support  only  the  meager 
$30  provided  for  elementary  schools. 
The  state  library  commission  and  the 
state  universities  are  helping  in  estab- 
lishing high  school  libraries  and  in 
North  Carolina  the  establishment  of  a 
high  school  debating  league  has  also 
helped.  Great  need  is  felt  for  the  im- 
mediate provision  of  a  state  library 
fund  for  high  schools. 

Mrs  Peari  W.  Kelly,  State  board  of 
education,  Nashville,  stated  the  laws  per- 
taining to  school  library  work  in 
Tennessee.  Since  1909,  school  libraries 
have  been  part  of  the  state  educational 
scheme.  The  state  board  of  education 
has  been  authorized  to  have  a  depart- 
ment of  library  extension  which  urges 
instruction  in  the  use  of  books,  and  in 
children's  literature,  makes  exhibits  and 
helps  to  correlate  schools  with  public 
libraries.  The  remotest  counties  of  the 
state  have  been  penetrated.  The  great- 
est need  is  for  library  instruction  in  nor- 
mal schools. 

Rosa  M,  Leeper,  Dallas  public  library, 
discussed  school  library  work  in  Texas. 
A  school  library  law  is  now  being 
agitated  as  there  is  no  provision  for 
school  libraries.  Statistics  show  there 
is  not  one  library  book  per  child  in  the 
state. 

F.  K.  Walter  of  the  New  York  state 
library  school  stated  that  during  the 
past  year  he  had  tried  to  get  teachers 
and  superintendents  to  attend  library 
institutes  with  the  result  that  between 
35  and  40  per  cent  of  those  attending  the 
institutes  were  teachers  and  school  peo- 
ple. The  courses  given  the  pupils  in 
schools  must  emphasize  the  non-tech- 
nical side  of  library  work,  teaching  them 
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to  use  reference  btroks  and  the  catalog. 

Dr  Sherman  Williams,  chief  of  the 
school  library  division,  State  education 
department,  New  York,  said  there  were 
11,0(X>  school  districts  in  New  York  and 
that  all  except  43  have  school  libraries. 
In  rural  schools  the  teacher  is  the  li- 
brarian. When  any  school  of  high 
school  grade  appoints  a  librarian,  $100 
is  given  by  the  state.  Small  communities 
may  unite  with  the  school  board  and 
employ  a  librarian  together.  The  con*- 
missioner  of  education  is  to  make  rules 
in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
librarian. 

The  following  officers  were  unani- 
mously elected : 

President,  Martha  Wilson,  St.   Paul, 

Minnesota;     vice-president,     Joseph    F. 

Daniels,  Riverside,  California;  secretary, 

Fanny  D.  Ball,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Round  table  of  Normal  school  librariBns 

Miss  Mary  C.  Richardson,  State  nor- 
mal school.  Cast  in  e,  Maine,  led  the 
round  table  which  convened  immediate- 
ly after  the  close  of  the  joint  session. 

Miss  Gertrude  Buck  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school  of  Emporia  answered  the 
question.  Do  teacher-librarian  graduates 
find  positions?  They  do  find  positions 
but  not  all  as  teacher-librarians.  At 
least  they  get  the  inspiration  of  the 
course  and  the  children  in  their  care 
get  the  benefit, 

Mrs  P.  P.  Oaxton,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  was  to  speak  on  the  need 
of  state  supervision  for  school  libraries 
was  unable  to  be  present.  Tennessee 
and  Minnesota  have  a  supervisor  of 
school  libraries  in  the  department  of 
education.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  whether  this  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  library  commissions 
or  by  the  department  of  education.  The 
library  commissions  feel  it  is  their  work 
while  teachers  feel  its  force  more  if  it 
is  in  the  department  of  education.  The 
library  people  do  not  know  the  work  of 
the  schools  while  the  school  people  are 
restricted  in  interests.  The  teacher 
knows  the  children,  the  librarian  knows 
the  books  and  both  should  work  to- 
gether. 


Miss  Lucy  E.  Fay,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  spoke  on  the 
topic  "Is  there  need  of  standardizing 
library  courses  in  normal  schools  ?"  Only 
a  few  schools  give  adequate  training. 
A  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
urge  a  minimum  course  of  general  li- 
brary lessons,  of  children's  literature 
and  of  practical  lessons  in  the  grades. 
There  should  be  a  course  for  rural 
school  teachers  and  one  for  high  school 
teachers.  Miss  Fay  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  make  a  re- 
port on  recommended  courses  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Hopkins,  School  of  li- 
brary science,  Pratt  institute,  discussed 
"Some  essentials  in  hbrary  instruction." 
The  normal  school  student  should  know 
how  to  use  the  library,  should  havd 
knowledge  of  the  cooperation  with  pub- 
lic libraries  and  should  be  fitted  to  teach 
the  pupils  in  his  care  how  to  use  the  li- 
brary. Restrict  reference  work  to  few 
books  and  train  the  students  how  to 
select,  from  a  group  of  books,  the  best 
book  on  the  subject.  Catalc^ing,  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  the  catalog,  should  be 
given  to  show  filing  arrangements  and 
the  relation  of  the  subjects  in  the 
catalog. 

The  correlation  of  work  is  of  great 
importance,  classification  is  not  one 
thing,  reference  another,  cataloging 
another,  but  all  taken  together  throw 
the  library  open  to  the  student.  The 
work  should  fit  in  with  the  work  of  the 
school  and  make  the  teacher  feel  that 
the  library  will  lighten  her  work. 

The  question  of  getting  pupils  to  read 
good  books  was  discussed.  Displays  of 
new  books,  lists  of  over- Sunday  books, 
picture  exhibits  with  books  nearby  were 
suggested. 

Marv  J.  Booth,  Secretary. 
High  school  librarians 

Immediately  after  the  joint  session  a 
round  table  of  high  school  librarians 
was  called  to  order  by  Miss  Hadley,  Gil- 
bert high  school,  Winsted,  Conn.,  Miss 
Newberry  acting  as  secretary. 

The  first  speaker  was  Prof  Emerson 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  who  gave 
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a  most  inspiring  talk  on  "Some  books 
of  value  to  the  high  school  teacher." 
Agreeing  with  an  orlier  statement  that 
the  library  was  a  laboratory  and  the  only 
laboratory  that  would  be  used  on  thru 
life,  he  further  stated  that  it  was  one 
great  power  that  could  be  used  to  vitalize 
instruction  in  the  high  school.  The  high 
school  pupils  are  in  what  Prof  Emerson 
chose  to  call  the  "cyclopedic  age." 
Facts  are  their  domain,  therefore  en- 
cyclopedias, handbooks,  etc.,  must  be  in 
the  high  school  library.  This  is  espe- 
cially necessary  for  those  intending  to 
go  to  college  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  proper  basis  and  foundation  of 
facts  thru  which  they  can  interpret  the 
newer  problems.  Too  often.  Prof  Em- 
erson reminds  us,  do  these  people  come 
to  college  without  a  proper  knowledge 
of  ordinary  geographical  and  biograph- 
ical facts.  Then,  too,  there  must  bs  the 
books  which  will  give  appreciation  of 
the  three  great  factors  of  life — litera- 
ture, art  and  science.  Let  there  be  lit- 
frature,  first  and  foremost,  in  which 
heart  and  soul  appear,  be  it  Shakes- 
peare or  Stevenson ;  art  which  shows  a 
harmonious,  dignified  and  complete  re- 
lation of  purpose  and  result,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  Pan-American  building  or 
in  the  St.  Gaudens  statue;  and  science, 
the  essence  of  truth,  not  mere  technolo- 
gy, but  the  narration  of  the  great  truths 
of  scientific  knowledge.  If  we  send  peo- 
ple out  with  a  sense  of  literature,  art 
and  scientific  truth  then  will  the  library 
serve  as  a  laboratory  thru  life. 

Miss  Cook  of  the  Technical  high 
school,  Oeveland,  Ohio,  mentioned  the 
following  titles  as  being  very  useful: 
World's  commercial  products,  Cochrane ; 
Modem  industrial  progress,  Mills ; 
Searchlights  on  some  American  indus- 
tries, Wiley;  Foods  and  their  adultera- 
tion, Olsen;  Pure  foods,  their  adultera- 
tion, nutritive  value  and  cost,  Kaup; 
Machine  shop  practice,  Noyes ;  Hand- 
work in  wood,  Cyclopedia  of  modern 
shop  practice.  Prof  Emerson  suggested 
also  such  titles  as  Ashley's  British  in- 
dustries, Cunningham's  Growth  of  Eng- 


lish industry  and  commerce,  Rogers'  Six , 
centuries  of  work  and  wages. 

Miss  Reins  of  City  college,  Baltimore, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  pupils  should 
know  books  other  than  their  textbooks 
and  recommended  original  sources, 
"The  hbrarian,"  she  said,  "may  take  him 
to  the  wood,  but  he  must  catch  and  cook 
his  hare  before  he  can  partake  thereof." 

This  discussion  was  followed  by  an 
excellent  paper  on  "Library  methods  in 
the  high  school,"  by  Miss  F.  M.  Hop- 
kins, Central  high  school,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  who  said  in  part  that  the  high 
school  librarian  meets  the  pupils  at  an 
age  when  they  are  most  open  to  the  in- 
fluence of  idealism,  most  anxious  to  try 
their  wings  in  lines  of  self  direction, 
and  in  the  most  impressionable  age,  when 
a  taste  for  cultural  reading  can  best  be 
formed,  or  on  the  reverse  side  a  liking 
for  the  commonplace  can  find  its  perma- 
nent hold.  Surely  our  duty  is  clear.  We 
must  not  only  make  known  to  him  the 
bibliographical  aids  that  exist  but  must 
also  reveal  to  him  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial to  which  he  can  turn  during  his 
leisure  hours. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
luncheon  for  which  Miss  Mann  had  ar- 
ranged. While  this  did  not  prove  feas- 
ible, thus  necessitating  the  omission  of 
two  of  the  topics  all  felt  that  the  meet- 
ing with  others  and  the  consequent  ex- 
change of  ideas  was  not  only  a  valuable 
but  delightful  close  to  a  most  helpful 
meeting, 

M.  A.  Newberry, 


Maandblad  voor  BibUotheekswesen, 
The  Hague,  March,  1914,  gives  first 
place  to  an  appreciation  of  J.  F.  van 
Someren.  who  succeeded  Tiele  in  1889 
as  director  of  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  The  account  of  van 
Someren's  quarter  century  of  work  is 
written  by  A.  G.  Roos,  director  of  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Groningen, 
The  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  van 
Someren  that  pertain  to  books  and  to 
library  affairs  is  compiled  by  G.  A. 
Evers,  a  member  of  the  library  staff  of 
the  University  of  Utrecht. 
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League  of  Library  Commissions 
The  League  of  library  commissions 
began  its  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday 
morning,  May  27.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  under  further  discussion 
the  varied  developments  of  library  ex- 
tension work.  Mr  Johnson  Brigham  of 
the  Iowa  state  library  read  a  paper  on 
"Our  responsibility  to  the  common- 
wealth" in  which  he  noted  the  broad- 
ening held  of  library  activities  and  after 
brief  mention  of  his  inability  to  cover 
the  whole  subject,  discussed  the  relation 
of  the  Library  commission  to  legislative 
reference  work.  Mr  Brigham  brought 
out  the  thought  that  the  commissions  of 
the  present  day  were  in  danger  of  being 
led  into  activities  so  widely  separate 
from  their  original  purpose  as  to  ham- 
per the  execution  of  their  proper  duties. 
He  did  not  believe  that  any  field  was 
unconnected  with  the  library,  but  em- 
phasized the  need  of  doing  well  what- 
ever was  undertaken  and  preferred  an 
intensifying  of  particular  outlines  of 
work  to  an  undue  reaching  out  for  new 
responsibilities. 

J.  C.  R.  Honeyman  of  Regina  in  dis- 
cussing the  possibilities  of  the  traveling 
libraries  under  the  new  law  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,  gave  a  brief 
resume  of  the  laws  governing  libraries 
in  general  and  mentioned  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Provincial  library  asso- 
ciation at  its  organization  meeting.  This 
law  requires  that  all  laws  relating  to  the 
administration  of  libraries  be  placed  un- 
der the  minister  of  education.  Mr 
Honeyman  further  stated  that  the  need 
in  Saskatchewan  was  so  tremendous  and 
distances  were  so  great  that  it  would 
take  years  to  make  much  impression 
upon  the  territory.  Rural  communities 
and  traveling  facilities  arc  constantly  de- 
veloping and  with  them  the  ease  with 
which  libraries  may  be  transported. 
Everywhere  the  traveling  library  has 
been  advertised  and  the  demand  is  at 
present  greater  than  the  supply.  In  gen- 
eral Mr  Honeyman  said  a  better  class 
of  books  was  demanded  by  the  residents 
of  the  country  districts  than  by  those 


living  in  cities.  In  closing  the  speaker 
hoped  that  before  very  long  Saskatche- 
wan might  show  as  great  a  progress  as 
some  of  the  states  represented  in  the 
meeting. 

Mr  Self  of  Toronto  said  he  hoped 
those  present  would  not  think  Mr  Hon- 
eyman was  describing  conditions  in  all 
of  Canada.  Ontario  has  had  an  active 
and  growing  work  in  library  extension 
of  all  kinds  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  report  from  the  Tennessee  trav- 
eling libraries  was  omitted  as  Miss  Skef- 
fington,  the  librarian  of  the  State  library, 
was  not  present. 

A  letter  from  Dr  Grace  Hebard  of 
Wyoming  State  university  stated  that 
the  university  sends  out  traveling  libra- 
ries as  there  is  no  other  association  or 
body  in  the  state  to  do  the  work. 

John  A.  Lapp  discussed  the  reasons 
why  the  legislative  reference  library 
should  be  a  separate  department.  Mr 
Lapp's  chief  contention  was  that  the  1^- 
islative  reference  work  involved  not  only 
the  research  work  which  might  be  done 
by  librarians,  but  also  in  its  final  form 
the  work  of  drafting  bills  of  important 
laws  and  of  codifying  new  measures. 
This  he  said  required  a  very  close  atten- 
tion to  legislative  lines  of  thought  and 
endeavor.  In  some  well  known  cases 
he  said  freely  that  the  work  was  being 
belter  done  than  might  be  possible  in  a 
separate  department.  He  would  advise 
all  new  commissions,  however,  to  bend 
their  energies  rather  to  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  department  than  to 
acquire  the  facilities  and  authority  un- 
der the  name  of  commission  work. 

The  "State  library  as  a  center  of  li- 
brary extension"  was  handled  by 
Thomas  L,  Montgomery,  state  li- 
brarian of  Pennsylvania.  Mr  Mont- 
gomery in  an  able  paper  pointed  out  the 
advantage  of  centralized  library  activ- 
ities in  an  already  well  established  and 
important  department  of  the  state.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  state  librarian 
could  or  should  conduct  personalty  the 
numerous  activities  pertaining  to  travel- 
ing libraries  and  organization  work,  but 
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that  these  departments  in  charge  of  their 
own  chief  relieved  of  other  details  of 
administration,  could  do  more  effective 
work   under   such   administration. 

The  Publicity  committee  brought  in  a 
report  chiefly  concerned  with  the  study 
outlines.  A  statement  was  made  that  the 
committee  had  proceeded  to  the  point  of 
obtaining  promises  from  most  of  the 
Commissions  to  take  a  certain  number 
of  study  outlines  if  same  should  be 
printed  in  accordance  with  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  committee.  In  taking  the 
matter  up  with  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany the  difficulty  encountered  had  been 
that  of  securing  a  competent  editor  for 
the  series.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  his  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  securing  an  editor 
recommended  by  the  committee  and  final 
action  was  taken  by  appointing  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  states  inter- 
ested to  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr 
Wilson,  with  power  to  act. 

The  Wednesday  session  was  a  joint 
one  with  the  Reference  Library  section. 
W.  W.  Bishop  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress read  an  excellent  paper  on  "How 
to  use  the  National  library  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  state."  (Oct.  P.  L.)  Chas.  E. 
Rush  developed  the  reference  function 
of  the  small  library.    See  p.  283. 

J.  L  Wyer  of  Albany.  N,  Y.,  gave  a 
very  analytic  statement  of  the  reference 
work  which  might  be  done  throughout 
the  state 

Thursday  morning  the  League  met  in 
final  session  with  the  Agricultural  Li- 
braries section.  Professor  W.  D.  Work- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  farm  management 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  discussed  the 
"County  agent  and  his  relation  to  rural 
library  work."  Professor  Working  had 
been  at  much  pains  to  secure  letters  from 
a  large  number  of  county  agents  con- 
cerning the  cooperation  already  in  prac- 
tice. The  chief  difficulty  in  circulating 
books  among  rural  communities  seemed 
to  be  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  kind 
of  books  wanted.  In  most  cases  the 
county  agents  were  convinced  of  the 
value  of  book  farming  and  were  willing 
to  welcome  the  cooperation  of  the  ex- 
tension   bureaus    in  securing  literature 


for  their  constituents.  Many  found 
fault  with  lists  of  agricultural  books, 
stated  the  information  was  inaccurate 
and  not  up  to  date  in  many  books  so 
recommended.  Professor  Working  drew 
attention  to  this  admitting  that  he  him- 
self had  found  difficulty  with  the  present 
publications. 

Chas.  W.  Williams  of  Missouri  de- 
veloped the  necessity  of  publicity  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  county  farm 
adviser.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  studying  the  agricultural 
course  by  correspondence,  were  unable 
to  provide  themselves  with  books  and 
mentioned  cooperation  had  been  estab- 
lished between  the  University  extension 
bureau  and  the  Missouri  library  commis- 
sion, looking  toward  a  supply  of  books 
for  these  students.  Brief  accounts  of 
the  present  state  systems  for  rural  work 
were  given  by  Miss  Frances  M.  Hobart 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Ahem.  This  discus- 
sion covered  the  East  and  the  Middle- 
West  as  no  representative  of  the  far 
West  had  been  secured  for  the  program. 

Qarence  S.  Hean  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural college  of  Wisconsin  developed 
the  necessity  for  cooperation  with  the 
State  farmers'  institute.  Mr  Hean  dwelt 
further  upon  the  necessity  for  bringing 
the  books  to  the  people  and  then  mak- 
ing the  people  acquainted  with  the 
books. 

M.  S.  Dudgeon  of  Wisconsin  was 
elected  president  for  1915.        E.  B.  W. 


The  following  comes  from  Passiac, 
N.  J.: 

Fourteen-year-old  Frank  Marsh,  when 
arraigned  in  police  court  for  truancy, 
soberly  gave  this  explanation : 

"I  was  sitting  in  a  large  chair  in  the 
public  library  reading  when  a  very  stout 
woman  came  in.  She  picked  up  a  book 
and  then  stepped  backward  a  few  feet 
and  sat  right  down  on  me.  I  didn't  dare 
holler,  because  of  the  signs  in  the  read- 
ing rooms  which  say  you  will  be  put  out 
if  you  make  any  noise.  She  kept  me 
there  for  an  hour,  judge." 

"What?"  gasped  Judge  Costello.  Then 
he  let  the  lad  go. 
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The  A.  L.  A.  Exhibit  at  Leipzig 

From  a  rqx)rt  from  T.  W.  Koch,  in 
chaiige  of  the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit  at  Leip- 
zig, to  Dr  F.  P.  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken : 

The  space  allotted  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  of  generous  size,  running  from  east 
to  west,  and  measuring  97  by  23  feet. 
To  the  south  of  the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit  the 
space  is  occupied  by  the  Prussian  state 
libraries,  under  the  charge  of  the  Royal 
library  of  Berlin. 

Another  adjoining  booth  installed  by 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Leipzig 
contains  a  charging  desk  and  shows  the 
system  in  use  in  that  library.  Nearby 
are  a  model  of  the  Leipzig  university 
library  building  and  numerous  pictures 
of  various  public  and  university  libra- 
ries throughout  Germany.  Show  cases 
contain  some  interesting  books  from 
these  hbraries,  and  there  is  a  special  ex- 
hibit of  the  Leipzig  worktngmen's  li- 
brary, and  of  the  indicator  in  use  in  the 
Public  Biicherhalle  in  Hamburg. 

Several  of  the  party  walls  dividing 
our  space  from  that  of  our  neighbors 
are  h^her,  owing  to  the  requirements 
of  the  exhibitors.  At  the  request  of 
Dr  Boysen,  one  of  the  party  walls  six 
metres  high  was  omitted  from  our  sec- 
tion so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view. 

The  freight  shipment -reached  the  ex- 
hibit hall  only  48  hours  before  the  of- 
ficial opening  of  the  exposition,  so  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  making  some 
sort  of  a  showing.  As  soon  as  a  few 
boxes  were  opened,  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement of  material  was  made  so  as 
to  show  to  the  best  advantage  from  the 
centre  aisle  down  which  was  to  pass 
the  procession  of  inspectors,  headed  by 
His  Majesty,  King  Frederick  of  Sax- 
ony, under  whose  patronage  the  Inter- 
national exposition  is  held. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  first 
two  days  could  not  be  recounted  here. 
Confusion  reigned  throughout  the 
grounds,  hundreds  of  teams  were  com- 
ing and  going,  shipments  were  being 
left  at  the  wrong  halls,  boxes  were  be- 
ing searched  for  wildly,  and  a  Babel  of 


strange  and  excited  voices  was  heard  oit 
all  sides.  We  were  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  keep  our  collective  shipment  to- 
gether. 

There  being  no  artificial  light  in  the 
hall,  we  rented  a  big  lamp  the  night  be- 
fore the  opening  so  as  to  finish  our 
installation  on  time.  Exhibits  that  were 
not  ready  were  to  be  curtained  off,  as 
the  King  had  said  that  he  did  not  care 
to  come  up  to  Leipzig  simply  to  see  a  lot 
of  packing  boxes,  and  we  had  not  come 
over  from  America  to  hide  our  light  be- 
hind a  curtain  on  the  opening  day. 

By  extraordinary  efforts,  we  made 
quite  a  brave  showing  by  Wednesday 
noon.  At  a^quarter  to  twelve,  the  A.  L. 
A.  representative  laid  aside  his  three-fold 
part  of  carpenter,  decorator  and  chair- 
man of  the  hanging  committee,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  sprinkling  can,  made  a 
hasty  toilet  and  under  cover  of  some  of 
the  above  mentioned  screens,  got  into  a 
dress  suit.  Dressing  in  a  Pullman  berth 
is  the  height  of  luxury  and  ease  in  com- 
parison to  preparing  for  a  reception  be- 
hind a  lumber  pile  m  an  exhibition  hall 
where  a  crowd  of  people  are  excitedly 
and  momentarily  expecting  the  arrival 
of  their  king. 

At  high  noon,  the  A.  L.  A.  representa- 
tive was  standing  in  the  centre  aisle, 
fairly  properly  attired,  and  there  was  a 
tension  in  the  air  indicating  the  approach 
of  the  King.  There  were  subdued  whis- 
pers of  "Er  kommt.  Der  Konig  kommt." 
Down  the  aisle  came  a  squad  of  police 
to  clear  the  way  and  keep  the  people 
at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  A,  L.  A.  representative  was  re- 
quested to  stand  out  a  bit  so  as  to  in- 
dicate his  official  position  in  case  his 
dress  failed  to  indicate  it.  Dr  Volk- 
mann,  director  of  the  exposition,  pre- 
ceded the  King  and  explained  the  nature 
of  the  various  exhibits. 

The  King  inquired  about  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  New  York  public  li- 
bary,  pictures  of  which  were  in  evidence 
on  the  walls,  and  asked  whether  we  had 
the  same  library  system  in  America  as 
they  have  in  Germany.  The  question 
was  a  little  vague,  but  the  answer,  what- 
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ever  it  was,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  ques- 
tioner. No  sooner  had  the  procession 
passsd  than  I  became  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  in  replying  I  had  not  once 
made  use  of  the  phrase  "His  Majesty." 
I  apologized  to  one  of  the  officials  for 
my  democratic  manner  in  talking  with 
the  King  and  was  assured  that  I  need 
not  be  concerned  about  it  as  the  King 
was  himself  very  democratic  in  his  ideas. 

At  the  evening  reception  a  high  of- 
ficial of  the  Exposition  came  to  me  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  I  appreciated  the 
honor  of  having  been  presented  to  the 
King.  I  assured  him  that  I  did.  He 
then  informed  me  that  in  arranging  for 
this  it  was  intended  to  honor  America 
and  I  was  asked  to  notify  my  fellow 
countrymen  of  the  fact. 

Since  the  opening  we  have  been 
busy  with  the  rearrangement  of  the  ex- 
hibit occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  seven 
cases  of  Library  Bureau  furniture  and 
a  case  of  books  for  the  children's  room, 
and  additional  material  from  the  Library 
of  Congress.  We  are  still  awaiting  a 
large  number  of  photographs  and 
mounts  for  use  on  the  walls  and  screens. 

The  exhibit  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress occupies  the  western  booth  and 
consists  of  eleven  large  framed  pic- 
tures of  the  building,  a  collection  of  the 
Library's  publications  since  1897  and  a 
90-tray  catalog  cabinet  containing  both 
the  dictionary  and  systematic  catalogs 
of  the  bibliographical  collection  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  the  installa- 
tion of  this  exhibit,  as  indeed  in  the  work 
of  the  entire  opening  month,  we  were 
fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of 
Mr  Ernest  Kletsch  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  staff.  On  the  wall  is  a  large 
statistical  chart  showing  the  growth  of 
libraries  in  the  United  States  from  1875 
to  1913,  in  which  by  a  graphical  method 
is  clearly  shown  the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  libraries  in  each  state  for  the  years 
1875.  1885,  1896,  1903  and  1913.  In 
the  centre  of  this  booth  is  a  model  of  a 
typical  small  branch  library  building 
showing  the  arrangement  of  reading 
rooms  and  delivery  desk  to  admit  of 
easy  supervision.     This  is  mounted  on 


a  platform  V/i  feet  high,  draped  with  a 
lai^e  American  flag  loaned  by  the  Amer- 
ican Consulate.  The  model  has  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  is  especially 
instructive  as  there  are  in  nearby  spaces 
models  of  Assyrian,  medieval  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  libraries  and  also  of  the 
reading  room  of  the  new  Royal  library 
at  Berlin,  and  the  close  proximity  of 
these  models  affords  the  public  an  op- 
portunity to  contrast  these  different 
types  of  libraries. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  A.  L.  A.  space 
is  given  up  to  the  exhibit  of  library 
work  with  children,  in  which  visitors 
have  shown  a  very  lively  interest.  Read- 
ing rooms  for  children  are  hardly  known 
in  Germany,  though  beginning  to  be  well 
known  in  Vienna.  About  ^0  juvenile 
books  are  exhibited  on  shelves  and  those 
with  the  most  attractive  illustrations  are 
spread  open  on  exhibition  ledges  or  on 
the  small  tables  of  two  heights  sent  over 
by  the  Library  Bureau.  These  tables. 
with  the  chairs  to  match,  call  forth  the 
warmest  admiration.  Many  school  chil- 
dren look  admiringly  at  the  furniture 
and  linger  over  the  books  as  well  as  over 
the  photographs  of  scenes  in  various 
children's  libraries  that  cover  the  walls 
of  the  booth.  The  illustrated  books  are 
much  admired  and  fond  mothers  have 
wanted  to  buy  some  of  them  to  take 
home  to  their  o\\-n  children.  Surprise 
has  at  times  been  expressed  that  we 
neither  sell  nor  take  orders  for  material 
exhibited  here. 

Children  ask  questions  about  the  In- 
dians they  see  pictured  in  Deming's  "Lit- 
tle Indian  folk."  Even  the  one  lone  In- 
dian on  the  back  of  Willson's  "Romance 
of  Canada"  called  forth  a  series  of 
questions  from  one  boy  as  to  how  many 
Indians  there  were  in  America,  whether 
they  were  very  bad  and  whether  they 
were  to  be  found  in  every  city.  He  said 
that  he  had  seen  one  in  a  circus.  As  a 
special  mark  of  appreciation  this  lad 
promised  to  return  later  and  show  us 
his  English  school  book.  Every  juven- 
ile visitor  agrees  that  a  special  reading 
room  for  children  must  indeed  be  "sehr 
schon." 
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The  major  part  of  the  centre  booths 
is  given  up  to  the  work  of  public  li- 
braries, college  and  university  libraries 
and  library  architecture  with  special 
exhibits  on  cataloging  and  binding. 
Samples  are  exhibited  to  show  methods 
of  reinforcing  books  in  publishers'  bind- 
ings, morocco  and  pigskin  backs,  the  use 
of  Keratol  cloth  and  Holliston  buck- 
Trees  and  hedges  are  being  planted 
and  lawns  made.  There  are  beautiful 
parterres  of  luxurious  flowers  down  the 
main  avenue  and  the  landscape  setting 
is  most  delightful.  By  the  time  the  va- 
rious A.  L.  A.  parties  arrive  in  mid- 
summer the  exposition  will  be  at  its 
height  and  the  unfinished  look  of  the 
first  month  will  be  a  thing  forgotten. 
The  richness  of  the  exhibits  in  the  dif- 
ferent fields  of  book-making  and  the 
graphic  arts  will  be  found  surprisingly 
well  set  forth  in  many  buildings  and  in 
exhibits  from  many  lands.  We  hope 
that  the  regret  of  the  American  visitor 
in  finding  that  his  own  government  took 
no  official  part  in  the  exposition  and  that 
American  pubhshers  have  not  partici- 
pated, will  be  in  part  offset  by  seeing 
the  exhibit  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. I  am  sure  that  visitors  will 
find  in  this  exhibit  what  the  committee 
has  tried  to  make  it,^-a  fair  presenta- 
tion of  modern  American  library  meth- 
ods, modern  equipment,  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  our  historical  background  and  an 
indication  of  the  lines  along  which 
American  libraries  are  developing. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Brockton  (Mass.)  public  library 
has  issued  a  list  of  cheerful  books. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  "United 
States  documents  in  small  libraries,"  by 
J.  L  Wyer,  Jr.,  has  been  issued  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board. 

Connecticut  public  library  document 
No.  1,  1914,  contains  a  very  good  sug- 
gestive program  for  a  library  day,  par- 
ticularly for  school  exercises. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 


of  Education  for  1913  contains  a  chapter 
(14)  on  "Library  activities  during  1912- 
13,"  by  M.  E.  Ahem,  secretary  of  the 
American  Library  Institute. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  IVestem 
Standard,  published  at  Calgary,  Alberta, 
a  most  interesting  and  commendatory 
writeup  of  the  Public  library  of  Cal- 
gary was  given. 

Bulletin  No.  62  from  the  Bureau  of 
railway  economics  is  a  list  of  publica- 
tions pertaining  to  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads.  The  publications  cov- 
er government  ownership  of  railroads  in 
all  the  civilized  countries  in  the  world. 

A  list  of  certain  books  which  young 
people  find  entertaining,  under  the  tide, 
"Reading  for  pleasure  and  profit,"  has 
been  issued  in  the  third  and  revised  edi- 
tion. This  may  be  had  for  10  cents  from 
the  Public  library  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Detroit  public  library  has  issued 
a  list  of  books  for  business  men,  dealing 
with  the  subjects  of  advertising,  bank- 
ing, directories,  export  trade,  profit- 
sharing,  salesmanship,  scientific  manage- 
ment.   A  list  of  periodicals  is  appended. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for 
May  contains  an  appreciation  of  the  late 
James  Duff  Brown  and  his  work  by  va- 
rious librarians  acquainted  with  him  and 
his  contribution  to  the  development  of 
library  service. 

The  proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual 
conference  on  child  welfare,  held  in 
New  Orleans  March  15-18,  1914,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  child  labor  commit- 
tee, has  been  issued  as  No.  1  of  Vol.  3 
under  the  title,  "Child  labor  a  national 
problem."    Price,  $1. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  very  useful 
bibliography,  edited  by  Miss  Adelaide 
R.  Hasse,  appearing  quarterly  in  the 
National  Municipal  Review.  It  lists 
many  items  that  are  needed  in  public 
libraries  and  which  are  often  obtainable 
free  of  cost.  It  supplements  for  munici- 
pal material  Miss  Imhoff's  list  of  so- 
ciological material  obtainable  free  or  at 
small  cost,  published  a  few  years  ago. 
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"A  new  chapter  in  an  old  story,"  sent 
out  by  the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  New 
York,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
development  of  fire  arms  from  the  days 
of  stone  hurling,  through  slings,  arrows, 
down  to  the  modem  automatic  rifle, 
noiseless  and  smokeless.  In  this  era 
of  peace  one  might  wish  that  the  death 
dealing  instrument  was  not  so  effective, 
but  the  story  of  its  development,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  colors,  is  most  fas- 
cinating. 

"The  municipal  index"  is  the  title  of 
an  index  to  current  municipal  literature 
and  a  list  of  important  books  on  mu- 
nicipal subjects,  issued  from  August, 
1912,  to  December,  1913,  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Journal,  New  York  City.  The 
subjects  covered  are:  Roads  and  pave- 
ments, Sewerage  and  sanitation.  Water 
supply,  Lighting  and  power,  Fire  and  po- 
lice. Government  and  finance.  Street 
cleaning  and  refuse  disposal.  Traffic  and 
transportation.  Structures  and  materials. 

A  graded  and  annotated  catalc^  of 
books  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  in  the  city  has  been  issued.  Any 
teacher  may  select  or  request  the  library 
to  select  one  book  for  each  child  in  her 
class  up  to  the  number  of  50,  which  will 
be  sent  to  her  by  the  library  and  called 
for  after  a  period  of  two  months,  un- 
less she  desires  to  retain  them  for  a 
longer  period.  The  catalog  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  convenience  of  the  teach- 
ers. It  is  arranged  by  subjects,  and 
there  is  an  author  inde.x. 

"The  club  woman's  handybook  of 
club  programs  and  club  management," 
by  Kate  Louise  Roberts,  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  club  work  at  the  Public 
library  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  contains  lists 
of  topics  for  programs,  outlines  of  pa- 
pers, parliamentary  rules,  book  lists  on 
various  topics,  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library,  etc.  This  is  first  hand  ma- 
terial which  has  been  compiled  by  one 
who  through  long  experience  knows  the 
situation  and  its  needs.  The  "Handy- 
book"  ought  to  be  on  the  list  of  first 
purchases  in  most  public  libraries,  par- 
ticularly those  with  small  staffs. 


The  forty-second  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
is  a  review  of  the  last  10  years  in  the 
history  of  the  library. 

"Library  helps  in  work  for  the  immi- 
grant," under  preparation  by  the  Immi- 
grant education  society,  has  made  its 
appearance  through  No.  1,  "The  immi- 
grant and  the  library,  Italian  helps,  with 
lists  of  selected  books,"  by  John  Foster 
Carr,  author  of  a  "Guide  to  the  United 
States  for  the  Italian  immigrant,"  The 
pamphlet  may  be  had  for  35c,  postpaid, 
from  the  Society  at  241  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City. 


A  Bit  of  Library  History 
"The  county  library" 
There  are  certain  strong  indications 
that  the  county  library  system,  as  ex- 
emplified in  California  and,  much 
earlier,  in  one  or  two  Ohio  counties,  is 
to  show  in  the  near  future  a  remark- 
able access  of  vigor  and  usefulness. 
But  in  any  event  "The  county  library," 
by  Dr  and  Mrs  Ernest  I.  Antrim,  is  a 
book  to  command  serious  attention  on 
the  part  of  library  workers,  and  not  un- 
likely to  prove  interesting  to  a  wider 
reading  public.  The  work  gives,  first, 
the  history  of  the  Brumback  library  of 
Van  Wert  County,  Ohio,  with  a  short  bi- 
<^aphy  of  its  founder,  the  late  John 
Sanford  Brumback  (Mrs  Antrim's 
father),  and  a  description  of  its  county- 
wide  activities ;  then,  as  supplementary 
to  this,  a  carefully  prepared  and  au- 
thoritative account  of  the  county  library 
movement  in  the  United  States.  The 
claim  of  the  Brumback  library  to  first 
place,  chronologically,  in  this  movement 
is  established ;  the  methods  by  which  it 
has,  tentatively  and  experimentally  at 
first,  made  itself  one  of  the  most  benef- 
icent institutions  of  its  kind,  are  ex- 
plained and  illustrated ;  and  the  scholar- 
ly historical  and  statistical  survey  of  the 
whole  county  library  question  appropri- 
ately closes  the  book,  which  is  fully  il- 
lustrated and  shows  evidence  of  careful 
preparation. — (The  Pioneer  Press,  Van 
Wert,  Ohio,  $2.) 
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Library  meetings 
MasaachusettB — The  Worcester  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  hbrary  club, 
May  14,  on  account  of  the  A,  L,  A. 
meeting  in  Washington  the  same  month, 
was  confined  to  discussion  of  business. 

Mr  Belden  of  the  state  library  com- 
mission made  acknowledgment  of  the 
Massachusetts  library  club's  support  of 
the  legislation  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission, announced  the  regretted  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Zaidee  Brown,  and  the 
temporary  appointment  of  Miss  E. 
Louise  Jones  in  her  place. 

Some  changes  in  the  constitution  were 
adopted  providing  that  personal  mem- 
bership shall  remain  at  50  cents  a  year; 
sustaining  memberships  shall  be  created 
with  dues  from  $1  to  $10  a  year ;  insti- 
tutional memberships  at  $5  a  year,  and 
life  memberships  at  $20. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  list  com- 
piled by  Ida  F.  Farrar  and  distributed 
by  the  library  commission  on  "Books 
about  America  for  new  Americans." 
The  following  officers  were  .elected : 
President — J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr., 
trustee  Boston  athen^um. 

Vice-presidents — Gertrude  E.  Forrest, 
Milton  public  library;  Orlando  C.  Davis. 
Waltham  public  library ;  Charles  R. 
Green,  Massachusetts  agricultural  col- 
lege, Amherst. 

Secretary — John  G.  Moulton,  Haver- 
.  hill  public  library. 

Treasurer — George  L.  Lewis,  West- 
field  athenaeum. 

Recorder — Eugenia  M.  Henry,  Attle- 
boro  public  library. 

New  York— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Long  Island  library  club  was  held  at  the 
Arms  hotel,  Far  Rockaway.  May  21.  The 
meeting  opened  with  a  very  thorough 
and  reasonable  discussion  of  a  plan  for 
uniting  the  various  library  clubs  in  New 
York  City  and  vicinity.  Many  members 
belong  to  several  and  find  it  difficult  to 
do  their  duty  by  any  of  them.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Long 
Island  library  club,  with  authority  to 
confer  with  the  New  York  library  club 
as   to   consolidation.     There   will   be   a 


special  meeting  of  the  club  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  committee  later.  The 
election  of  officers  was  postponed  until 
the  matter  of  reorganization  was  settled, 
the  present  officers  holding  over  in  the 
meantime. 

Miss  Van  Valkenburgh  of  the  New 
York  public  library  gave  a  delightful 
talk  on  "Birds,"  pointing  out  that  city 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  them  in  the 
parks.  She  recommended  Reed's  "Bird 
guide  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains" 
and  "Birds  in  the  city  parks." 

Mr  Frank  Place  of  the  New  York 
academy  of  medicine  hbrary  gave  a 
paper  on  "The  delights  of  tramping." 
He  made  his  audience  feel  the  inde- 
pendence, the  beauty  of  the  changing 
seasons  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  antithesis  of  library  work. 

The  program  closed  with  a  paper.  "A 
back  yard  garden,"  by  Miss  Julia  Wheel- 
ock,  Pratt  institute  free  library.  Her 
beautiful  description  of  the  little  bit  of 
earthly  Paradise  made  up  of  all  varieties 
of  lovely  growing  things,  of  memories 
and  of  projects  to  come  and  of  the  pleas- 
ure given,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  all 
who  see  it — friends,  maid,  plumber, 
laundress  and  grocer's  boy,  it  even  prov- 
ing an  inspiration  to  some  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  made  one  realize  that  inspira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  know  no  limitations 
and  that  a  city  back  yard  can  be  made 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 
Eleanor  Roper, 

Secretary. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
library  association,  an  institute  was  held 
on  May  8  at  the  Country  Life  Press, 
Garden  City.  N.  Y.  TTie  attendance 
was  the  largest  on  record,  60  librarians 
and  trustees  being  registered  from  some 
25  towns.  They  were  all  entertained  at 
luncheon  as  the  guests  of  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  and  to  most  of  them 
were  presented  little  bunches  of  spring 
flowers,  and  one  of  the  little  booklets 
descriptive  of  the  Country  Life  Press. 

Miss  Van  Valkenburgh,  of  the  New 
York  public  library  school,  presided  at 
the  morning  session  of  the  institute.  The 
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principal  speakers  were  Miss  Selden  and 
Miss  Masterson  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library,  and  Miss  Hume  of  Queens  Bor- 
ough library. 

After  luncheon,  the  Country  Life 
Press  was  inspected,  Mr  F.  N.  Double- 
day  and  two  other  members  of  the  firm 
acting  as  hosts. 

The  afternoon  session  was  presided 
over  by  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  was  Mr  Jeffers  of  the 
New  York  public  library.  Mr  Jeffers' 
talk,  illustrated  with  a  dozen  or  two 
samples  of  editions  well  adapted  to  li- 
brary use,  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  meeting  offered  a  res- 
olution recommending  that  the  New 
York  association  should  reprint  Mr  Jef- 
fers' valuable  and  informing  paper,  in 
order  that  it  might  have  a  wider  dis- 
tribution. 

Pennsylvania  — The    last    meeting    of 
the   Pennsylvania   library   club   for  the  ■ 
year  1913-1914  was  held   in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences on  Monday  evening,  May  11,  1914. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Dr 
Adler,  Dr  Thomson  presided.  After 
disposing  of  a  few  items  of  business, 
the  following  ticket  for  the  year  1914- 
1915  was  elected: 

President — Thomas  Lynch  Montgom- 
ery. 

First  vice-president —  Frederick  N. 
Morton. 

Second  vice-president — Anna  A.  Mac- 
Donald. 

Secretary — ^Jean  E.  Graffen. 

Treasurer — Bertha  S.  Wetzell. 

Dr.  Thomson  introduced  Dr  Edward 
J.  Nolan  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
History,  who  gave  an  interesting  and 
descriptive  talk  of  the  men  who  had 
made  the  academy  what  it  is  today.  Dr 
Witmer  Stone,  the  ornithologist  of  the 
academy,  followed  Dr  Nolan  and  gave 
some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
museum  of  the  academy,  past  and  pres- 
ent. At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
library  and  museum  were  open  for  in- 
spection and  all  were  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  view  its  treasures. 
J.  E.  Graffen.      Secretary. 


Illinois  Library  Association 
The  1914  meeting  of  the  Illinois  li- 
brary association  will  be  held  in  Spring- 
field, October  21-23.  Special  attention 
is  being  given  the  program  which  will 
cover  Work  with  children  ;  Reaching  the 
public ;  Assistants'  round  table ;  Refer- 
ence work  in  large  and  small  libraries 
and  Work  for  trustees. 


The  Keystone  State  Library 

Association 

Autumn  meetuig 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Keystone  State  library  association  will 
be  held  at  Wernersville,  Penn.,  October 
15-17,  1914,  with  Galen  Hall  as  the 
headquarters. 

The  program  gives  prom  is;  of  the 
meeting  being  the  most  interesting  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  The 
business  session  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  October  15,  after  which  there 
will  be  an  informal  social  and  "get  ac- 
quainted" session. 

The  sessions  following  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  will  have  for  their  general 
topic  the  library  as  an  influence  on  the 
civic  life  of  the  community,  and  the  dis- 
cussions will  be  led  by  Miss  Corinne 
Bacon  who  will  speak  of  the  selection 
of  fiction  for  public  libraries,  Miss  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve library  school  whose  subject  will 
be  library  extension,  Dr  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  will  discuss  certain  features  of  li- 
brary work  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
outside  of  the  profession,  Dr  Scott 
Nearing  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania whose  subject  will  be  "Some  re- 
cent developments  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic literature,"  and  Miss  Caroline 
Griest,  reference  librarian  of  the  Erie 
pubhc  hbrary,  whose  paper  will  be  on 
"The  library  and  civic  education." 

The  usual  round  table  for  small  li- 
braries has  been  omitted  and  in  its  place 
will  be  a  roll  call  of  libraries  with  re- 
sponses on  "The  best  su^estion  of  a 
year."  Friday  afternoon  will  be  left 
open  for  relaxation,  recreation,  and 
good  cheer. 
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The  last  session  will  close  at  noon  on 
Saturday,  but  those  who  can  plan  to  stay 
over  until  Sunday  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  surroundings  and  the  associa- 
tion with  their  fellow-workers  will  find 
it  well  worth  while. 

Mabel  N.  Champlin. 
Secretary. 


Notes  from  Foreign  Sources 
Italy 

Verso  la  Luce!  Palermo,  Sicily,  is 
the  oi^an  of  the  Associazione  pr6  Bib- 
lioteche  Popolari,  and  Giorgi  Gabrielli 
is  editorial  secretary.  The  last  numbers 
received  form  part  of  the  third  volume. 
This  association  concerns  itself  particu- 
larly with  popular  education  in  Sicily. 
The  sort  of  problems  that  it  has  to  deal 
with  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
a  yearly  circulation  in  a  certain  "bib- 
hoteca  popolare"  reaching  713  is  re- 
ported as  encouraging.  It  works  in 
harmony  with  the  Federazione  Italiana 
delle  Biblioteche  Popolari,  that  has  its 
headquarters  in  Milan. 

La  Coltura  Popolare,  Milan,  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  Unione  Italiana  dell'Educa- 
zione  Popolare,  and  is  now  in  its  fourth 
year.  It  contains  articles,  notes,  news, 
and  book  reviews. 

In  March,  1914,  a  law  was  introduced 
in  the  Italian  House  of  Deputies  de- 
signed to  establish  circulating  popular 
libraries  in  all  the  communes  of  the 
realm.  This  legislation  is  exactly  in  line 
with  the  work  already  done  by  the  Fed- 
erozione  Italiana  delle  Biblioteche  Popo- 
lari. The  full  text  of  the  proposed  law 
is  given  in  the  March  number  of  La 
Coltura  Popolare. 

The  Associazione  Nazionale  per  gli 
Interessi  del  Mezzogiorno  di  Italia  (as- 
sociation for  the  interests  of  the  South 
of  Italy),  founded  in  1911,  has  turned 
its  attention  to  the  provision  of  asylums 
for  children,  to  the  exportation  of  the 
products  of  the  soil,  and  to  popular  li- 
braries. Popular  libraries  are  desig- 
nated as  "the  most  efficacious  means  for 
uniting  around  a  common  educational 
interest  persons  who  have  different  po- 


litical ideas,  but  are  nevertheless  desir- 
ous of  the  general  good."  These  li- 
braries are  entrusted  to  a  council,  one 
of  whom  is,  ex-ofhcio,  the  director  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  association. 
The  association  reserves  the  right  to 
withdraw  its  donations  of  books  from 
libraries  that  are  not  adequately  admin- 
istered. The  number  of  books  given  to 
a  library  varies  from  150  to  230  vol- 
umes, and  in  the  selection  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  requirements  of 
working  people.  Sometimes  works  on 
agriculture  are  included.  In  all,  the  as- 
sociation has  founded  19  libraries  and 
assisted  13. 

The  Federazione  Italiana  deile  Uni- 
versita  Popolari  held  its  Bfth  national 
congress  in  Florence,  April  13  to  15, 
1914,  with  Senator  F,  Pulle  as  presid- 
ing officer.  It  was  reported  that  many 
savings  banks  had  contributed  to  this 
movement  for  popular  education.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need  of 
educational  work  in  the  smaller  indus- 
trial and  rural  centers.  An  attempt  at 
confederation  with  the  Unione  Italiana 
dell'Educazione  Popolare  was  made,  and 
then  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to 
the  next  congress.  A  special  vole  was 
taken  on  the  need  of  "co-ordinating  the 
spoken  word  with  the  book  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  popular  universities."  It  was 
said  that  oral  instruction  alone  could 
not  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  almost 
empty  minds,  but  that  it  needed  to  be 
aided  and  re-inforced  by  suitable  read- 
ing. This  was  considered  particularly 
true  of  working  people.  The  congress 
committed  itself  to  the  study  of  the  meth- 
od of  supplementing  oral  teaching  with 
the  gratuitous  (or  almost  gratuitous) 
distribution  of  appropriate  volumes,  con- 
taining the  lessons  of  each  course  and 
constituting  at  the  same  time  a  reward 
for  regular  attendance.  The  Federa- 
zione Nazionale  was  requested  to  fa- 
cilitate the  purchase  of  books  at  the 
lowest  prices  by  all  the  federated  popu- 
lar universities.  Prof  Ettore  Fabietti, 
secretary  of  the  Federazione  Italiana 
delle  Biblioteche  Popolari,  spoke  of  cir- 
culating libraries  as  the  initial  stage  in 
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courses  for  popular  education,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  voted 
to  hold  a  congress  in  Milan  in  1915  to 
secure  mutual  understanding  and  effec- 
tive cooperation  among  all  the  agencies 
now  at  work  in  Italy  for  the  promotion 
of  general  education  among  the  people. 
(Lo  Colhtra  Popolare,  April,  1914.) 

Edoardo  Daneo,  the  new  Italian  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  took  occa- 
sion, as  one  of  his  first  official  acts,  to 
approve  and  encourage  the  popular  li- 
braries, and  he  sent  out  a  special  com- 
munication urging  all  such  libraries  to 
become  memt«rs  of  the  Federazione 
Italiana  delle  Biblioteche  Popolari,  Via 
Pace  10,  Milan. 

Friedrich  Jodl,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Vienna,  was 
also  honorary  president  of  the  Wiener 
Volksbildungsverein.  His  death,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1914,  has  called  forth  tributes 
to  his  work  on  behalf  of  popular  educa- 
tion, which  appear  in  the  Zentralblatt 
fur  VolksbUdungswesen,  Stuttgart, 
March,  1914.  "For  Jodl  it  was  an  ethi- 
cal duty,  that  one  who  had  acquired 
spiritual  wealth  should  give  to  those  who 
had  nothing."  But  possibly  the  best 
tribute  to  him  is  a  quotation  from  one  of 
his  own  addresses  made  at  Reichbei^ 
in  1906: 

"I  am  the  last  to  think  that  progress 
in  technic,  or  progress  in  relation  to  eco- 
nomic capacity  and  facility,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  even  for  the  found- 
ing and  strengthening  of  the  ideal  life. 
The  person  whose  urgent  necessities  are 
not  satisfied,  who  fights  nature  with  un- 
equal weapons,  to  whom  a  certain  com- 
fort in  living  is  not  assured— such  a  per- 
son is  not  fitted  to  enjoy  and  to  create 
the  higher  and  nobler  culture-values. 
But  economic  achievements,  technical 
advances,  however  great  and  important 
they  may  be,  cannot  accomplish  every- 
thing. The  person  must  grow  from 
within  outward,  he  must  be  educated 
from  within  outward.  Let  us  also  not 
forget  that — in  such  an  age  as  the  pres- 
ent, called  with  a  certain  justice  the 
machine-age,  an  age  that  demands  the 


utmost  straining  of  all  powers — it  is  ne- 
cessary to  create  in  the  midst  of  this 
monstrous  driving  and  din  of  machinery 
a  still  garden  for  the  individual,  where 
the  working  person  takes  cognizance  of 
himself  and  holds  meditative  converse 
with  the  great  spirits  of  his  people  and 
the  best  of  all  nations.  What  we  wish, 
that  I  can  tell  you  in  two  words:  We 
do  not  wish  and  do  not  need  the  over- 
man (Uebermensch) ;  we  do  not  wish 
and  cannot  use  in  our  culture  the  under- 
man  (Untermensch),  in  whatever  form 
he  hides  himself.  To  the  person  who 
only  works  is  offered  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  spirit  intimate  with  the 
greatest  of  his  people  and  of  making  his 
own  the  blessings  which  our  culture  has 
created.  We  wish  to  help  the  largest 
possible  circle  by  intimacy  with  the  best 
of  the  nation  to  a  simple  and  modest 
humanily.  That  is  our  objective  point, 
no  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be,  and 
how  many  obstacles  separate  us  from 
the  goal.  The  increasing  understanding 
of  our  purposes  is  in  my  opinion  a  proof 
of  this,  that  this  thought  is  a  motive 
power  and  that  it  has  living  fruitful- 
ness." 

But  the  work  of  popular  education 
was  for  him  a  national  duty  as  well: 
"Therefore  we  must  strive  with  all  our 
powers  for  this,  that  no  lethargic  pro- 
pensity to  ease  or  to  pessimism  may 
make  a  nest  among  our  people;  to  the 
German  people  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
to  every  individual,  we  must  bring  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
keep  on  the  alert  for  the  highest  pos- 
sessions which  we  have  gained  and  wish 
to  keep." 

Switzerland 

The  Pestalozzigesellschaft,  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  has  issued  its  seventeenth 
annual  report,  1912-13,  The  10  reading 
rooms  belonging  to  the  society  were  vis- 
ited 276,410  times  during  the  year.  The 
loans  amounted  to  118,261  volumes,  and 
Jules  Verne  was  the  author  most  fre- 
quently called  for.  Five  courses  of  lec- 
tures were  given.  A  monthly  journal 
was  published.  Concerts  at  very  low 
prices  for  admission  were  provided. 
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The  Zentralverband  of  the  various 
Austrian  organizations  for  promoting 
education  among  the  German-speaking 
people  has  arranged  an  exhibit  for  en- 
couraging good  reading  among  the 
young.  The  societies  included  in  the 
Zentralverband  may  borrow  this  exhibit, 
as  well  as  collections  of  pictures,  framed 
and  unframed,  suitable  for  wall  use. 

The  death  of  Haakon  Nyhuus,  libra- 
rian of  the  Deichmannske  Bibliotek, 
Christiana,  Norway,  was  noted  in  Pub- 
lic Libraries  for  February.  A.  S. 
Steenberg  pays  him  a  most  friendly 
tribute  in  Bogsamltngsbladet,  Copenhag- 
en, for  the  same  month.  The  last  (1912- 
13)  report  of  his  library  mentioned  his 
illness  and  leave  of  absence.  His  as- 
sistants carried  on  the  work.  The  loans 
in  1912  reached  565.000  volumes,  and 
in  the  first  half  of  1913  286,000  volumes. 
Branches,  as  well  as  delivery  stations 
are  reported.  The  reading  room  had 
42,000  visitors  in  the  first  half  of  1913, 
and  the  children's  reading  room  had 
35,000  visitors  for  1912-13.  In  closing 
his  article.  Prof  Steenberg  said :  "He 
will  be  missed  much  in  Norway.  But 
also  in  the  other  lands  of  the  North, 
where  work  is  being  done  to  promote 
library  affairs,  he  will  continue  to  be 
missed  by  friends  who  remember  with 
gratitude  the  man  as  he  found  expres- 
sion in  his  ability  and  in  his  helpful- 
ness." 

Denmark 

As  in  previous  years,  Statens  Bog- 
samlingskomite  (state  library  commit- 
tee) of  Denmark  will  offer  a  course  for 
librarians  extending  over  14  days  and 
beginning  August  1 .  The  place  is 
Copenhagen,  and  instruction  is  to  be  giv- 
en four  times  a  day,  and  no  fees  are 
charged. 

Het  Boek,  The  Hague,  is  the  second 
series  of  Hel  Tijdschrifl  voor  Boek — 
en  Bibliotheekswesen,  and  is  now  in  its 
third  year  under  the  new  name.  A 
Netherlands  bibliography  (1500-1540) 
compiled  by  Wouter  Nijhoff,  is  being 
published  serially.     Gutenberg  and  oth- 


ers connected  with  early  printing  have 
been  discussed  historically  this  year. 
Book  reviews,  notes  from  libraries,  and 
contents  of  library  periodicals  form  part 
of  each  issue.  The  editors  of  Het  Boek 
.  are :  C.  P.  Burger,  Jr.,  V.  A.  Dela  Mon- 
tague, B.  Kruitwagen  and  W.  de  Vreese. 
An  "extra"  number  was  issued  in  April 
in  honor  of  J.  F.  van  Someren,  who 
completes  this  year  25  years  as  director 
of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Ut- 
recht, and  the  entire  number  was  de- 
voted to  matters  pertaining  to  this  li- 
brary. A  finely  executed  portrait  of 
van  Someren  at  his  desk  precedes  the 
text,  and  articles  descriptive  of  build- 
ings, books  and  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  library  are  illustrated. 

Maandblad  voor  Bibliotheekswesen, 
The  Hague,  April,  1914,  is  the  year  book 
of  the  Dutch  public  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  for  I9I3.  The  list  of  these  li- 
hbraries  with  the  date  of  opening  is  as 
follows:  1892,  Utrecht;  1899,  Dord- 
recht; 1903,  Groningen;  1905,  Leeuwar- 
den;  1906  's-Gravenhage  (The  Hague); 
1907,  Rotterdam;  19i:S,  Zutphen,  Alk- 
maar;  1910,  Leiden,  Sneek,  Hilversum; 
1911,  Appingedam;  1912,  Apeldoom, 
Zeist,  Middelburg;  1913,  Amersfoort, 
Vfissingen,  Weesp,  Helder,  Zaandam, 
Veendam,  Franeker;  1914,  Bussum.  The 
several  political  parties  are  represented 
in  the  administrative  boards  of  these  li- 
braries, and  government  grants  of  vary- 
ing amounts  are  allotted  to  nearly  all 
of  them.  The  largest  of  the  libraries 
is  that  of  Rotterdam  wtih  50,000  vol- 
umes, and  that  of  Hilversum  stands 
next  with  18,000  volumes.  Of  the  li- 
braries listed  above,  16  allow  free  access 
to  the  library,  the  others  to  the  refer- 
ence books  only.  The  Rotterdam  li- 
brary is  free,  the  membership  fee  in  the 
others  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  florin 
to  one  florin  (a  florin  is  40.2  cents).  To 
those  over  18  years  of  age  access  to  the 
reading  room  is  free  in  all  the  libraries. 
The  largest  number  of  loans  in  1913  was 
in  the  Dordrecht  library,  65,386  vol- 
umes ;  Rotterdam  was  second  with  54,- 
594  volumes,  and  Utrecht  was  third 
with  46,409  volumes.    Rotterdam  had  a 
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record  of  96,550  visitors  in  1913;  Gro- 
ningen,  of  89,072;  and  Dordrecht,  of 
80,000.  L.  A. 


'Library  Schools 
Cunegie  library  of  AtlanU 

The  school  year  ended  May  23,  one 
week  early,  in  order  that  the  faculty 
could  attend  the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Miss  Steams  of  the  Wisconsin  library 
commission  gave  three  lectures  at  the 
end  of  the  course  on  "The  library  mili- 
tant," "Some  phases  of  the  commission 
work"  and  the  address  to  the  graduating 
class  on  "Ideals  of  library  service."  This 
is  the  seventh  year  Miss  Steams  has 
made  the  graduating  address. 

Twelve  graduates  received  certificates, 
all  of  whom  have  received  appointments 
for  the  coming  year.  The  graduate  as- 
sociation held  its  annual  meeting  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  23.  The  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  Kath- 
erine  Walker,  Atlanta ;  vice-president, 
Randolph  Archer,  Talladega;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Isabel  Stevens,  Atlanta; 
Executive  board,  Frances  Newman  and 
Jane  Berkeley. 

Carnegie  library   of   nttsburgh 
Training    school    for   children's    librarians 

The  summer  term  of  the  school 
opened  June  8.  Twelve  junior  courses 
will  be  given. 

Only  one  senior  course,  "Administra- 
tion of  children's  rooms,"  by  Miss  Bogle, 
will  be  given. 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Plummer,  principal 
of  the  New  York  public  library  school, 
gave  two  lectures  to  the  school  on  May 
22.  The  subjects  were  "Poetry  anthol- 
ogies for  children"  and  "Development  of 
the  public  library." 

During  the  week  of  the  A.  L.  A.  con- 
ference the  Training  school  had  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Hotel  Gordon  at  which  42 
students  and  alumnae  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  present. 

•The  reports  received  were  all  greatly 
condensed,  owing  to  lack  of  space  on  ac- 
count of  reports  of  A.  L.  A.  conference. 
Special  appointments  will  be  noted  later. — 
Editor. 


Drexel   institute 

The  Drexel  Institute  library  school 
association  gave  a  dinner  at  the  New 
Ebbitt,  Washit^on,  D.  C,  Thursday 
evening.  May  28.  Forty-seven  were 
present.  Miss  Donnelly,  former  direc- 
tor the  school,  was  the  guest  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  school  and 
its  graduates  reported  it  had  been  im- 
possible to  arrange  for  the  continuance 
of  the  school,  but  that  hope  had  not  been 
abandoned.  A  general  discussion  of  the 
School  situation  followed  and  was  closed 
by  an  appeal  from  the  President  to  the 
Alumnae  to  stand  together  and  do  all 
in  their  power  for  the  School  and  the 
Association. 

June  4  was  Institute  day.  President 
Godfrey  made  a  short  address  to  the 
seniors  of  all  departments  of  the  Insti- 
tute. First  and  second  honorable  men- 
tion was  made  for  scholarship  in  each 
department.  The  Library  school  honors 
were  carried  off  by  Miss  Gretta  M. 
Smith  and  Miss  Qara  L.  Voigt.  There 
were  17  students  graduated  from  the  li- 
brary school. 

Miss  Stella  T.  Doane,  '08,  has  re- 
signed her  position  at  Drexel  institute. 
Since  September,  1908,  she  has  served 
as  assistant  librarian  and  instractor  in 
the  Library  school,  doing  more  and  more 
teaching  as  time  went  on.  She  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  her  associates  in  the 
library  and  by  the  faculty  of  Drexel  in- 
stitute. Drexel  has  been  fortunate  in 
keeping  her  for  six  years  and  the  good 
wishes,  not  only  of  her  associates,  but 
of  the  many  students  whom  she  has 
taught,  will  follow  her  to  whatever  new 
work  she  may  undertake. 

The  Director,  who  now  becomes  Li- 
brarian of  Drexel  Institute,  will  be  just 
as  glad  in  the  future  as  she  has  been  in 
the  past  to  serve  in  any  way  that  she 
can  the  interests  of  Drexel  graduates. 
Her  address  during  July  and  August 
will  be  SO  Lexington  Street,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 

CoRiNNE  Bacon, 
Director. 
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Univenity  of  lUinoU 

The  festivities  incident  to  commence- 
ment time  have  this  year  been  overshad- 
owed by  the  universal  grief  felt  at  the 
university  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news 
of  Katharine  L.  Sharp's  tragic  death, 
Ahhough  Miss  Sharp  was  not  known 
personally  to  most  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  her  name  and  serv- 
ices have  been  too  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  class-rooms  not  to  be  wholly  fa- 
miliar to  every  member  of  the  Illinois 
school.  Upon  receipt  of  the  telegram 
from  Dr  Melvil  Dewey  announcing  the 
accident,  the  University  Senate,  which 
was  convening  regularly  on  that  day, 
adopted  the  following  minute  which  was 
ordered  spread  upon  its  records : 

The  members  of  the  University  Senate 
have  learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  their  former  colleague,  Katharine  L, 
Sharp,  for  10  years  head  librarian,  pro- 
fessor of  library  economy,  and  director  of 
the  Library  school,  and  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  her  services  to 
this  university. 

As  the  founder  of  the  library  school  at 
Armour  Institute,  which  on  her  appoint- 
ment as  librarian  here  became  a  part  of 
this  university,  she  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  her  chosen 
profession.  Her  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity library  was  marked  by  high  ideals 
and  great  ability  and  secured  for  her  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  librarians  of 
the  country. 

With  all  her  scholarly  enthu..  •sm,  she 
had  a  keen  interest  in  the  personal  and 
social  welfare  of  her  own  pupils  and 
through  her  efforts  for  them  set  for  all  the 
students  of  the  university  finer  and  higher 
standards  of  social  conduct. 

Director  and  Mrs  Windsor,  Miss 
Simpson,  Miss  Hutchins  and  Mr  Jan- 
vrin  attended  the  A.  L.  A,  conference 
at  Washington.  The  alumni  reunion, 
which  took  tKe  form  of  a  dinner  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  cafe  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  May  27,  was  attended  by 
42  graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
school.  The  dinner  was  followed  by  a 
short  business  meeting  at  which  Anna 
May  Price,  '00,  now  organizer  of  the 
Illinois  Library  extension  commission, 
was  elected  president. 

The  following  members  of  the  senior 
class  received  the  degree  of  B.  L.  S. 
from  the  University  of  Illinois: 


Elizabeth  Hamilton  Davis,  Carbondale, 
III.,  A.  B.  1909. 

Stella  Belle  Galpin,  Galesburg,  HI.,  A.  B. 
1911. 

Louise  Fenimorc  Schwartz,  Knoxville, 
HI..  A.  B.  1907. 

Rose  Roberts  Sears,  Chicago,  HI.,  A.  B. 
1909. 

Sabra  Elizabeth  Stevens,  Mahomet,  HL, 
A.  B.  1906. 

Pratt  inatitnte 

Mrs  Charles  C.  Gardner,  of  Newport, 
formerly  Miss  Collar  of  the  library 
school  staff,  gave  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures, one  on  maps  and  one  on  indexing. 
Agnes  M.  Colt,  '07,  librarian  of  the  Fer- 
guson library  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  talked 
to  the  students  on  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  a  library.  Anna  C.  Tyler, 
'05,  of  the  New  York  public  library,  the 
last  lecturer  of  the  term,  gave  two  talks 
on  story  telling.  Visits  to  various  insti- 
tutions of  different  kinds  were  made  by 
the  students  the  last  month  in  connec- 
tion with  their  field  work. 

The  Normal  course  was  offered  to 
meet  what  seemed  to  be  a  need — that 
for  trained  librarians  who  should  also 
be  trained  teachers.  It  was  recognized 
from  the  first  that  the  difficulty  would 
he  in  finding  enough  library  school  grad- 
uates wishing  such  training  to  make  up 
the  class.  Library  school  students  sel- 
dom mean  to  teach,  though  teaching  is 
often  thrust  upon  them  unexpectedly 
when  it  is  too  late  to  prepare  for  it.  The 
course  obtained  a  succh  d'estime  from 
librarians  but  there  have  not  been  many 
applicants  for  it.  It  was  found  this  win- 
ter that  to  carry  on  the  work  success- 
fully would  need  a  much  larger  appro- 
priation another  year,  and  this  expendi- 
ture the  trustees  did  not  feel  that  the 
professional  support  shown  justified 
them  in  meeting.  The  course  has  there- 
fore been  withdrawn.  Miss  Hopkins 
will  continue  as  one  of  our  lecturers. 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone. 
New  York  public  librarr 

The  closing  senior  lecture  of  the  year 
was  given  on  "Work  for  children  and 
the  children's  room,"  by  Annie  Carroll 
Moore.  The  class  had  also  practice  in 
book  selection  and  visits  to  assigned  li- 
braries with  quizzes. 
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The  junior  lectures  were  given  on  "Li- 
brary conditions  in  the  Far  West,"  by 
F.  F.  Hopper,  and  "Movements  in  edu- 
cation" (four  lectures),  by  Louise  Con- 
nolly of  the  Newark  public  library.  The 
juniors'  visits  at  the  close  of  the  year 
included  13  interesting  libraries  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  Several  of  these 
were  accompanied  by  special  hospitality, 
greatly  appreciated. 

The  Principal,  15  of  the  faculty,  sev- 
eral seniors  and  33  juniors  attended  the 
conference  at  Washington.  Several 
days  were  spent  in  sightseeing  and  li- 
brary visiting  before  the  sessions  began. 
There  were  53  present  at  the  school  re- 
union at  the  Hotel  Gordon,  Washington. 

Commencement  took  place  June  12,  23 
seniors  receiving  diplomas  and  38  cer- 
tificates. Of  the  23  students  graduating 
this  year,  12  hold  positions  in  the  New 
York  public  library  and  are  likely  to 
remain  there.  The  others  are  placed 
also.  A  number  of  the  junior  class  will 
have  work  in  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary during  the  summer. 

New  York  state  library 

The  summer  session  began  Wednes- 
day, June  3. 

The  school  was  represented  at  the  A. 
L.  A.  conference  in  Washington  by  3 
faculty  members  and  18  students.  Many 
former  students  were  also  in  attend- 
ance. Those  resident  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  gave  a  reception  to  the  New 
York  State  library  school  association  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Home  Qub.  Everett 
R.  Perry,  librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles 
public  library,  was  elected  president  and 
Harriet  R.  Peck,  librarian  of  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  was  re- 
elected secretary-treasurer  of  the  asso- 
ciation for   1914-15. 

Leonard  W.  Hatch,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics  and  information  of 
the  New  York  State  department  of  la- 
bor, spoke  to  the  school  on  June  2  on 
"Literature  concerning  labor."  June  10 
Royal  B.  Farnum  spoke  on  "Books  on 
the  arts." 

A  considerable  number  of  librarians 
who  have  been  attending  the  A.  L.  A. 
conference    have    recently    visited   the 


school  on  their  return  from  the  confer- 
ence. The  strategic  position  of  Albany 
as  a  railroad  center  makes  such  visits 
very  easy.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of 
their  value  in  keeping  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  touch  with  library  work  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  as  well  as 
from  other  countries.  Italy,  China,  Al- 
berta, Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ne- 
braska, Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Kansas 
are  represented  among  the  guest  book 
entries  of  the  last  few  weeks. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
Western  Reserve  univenitr 

A  feature  of  the  course  in  "The  pub- 
lic library  and  community  welfare"  was 
the  survey  of  the  territory  adjacent  to 
the  Woodlawn  branch  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library,  by  library  students ;  about 
1,000  households  were  visited  in  the  four 
half  days  scheduled  for  this  work.  Tab- 
ulation of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion will,  it  is  believed,  be  of  value  to  the 
future  plans  of  the  branch. 

Lectures  in  this  course  have  been  giv- 
en by  C.  W.  Williams,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Oeveland  federation  of  char- 
ity and  philanthropy,  Mildred  Chadsey, 
commissioner  of  housing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare,  S.  H.  Ranck, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Mrs  A.  S.  Hobart, 
librarian  of  the  Woodlawn  branch. 

Other  lecturers  have  been  Laura  H. 
Wilde,  professor  of  Biblical  literature  at 
Lake  Erie  collie.  Professor  A,  B.  Sev- 
erance on  general  bibliography,  Miss 
Mary  Parker,  department  of  household 
administration  of  Western  Reserve  uni- 
versity. 

The  school  enjoyed  visits  recently 
from  Miss  Electra  C.  Doren.  the  first 
director  of  the  school,  and  Miss  Whit- 
tlesey, her  successor. 

Commencement  week   was  concluded 

with   the   receiving    of   certificates    on 

June    18.     Entrance    examinations    for 

1914-15  were  held  June  19-20. 

SimmoHB  college 

Visits  were  made  during  the  month  to 
the  Brookline  public  library,  and  to  the 
Social   Service  library. 

The  book  selection  class  enjoyed  a 
lecture  on  Mrs  Mary  Schenck  Woolman, 
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and  one  by  H.  G.  Wadlin.  The  latter 
spoke  of  "The  principles  of  book  selec- 
tions, and  aids  in  selecting;"  he  sketched 
also  the  practice  of  the  Boston  public 
library. 

The  final  courses  in  Library  economy 
for  the  year  are  Indexing  and  Library 
administration.  In  the  last  named  Mr 
Ward  of  Boston  public  library  gave  an 
hour  to  the  subject  of  "Branch  libraries" 
and  Miss  Hitchler  to  "The  organization 
of  a  catalog  department." 

May  25-June  5  was  devoted  to  the  final 
examinations,  and  the  term  closed  with 
commencement  on  June   10. 

Mr  Belden,  Mr  Bolton,  Miss  Donnelly 
and  Miss  Hitchler  attended  the  A.  L.  A. 
conference  at  Washington. 
New  school 

The  Brooklyn  public  library  now  of- 
'  fers  two  courses  for  training  assistants, 
one  to  prepare  candidates  to  enter  the 
staff  as  junior  assistants,  the  other  to 
train  them  as  children's  librarianii.  Tlie 
two  courses  will  be  parallel  as  far  iiB 
possible  and  much  of  the  theoretical  in- 
struction will  be  given  in  commr  i.  No 
tuition  fee  will  be  charged,  but  the  stud- 
ents will  be  required  to  furnish  their 
own  textbooks  at  a  probable  cost  of  $10. 

Those  who  complete  satisfactorily  the 
entire  course  and  who  pass  the  final 
examination,  will  be  placed  on  the  elig- 
ible list  of  third  grade  service,  from 
which  appointments  are  made  as  vacan- 
cies occur  in  the  hbrary  staff.  Promo- 
tion from  one  grade  to  another  is  made 
possible  by  passing  satisfactorily  a  grade 
examination  appropriate  to  the  position 
to  be  filled,  and  also  by  showing  a  satis- 
factory record  of  library  experience. 

The  course  for  training  children's  li- 
brarians will  be  open  to  candidates  not 
less  than  20  and  not  more  than  35  years 
of  age,  who  are  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. They  must  have  had  a  year  of 
college  work  or  its  equivalent,  and  must 
have  personal  qualifications  satisfactory 
to  the  chief  librarian  and  the  adminis- 
tration committee.  Those  who  satis- 
factorily complete  the  prescribed  course 
will  be  expected  to  accept  appointment 
at  the  Brooklyn  public  library. 


Further  information  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  library. 

University  of  lUinou 

Judging  by  the  advance  r^stratton, 
the  summer  session  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  library  school  will  this  year  en- 
roll about  30  students.  Several  states 
other  than  Illinois  will  be  represented, 
including  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arttan- 
sas,  Missouri  and  Texas.  The  sununer 
season  opens  simpultaneously  with  those 
of  the  other  colleges  of  the  university. 

Since  the  original  announcement  of 
the  course  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  Miss  Effie  Power  is  to  deliver 
a  series  of  five  lectures  on  children's 
literature.  Miss  Anna  May  Price,  or- 
ganizer of  the  Illinois  Library  extension 
commission,  will  also  give  instruction 
on  topics  related  to  library  extension 
and  organization. 

Ontario 

The  Minister  of  Education  of  Ontario 
has  authorized  a  summer  school  for  li- 
brarians at  the  library  building.  Univers- 
ity of  Toronto.  B.  Mabel  Dunham, 
Winifred  G.  Bamsted  and  Patricia 
Speerman  will  be  the  instructors. 
Courses  of  lectures  and  addresses  will 
also  be  provided  by  well  known  experts. 
The  school  will  be  absolutely  free.  AH 
necessary  books  and  supplies  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Education, 
free  of  charge.  Students  residing  in 
Ontario  will  be  provided  with  free  trans- 
portation to  and  from  place  of  resi- 
dence to  Toronto,  by  the  Department. 
Walter  R.  Nursey,  inspector  of  public 
libraries,  will  supervise  all  the  arrange- 
ments. 


Denver    Public    Library    and    Civil 
Service 

The  Denver  public  library,  which, 
with  all  municipal  activities,  went  under 
civil  service  a  year  ago,  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  classification  and 
given  a  separate  class.  The  civil  service 
commission  has  made  provision  without 
violating  the  civil  service  law  for  the 
examination  for  library  service  to  be  set 
by  the  library  and  to  be  carried  out  under 
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its  direction.  The  commission  has  also 
agreed  that  all  candidates  for  this  ex- 
amination must  first  be  passed  on  favor- 
ably by  the  library  commission  in  order 
to  qualify  for  examination.  In  case  the 
library  commission  cannot  fill  positions 
in  the  public  library  from  the  list  of 
local  candidates,  the  commission  has  also 
agreed  that  the  library  shall  have  the 
liberty  of  filling  such  positions  by  those 
outside  of  the  city  or  state.  The  Denver 
public  library  has  recently  classified  its 
service. 


The  New  Quarters  of  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library 

The  Los  Angeles  public  library  opened 
on  June  1,  in  new  quarters  in  a  modern 
office  building  recently  completed  at 
Fifth  St.  and  Broadway,  in  the  shop- 
ping and  business  center  of  the  city. 
While  a  central,  independent  library 
building  is  stilt  to  be  achieved,  the  pres- 
ent removal  gives  the  library  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  quarters  especial- 
ly designed  for  library  service,  and  af- 
fording convenient  and  satisfactory 
facilities  for  both  the  public  and  the 
staff. ' 

The  three  upper  floors  of  the  build- 
ing are  devoted  to  the  library,  with  the 
administrative  and  business  departments 
grouped,  so  far  as  possible,  on  the  low- 
est floor,  the  seventh.  Here  are  the  of- 
fices of  the  librarian  and  assistant  h- 
brarian,  the  order,  cataloging,  receiving 
and  branch  department  rooms,  and  two 
public  departments  —  the  children's 
room,  on  a  corner,  light  and  pleasing; 
and  the  lai^e  newspaper  and  magazine 
reading  room.  The  eighth  floor  is  given 
entirely  to  the  circulation  and  reference 
departments,  which  include  also  part  of 
the  ninth,  as  a  mezzanine  floor.  The 
circulation  room,  fitted  with  much  new 
equipment,  and  illuminated  from  above 
by  a  lat^e  skylight,  is  attractive  and 
commodious.  The  central  delivery  desk, 
at  entrance,  is  the  dominating  feature; 
facing  it  is  an  information  desk,  and 
ranged  about  the  sides,  under  the  mez- 


zanine, the  entire  circulating  collection 
is  available  on  open  shelves.  On  the 
mezzanine  floor,  reached  by  side  stair- 
ways, are  installed  the  various  special 
departments,  each  in  chai^  of  a  refer- 
ence librarian;  of  these  departments, 
three — sociology,  industry,  and  art  and 
music^are  now  newly  established. 
From  the  circulation  department  a  broad 
doorway  opens  into  the  large  reference 
room,  extending  along  the  Broadway 
frontage,  with  many  windows,  pleasant 
and  well  arranged;  a  teachers'  depart- 
ment adjacent  gives  opportunity  for 
special  study  and  reference  work.  Close 
oversight  of  all  users  is  possible,  as  the 
only  dutside  access  to  both  reference 
and  circulation  departments  is  through 
the  turnstile  and  automatic  gates  in- 
stalled on  ■  either  side  of  the  delivery 
desk. 

On  the  ninth  floor  are  the  workrooms 
of  the  library  bindery  company,  which 
ig  unt^er  a  five-year  contract  to  do  the 
Ibrary's  binding;  and  a  lecture  room  for 
the  use  of  the  library  training  class,  or 
speciatL  assembly  purposes.  Excellent 
provision  is  made  for  staff  kitchen  and 
lunch -room,  and  for  an  attractive  staff 
rest  room,  and  there  are  storage  rooms 
on  different  floors.  Two  library  eleva- 
tors give  an  exclusive  express  service. 

The  process  of  removal  occupied  the 
week  of  May  25-30,  during  which  time 
the  library,  in  the  old  Hamburger  quar- 
ters, was -closed  to  the  public;  with  holi- 
days in  addition,  eight  days  were  avail- 
able for  the  moving.  The  method  fol- 
lowed was  similar  to  that  employed  in 
moving  the  New  York  public  library; 
plans  were  drawn  locating  every  article 
in  the  new  quarters,  and  as  it  was  moved 
each  article  was  labelled  in  accordance 
with  the  plan;  all  shelves  also  were  des- 
ignated in  a  definite  manner  and  the 
boxes  of  books  labelled  to  correspond 
before  leaving  the  Hamburger  building. 
During  June  1,  the  first  day  of  service 
in  the  new  quarters,  the  library  was 
overwhelmed  by  an  attendance  of  20,000 
persons,  all  eager  to  resume  the  book 
service  interrupted  by  the  week's  clos- 
ing. H.  E.  H. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

A  valuable  collection  which  Harvard 
university  has  recently  acquired  com- 
prises about  2600  volumes  of  Mormon 
literature.  The  collection  was  made  by 
E.  H.  Pierce  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  be- 
gan collecting  years  ago  and  has  con- 
tinued picking  up  rare  Mormon  items 
with  the  result  that  the  collection  is  one 
which  could  not  be  duplicated  and  is  in- 
valuable as  a  contribution  to  Western 
history. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  records  that 
23  per  cent  of  the  extension  work  for 
the  year  was  pushed  outside  the  cen- 
tral library.  This  includes  a  weekly  de- 
livery station,  opening  of  small  branch, 
and  taking  in  charge  of  the  high  school 
library.  The  total  circulation  was  141,- 
806  v.,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  New 
cards  were  applied  for  by  2,373  patrons. 
There  were  18,816  persons  using  the 
library  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The 
expenditures  were  $19,970. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Salem,  Mass.,  records  as  the 
most  important  event  of  1913  the  open- 
ing of  the  south  branch  of  the  library 
building,  which  with  site  and  furniture 
cost  $20,800. 

The  circulation  for  1913  was  134,767 
v.,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  The  fiction  per  cent  has 
decreased  from  80  to  75  per  cent.  Two 
more  branch  buildings  are  needed  to  re- 
place delivery  and  deposit  stations  now 
in  school  houses. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Worcester,  Mass.,  records  a 
total  circulation  of  466,339  v.,  with  200,- 
934  books  on  the  shelves.  The  municipal 
appropriation  was  $47,500;  the  total  re- 
ceipts, $61,299.  Expenditures:  books, 
$11,138;  periodicals,  $1,748;  binding, 
$4,095;  administration,  $31,908. 

As  the  nucleus  of  an  intermediate  li- 
brary, a  collection  of  about  700  books 
suitable  for  students  of  high  school  age 
has  been  placed  in  the  waiting  room.  The 
technical  reading  room  for  artisans  and 
apprentices   is  one  of   the  expectations 


when  the  present  congested  situation 
shall  be  relieved  by  a  new  building. 

A  modified  accession  book  has  been 
restored  after  the  abolition  of  this  rec- 
ord had  been  attempted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary, Somervitle,  Mass.,  for  1913  is 
concerned  with  the  usual  matters  of  re- 
port and  also  the  completion  of  a  new 
and  well  equipped  central  building  whose 
floor  plans  will  bear  most  careful  study 
for  economy  of  construction  and  admin- 
istration, and  for  architectural  dignity. 

Into  this  building  the  main  collection 
was  moved  during  the  holidays.  In 
preparation  for  this  change  a  selection 
for  the  new  book  room  of  about  40,000 
volumes  from  100,000  has  been  made, 
and  three-fifths  of  them  recataloged. 

The  number  of  borrowers  registered 
having  reached  35.000  in  1912,  the  re- 
registration  then  begun  shows  11,175 
persons  reregistered  of  the  18,000  ac- 
tually using  the  library  during  the  year. 
One  in  every  five  of  the  80,000  popula- 
tion is  a  user  of  the  library. 

The  total  circulation  of  555,934  rep- 
resents a  per  capita  circulation  of  6.9. 
This  regular  and  special  work  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  total  staff  of  33  full 
time  persons  and  a  dozen  on  part  time 
at  the  central  building,  and  three 
branches  which  are  only  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  central  and  each  other. 
There  were  8,761  added  and  7,222  with- 
drawn, making  a  net  total  of  109.236. 
Expenditures  for  printed  matter  $11,- 
814,  and  for  services  $21,822. 

The  School  committee  has  elected  a 
member  of  the  library  reference  staff  to 
its  teaching  force  as  high  school  librarian 
and  pays  half  her  salary,  half  of  her 
time  being  spent  in  the  high  school  build- 
ing and  half  in  the  adjoining  central 
library. 

Central  Atlantic 

Olla  B.  Ayres,  Drexel,  '10,  has  been 
appointed  head  cataloger  of  the  library 
of  Cornell  university, 

Elizabeth  L.  Kessler,  Drexel.  '13,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  at  Edgewater,  N.  J. 
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Agnes  W.  Schultze,  Drexel,  '14,  will 
become  reference  assistant  in  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Maud  I.  Stull,  Drexel  '14,  has  been 
appointed  branch  assistant  in  the  New 
York  public  library. 

Florence  B.  Custer,  Drexel,  '07,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Passyunk 
branch  of  the  Free  library  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Laura  E.  Hanson,  Drexel,  '97,  has 
taken  the  position  of  head  cataloger  in 
the  library  of  the  College  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  Philadelphia. 

Julia  A.  Hopkins  will  go  to  the  Brook- 
lyn public  library  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  training  class  which  is  to  be  organ- 
ized in  September, 

Katherine  E.  Hunt,  Drexel,  '07,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  catalt^ 
department  of  the  Free  library  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mary  R,  Lingenfelter,  Drexel,  '14, 
will  take  a  position  September  1  as 
assistant  in  the  catalog  department  of 
the  Free  library  of  Philadelphia. 

A  collection  of  about  15,000  manu- 
scripts, believed  to  be  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  historical  papers  from  one 
family  in  the  world,  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
TTiey  cover  a  period  of  400  years,  and 
include  letters  from  kings,  queens,  land 
grants,  political  effusions,  papal  bulls 
and  personal  expressions  regarding 
world  movements.  The  papers  relate  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  noted  noble 
family,  the  Ar;genteau. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Osterhout  free  library  records  a  circula- 
tion of  140,308.  Number  of  volumes  in 
the  library,  45,157.  Additions,  2,784. 
The  library  was  represented  at  the  In- 
dustrial exhibit  by  a  collection  of  books 
for  adult  readers  and  children ;  a  rack 
for  periodicals,  views  of  the  library  and 
other  bulletins.  A  pamphlet  giving  the 
history  of  the  library  and  its  work  was 
distributed.  Two  members  of  the  stafE 
were  in  attendance  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.       The  exhibit  lasted   for  one 


week.  The  library  was  open  on  Sun- 
days during  the  year  for  readers  only. 
The  attendance  has  been  good. 

Troy  public  library,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  re- 
ports for  1913  the  largest  circulation, 
103,267  volumes,  in  the  history  of  the 
library.  The  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  children's  department  is  seventeen, 
this  owing  in  part  to  the  distribution  in 
the  public  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year 
of  lists  of  reading  required  in  the  next 
grade,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth. 
Cards  were  also  distributed  on  which 
the  books  read  were  to  be  recorded,  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools  authorized 
the  teachers  to  give  credit  for  reading 
done  during  the  summer.  A  branch  li- 
brary was  maintained  at  one  of  the  play- 
grounds during  the  season. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 
youngest  member  in  the  library  family 
of  the  twenty-five  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States,  records  a  circulation  for 
home  use  of  274,372  v.,  with  38,321  v. 
in  stock.  This  library  is  serving  the  city 
through  branches.  The  various  distrib- 
uting stations  among  the  schools  rank 
largely.  The  library  has  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  various  municipal  ex- 
hibits, particularly  the  child  welfare  ex- 
hibit. Two  charts  exhibited  are  repro- 
duced in  the  report.  They  deal  with 
the  hobbies  of  933  boys  and  what  1,500 
school  children  did  between  Friday  and 
the  following  Monday.  In  both  cases 
reading  claims  the  largest  percentage  of 
time. 

The  report  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Institute  free  library  for  the  year  ending 
February  28,  1914,  states  that  owing  to 
lack  of  funds  and  for  other  reasons 
three  distributing  stations  were  dropped 
during  the  year.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
total  circulation  of  249,178  shows  an 
increase  of  1,514.  The  number  of  bor- 
rowers at  the  end  of  the  year  was  15,- 
541,  an  increase  of  274. 

On  January  1  the  library  started  the 
plan  of  delivering  books  by  messenger 
at  an  expense  to  the  borrower  of  5c 
a    volume.      This    was    made    possible 
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through  the  cooperation  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company. 

The  report  contains  a  strong  plea  for 
a  new  building  as  one  of  the  most  crying 
needs  of  the  city. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library. 
Elizabeth,  N,  J.,  shows  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent  for  the  year  in  the  home 
use  of  books.  The  194,438  books  cir- 
culated make  a  per  capita  rate  of  2.6. 
Exclusive  of  government  documents,  the 
library  has  37,226,  27,413  of  which  have 
been  added  since  January  1,  1910.  The 
Liberty  Square  branch  was  opened  dur- 
ing the  year.  At  the  request  of  the 
Playground  commission,  libraries  were 
maintained  at  three  playgrounds  during 
the  summer,  but  the  results  did  not  jus- 
tify the  effort  and  outlay.  The  library 
took  part  in  a  local  industrial  exhibit 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  A  col- 
lection of  mounted  pictures  for  circula- 
tion was  started  as  an  experiment  in 
October  and  the  use  so  far  made  of  it 
is  embarrassingly  gratifying. 
Central. 

Gretta  M.  Smith,  Drexel,  '14,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  assistant  in  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Leonore  A.  Tafel,  Drexel  '14,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Public 
library  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

There  will  be  17  additional  branches 
of  the  Chicago  public  library  opened 
the  coming  year.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  also  to  establish  a  new  de- 
partment of  music  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  main  building. 

Gertrude  Cobb,  since  1912  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  Janesvilte,  Wis., 
has  resigned.  She  will  be  succeeded  by 
Mary  Egan,  a  gradaute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  library 
school,  who  has  been  in  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Marshfield. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Decatur,  111.,  records  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  on  the  shelves  as  34,728 ; 
1,850  of  which  were  added  during  the 
year.  The  circulation  was  110,298  v., 
of   which   31^2   were   from  the  chil- 


dren's room  and  6,646  through  the 
school  collections. 

Charles  E.  Rush,  assisted  by  his  wife, 
presented  the  greatest  number  of  an- 
swers to  illustrative  proverbs  running  in 
a  paper  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  thereby  se- 
curing as  a  prize  a  $750  Maxwell  auto- 
mobile. Mr  Rush  is  quoted  as  sayit^ 
that  he  had  to  choose  between  keeping 
the  auto  and  his  two  babies,  and  he  nat- 
urally chose  the  latter. 

Mrs  Louise  K.  Rose,  since  1902  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Qin- 
ton,  111.,  died  suddenly  at  her  home  in 
that  city  May  23.  Mrs  Rose  had  at- 
tended a  number  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Illinois  library  association,  and  was  al- 
ways interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  She  was  interested  in  literary- 
work  of  all  kinds,  and  kept  the  standard 
of  material  in  her  library  at  a  h^h 
mark. 

W.  E.  Jillson,  for  a  considerable  time 
librarian  of  Doane  college,  Crete,  Neb., 
at  present  librarian  of  Ripon  collie, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  after  a  year  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin library  school,  offered,  the  past  year, 
a  course  in  library  methods,  planned  to 
furnish  hbrarians  for  high  schools,  pre- 
pare students  for  library  schools  and  to 
fit  assistants  for  the  Ripon  college  li- 
brary. 

The  eligible  list  of  employes  for  the 
State  libraries  of  Illinois  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  State  civil  service  commis- 
sion. On  the  list  are  the  following 
names: 

Carrie  C.  Patton,  Urbana;  Fanny  A. 
Noyes,  Evanston;  Lois  A.  Johnstone, 
Springfield;  Winnifred  E,  Fehrenkamp, 
Champaign;  Mattie  A.  Skogh,  Moline; 
L,  Ruth  French,  Musk^on,  Mich.; 
Lueva  Montgomery,  Wheaton ;  Ger- 
trude H.  Andrews,  Normal;  Fannie 
Dudgeon,  Oak  Park;  Dorothy  Myers, 
Springfield;  Lillian  Haverhill,  Nonnal; 
Ruth  L.  Montgomery,  Decatur,  and 
Alice  A.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Ind. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Evansville,  Ind,,  has  been 
issued.  The  Public  library  as  such  was 
opened  formally,  January  I,  1913.    The 
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first  year  5,334  borrowers  were  regis- 
tered and  the  circulation  for  home  use 
was  79,976  v.,  of  which  41,851  were  ju- 
venile. Of  this  the  fiction  was  41.3  per 
cent. 

The  Public  library  started  out  with 
two  new  buildings,  well  equipped,  and 
with  small  but  well  balanced  collections 
of  books.  The  work  with  the  children 
in  the  schools  has  given  most  gratifying 
results.  Substations  of  the  library  have 
been  placed  in  several  of  the  outstand- 
ing buildings.  There  were  4,480  v. 
added  during  the  year. 

A  gift  of  $10,000  was  received  from 
Mr  Carnegie  for  a  branch  building. 
Lectures  were  held  frequently  during  the 
year  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  both  build- 
ings. Exhibits  also  added  interest 
throughout  the  year. 
South 

Mai^aret  Forgeus,  Drexel  '06,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  Meredith 
college,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Margaret  Little,  of  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  library,  has  been  appointed 
children's  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Houston,  Tex. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Houston,  Tex.,  shows  the  re- 
ceipts to  be  $10,103 ;  expenditures. 
$9,522,  There  were  117,848  v.  issued 
for  home  use.  Of  these,  11,850  v.  were 
circulated  through  the  various  distribut- 
ing agencies  throughout  the  city.  The 
number  of  books  on  the  shelves  is  39,369. 
There  are  17,203  active  card  holders. 
The  books  are  carried  throughout  the 
city  by  12  distributing  stations. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Dallas,  Tex.,  records  41,666  v. 
on  the  shelves,  of  which  4,582  were 
added  durii^  the  past  year.  Many  of 
these  are  in  foreign  languages,  which 
have  been  gratefully  received  by  aliens 
and  in  which  there  was  an  increase  of 
250  per  cent  in  circulation.  The  total 
circulation  was  102,123.  Non-fiction 
per  cent  of  home  circulation,  26.6. 

The  Ibrary  serves  the  county  within 
a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  postof- 
fice.     The    registrations    for    the    year 


numbered  3,755.  Number  of  live  cards, 
15,321.  Receipts  for  the  year,  $17,712; 
expenditures,  $16,986.  Of  this  amount, 
$6,107  was  for  salaries;  books,  $3,322; 
periodicals,  $353;  binding,  $810. 
West 

John  F.  Davies,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  library  work  in  Montana,  has 
been  made  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
brary at  Butte. 

The  degree  of  Litt.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  Chalmers  Hadley,  with  others,  by 
the  University  of  Denver  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

Willis  H.  Kerr,  to  whom  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  Bellevue  college  in 
Nebraska,  has  declined  the  position,  pre- 
ferring to  continue  in  library  work,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  inducements 
made  by  the  Board  of  directors  of  the 
Kansas  state  normal  school. 

The  third  training  class  conducted  in 
the  Denver  public  library  has  just  fin- 
ished its  work.  There  were  37 
applicants  for  entrance.  All  but  15 
candidates  were  declared  ineligible  on 
account  of  insufficient  education  or  per- 
sonal qualifications.  A  competitive  ex- 
amination selected  eight  to  form  the 
class.  The  course  of  instruction  covererd 
the  various  divisions  of  library  economy 
necessary  for  library  work,  and  during 
the  eight  months  in  which  instruction 
was  given  the  members  were  assigned 
for  practice  work  five  afternoons  a  week. 
Rena  Reese,  librarian's  assistant,  was 
in  chaise  of  the  course. 

The  first  report  of  the  reorganized 
Colorado  state  library  commission,  which 
had  been  inactive  for  several  years,  has 
been  issued.  No  funds  are  available  for 
any  work,  so  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission have  done  all  the  voluntary  work 
possible.  The  library  commission  co- 
operated with  the  Colorado  civil  service 
commission  in  the  preparation  of  exami- 
nation questions  for  library  positions 
under  civil  service  in  Colorado.  The 
questions  were  prepared,  assistance  was 
given  in  conducting  examinations,  and 
the  papers  were  corrected  by  the  com- 
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,  and  the  secretary  of  the  civil 
service  commission. 

A  questionaire  asking  for  information 
regarding  the  work  of  public  libraries, 
sent  out  by  the  commission,  shows  there 
are  between  forty  and  fifty  in  the  state. 
Considerable  work  in  library  organiza- 
tion and  reorganization  has  been  done  in 
various  parts.  At  their  own  expense  the 
members  of  the  commission  have  visited 
20  public  libraries.  Close  coopera- 
tion has  been  made  with  the  Colorado 
library  association.  Two  exhibits  of 
books  have  been  made  at  conventions. 

The  members  of  the  Colorado  library 
commission  are :  Chalmers  Hadley,  Den- 
ver, president ;  Charlotte  A.  Baker.  Fort 
Collins,  secretary;  C.  Henry  Smith,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado;  Albert  F.  Carter, 
State  teachers'  college;  Lucy  W,  Baker, 
Colorado  Springs. 

Pacific  Coast 

David  R.  Moore,  for  20  years  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library  of  Berkeley, 
Ca!.,  died  in  May.  The  vacancy  has  not 
yet  been  filled. 

Mrs  Julia  G.  Babcock,  formerly  at 
the  Kem  County  library,  Bakersfield, 
Cat.,  has  been  named  librarian  of  Yolo 
County,' Cal.  She  succeeds  Stella  Hunt- 
ington, who  resigned  to  take  a  similar 
position  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Mrs  James  A.  Hays,  for  a  number  of 
years  well  known  as  reference  librarian 
of  the  Wisconsin  historical  society  when 
she  was  Miss  Frances  E.  Baker,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  library 
board  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Salem,  Ore.,  records  the  first 
year  in  the  new  building.  The  circula- 
tion was  48,409  v..  not  including  the 
school  circulation.  The  high  school  cir- 
culation was  7,757  and  the  grades  13,548 
v.,  a  total  of  69,714  v.  for  the  entire 
been  supported  by  special  collections 
from  the  state  library.  A  school  li- 
brarian has  been  employed  by  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  library  board  and 
the  school.    The  lecture  course  has  been 


well   supported.     The  receipts   for   the 
year  were  $5,139;  expenditures,  $4,839. 

Cauda 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary, Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada, 
shows  a  total  circulation  for  the  year 
1913  of  75,446,  with  11,409  books  on  the 
shelves  and  4,045  borrowers.  The  spe- 
cial features  of  the  work  of  this  library 
during  the  year  have  been:  The  inau- 
guration of  a  "children's  story  hour." 
the  fixing  of  regulations  to  govern  appli- 
cants for  positions  on  the  staff,  and  a 
standard  scale  of  salaries.  A  new  policy 
was  inaugurated  by  the  erection  of  two 
branch  libraries  in  outlying  parts  of  the 
city.  These  buildings  exemplify  a  some- 
what novel  departure  in  that  they  are 
substantial  frame  buildings  of  standard 
size,  namely,  18  feet  by  45  feet,  and 
built  with  the  special  intention  of  being 
moved  to  new  districts  when  the  density 
of  population  in  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  now  situated  warrants  the  con- 
struction of  larger  and  more  permanent 
edifices.  These  buildings  are  placed  on 
concrete  foundations  containing  furnace 
room,  etc.,  and  provide  excellent  reading 
rooms  and  stack  rooms  and  accommoda- 
tion for  the  official  in  charge.  They 
cost  equipped  about  $3,000  each. 
Foreign 

The  Stadtische  Zentralbibliothek  (city 
centra!  library),  Dresden,  Germany,  has 
published  its  third  annual  report  (1912). 
At  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  32,697 
volumes,  more  than  5.000  of  them  added 
during  the  year.  The  total  circulatoin 
exceeded  350,000  volumes. 

Bogsamlingsbladet,  Copenhagen, 
March.  1914,  contains  an  article  on  the 
subject  catalog  by  Th.  Dossing,  and  also 
a  list  of  Northern  writings  on  the  his- 
tory of  books  compiled  by  Vilhelm 
Grundtvig. 


A  curious  gift  for  a  public  library 
was  the  shell  of  a  turtle  which  had 
weighed  350  pounds  when  caught;  also 
an  alligator  gar  measuring  5  feet  11 
inches,  weighing  75  pounds. 
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Competitors  to  Books 

Richard   B.  Gardner, 

PnblWtert'    Co-operative    Bureau    of    New 

York.* 

Books!  What  inspiration  the  mere 
mention  of  them  brings  to  us  who  love 
them!  As  Beecher  says:  "Silent,  they 
sound  again  all  the  notes  of  time;  mo- 
tionless, they  repeat  the  strife  of  ages; 
without  heart,  they  throb  with  al!  the 
emotions  that  have  filled  the  noblest  and 
the  meanest  souls!" 

Can  anything  give  to  us  what  BOOKS 
give?  And  for  the  little  we  give  in  re- 
turn? Can  anything  be,  in  turn,  so  in- 
teresting, so  educative,  so  stimulating  to 
accomplishment,  and  so  up-lifting?  Can 
anything  be  more  entertaining,  more 
sympathetic,  more  friendly?  And  if  we 
answer,  as  every  true  lover  of  books  will 
answer  "NO,"  then  is  not  the  title  of 
this  paper  something  of  an  anomaly? 
Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  competi- 
tors to  books? 

The  answer  is  that  fewer  books, 
poorer  books,  are  read  in  this  country, 
despite  our  great  and  growing  popula- 
tion, than  in  many  of  the  very  much 
smaller  countries  abroad.  England  and 
Germany,  for  instance,  far  surpass  us. 
not  alone  in  the  quantity  but  the  quality 
of  their  reading.  Here  many  diverting 
things,  ephemeral  enough  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  but  constantly  being  added  to 
and  new  sensations  found,  have  tended 
to  take  people  away  from  books.  The 
abounding  craze  for  moving  pictures ;  a 
more  general  indulgence  by  young  and 
old  in  outdoor  sports;  the  effervescent 

•Address  presented  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  library 
associations.  Menominee-Marinette.  Aug. 
1914. 


popularity  of  the  cheaper  sensational 
class  of  magazines ;  the  growth  of  the 
modem,  if  not  model,  apartment  where 
space  for  books  cannot  be  even  thought 
of;  the  omnivorous  reading  of  news- 
papers ;  the  increasing  tendency  to  "over 
Sunday"  automobiling,  "week-end"  par- 
ties, etc. — all  these,  individually  or  in 
combination,  have  had  an  effect,  a  seri- 
ous effect,  in  lessening  the  reading  habit. 

Competitors  to  books?  Very  real  and 
active  competitors,  that  have  made  our 
people  less  and  less  readers  of  serious 
books,  and  by  so  doing  are  menacing 
American  education  and  culture,  and  the 
mental,  moral  and  social  betterment  that 
is  acquired  only  through  reading. 

Such  a  condition  demands  careful  in- 
vestigation, analysis,  remedy.  That  is 
the  province  and  work  of  The  Publish- 
ers' Co-operative  Bureau,  formed  in 
New  York  just  a  year  ago  today  by 
twenty-three  prominent  American  pub- 
lishers to  provide,  so  to  speak,  a  "clear- 
ing house'  through  which  the  publicity 
and  market  problems  of  its  members 
might  be  studied,  bookselling  conditions 
and  facilities  bettered,  library  coopera- 
tion developed,  and  a  wider  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  general  reading 
public  stimulated. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  wholly 
promotive  and  educational.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  making  or  setting 
of  dealers'  prices;  it  has  everything  to 
do  with  getting  books  better  known  and 
better  distributed  and  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  them. 

Through  stimulative,  constructive 
work  it  aims  to  develop  an  increased 
interest  in  books  throughout  the  country ; 
to  foster  a  better  and  more  thoughtful 
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reading  of  books ;  to  bring  about  a 
broader  information  and  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  books ; 
to  urge  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
home  circle  reading  and  the  building  up, 
book  by  book  if  need  be,  of  the  home 
library ;  to  facilitate  the  better  and  wider 
distribution  and  supplying  of  books  and 
thus  make  possible  opportunities  to  see 
and  carefully  examine  them  before  buy- 
ing, and  finally  to  bring  people  generally 
to  a  realization  that  not  only  are  books  a 
desirable  factor  in  their  pleasures  and 
entertainment  but  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  well  informed,  intellectual  and 
cultured  living. 

In  brief,  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  are 
aimed  to  create  an  appetite  that  can  be 
satisfied  only  by  the  possession  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  books. 

What  are  we  doing  to  create  that 
appetite,  and  how  are  we  doing  it? 

First  of  all  has  been  the  effort  made 
among  ourselves  and  with  our  authors 
to  produce  not  only  fewer  but  better 
books.  There  is  unquestionably  a  neces- 
sity for  this  in  present  day  publishing. 

The  second  step  has  been  with  the 
bookseller,  the  man  to  whom  the  still- 
buyer  of  books  goes  for  the  volumes  he 
wants  and  gets  them — or  doesn't  get 
them.  Selling  talks  have  been  given 
before  booksellers'  associations.  A  de- 
partment of  "Selling  Helps"  has  been 
established,  wherein  certain  arrange- 
ments of  stock,  window  displays,  adver- 
tising, plans  of  developing  new  readers 
from  among  the  many  potential  ones  in 
each  community,  etc.,  that  have  been 
tried  out  and  found  by  actual  experi- 
ence to  be  successful  in  increasing  sales 
and  expanding  markets,  are  described. 
Surveys  of  book-selling  conditions  have 
been  made  in  a  number  of  towns,  book- 
sellers, librarians,  newspapers,  civic,  art 
and  literary  organizations,  clergymen, 
teachers  and  people  prominent  in  public 
affairs  generally,  have  been  visited,  their 
good  will  gained  and  their  cooperation 
assured.  Follow-up  letters,  each  carry- 
ing some  one  definite  and  specific  sug- 
gestion, are  keeping  this  interest  alive 
and  active.  A  recent  advertising  cam- 
paign carried  on  by  the  Bureau  devel- 


oped the  startling  information  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  would-be  read- 
ers could  not  get  from  their  booksellers 
the  books  they  wanted  when  they  wanted 
them.  We  are  planning,  with  the  help 
of  the  bookseller,  to  remedy  such  condi- 
tions. It  is  Utopian,  perhaps,  but  we 
hope  eventually  to  see  in  this  country 
books  as  easily  purchasable  as  are  a 
thousand  and  one  other  advertised  com- 
modities not  nearly  so  essential  to  our 
welfare  but  which  nevertheless  can  be 
obtained  readily  in  almost  any  cross- 
roads store. 

We  are  urging  the  beautifying  of  the 
book  stores,  more  complete  and  com- 
prehensive stocks,  better  store  and  win- 
dow displays,  intelligent  and  willing 
clerks,  timely  advertising,  and,  at  all 
times,  cooperation — ^:ooperation  with 
the  local  librarian,  with  other  booksell- 
ers, with  the  papers  and  the  prominent 
people  of  the  town.  And  results  are 
coming. 

The  next  step  has  been  with  the  pub- 
lic. New  Books,  a  little  publication  in 
which  each  publisher  represented  de- 
scribes, without  adjectives  or  "word 
painting,"  his  two  best  books  of  the 
month,  is  sent  gratis  each  month  to  a 
mailing  list  of  nearly  40,000,  This  has 
proven  productive  of  a  largely  increased 
demand  for  really  worth-while  books. 

Eleven  cities  and  towns,  with  their 
outlying  districts,  have  been  covered  in 
a  27-weeks'  period.  Nearly  41,000  peo- 
ple have  seen  the  "Better  books  of  a 
year,"  Over  3,400  prepared  lists  of 
books  of  especial  interest  to  them — these 
lists  ranging  from  one  to  twenty -two 
books  each.  Many  sales  were  made,  the 
customer  being  directed  to  the  local 
bookseller.  Without  exception,  the  ex- 
hibits have  been  held  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  civic  oi^nizations,  art  and  liter- 
ary clubs,  women's  clubs,  libraries,  news- 
papers and  booksellers.  The  results  from 
every  standpoint  have  been  good.  Book- 
sellers have  been  helped  and  have  been 
shown  how  to  help  themselves.  A  feel- 
ing of  kinship  has  been  developed 
among  the  institutions  looking  to  books. 
The  public  has  been  made  to  know,  to 
better  appreciate,  and  to  want  books. 
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How  the  Iribrary  of  Congress  Serves 

the  People 

Wm.    Warner    Bishop,    superintendent    of 

reading  room.  Library  of  Congress 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  great 
and  pressing  duty  to  perform  in  Wash- 
ington in  its  service  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and,  more  particularly  to 
Congress.  It  is  further  busily  engaged 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  scholars  resi- 
dent in  Washington  or  resorting  thereto 
for  more  or  less  lengthy  periods.  In 
the  midst  of  these  multiform  and  stren- 
uous activities — for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  a  very  busy  place — how  may  it 
serve  the  people  of  the  country  as  a 
whole?  To  what  extent  may  it  help  the 
individual  reader  and  the  individual 
library?    And  how  is  this  to  be  done? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress serves  the  people  by  the  mere  fact 
of  its  being.  It  is,  we  may  say  with  all 
modesty,  the  lai^st  library  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  best  known  throughout  the 
land.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  put  up  a  magnificent  palace 
and  has  gathered  in  it  over  two  million 
volumes  is  of  itself  no  smalt  matter  to 
librarians.  It  is  a  recognition  of  our 
profession  and  its  importance  which  can 
not  but  react  helpfully  on  every  librarian 
in  the  country.  Each  librarian  shares  in 
the  dignity  and  honor  which  the  crea- 
tion, the  growth,  the  maintenance  of 
this  noble  library  imply.  The  attitude 
of  the  whole  people  toward  libraries  can 
not  but  be  to  some  extent  influenced  by 
the  very  fact  of  generous  recognition  of 
their  value  and  importance  by  the  na- 
tional government. 

For  the  people  of  the  United  States 
come  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Last 
year  there  were  over  888,000  who  came 
inside  the  building.  Probably  over 
500,000  of  these  were  not  residents  of 
Washington.  Some  of  them  were  but 
passing  tourists — some  were  scholars 
who  came  to  study  rare  manuscripts  or 
maps — some  were  college  students  who 
came  away  with  a  renewed  sense  of 
what  a  library  is — and  the  pride  in  what 


their  library  is.  For  it  is  theirs,  and  the 
sense  of  ownership  is  strong  on  the  part 
of  the  average  American  visiting  Wash- 
ington, May  it  never  be  less!  When 
the  American  citizen  gets  to  thinking  of 
the  government  as  something  foreign 
to  himself,  our  democracy  will  have 
suffered  a  radical  and  unwholesome 
change.  The  nation's  library,  then,  is 
of  some  service  to  the  library  profes- 
sion and  to  the  country  by  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  the  nation's  library.  Its 
books,  its  music,  its  maps,  its  great  col- 
lections of  prints  and  photc^^phs,  its 
priceless  papers  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Madison,  Van  Buren,  Jack- 
son, Polk,  Johnson,  and  other  public 
men,  belong  to  us  all. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  some 
peculiar  duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
fact  that  it  contains  the  office  of  copy- 
right registration  and  receives  the  com- 
pulsory deposits  of  copyrighted  articles 
gives  it  a  unique  place  among  American 
libraries.  These  deposits  and  their  bulk 
impose  certain  duties  on  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  do  not  fall  upon  the 
ordinary  library — the  maintenance  and 
rounding  out  of  the  music  and  prints 
collections  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  the  size  and  scope  of  the  copyright 
deposits  is,  for  example,  one  of  the 
duties.  Its  direct  relations  with  Con- 
gress impose  on  it  a  task  of  preparing 
bibliographies  on  topics  of  current  in- 
terest in  Congress.  These  printed  lists 
represent  but  a  small  portion  of  the  out- 
put of  the  Btblit^raphy  division,  which 
makes  a  hundred  typewritten  lists  for 
one  it  prints.  These  typewritten  lists 
can  almost  always  be  lent  to  other  li- 
braries, and  frequently  they  can  be 
given  to  them.  Being  the  office  of  ex- 
change of  the  U.  S.  government  publi- 
cations for  those  of  foreign  govern- 
ments the  Library  has  necessarily  to 
handle  the  mass  of  in-coming  docu- 
ments— and  incidentally  to  increase  their 
number,  and  make  more  complete  the 
files.  That  division  published  as  a  part 
of  its  regular  work  the  Monthly  List  of 
State  Publications  which  is  most  help- 
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ful  to  all  libraries,  particularly  to  the 
state  libraries.  The  fact  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  contains  the  copy- 
right office  has  led  to  the  r^ular  pub- 
lication (three  times  a  week)  of  the 
Catalog  of  Copyright  Entries  which  is 
the  most  complete  record  of  the  press 
of  America,  and  which  deserves  the 
careful  study  of  both  biblit^aphers  and 
students  of  literary  history. 

The  Library  of  Congress  began  in  1899 
to  print  cards  for  copyrighted  books — 
you  all  know  the  result.  It  has  become 
the  central  cataloging  bureau  for  the 
United  States,  and  now  carries  a  stock 
of  over  forty  millions  copies  of  its  cards. 
This  is  another  unique  feature.  More- 
over, having  the  Government  print- 
ing office  at  hand,  through  the  liberality 
of  Congress  it  has  published  a  notable 
array  of  calendars,  special  catalogs, 
bibliographies,  and  texts.  These  are  all 
at  the  service  of  other  libraries  and  of 
individuals  for  trifling  sums.  These 
various  activities  distinguish  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  from  other  libraries 
— but  they  all  make  it  more  useful  to 
the  states. 

This  usefulness  is,  however,  rather 
indirect  than  direct  and  personal.  I 
have  thought  it  wise  to  mention  some 
of  these  peculiar  features  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  show  certain  channels 
of  helpfulness  which  are,  perhaps,  but 
partially  recognized,  and  incidentally  to 
let  you  know  that  we  have  duties  of  our 
own  which  absorb  most  of  our  time  and 
strength.  As  to  more  immediate  and 
personal  relations  of  service  we  may 
perhaps  state  briefly  what  we  already  do 
— and  then  what  we  unfortunately  can 
not  do. 

The  most  direct  service  wc  render  to 
persons  who  do  not  come  to  Washing- 
ton is  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  letter. 
These  are  already  very  numerous,  so 
much  so  as  to  prove  an  embarrassment 
at  times.  The  kind  of  questions  which 
the  Library  endeavors  to  answer  is  thus 
set  forth  in  the  "Rules  and  Practice" : 

A  service  to  the  Library  distinct  from 
that  involved  in  the  actual  loan  of  books  is 
that  performed  by  answer  to  inquiry 
through  correspondence.    The  character  of 


the  questions  whkh  the  Library  aaswers 
most  willingly   is  noted   below: 

1.  As  to  its  possession  of  a  particular  book. 

2.  As   to   the   existing   bibliographies   on   a 

particular  subject. 

3.  As  to  the  most  useful  existing  authori- 

ties on  a  particular  subject,  and  where 
they  may  be  available. 

4.  As  to  the  author  of  a  book  by  a  known 

title. 

5.  As  to  the  date,  price  and  probable  cost 

of  a  specific  book. 

6.  For  the  source  of  a  particular  quotation. 

if  ascertainable  for  ready  reference, 

7.  (If    not     requiring    elaborate    research) 

for  other  particular  facts  in  hbtory  or 
literature:  in  the  organization  or  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Government. 

8.  (Where  of  moderate  extent)  for  an  ex- 

tract    from     a     book    in    its    posses- 

We  were  formerly  obliged  to  decline 
to  make  copies  and  excerpts  because  we 
had  no  force  to  devote  to  this  work. 
The  photostat  now  enables  us  to  make 
photo-duplicates  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate.  Thus  the  whole  library  is  practi- 
cally at  the  service  of  anyone  who  cares 
to  pay  the  cost  of  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  a  desired  passage  of  a  boc4c 
or  manuscript.  Frequently  this  cost  is 
much  less  than  would  be  the  expense  of 
transportation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
need  of  making  the  copy  of  the  passage 
when  the  book  has  beat  received.  This 
process  is  particularly  useful  in  the  re- 
production of  maps,  charts,  statistical 
tables,  newspaper  articles,  and  prints. 
Is  a  man  interested  in  a  map  of  his  k>- 
cality  printed  a  century  or  so  ago?  For 
sixty-five  cents  he  can  get  a  copy  of  that 
map — for  which  the  Library  may  have 
paid  some  scores  of  dollars.  Does  the 
local  historical  society  wish  an  extract 
from  a  newspaper  in  our  files?  The 
same  trifling  simi  will  secure  it,  or  two 
passages  may  be  had  for  seventy-five 
cents,  and  so  on.  The  charges  are  nom- 
inal covering  only  the  actual  cost  of 
paper  and  operation  of  the  machine. 

The  inter-library  loan  is  another  di- 
rect service,  perhaps  the  most  useful 
and  tangible  of  all.  It  proceeds,  as  you 
all  know,  on  the  basis  of  end  -avoring  to 
meet  the  unusual  need  with  the  unusual 
book.  The  resources  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  freely  open  to  any  other 
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library  within  the  limits  which  have  been 
found  expedient  and  which  are  set  forth 
in  detail  in  the  "Memorandum"  govern- 
ing inter-library  loan.  We  have  ex- 
cepted very  few  classes  of  books  from 
the  service,  and  these  only  because  of 
definite  needs  of  our  own  service  in 
Washington.  We  do  not  refuse  to  lend 
magazines  or  transactions  of  societies. 
We  do  not  refuse  to  lend  a  book  because 
it  is  rare  or  valuable — indeed,  that  is 
just  the  sort  of  book  we  do  lend.  Of 
the  requests  which  are  not  filled  over 
eighty  per  cent  fail  because  we  do  not 
own  the  book  or  edition  desired.  We 
will  lend  to  the  small  library  as  freely 
as  to  the  large  one.  We  depend  on  the 
professional  attitude  and  judgment  of 
the  librarian  making  the  request  to  see 
that  the  book  is  properly  safe-guarded. 

But  there  are  certain  things  which, 
even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  ungracious, 
we  have  to  decline  to  do. 

We  can  not  imdertake  to  furnish 
books  for  everybody.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  bo<^  is  not  in  a  local  library  is 
no  warrant  for  suggesting  that  it  can 
be  secured  from  Washington.  Due  re- 
gard must  be  had  by  the  librarian  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  book  is  de- 
sired and  the  character  of  the  request. 
The  Library  of  Congress  lends  in  aid 
of  research  with  a  view  to  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  can  not 
lend  in  aid  of  mere  self-instruction  or 
recreative  reading,  laudable  as  both 
purposes  are- 

The  Library  of  Congress  can  not  un- 
dertake to  provide  (by  inter-library  loan 
or  otherwise)  information  in  any  sub- 
ject which  curious  persons  may  raise. 
As  previously  explained,  it  must  limit 
its  answers  to  correspondents  to  cer- 
tain restricted  fields.  So  far  as  ques- 
tions are  bibliographical  in  their  na- 
ture, we  are  glad  to  try  to  help.  But 
even  in  this  direction  there  are  neces- 
sarily physical  limits  to  our  powers,  to 
say  nothing  of  others.  To  give  a  con- 
crete case:  a  certain  man  sent  in  not 
long  ago  a  list  of  titles  covering  six 
le^l  cap  pages  closely  (and  illegibly) 
written,  and  asked  us  to  let  him  know 


all  the  editions  we  had  of  each  book, 
that  he  might  borrow  them  through  his 
home  library  at  his  convenience.  Obvi- 
ously we  could  not  detail  a  man  to  make 
a  search  of  this  nature,  in  justice  to 
our  current  work.  We  offered  to  turn 
the  matter  over  to  the  Card  section  and 
let  him  pay  for  printed  cards  plus  the 
cost  of  searching,  or  to  refer  him  to 
persons  outside  the  Library  staff  who 
make  a  business  of  such  work.  This 
is  hardly  a  typical  case,  but  we  are 
occasionally  obliged  to  say,  even  in  an- 
swer to  librarians,  that  we  are  unable 
to  undertake  to  supply  certain  informa- 
tion, because  of  the  work  involved. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  we  are 
unable  to  do  research  work  for  peo- 
ple at  a  distance.  When  an  inquiry  is 
pointed  and  definite,  we  do  try  to  an- 
swer it.  But  while  recognizing  to  the 
full  the  difficulties  which  wholly  inad- 
equate library  facilities  often  produce, 
it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  a  per- 
son at  the  other  side  of  the  continent 
should  expect  us  to  solve  his  knotty 
problems,  correct  his  misquotations,  and 
furnish  him  expert  bibliographic  aid. 
Certain  kinds  of  work,  in  other  words, 
can  not  be  done  away  from  a  large  li- 
brary. 

We  can  not  lend  our  reference  books 
just  because  they  are  needed  badly  by 
another  library.  Generally  we  have  but 
one  or  two  copies,  and  they  are  in  con- 
stant use  here.  Do  not,  however,  hesi- 
tate to  ask  for  reference  books.  When 
we  have  extra  copies  we  will  send  them, 
and  when  we  have  none  available,  we 
will  say  so  by  the  next  mail.  But  please 
understand  that  the  refusal  is  merely 
to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
one  of  policy.  If  we  can  supply  the 
need,  we  will. 

We  can  not  lend  new  novels  or  chea|) 
books.  A  great  many  libraries  ask  us 
to  send  them  books  which  they  can  buy 
for  a  dollar  or  a  little  more.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  these  be 
called  "unusual"  books.  They  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  inter-library  loan, 
as  anyone  will  see  on  reflection.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  we  are  asked 
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to  send  books  in  print,  at  a  cost  to  the 
borrower  greater  than  that  of  the  book 
itself.  We  do  not  ordinarily  send  out 
very  recent  books  which  can  be  bought 
easily.  But  we  do  send  such  books  in 
emergencies,  if  our  copies  can  be  spared. 

Finally,  to  end  this  unpleasant  list 
of  things  we  can  not  do,  we  can  not  lend 
genealogies,  local  histories,  and  newspa- 
pers. Genealogies  and  local  histories  are 
in  such  constant  demand  at  the  library 
that  we  can  not  send  them  away,  even 
when  we  have  extra  copies,  (We  some- 
times do  this  in  the  case  of  local  his- 
tories.) Newspapers  "form  part  of  a 
continuous  historical  record"  which  the 
library  has  a  duty  to  keep  intact. 

There  remains  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation costs.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  no  appropriation  from  which 
it  can  prepay  such  charges,  and  it  is  de- 
barred by  law  from  using  its  frank  in 
tJiis  sen,ice.  The  expense  rests,  there- 
fore, on  the  borrowing  library.  Under 
the  new  ruling  of  the  post  office  books 
are  admitted  to  the  parcels  post.  Within 
certain  limits  the  charge  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  express  companies.  Li- 
brarians desiring  to  borrow  can  remit 
stamps  in  advance  and  can,  of  course, 
return  the  books  by  post.  Beyond  these 
limits  books  are  still  sent  by  express 
more  cheaply  than  by  mail,  and  prob- 
ably more  safely. 

To  sum  up:  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  is  the  nation's  library,  stands 
ready  to  aid  your  constituencies  through 
your  good  offices  in  various  ways.  Its 
publications,  its  bibliographies,  its  cata- 
log cards  are  yours  for  the  asking  or 
for  very  small  sums.  The  photostat  will 
bring  you  copies  of  its  most  valuable 
manuscripts,  maps,  music,  prints,  or 
l>ooks  at  the  mere  cost  of  paper  and 
chemicals.  Its  stores  of  bibhographic 
material  are  yours  for  the  writing.  Its 
books  go  and  come  freely  so  far  as  may 
be  without  hindering  the  service  in 
Washington.  On  you  rests  the  respon- 
sibility for  using  or  ignoring  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers. 


Chap^rs  from  an  Impossible  Auto- 
biography 
William  I.  Fletcher 
Librarian    emeritiu    of    Amhent     CoUege 


If  this  were  not  an  impossible  auto- 
bic^raphy  the  previous  chapters  would 
have  brought  the  story  up  to  the  year 
1880,  and  the  next  preceding  would  tell 
of  the  collaboration  of  Dr  Poole  and 
myself  on  the  big  Poole's  Index  of  1882; 
how  the  entries  were  sent  to  me  by  the 
fifty  contributors,  written  on  the  con- 
secutive lines  of  ruled  quarto  or  folio 
letter-sheets ;  how  I  cut  these  up  into 
the  separate  lines  and  arranged  and 
digested  them  into  satisfactory  alpha- 
betical order,  mounting  them  then,  by 
pasting  the  ends,  on  large  sheets  of  ma- 
nilla  paper  for  printer's  copy ;  how  these 
sheets  went  to  Dr  Poole  in  Chicago  for 
editorial  revision,  and  came  back  to  me 
.it  Hartford  for  final  touches.  After 
this  long  sentence,  which  1  hope  the 
editor  will  not  feel  obliged  to  maim,  the 
present  chapter  can  under  standingly 
begin. 

My  final  touches,  intended  to  leave 
the  MS.  in  shape  for  the  printer,  with  a 
minimum  of  "author's  corrections"  in 
the  proof  to  be  paid  for  by  us,  occupied 
me  closely  during  the  evenings  of  one 
year.  My  practice  was  to  accumulate 
the  sheets  finished  in  three  evenings, 
make  a  parcel  of  them,  using  wrappers 
with  the  address  very  plainly  printed. 
and  at  about  ten  o'clock  walk  down  to 
the  Adams  Express  office,  next  door  to 
the  railroad  station,  and  ship  my  parcel 
to  the  University  Press  in  Cambridge, 
then  John  Wilson  &  Son,  expecting  it 
to  go  out  on  the  night  express  goods 
train,  passing  through  Hartford  about 
midnight.  With  one  exception,  these 
hundred  or  more  parcels  went  through 
like  clockwork,  this  one  excep6on  con- 
stituting the  lost  MS.  whose  story  now 
concerns  us. 

We  were  just  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  alphabet  when  the  printers  wrote 
that  they  had  received  a  certain  section 
of  the  MS.,  but  not  the  next  preceding. 
.As  I  had  the  express  company's  receipt 
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for  the  parcel,  then  astray  for  about  a 
week,  there  was  room  for  a  good  deal 
of  hope  that  they  would  find  it.  But  let 
the  reader  just  think  what  it  would  have 
meant  had  it  been  lost  for  good!  A 
large  slice  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
alphabet,  to  be  replaced  only  by  prac- 
tically doing  the  whole  work  over  from 
the  bi^nning!  As  the  days  of  another 
week  crept  by  gloom  settled  more  deeply 
over  us  all.  Dr  Poole  was  nearly  beside 
himself  with  apprehension  and  was  as- 
suring the  express  company  that  their 
offers  of  money  compensation  were 
futile  and  that  the  parcel  must  be  found. 
The  express  agent,  on  his  part,  was  pros- 
ecuting a  diligent  search;  I  never 
dreamed  there  were  so  many  Cambridges 
in  the  country  until  he  showed  me  the 
list  of  those  where  he  had  made  in- 
quiry! Meanwhile,  as  it  turned  out,  the 
parcel  for  which  this  hue-and-cry  was 
being  made  was  quietly  reposing  a  few 
rods  away.  A  full  week  after  the  loss 
was  discovered  I,  with  dejection  settling 
down  upon  me,  took  a  horse-car  one 
afternoon  for  my  home,  the  line  passing 
the  railroad  on  Asylum  street,  this  be- 
ing in  the  days  of  the  grade  crossing  at 
the  station.  About  two  blocks  from  the 
station,  as  we  approached  it,  we  passed 
the  building  in  which  was  the  office  of 
the  American  Publishing  Company,  then 
coming  into  fame  and  fortune  as  pub- 
lishers of  Mark  Twain's  subscription 
books.  As  the  car  stopped  on  the  corner, 
it  was  boarded  by  Mr  Frank  E.  Bliss, 
then  secretary  of  that  company,  and  a 
neighbor  of  mine  "on  the  Hill."  On 
seeing  me  he  said,  "Oh,  Mr  Fletcher, 
have  you  lost  some  manuscript?"  "In- 
deed, I  have,"  said  I;  "what  do  you 
know  about  it?"  He  told  me  that  the 
people  who  kept  a  grocery  store  under 
his  office  had  showed  him  a  bundle  that 
they  found  a  few  days  before  tucked 
under  the  fruit  stand  in  front  of  the 
store,  which  he  suspected  might  be  mine. 
Fancy  the  alacrity  with  which  I  left  that 
car  (I  fear  I  did  not  wait  for  it  to  stop)  ! 
In  a  minute  I  was  in  the  store,  and  in 
possession  of  the  precious  roll,  which 
had  been  neatly  slit  open  with  a  knife 
before  it  was  put  under  the  stand,  but 


was  otherwise  intact.  The  storekeeper 
had  picked  it  up  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore, evidently  the  morning  after  it  was 
left  at  the  express  office.  Here  was  a 
mystery ;  how  did  the  parcel  escape  from 
the  vigilant  custody  of  the  express  com- 
pany and  travel  a  couple  of  blocks  down 
the  street? 

Not  by  brilliant  detective  work,  but 
by  the  merest  chance,  was  this  mystery 
completely  cleared  up  a  few  days  later. 
During  those  few  days  I  was  disposed  to 
accept  the  theory  of  the  express  agent 
that  a  sneak  thief  had  slipped  into  the 
of^ce  and  snatched  it  away,  and  then 
walking  down  street  and  cutting  it  open 
to  see  if  it  was  of  any  value  to  him,  had 
the  grace  to  tuck  it  away  where  it  was 
found,  instead  of  throwing  it  into  the 
river  which  flowed  in  the  park  beside 
him.  The  curious  chance  that  forced  a 
different  solution  on  us  was  as  follows : 
One  evening  soon  after  I  was  coming 
out  of  the  railroad  station  and  saw  going 
on  before  me  a  truck  of  the  express  com- 
pany conveying  goods  from  an  incom- 
ing train  to  the  nearby  office,  part  of  the 
route  being  on  the  sidewalk  of  Asylum 
street  where  it  crossed  the  tracks  at 
grade.  Recognizing  the  danger  that  on 
this  rough  passage  parcels  might  be  jog- 
gled off  the  truck,  a  man  walked  behind 
it,  carrying  a  lantern  in  one  hand  while 
steadying  the  truck  with  the  other.  Fol- 
lowing a  few  steps  behind  I  found  my- 
self stumbling  over  a  parcel  which  had 
fallen  from  the  truck  and  escaped  the 
vigilance  ( ?)  of  the  guard.  Taking  the 
parcel  into  the  express  office,  I  told  the 
surprised  agent  that  for  our  supposed 
sneak  thief  we  had  better  substitute  an 
individual  whose  offense  consisted  in 
cutting  open  the  parcel  over  which  he 
stumbled  late  at  night,  and  in  disposing 
of  it  in  not  the  most  ideal  fashion. 

Such  an  explanation  as  chance  thus 
threw  in  our  way  had  not  occurred  to 
us,  because  parcels  small  as  mine  were 
supposed  to  be  placed  in  a  large  chest 
that  was  sent  through  on  the  night  train, 
but  the  agent  admitted  that  that  was 
not  always  done. 

If  I  could  bring  my  rather  logical  mind 
to  a  belief  in  "special  providences,"  this 
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episode  of  the  lost  manuscript  and  its 
finding  would  be  one  of  my  clearest 
proofs — and  I  do  believe  in  this  one, 
spite  of  Ic^ic! 


A  County  Library  at  a  County  Fair 
The  Brumback  library  of  Van  Wert 
County,  Ohio,  at  the  County  fair,  Sep- 
tember 8-12,  had  a  business-like  exhibit 
in  the  main  building  at  the  fair  grounds 
and  there  were  posted  in  numerous  ap- 
propriate places  throughout  the  grounds 
and  among  other  exhibits,  placards  call- 
ing attention  to  the  library's  facilities  for 
helping  farmers  and  their  wives. 

Just  over  the  pen  containing  the  larg- 
est hogs  at  the  fair,  a  place  which  was 
always  surrounded  by  interested  specta- 
tors, was  a  placard  reading: 

Vour  HOGS^ — are  they  fat  and  hungry 

or  lean  and  over-fed? 
Rrumback  Library  exhibit, — a  book  on 

swine. 

In  the  fancy-work  display  was  a  card 
reading:  "Book  of  stitches"  and  Home 
needlework  magazine — Ask  at  the  Brum- 
back Library  exhibit.  This  brought  nu- 
merous patrons  to  the  library  booth. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  grand-stand 
there  was  one  reading:  Are  your  boys 
learning  to  farm?  The  Brumback  li- 
brary has  books  to  help  beginners. 

Other  placards  appropriately  placed 
were  as  follows : 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  tile  drain? 

Ask  for  a  book  telling  how 

at  the  Brumback  library 

exhibit 

in  Art  hall 

Is  your  farm  big  enough  or  too  big? 

The  Brumback  library  has  books 

on  such  subjects,  written  by 

farm  experts 

Does  live  stock  pay  ? 

Ask  at  Brumback  library 

exhibit  in  Art  hall 

for 

"Profitable  stock  raising" 


Do  you  know  what  your  com  costs  per 

acre? 

See  the  agricultural  books  at  the 

Brumback  library  exhibit  in  Art  hall 

Have  you  read  up  on  Alfalfa? 
Ask  for  "Book  of  Alfalfa" 
at  Brumback  library  exhibit 

Who  does  the  milking? 

"Farm  dairying"  is  a  good  book  for 

milk-men  and  milk-maids 

"How  to  keep  hens  for  profit" 
Brumback  library  exhibit 

Before  preserving  and  pickling 

read  new  recipes    ■ 

The  Brumback  library  has 

cook  books 

Does  housing  farm  machinery  pay? 

Read  a  book  on  farm  machinery. 

Brumback  library 

The  cards  were  attractively  lettered  in 
colors,  by  a  sign  painter  and  were  about 
9  by  24  mches  in  size. 

The  library  exhibit  occupied  a  comer 
floor  space  8  by  10  feet,  and  was  thus 
enclosed  on  two  sides.  It  was  fitted  up 
with  a  case  of  books,  mostly  agricultural, 
and  other  library  appurtenances. 

On  the  walls  was  displayed  a  unique 
collection  of  framed  photographs.  The 
Brumback  library  has  15  branch  stations 
scattered  throughout  the  county,  in  stores 
at  community  centers  and  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. Two  views  of  each  store,  one  an 
exterior  for  the  "local  color"  and  one  an 
interior  showing  the  library's  case  of 
liooks  with  actual  borrowers  often  stand- 
ing around  it,  had  been  uniformly 
framed.  These  were  plainly  labeled  with 
the  name  of  the  community,  and,  of 
course,  attracted  many  country  people 
who  were  pleased  to  see  pictures  of  peo- 
ple and  places  familiar  to  them. 

As  the  attendance  at  the  fair  was  from 
twenty  to  forty  thousand  a  day,  the  li- 
brary feels  that  quite  a  few  people  were 
reached, 

Anna  L.  Holding. 
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The  Library  and  the  Child* 
Every  element  of  childhood  is  a  vari- 
able. We  may  regard  the  child  as  an  in- 
dividual constantly  progressing  toward 
adult  age,  or  as  an  imaginary  person  re- 
maining always  at  the  same  age,  made 
up  by  averaging  constantly  different  in- 
dividuals. Ine  adult  is  the  stage  reached 
by  the  first  child  when  its  change  has 
ceased,  or  it  is  the  second  child  when 
the  group  that  is  averaged  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  change.  The  adult  himself  has 
also  changed  during  the  ages,  and  biol- 
ogists tell  us  that  these  changes  are  re- 
flected in  those  tlirough  which  the  child 
passes  in  a  few  years. 

Most  of  our  troubles  in  dealing  with 
the  child  arise  from  the  fact  that  he 
must  be  dealt  with  both  individually  and 
in  groups;  or  from  the  additional  fact 
that  the  adult  and  the  child  do  not  un- 
derstand each  other.  Neither  of  these 
difficulties  can  be  entirely  overcome,  and 
the  result  is  that  no  system  of  education 
can  be  perfect;  but  in  certain  respects 
the  library  is  equipped  to  deal  with  them 
better  than  the  school. 

The  library  has  been  dealing  with  the 
child  for  only  a  few  years,  but  in  those 
years  its  work  with  children  has  de- 
veloped and  extended  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Despite  certain  serious  criti- 
cisms, it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  the  re-organized  pub- 
lic library — the  library  of  dissemination 
and  education,  which  is  the  successor 
of  the  old  one  of  conservation  and  care. 
The  lines  of  least  resistance  along  which 
these  developments  have  moved  depend 
on  the  fact  that  the  library  has  its  own 
efficient  ways  of  dealing  with  the  edu- 
cational difliculties  above  mentioned.  The 
child  cannot  be  treated  altogether  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  member  of  a  group;  a 
compromise  is  necessary;  but  the  library 
can  give  individual  attention  in  its  chil- 
dren's room  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
is  possible  in  the  school.  And  yet 
group  reactions  are  possible  in  the  li- 
brary  that   can   be   obtained   elsewhere 

•Abstract  of  address  delivered  by  Dr 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
Nov.  22.  1913. 


only  in  play.  The  library  has  a  social, 
even  a  sort  of  civic  atmosphere. 

The  library  is  also  equipped  to  deal  ef- 
ficiently with  the  second  difficulty,  the 
impossibility  of  mutual  understanding 
between  the  child  and  the  adult.  The 
book  seems  in  some  way  to  create  a  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  two,  and  the 
freedom  of  intercourse,  of  movement, 
the  absence  of  restraint,  the  atmosphere 
of  kindhness  and  service,  combine  to  aid. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  point 
of  vantage  in  the  library's  treatment  of 
children  is  the  fact  that  children  come 
to  it  voluntarily ;  they  are  neither  forced 
nor  coaxed.  Education  obtained  in 
either  of  these  ways  is  never  so  valu- 
able or  so  lasting  as  that  which  is  gained 
through  interest.  The  kindei^artner  has 
the  right  idea,  but  nowhere  else  has  it 
taken  complete  possession.  The  library 
is  an  era  in  advance  of  the  school  in  this 
particular  respect.  The  boy  or  girl 
whose  awakened  interest  has  led  him  or 
her  to  love  books  in  the  library  will 
never  cease  to  love  them,  for  the  li- 
brary, unlike  the  school,  is  a  continuing 
influence. 

It  is  not  recommended,  of  course,  that 
the  teacher-  or  parent,  or  librarian  should 
make  no  attempt  to  guide  the  child's 
education.  The  child  should  not  be  left 
to  read  or  study  only  what  he  likes,  but 
he  should  be  made  to  like  what  will  be 
best  for  him,  for  hy  so  shaping  his  de- 
sires we  shall  create  the  element  of  in- 
terest without  which  nothing  can  be 
done. 

"The  child  is  father  of  the  man"  says 
the  adage.  A  prosaic  professor  is  said 
to  have  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  physio- 
logical error.  It  should  be,  he  said,  "the 
man  is  father  of  the  child."  It  may  be 
that  the  figurative  and  the  prosaic  state- 
ments may  best  be  combined.  Each  one 
of  us  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  eye  of 
Nature  both  descendant  and  ancestor. 
It  is  only  by  regarding  humanity  as  a 
whole  and  the  child  as  a  changing  groun 
within  it  that  we  can  treat  the  problem 
adequately.  The  library's  view  in  one  or 
two  respects  is  saner,  as  we  librarians 
love  to  think,  than  that  of  any  other  in- 
stitution that  deals  with  this  question. 
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The  State  Library  and  Its  Librarian 

The  presidential  address  of  J.  I. 
Wyer,  Jr.,  to  the  National  association 
of  State  libraries  made  the  following 
points: 

After  40  years'  discussion  by  the 
American  library  association  and  fif- 
teen by  the  National  association  of 
State  libraries,  the  exact  nature  and 
business  of  the  State  library  has  come 
to  be  pretty  well  fixed,  its  aim  and  end 
pretty  definitely  settled.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible in  this  statement  of  the  tr^ie 
province  of  the  State  library  to  !,et 
down  with  assurance  a  few  points 
which  discussion  and  experience  have 
settled  and  upon  which  both  theo*y 
and  practice  are  now  agreed. 

1.  A  state-wide  service;  by  which 
is  meant  that  the  State  library  no  long- 
er serves  solely  the  State  officers,  but 
that  it  has  obligations  which  extet}d 
as  far  as  the  remotest  boundaries  of 
the  state. 

2.  A  single  agency  for  all  State  li- 
brary activities.  This  is  in  line  v^th 
scientific  management,  with  that  co- 
ordination which  combines  in  one  of- 
fice, when  it  can  be  efficiently  done, 
the  work  which  before  has  been  done 
by  three  or  four.  At  the  State  library 
should  be  centered,  under  one  execu- 
tive, all  library  work  done  in  the 
state's  name.  This  should  include  all 
the  work  now  and  customarily  done 
by  the  State  library,  the  State  library 
commission,  the  State  historical  so- 
ciety and  by  any  agencies  under  what- 
ever name  now  maintained  to  foster 
the  library  interests  of  the  state. 

3.  The  recognition  of  library  work 
as  an  expert  or  highly  specialized  serv- 
ice. The  logical  deduction  from  this 
is  that  a  librarian  must  be  a  person 
professionally  competent  by  exper- 
ience, by  training  or  by  sympathies,  to 
undertake  such  specialized  and  expert 
work.  This  has  been  recognized  more 
and  more  in  recent  years  by  the  ap- 
pointment in  the  National  library  and 
in  many  of  the  State  libraries  o'  men 
of  proved  executive  ability  and  [exper- 
ience in  library  work.    There  are  still, 


however,  too  many  states  where  the 
controlling  considerations  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  State  librarian  are 
social,  political  or  personal  instead  of 
professional.  A  State  librarian  should 
De  chosen  with  the  same  care  and  from 
many  of  the  same  motives  that  govern 
the  choice  of  the  president  of  a  State 
university. 


Books  Wanted 
.The    Cove    Presbyterian    Church    of 
HoUiday's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  plans  to  estab- 
lish a  library  in  connection  with  its  semi- 
institutional   work,  and   would   be  glad 
to    receive    second    hand    books    from 
libraries  when  the  books  are  gone  over 
and  older  ones  discarded.     Send  to 
Elmer  Campbell, 
Chairman    Cove    Presbyterian    Church 
hbrary    committee,    HoUiday's    Cove. 
\Y.  Va. 


Not  a  Genuine  Longfellow  Relic 
a  movement  has  been  started  to 
buy  the  birthplace  of  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow at  Portland,  Maine,  the  follow- 
ing statement  condensed  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  a  relative  of  the  poet 
to  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  asked  to  sub- 
scribe. 

The  birthplace  of  Mr  Longfellow  on 
Fore  Street,  Portland,  Maine,  was  not  his 
parents'  home.  It  belonged  to  Captain 
Stephenson,  an  uncle-in-law  of  the  poet. 
and  the  poet's  mother  was  only  tempo- 
rarily visiting  there  when  he  was  born.  The 
real  Longfellow  home  which  was  built  by 
the  poet's  grandfather,  General  Pele^  Wads- 
worth,  on  Congress  Street,  was  given  by 
the  poet's  sister.  Mrs  Ann  Longfellow 
Pierce,  to  the  Maine  historical  society  as  a 
public  museum  and  memorial.  There  are 
kept  and  shown  the  old  family  furniture, 
and  some  books,  pictures,  and  manuscripts. 
It  is  still  a  handsome  house  in  a  good  part 
of  the  city,  easily  accessible  to  strangers 
and  visited  by  several  thousand  every  year. 

On  the  other  band,  the  house  in  which 
the  poet  happened  to  be  born  is  now  in  a 
tenement  house  district,  inhabited  mostly  by 
Italians,  and  is  out  of  the  way.  The  house  has 
been  dismantled  of  its  front  door  and  side 
lights,  front  door  steps  and  best  mantle- 
piece,  and  its  partitions  have  been  changed 
to  fit  it  for  six  families. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  movement  for 
purchasing  this  birthplace,  such  as  it  is,  is 
not  a  spontaneous  one.  It  has  not  the  ap- 
proval of  either  the  Maine  historical  so- 
ciety or  of  the  Longfellow  family,  nor  of 
any  but  a  very  few  of  the  Portland  cili- 


Library  Advertising 

The  Redlands  National  Bank  of  Red- 
lands,  Cal.,  in  advertising  its  funds  in 
the  daily  papers,  also  includes  statistics 
and  other  general  information  concern- 
ing the  resources  of  the  city  and  its  ad- 
vantages to  those  who  reside  there. 

The  president  of  the  bank  asked  for 
permission  to  print  information  concern- 
ing the  public  library,  which  was  gladly 
furnished  him,  and  a  double  coliunn, 
large  type  advertisement  appeared  regu- 
larly in  the  daily  papers  for  two  weeks. 
The  heading  of  the  article  was : 

BOOST    FOR    REDLANDS 

The  Best  Home  City  in  California. 
THE  A.   K.  SftOLEY 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY      ' 

One  of  the  most  important  educdLtui.^; 
institutions  of  the  city. 
A  bakery  in  one  small  town  uses  the 
following  in  the  daily  paper: 


to  put  a  stop  to  the  whispering.  If,  how- 
ever, the  sound  of  the  voices  was  heard 
by  others,  a  few  taps  on  the  table  with 
knuckles  or  pencil  would  warn  the  of- 
fenders to  cease  talking.  If  no  attention 
was  paid  to  this  warning,  a  general 
stamping  by  other  students  present,  em- 
phasized it  so  impressively  that  no  student 
ever  attempted  to  ignore  it.  The  whole 
discipline  of  the  room  was  left  to  the 
students  themselves  and  very  seldom 
was  it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  main- 
tain it.  How  the  method  arose  I  know 
.  ot,  but  it  had  become  traditional  and 
is  probably  still  in  use. 

A  librarian  could,  I  believe,  arrange 
rfith  students  for  the  adoption  of  some 
such  method,  and  then,  by  not  interfer- 
ing, throw  the  burden  of  keeping  order 
upon  the  students  themselves.  They 
would  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  though 
't  might  be  necessary  at  first  for  those 
present  to  resort  to  brute  force  to  show 
that  they  meant  business,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  such  extreme  measures  would 
h-i  needed  more  than  once  or  twice.  The 
librarian  must,  however,  keep  his  eyes 
and  ears  shut  and  let  the  students  es- 
tablish their  authority. 

"Toronto  '87." 


Another  Method  of  Discipline 
The  article  in  your  June  issue  on  dis- 
cipline in  the  college  reading  room  re- 
minds me  of  the  method  in  vogue  among 
the  students  of  Toronto  university 
30  years  ago.  Whether  it  still  pre- 
vails I  cannot  say,  but  I  hope  it  does,  as 
it  was  most  eilective. 

The  reading  room  was  provided  with 
movable  chairs  and  large  tables  slop- 
ing on  two  opposite  sides.  Students 
came  to  this  room  to  study,  usually  bring- 
ing books  temporarily  from  the  adjoin- 
ing library  stack  room.  Occasionally  two 
students  would  whisper  and,  if  the  at- 
tention of  others  was  not  attracted  or, 
rather,  distracted,  no  attemot  was  made 


A  Slight  Correction 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

In  your  July  number,  page  313,  there 
is  an  appreciative  review  of  "The  coun- 
ty library,"  a  book  by  Dr  and  Mrs 
Ernest  I,  Antrim.  I  have  read  that  book 
with  great  interest  and  agree  with  you 
that  it  is  a  scholarly  bit  of  work.  Just 
one  misapprehension,  however,  has 
marred  the  book  in  all  the  parts  relating 
to  the  California  libraries.  It  is  that  in 
getting  the  facts  relating  to  them  the 
authority  used  was  News  Notes  of  Cali- 
fornia Libraries,  and  it  was  not  recog- 
nized that  that  is  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion and  the  statistics  given  are  quarterly 
statistics.  As  a  result  the  circulations 
are  divided  by  four,  and  the  authors 
fee'  obliged  to  comment  on  the  figures 
in     -  apologetic  way — pp.  264-5. 

1 .  is  error  goes  all  through  the  Cali- 
fornia libraries  and  renders  the  tables 
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in   the   book   that   give   their   statistics, 
worthless. 

As  an  example,  let  me  show  the  effect 
on  my  own  hbrary,  the  Oakland  free 
library,  which  by  contract  is  also  the 
Alameda  County  library.  In  the  book, 
p.  293,  the  income  is  given  as  $100,- 
900.00  and  the  circulation  as  71,724. 
The  fact  is  that  the  income  is  nearly 
correct,  being  our  own  estimate  before 
the  year  ended,  June  30,  1913,  but  it  is 
the  annual  income  and  includes  $9,460.92 
of  expense  for  museum  and  art  gallery, 
altogether  outside  of  library  buildings 
and  library  work,  while  the  circulation 
was  533,585.  not  including  81,802  un- 
bound magazines  circulated. 

Chas.  S.  Greene, 

Oakland.  California.  July  30,  1914. 


British  Ways 

I  recently  wrote  to  an  English  maga- 
zine  for  the  index   to  the  volume  for 
which  we  had  paid.     The  reply  was  as 
follows : 
Dear  Sirs: — 

We  are  obliged  for  your  letter  of  the 
24th  ult. ;  we  note,  however,  that  you 
do  not  enclose  remittance.  In  common 
with  many  of  your  fellow-countrymen 
from  whom  we  have  received  similar  re- 
(luests,  you  appear  to  be  laboring  under 
the  delusion  that  we  supply  the  . 
gratis.  We  beg  to  inform  you  this  is 
not  the  case. 

Yours  faithfully. 


American  Librari.\n. 


The  Librarian  Was  Bothered 
The  Bodleian  library,  now  asking  for 
5250,000  has  not  always  been  fortunate 
in  its  custodians.  When  the  King  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  newly-published 
Voyages  of  Captain  Cook  to  the  library, 
the  then  hbrarian — we  mercifully  omit 
his  name — promptly  sent  it  to  a  friend 
with  a  note  asking  him  to  keep  it  for  a 
twelvemonth  or  so,  as  otherwise,  if  the 
University  men  knew  the  book  was 
available,  he  would  be  pestered  lo  death 
by  applications  for  it. 

Canadian  Librarian, 


Drexel  Institute  Library  School 
Deposit  of  ((radaate  records 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  at  Drexel  no  arrange- 
ment had  been  made,  such  as  many  of 
us  hoped  would  be  made,  by  any  other 
institution,  to  continue  the  Library 
school,  the  graduate  records  of  class 
rank  and  of  positions  held  since  gradua- 
tion have  been  copied,  and  these  copies 
placed  in  charge  of  Mr  G.  B.  Utley  at 
A.  L.  A.  Headquarters,  78  East  Wash- 
ington street,  Chicago,  III.,  and  of  Miss 
S.  C.  N.  Bogle,  (Drexel  1904),  director 
of  Training  school,  Carnegie  library, 
Pittsbui^h,  Pa.  The  original  records 
and  the  correspondence  about  graduates 
have  been  filed  with  the  Registrar, 
Drexel  institute.  Any  one  of  these  three 
will  gladly  answer  queries  as  to  ability 
and  kind  of  work  done,  for  librarians 
who  wish  to  employ  Drexel  graduates. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  change  their 
positions  should  write  to  Miss  B(^le  or 
to  Mr  Utley,  who  will  be  glad  to  recom- 
mend them  for  such  positions  as  come 
to  their  knowledge. 

I  shall  always  be  happy  to  do  anytiiing 
that  I  can  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Aiumnae.  My  address  after  September 
15  will  be  care  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

CoRiNNE  Bacon, 

Ex-Director. 


Important  Reprints 
The  Howard  memorial  library.  New 
Orleans,  La.,  has  begun  the  issue  of  re- 
prints of  matter  "relating  to  the  state 
and  city  in  forgotten  books."  The  first 
reprint  is  taken  from  Friedrich  Arends' 
"Schilderung  des  Mississippithals  von 
Nordamerika,"  printed  in  Emden,  Ger- 
many, in  1838.  The  book  was  written 
in  1837  at  Four  Mile  Prairie,  Randolph 
county.  Mo.  The  author  came  to  New 
Orleans  in  1833,  with  the  bark  Theodor 
Koemer  from  Bremen.  The  portion  of 
the  book  that  is  reprinted  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  as 
the  author  found  it  in  the  year  of  his 
arrival.  The  present  issue  is  taken  from 
an  unnamed  newspaper,  and  has  no  im- 
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print  date.  Other  libraries  might  well 
follow  Mr  Beer's  example.  Through 
cooperation  with  some  local  newspaper 
general  attention  might  well  be  called  to 
literary  material  buried  in  books  that 
remain  forgotten  and  unread  on  library 
shelves.  By  doing  this,  a  library  would 
probably  revive  much  "dead"  material. 
But  if  reprints  of  such  articles  are  made, 
the  title  of  the  paper  from  which  it  is 
taken,  and  the  date  of  printing  should  be 
given.  A.  G.  S.  J. 

For  Free  Distribution 
The  National  association  for  the  study 
and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  has  on 
hand  a  limited  number  of  complete  sets 
of  its  transactions,  dating  back  to  the 
year  1905,  and  making  nine  years  in  all. 
These  volumes  comprise  in  themselves 
the  best  information  on  tuberculosis 
available,  and  present  all  phases  of  the 
movement.  The  association  will  dis- 
tribute these  free  of  charge  to  any  libra- 
ries that  wish  them,  and  which  will  pay 
the  transportation  charges  from  New 
York  City. 

A  few  sets  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Sixth  international  congress  on  tubercu- 
losis, in  English,  comprising  eight  vol- 
umes, valuable  both  historically  and  for 
immediate  use,  are  available  for  free  dis- 
tribution and  will  be  sent  to  any  library 
that  will  ^y  the  transportation  charges. 
This  offer  will  hold  good  only  until 
the  number  of  complete  sets  available  is 
exhausted. 

Philip  P.  Jacobs, 
Assistant  Secretary, 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Library  Pensions 
Is  it  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities  to 
form  a  successful  plan  under  which 
librarians  may  be  able  to  receive  an  hon- 
orable pension  after  a  lifetime  of  hard 
service  in  the  library?  Salaries  in  the 
early  days  were  small,  and  later  years 
have  not  brought  an  increase.  The  de- 
clining years  look  dull  and  dreary  with 
nothing  in  sight  to  provide  a  living. 

An  Aged  Librarian. 


The  Origin  of  Poole's  Index 

During  my  senior  year  in  Yale  college 
—1846-7—1  had  the  chaise  of  the  li- 
brary of  one  of  the  literary  societies 
called  the  Brothers  in  Unity.  It  was  a 
part  of  my  duty  to  aid  the  students 
with  references  to  subjects  on  which 
they  were  to  write  or  speak.  This  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  time.  Many  topics 
were  taken  up  and  the  same  topics  were 
taken  by  different  classes  and  individu- 
als and  I  began  to  retain  copies  of  the 
references  arranged  in  convenient  form 
for  ready  use.  I  soon  found  I  had  a 
large  amount  of  this  material,  and  I  de- 
cided as  a  matter  of  mutual  benefit  to 
have  it  printed. 

Accordingly  it  was  published  without 
my  name  in  January,  1847,  with  the  title. 
"Subjects  for  debate  with  reference  to 
authorities."  It  met  a  real  want  and 
was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  students 
and  the  edition  of  five  hundred  copies 
was  soon  sold  at  five  cents  each,  a  few 
copies  only  being  retained  for  use  in  the 
library. 

Mr  William  F.  Poole  had  the  charge 
of  this  library  in  1848-9.  As  calls  for  my 
little  eight-page  booklet  continued  to  be 
made  and  could  not  be  met  Mr  Poole 
undertook  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  it. 
Instead  of  going  on  with  this  work  he 
made  a  general  index  to  the  periodicals 
that  were  then  in  the  Brothers'  librarv. 
This  was  published  in  1S48.  A  few- 
years  later  he  published  a  more  extended 
work  of  the  same  kind. 

During  the  Centennial  exhibition  of 
1876  a  meeting  of  librarians  was  held 
and  the  subject  of  indexing  periodicals 
was  considered.  It  was  decided  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  work  and  a  gen- 
eral plan  was  agreed  upon  by  which  each 
one  was  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
periodicals  and  report  their  work  to  Mr 
Poole  as  editor.  The  result  was  the 
production  of  the  great  Poole's  Index. 
John  Edmands. 

1815  Green  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Not  in  the  clamour  of  the  crowded  street, 
Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  throng. 
But  in  ouraelves  are  triumph  and  defeat. 
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Library  Bureau Publishers 
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Subscription $2  a  year 

Five  copies  to  one  library  -  -  S8  a  year 
Single  number  ....-'  25  cents 
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A  City  club— The  libraries  in  the 
smaller  cities  which  will  soon  be  required 
to  consider  the  neighborhood  center 
question,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  ought  to  place  before  their  communi- 
ties the  value  of  such  a  competition  as  is 
proposed  by  the  City  club  of  Chicago. 
It  might  be  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
sideration of  a  city  club  for  their  own 
community  and  thereby  be  the  means 
of  avoiding  some  of  the  things  for  which 
the  City  club  of  Chicago  has  been 
formed  with  a  view  to  their  removal. 

Mr  George  E.  Hooker,  civic  secretary 
of  the  City  club  of  Chicago,  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  concerning  this 
or  any  phase  of  the  problem  that  is  pre- 
sented. The  prc^am  of  the  competition 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested  suffi- 
ciently to  ask  for  it. 

Notes  from  the  past. — A  rather  inter- 
esting    coincidence     touching     Poole's 


Index  is  the  fact  that  two  conunuoica- 
tions  from  veteran  librarians  who  were 
in  at  the  birth  and  development  of  the 
enterprise  contribute  to  Public  Libra- 
ries, interesting  reminiscences  concern- 
ing the  work. 

Mr  John  Edmands,  librarian  emeritus 
of  the  Philadelphia  Mercantile  library, 
who,  though  94  years  old,  still  retains 
his  interest  in  things  relating  to  library 
work,  gives  a  version  of  the  origin  of 
Poole's  Index. 

Mr  W.  I.  Fletcher,  whose  name  is  in- 
separable from  Poole's  Index,  and  whose 
valuable  work  for  many  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  L.  A.  took  high  rank,  gives 
a  little  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
work. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  r^;Tet 
that  this  work  which  was  so  well  started, 
so  favorably  known,  and  so  valuable  a 
tool  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

The  work  of  the  early  librarians  as 
exemplified  by  the  index  was  largely  a 
labor  of  love.  Founders  of  the  faith  in 
library  work,  they  seem  even  at  this 
distance  to  have  made  contributions  that 
have  not  yet  been  superseded  in  value 
and  in  effectiveness  by  any  new  contribu- 
tions. 

We  are  admonished  not  to  "say  that 
the  former  days  w  ere  better  than 
these,"  and  yet  in  justice  it  must  be  said 
that  the  spirit  and  extent  of  the  work  in 
earlier  years  were  on  a  broader  basis  and 
developed  a  feeling  of  inter-relation  and 
esprii  de  corps  which  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration  of  those  who  follow. 
Perhaps  because  the  field  is  larger 
in  extent  and  more  developed  in  detail, 
the  same  color  and  attitude  which  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  earlier  times  are  not 
possible  in  this  day  of  multitudinoos 
ramifications.  But  there  are  certain 
names  connected  with  the  earlier  devel- 
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opment  of  the  work  which  bring  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  and  appreciation,  the  counter- 
part of  which  seems  sadly  lacking  in  re- 
cent years. 

European  tragedy.— The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Library  association  (English), 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Oxford, 
August  3I-September  4,  was  postponed 
owing  to  the  war.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment from  every  standpoint,  es- 
pecially to  the  visiting  librarians  from 
other  countries,  who  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  particularly  on  account  of  the 
sad  cause  of  postponement. 

The  library  exhibit  at  the  Leipzig  ex- 
position was  so  fine  in  what  it  showed,  it 
created  such  a  good  feeling  among  the 
crowds  passing  through  the  buildings 
and  aroused  such  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  "popular"  library  that  had  not  the 
horrors  of  war  intervened,  a  vast  im- 
provement in  that  form  of  popular  edu- 
cation would  have  been  sure  to  follow 
in  more  than  one  country  whose  repre- 
sentatives were  deeply  interested  in  it. 

The  circumstance  furnishes  another 
proof  that  the  savagery  of  war,  with  its 
attendant  cruelty  and  sorrows,  is  not 
confined  to  those  responsible  for  the 
dreadful  conditions,  but  that  it  spreads 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
volving men,  measures  and  conditions 
in  nowise  responsible  or  blameworthy. 

Surely  the  bonds  of  fellowship  which 
have  grown  out  of  an  endeavor  to  ex- 
tend general  intelligence  through  library 
service  will  not  be  allowed  to  snap,  even 
though  the  ravages  of  war  spoil  the 
hopes  that  strife  was  a  thing  so  dreadful 
as  never  to  be  tolerated  again  by  civil- 
ized nations. 

Public  Libraries  can  but  join  in  the 
universal  wish  of  all  right-minded  per- 
sons, that  the  sad  situation  will  soon  be 


cleared,  and  some  sort  of  limit  be  set 
to  the  flood  of  disaster  which  has  swept 
the  continent  of  Europe, 

nUnoia  library  aerrice.— Every  library 
worker  in  Illinois  that  can  possibly  at- 
tend the  coming  meeting  of  the  state 
association  at  Springfield,  October  21- 
23,  is  professionally  obligated  to  do  so, 
and  to  bring  a  cordial  disposition  to 
help  make  the  meeting  profitable  to 
everyone  there.  This  association  ought 
to  be  a  mutual  organization — it  belongs 
to  one  set  of  individuals  and  no  one  may 
lay  claim  to  its  help  who  is  not  inter- 
ested in  contributing  to  the  mutual  help- 
fulness of  all.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  has  been  a  slackness  in  the  at- 
tendance for  the  past  several  years,  a 
disposition  among  some  to  let  the  re- 
sponsibility for  successful  conferences 
be  carried  by  whoever  would  bear  it, 
and  something  akin  to  indifference  as  to 
whether  the  responsibility  was  carried 
or  not. 

This  ought  not  so  to  be  and  this  plain 
speaking  is  done  with  the  purpose  of 
bringing  home  to  whoever  is  engaged 
in  library  service  in  Illinois  the  truth 
so  well  lived  out  by  some  that  "Every 
librarian  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession." 
Illinois  librarians  are  intentionally  an 
honest  folk  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
coming  meeting  at  Springfield  will  show 
a  full  representative  gathering  of  li- 
brary workers  of  every  kind,  all  eager 
to  help  in  bringing  the  library  service 
of  the  state  to  a  higher  plane  than  it  has 
yet  attained. 

The  program  as  outlined  elsewhere 
will  offer  something  for  everyone  and 
everyone  ought  to  be  there  to  receive 
what  ever  is  offered. 
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Resignation  of  Miss  Steams 
Miss  Lutie  £.  Steams,  who  has  been 
with  the  Wisconsin  library  commission 
since  its  establishment,  17  years  ago,  has 
'  resigned  her  position  as  head  of  the 
Traveling  library  department  and  will 
devote  her  whole  time  to  the  lecture  plat- 
form. 

Miss  Steams  is  probably  the  best 
known  librarian  in  Wisconsin  today,  and 
her  clever  and  unusual  presentation  of 
subjects  of  current  interest  has  given  her 
a  wide  acquaintance  throughout  the 
country  as  a  popular  and  favorite  lec- 
turer. She  has  been  widely  identified 
with  the  work  of  women's  clubs,  and 
has  justly  earned  a  reputation  for  public 
speaking  that  opens  to  her  a  bright  ca- 
reer in  what  will  not  be  new  endeavors, 
but  perhaps  the  field  which  she  herself 
will  enjoy  to  the  extreme.  It  was  large- 
ly due  to  her  quick  wit  and  ready  repar- 
tee that  the  vote  was  given  in  favor  of 
women  suffrage  at  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  General  federation  of  women's 
clubs  in  Chicago  last  June.  Her  engage- 
ments already  extend  over  the  entire 
cotmtry,  and  her  past  experience  in  this 
field  will  enable  her  to  meet  these  with 
pleasure  and  profit  to  herself,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  listen  to  her. 

She  has  been  tireless  in  her  work  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  libraries  in 
Wisconsm  and  throt^hout  the  country 
generally,  and  this  zeal  and  experience 
will  doubtless  Ije  carried  into  the  popu- 
lar lecture  field  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm and  effective  results  that  have  at- 
tended her  library  career.  It  can  not  be 
that  her  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
library  service  will  cease  in  her  wider 
field.  In  any  case,  the  best  wishes  of  a 
multitude  of  library  friends  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  her. 


The  Librarians  in  European  Distress 
The  summer  of  1914  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  world's  history  because  of 
the  cataclysm  of  horrible  things  which 
opened  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  whole  world  and  the  individual 
parts  of  it  are  affected  and  distressed 
more   or   less.     Among  these,   the   li- 
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brarians  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  shared  in  the  consequent  sorrow. 

Because  of  the  book  exhibit  at  Leip- 
zig and  of  the  cordial  invitation  of  the 
British  Association  to  their  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Oxford,  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  librarians  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  They  commenced  going 
early  in  June,  and  indeed,  a  number 
were  already  there  long  before  that 
time.  But  during  June  and  Jtily.  con- 
siderably over  a  hundred  American 
and  Canadian  librarians  were  in 
Europe.  Some  of  them  reached  the 
Leipzig  exhibit  before  it  was  closed. 
The  postponement  of  the  Oxford  meet- 
ing prevented  any  of  them  from  be- 
ing present  at  that  place,  and  indeed, 
after  the  first  of  Au^st,  the  main  idea 
was  to  return  to  America  as  soon  as 
could  be  done  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fort and  safety. 

The  keen  disappointment  which  the 
miscarriage  of  plans  would  have 
brought  in  any  case,  was  intensihed 
beyond  expression  by  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  it  about,  and 
the  personal  disappointment  was  noth- 
ing to  the  distress  occasioned  by  the 
thought  that  the  libraries  and  book 
centers  and  those  interested  in  them 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  dreadful  tor- 
rent that  in  many  cases  woriced  them 
such  great  ill. 

The  exhibit  at  Leipzig  was  a  joy 
from  every  standpoint.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  larger  expositions,  it  might 
have  been  called  small,  but  in  beauty 
of  arrangement,  in  perfection  of  detail, 
in  intelligent  and  comprehensive  dis- 
play, it  was  the  best  exhibition  of 
the  world  of  books  and  book-making 
that  has  yet  been  presented.  It  was 
educational  from  every  standpoint, 
and  the  shortsightedness  which  pre- 
vented the  English  and  American  pub- 
lishers from  making  an  adequate  dis- 
play, seemed  at  the  time  a  most  la- 
mentable thing. 

Saxony,  of  course,  stood  preeminent- 
ly in  the  front,  as  Saxony  is  not  only 
the  originator  of  the  exposition,  but 
is  in  itself  the  great  center  of  book 
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production.  Munich  was  a  close  sec- 
ond, but  other  European  countries 
made  very  distinct  and  beautiful  ex- 
hibits of  the  book  world  within  their 
own  borders.  Very  surprising  and  sat- 
isfactory displays  were  those  made  by 
Russia  and  Italy  particularly. 

The  grounds  were  beautifully  laid 
out,  the  buildings  were  tasteful  and 
adequate,  the  decorations  were  beauti- 
ful and  liberal,  without  being  garish, 
the  arrangements  for  physical  comfort 
may  well  be  imitated  by  larger  efforts 
in  the  same  line,  and  the  courtesy  and 
good  will,  the  friendly  esprit  de  corps 
between  those  interested,  the  readi- 
ness to  explain  and  show  not  only  their 
own  eschibits,  but  exhibits  of  others, 
throughout  the  exposition  was  re- 
maricable. 

The  writer  was  at  the  exposition 
four  days  just  previous  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  war,  and  they  all  stand  out 
as  times  of  great  pleasure  and  profit, 
as  niBch  because  of  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  as  because  of  the  beautiful  dis- 
plays which  were  to  be  seen  on  every 
side. 

Bookmaking,  from  the  very  first 
gathering  of  material  for  the  paper, 
down  to  a  finished  product  of  the  high- 
est, most  skilful  handicraft,  was  to  be 
seen.  There  were  products  there  of 
the  highest  artistic  skill  in  book  mak- 
ing and  book  binding,  and  there  were 
displays  of  manufacture  in  the  utilitar- 
ian line.  No  phase  of  the  world  of 
books  from  start  to  finish  was  over- 
looked. 

The  European  universities,  particu- 
larly the  German  university  libraries, 
made  notable  exhibits  of  their  build- 
ings and  their  library  organizations. 
The  city  of  Leipzig  conducted  a  branch 
of  its  public  library  on  the  grounds 
where  the  use  of  the  book  as  a  vital 
factor  finished  its  story  as  a  valuable 
product  of  the  mind  and  hand. 

As  was  told  before  in  Public  Li- 
braries (19:310-312)  the  position  al- 
lotted to  the  exhibit  of  library  work  in 
American  was  most  advantageous.  In 
the  center  of  the  main  building,  running 


from  one  side  of  the  building  to  the 
other,  it  was  in  the  direct  pathway  of 
those  who  passed  through  and  stood  out 
by  its  attractive  presentation  as  some- 
thing that  stopped  most  of  the  people 
passmg,  and  was  easily  found  by  those 
in  search  of  it. 

The  writer  happened  to  be  there 
when  Mr  Donald  Hendry  was  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit.  Not  only  from 
observation,  but  from  reports  of  others, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly 
of  his  fitness  as  a  representative  of 
American  librarians.  A  cultivated, 
courteous  gentleman,  in  the  full  sense 
of  that  mis-used  word,  he  took  time 
and  infinite  pains  to  explain  to  every- 
one who  showed  the  least  interest  in 
the  display,  just  what  it  was,  and  what 
it  represented  of  American  library 
work.  His  knowledge  of  European 
languages,  his  courteous  manner,  his 
kindly  personality,  reflected  credit  and 
honor  on  American  librarians. 

His  term  in  charge  of  the  A.  L.  A.  ex- 
hibition closed  July  31,  and  he  left  Leip- 
zig, August  2,  giving  escort  to  the  Amer- 
ican librarians  who  were  there  at  that 
time,  on  the  journey  to  Rotterdam,  en 
route  to  England.  Miss  Hasse  was  to 
have  taken  charge  of  the  exhibit  August 
1  and  remain  till  October  1.  Whether 
she  did  so  the  writer  does  not  know  at 
this  writing. 

The  exposition  was  probably  closed 
shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
President  Volkmann  and  many  of  the 
people  connected  with  the  exposition 
were  called  to  the  front.  It  was  said 
that  the  buildings  would  be  closed  and 
a  guard  placed  around  them  with  the 
assurance  that  things  would  be  safe 
until  the  settlement  of  the  terrible  dis- 
aster,   (See  page  346.) 

Of  course  the  fortunes  of  war  did 
not  exempt  any,  even  librarians,  from 
physical  discomfort  incident  to  travel- 
ing under  difficulties  when  every  one 
else  was  going,  and  the  irregularities 
in  the  money  exchanges  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  confidence  between  na- 
tions. There  are  many  stories  of  hard- 
ship related  by  travelers,  but  the  peo- 
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pie  generally  were  treated  kindly  and 
shown  consideration  in  the  large  cities, 
though  traveling  was  often  difficult  and 
uncomfortable. 

""England  was  the  Mecca  sought  by 
most  of  the  librarians  on  the  continent, 
though  those  who  were  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  were  able  to  sail 
direct  for  home.  Notwithstanding  the 
distress  of  the  Enghsh  people  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  entanglement  in 
the  war,  great  kindness  and  considera- 
tion were  shown  to  American  travel- 
ers, and  no  librarians  in  particular,  had 
aught  to  complain  of,  so  far  as  the 
writer  was  able  to  learn. 

Special  mention  is  due  Mr  Cedric 
Chivers  for  his  unfailing  kindness, 
courtesy  and  helpfulness  to  the  libra- 
rians. He  sought  them  out  in  Lon- 
don, opened  his  home  and  his  purse 
to  as  many  as  needed  them,  and  by 
counsel  and  advice  made  the  stay  in 
England  most  pleasurable. 

The  writer  cannot  refrain  from  say- 
ing at  this  time,  that  the  outrageous 
treatment,  for  it  could  be  called  little 
else,  accorded  American  travelers  by 
the  steamship  companies  in  the  mat- 
ter of  raising  the  rates  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  United  States,  deserves  the 
greatest  condemnation,  and  it  ought 
to  tend  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to 
their  remaining  on  their  own  side  of 
the  Atlantic  until  such  time  as  repara- 
tion is  made  for  the  treatment  re- 
ceived. That  one  could  not  be  com- 
fortable nor  all  have  desirable  accom- 
modations in  view  of  the  great  crowds 
eager  to  get  home,  is  understood,  but 
there  was  no  excuse  for  the  extortion- 
ate prices  demanded  for  passage,  and 
the  utter  ignoring  of  contracts  and 
arrangements  entered  into  previous  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

One  hears  abroad,  jestingly,  one 
hopes,  of  the  love  of  the  dollar  which 
is  ingrained  in  every  American  citi- 
zen, but  in  the  disasters  of  fire  and 
flood  and  famine  and  earthquake  in 
times  past  which  have  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people, 
the  attitude  of  the  latter  at  such  times. 


forms  a  shining  example  in  contrast 
to  the  greed  exhibited  by  the  steam- 
ship companies  in  the  time  of  distress 
of  the  American  travelers  abroad  in 
1914. 

But  aside  from  this,  the  experience 
forms  an  interesting  page  in  the  vol- 
ume of  life  and  only  the  distress  of 
those  engaged  at  first  hand  in  the 
great  tragedy  gives  a  cause  for  lasting 
regret.  M.  E.  A. 


Latest  News  of  Leipzig  Expfwition 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  let- 
ter received  by  Mr  T.  W.  Koch  from 
Dr  Schwenke  of  the  Royal  library. 
Berlin. 

My  best  i hanks  for  your  kind  letter  of 
the  7th  of  August,  which  I  have  just  re- 
ceived. Perhaps  you  have  heard  in  the 
meantime  from  the  management  of  the  ex- 
position in  Leipzig  that  the  exposition  will 
be  kept  open  until  ihe  end  of  October.  Only 
the  pavilions  of  the  hostile  states  are  closed, 
finally  also  the  "Japanese  village."  The 
attendance,  of  course  is  small,  but  fast 
trains  are  running  now  again,  and  thus 
visitors  will,  no  doubt,  come.  The  citizens 
of  neutral  slates  arc  not  at  all  prevented 
from  attending,  but  how  many  are  those, 
since  the  whole  world  has  fallen  upon  us! 
Thank  heaven,  things  are  going  well,  and 
we  hope  that  the  Americans  whose  favor- 
able opinion  we  value  highly  will  not  be 
led  astray  by  false  reports.  How  may  the 
touring  American  librarians  have  fared? 
We  opened  our  Royal  library  again  after 
the  removal  of  August  10,  to  be  sure,  only 
from  9-3  and  only  for  use  in  the  reading 
room,  not  for  charging  out.  and  we  have 
daily  400-500  visitors.  Of  our  staff,  one 
by  one  up  to  about  60  were  called  to  the 
army.  However,  during  the  removal  and 
the  mobilization  I  succeeded  in  (illing  the 
large  space  under  the  reading  room  with 
the  books  most  called  for;  thus  we  have 
those  most  necessary  quite  accessible  and 
can  get  along  with  a  smaller  staff.  We  do 
not  have  the  book-carriers  in  regular  use 
as  yet,  because  the  demand  is  not  suffi- 
ciently large,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  be  serviceable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)   P.  ScBWEMKE. 


Honor  Where  Honor  Is  Due 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Mr  W.  H. 
Brett's  connection  with  the  Qeveland 
public  library  as  its  chief  librarian  was 
celebrated  by  his  staff  at  their  first  regu- 
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lar  meeting  September  10,  after  the  va- 
cation season. 

Mr  Brett  was  kept  in  ignorance  that 
the  staflf  meeting  had  any  especial  sig- 
nificance and  his  surprise,  when  at  the 
usual  lunch- time,  he  was  ushered  into 
the  flower  decorated  room  where  all  were 
assembled  to  greet  him,  was  convincing 
and  complete. 

Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman,  the  vice- 
librarian,  speaking  for  the  staff,  ex- 
pressed briefly  and  earnestly  their  ap- 
preciation of  their  chief's  breadth  of 
vision  and  inspirational  power,  and 
voiced  their  feeling  that  they  had  been 
especially  privileged  in  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  and  under  him 
during  these  years  of  the  library's  phe- 
nomenal development.  She  testifled,  too, 
to  the  warmth  of  their  loyalty  and  re- 
gard, and  presented,  as  the  visible  tokens 
of  this  appreciation  and  affection,  a  giant 
armful  of  American  Beauty  roses  and 
some  handsome  growing  plants  for  the 
decoration  of  the  librarian's  office. 

Mr  Brett  rallied  from  the  combined 
effects  of  surprise  and  emotion  to  re- 
turn thanks,  and  thereafter  paid  a  cordial 
tribute  to  the  various  forces  which  he 
said  had  cooperated  with  him  in  pro- 
ducing results — to  the  staff  for  its  effi- 
ciency and  unity  of  purpose  and  interest, 
to  the  city  for  its  live  reaction  to  all 
library  work  in  its  behalf,  and  finally  to 
the  successive  Library  Boards  for  their 
unstinted  expenditure  of  valuable  time 
and  effort  for  the  library's  welfare. 

A  few  of  the  faithful  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  library  during  prac- 
tically all  of  Mr  Brett's  librarianship, 
either  put  off  or  cut  short  their  vacations 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration.  These 
included  Miss  Anne  Granger,  who  has 
held  a  position  on  the  staff  31  years,  a 
year  longer  than  her  chief ;  Miss  Cecelia 
Hutson,  29  years ;  Miss  Jessie  Ritter,  27 
years;  and  Miss  Gertrude  Hanna,  27 
years. 

Everyone  falls  naturally  into  reminis- 
cence on  such  occasions  and  among  the 
things  recalled  was  the  fact  that  when 
Mr  Brett  entered  on  his  position  the 
library  staff  numbered  only  10  assistants 


and  had  no  branches  or  other  agencies 
outside  the  main  library.  Now  there  are 
425  regular  employees  on  the  pay  roll 
and  there  are  547  library  agencies 
through  which  books  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  citizens,  including  13  large 
and  12  smaller  branches. 


Physical  Efficiency  in  Library  Work 
The  Public  library  of  Brooklyn  is 
carrying  on  an  investigation  of  condi- 
tions producing  physical  efficiency.  After 
repeated  conferences  between  the  li- 
brarian and  superintendents,  a  plan  was 
evolved  which  is  now  being  used  to  con- 
duct an  examination  during  1914  alot^ 
the  following  lines; 

1.  Library  conditions: 

Absence  with  and  without  pay. 

Causes  of  absence. 

Vacations. 

Monotony  of  service. 

Fatigue. 

Staff  rooms. 

Ventilation. 

Heating. 

Lighting. 

Oeanliness. 

2.  Home  conditions : 

Distance  from  branch. 
Cost  of  reaching  branch. 
Living  at  home. 
Boarding. 


Chicago  and  Music 
By  vote  of  the  Chicago  Library  Board 
what  is  known  as  the  Beacher  endow- 
ment fund  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
nucleus  of  a  collection  of  music,  and 
arrangements  are  now  actively  under 
way  to  equip  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  building  to  house  this  collection. 
About  three  thousand  volumes  of  operas, 
oratorios,  collections  of  scores  for  the 
piano  and  other  musical  instruments, 
symphonies,  etc.,  will  be  purchased  at 
once  and  installed  in  this  room  for  home 
circulation  on  the  usual  conditions.  It 
is  said  that  a  number  of  citizens  interest- 
ed in  the  new  development  are  planning 
to  raise  a  fund  for  its  permanent  main- 
tenance.    The  people  of  Chicago  spend 
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annually  for  instruction  in  music  some- 
thing like  two  million  dollars.  For  the 
purchase  of  the  printed  notes,  one  mil- 
lion, five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For 
the  opera,  symphony  concerts,  recitals  of 
artists  and  choral  societies,  one  milhon 
dollars.  As  a  manufacturing  center  of 
musical  instruments  Chicago  is  the  sec- 
ond city  in  the  country,  producing  each 
year  one  hundred  thousand  pianos  to  the 
value  of  fourteen  million  dollars. 


Plans   for    Neighborhood   Centers 

The  City  club  of  Chicago  has  an- 
nounced an  interesting  competition  with 
a  view  to  the  development  of  the  neigh- 
borhood centers.  The  idea  is  to  find 
practical  and  graphic  suggestions  for 
better  city  planning.  Architects,  land- 
scape gardeners,  engineers  and  anyone 
else  interested  are  invited  to  develop 
their  own  ideas  or  to  give  the  result  of 
their  study  of  the  needs  of  a  particular 
city  or  neighborhood.  Their  plans  may 
be  general  or  special. 

A  prc^ram  of  the  competition  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  interested  on  application 
to  the  City  club,  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  The  program  will  give  the  ob- 
ject of  the  competition,  the  problem,  the 
rules  of  the  competition,  discussion  of 
the  problem,  and  a  list  of  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  subject. 

The  preliminary  competition  will  close 
November  9,  1914,  and  the  final  compe- 
tition January  25,  1915.  The  opening 
of  the  neighborhood  center  exhibit  will 
occur  February  9,  1915,  when  the  draw- 
ings submitted  in  the  competition  will 
be  shown  as  the  special  features,  and  at 
which  time  a  series  of  conferences  on 
the  subject  of  neighborhood  centers  will 
be  opened. 


"I  want  a  nice,  light  book  to  read  on 
the  train." 

"How  would  the  'Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii' do?" 

"Pon 
he  die?' 

"I  think  it  was  some  kind  of  an  erup- 
tion." 


A  Visit  to  Scandinavia 

A  trip  to  the  Scandinavian  countries 
in  summer  is  beautiful  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  portray.  Nature  has 
duplicated  there  every  form  of  her  work 
to  be  found  in  any  other  place  and  the 
world  has  not  as  yet  touched  the  sim- 
ple, kindly  nature  of  the  people,  out- 
side of  the  large  cities,  to  their  hurt. 

Living  accommodations  are  comfort- 
able and  clean,  if  not  far  beyond  ne- 
cessities, and  transportation  is  one  con- 
tinuous cause  of  surprise.  There  are 
few  railroads  but  boats,  autos  and 
stolkjaerre  are  a  joy  and  delight.  No- 
where are  roads  better  built  and  so  uni- 
formly good.  To  the  tired,  to  the  heart 
weary  and  to  those  "not  strong,"  there 
is  a  balm  of  healing  in  air  and  sunshine, 
in  snow-capped  mountain,  in  stream  and 
waterfall,  in  woods  and  fields,  in  good 
food  and  pure  water.  The  fly  is  hover- 
ing over  the  jar  of  ointment,  however, 
in  the  form  of  the  ubiquitous  tourist  of 
all  nationalities,  and  the  American  is 
no  less  conspicuous  here  than  else- 
where. :Why,  oh  why,  doesn't  sense 
of  fitness  accompany  cents  of  size? 
Neither  race,  nationality  nor  age,  neith- 
er time  nor  place,  offers  a  guarantee 
against  arrogance  when  the  purse  is 
full.  There  are  many  who  seemingly 
prefer  physical  comfort  above  the  re- 
gard of  his  fellow  men  and  sit  defiantly 
after  a  display  of  bad  manners,  uncon- 
cerned of  surroundings,  either  of 
beauty,  peace  or  passengers,  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  show  their  power. 

But  in  the  long  run,  there  is  more 
beauty  than  fury  and  so  in  the  "Nord- 
lands"  the  long  days  of  summer  allowed 
no  shadows  to  remain.  A  summer 
trip  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
is  a  great  pleasure  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  is  commended  to  those  who 
enjoy  life  in  the  open. 

When  a  librarian  goes  on  a  holiday, 
he  is  supposed  to  leave  behind  all 
thought  of  his  daily  work.  Some  li- 
brarians do  this.  Most  librarians  do 
not.  And  so  in  the  summer  trip  in 
Scandinavia,  the  town  suggested  the 
library  and  we  went! 
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At  Christiana,  the  Deichmanske 
btbliothek  was  a  lode  stone  more  on 
account  of  friendship  with  the  former 
librarian,  Mr  Nyhuus.  than  because 
the  thirst  for  library  lore  was  acute. 
We  asked  directions  from  a  group  of 
boys,  perhaps  12  years  old,  and  all 
volunteered  to  show  us  where  the  li- 
brary was.  A  significant  fact.  The 
building  is  old,  and  has  an  unattractive 
entrance,  but  within  wears  an  air  of 
cleanliness,  simplicity  and  severe  util- 
ity. The  efEect  is  heightened  by  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  rooms,  which 
are  filled  to  the  utmost.  The  children's 
room  was  closed  to  them  for  the  sum- 
mer, while  a  school  for  librarians  was 
being  held  in  it.  This  was  interesting, 
.-^bout  20  or  25  students  were  present, 
perhaps  mostly  teachers  in  schools 
where  they  had  charge  of  small  librar- 
ies or  by  virtue  of  their  positions  acted 
as  librarians  in  villages. 

They  differed  in  appearance  from 
students  in  an  American  school  in  that 
the  most  of  them  were  men.  I  accepted 
the  invitation  which  was  given  me  to 
speak  to  them,  speaking  slowly  in  Eng- 
lish. A  feeble  attempt  at  jocularity 
was  greeted  with  hearty  lau^ter, 
showing  a  sense  of  humor  which  rather 
a  grim  exterior  had  not  hinted,  and  a 
knowledge  of  English  that  was  quite 
a  surprise.  The  instructor  of  the  school, 
Miss  Johnson,  interpreted  afterwards 
the  few  remarks. 

A  view  of  a  very  beautiful  exterior 
was  all  we  had  of  the  University  li- 
brary at  Christiana  of  which  good  was 
heard  from  others. 

At  the  Centennial  exposition  held  in 
Christiana  during  the  summer  was  a 
modd  library  room,  which  was  the  cen- 
ter of  great  interest. 

At  Bergen,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
we  were  disappointed  in  the  library 
inspection  chiefly  because  the  library 
was  closed  and  because  it  was  so  hard 
to  find  any  one  to  show  us  where  it 
was,  though  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  eighteenth  district.  Even  on  its 
very  steps  men  said  they  did  not  know. 
The   librarian,    Mr   Kildal,    was    using 


his  holiday  to  do  time  as  a  soldier,  and 
the  library  was  closed  for  housecleso- 
ing. 

At  Trondhjem  a  good  representation 
of  public  library  work  was  found  in 
the  Public  library  of  that  place.  We 
received  good  directions  from  a  young 
bicyclist,  a  woman  with  a  market  bas- 
ket, and  a  professional  looking  man 
who  was  prepared  to  rebuff  us  at  our 
salutation  of  "Pardon,  Sirt"  but  who 
on  hearing  our  inquiry  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  library  thawed  perceptibly 
and  showed  us  the  very  building  two 
blocks  away. 

A  clever,  vivacious  youne  lady  at- 
tendant greeted  us  pleasantly,  tho  the 
library  was  not  yet  open  to  the  public, 
and  took  the  greatest  interest  in  show- 
ing us  the  library.  When  we  know 
that  this  library  has  always  had  an 
Albany  student  as  librarian  and 
several  assistants  who  have  studied  in 
the  Albany  library  school,  its  character 
may  be  surmised.  The  present  librarian. 
Miss  Hartmann,  had  that  day  returned 
to  her  work  after  a  leave  of  absence 
for  a  year  in  America  spent  at  the  Al- 
bany school,  and  greeted  us  as  friends. 

In  Stockholm  we  found  no  public 
library  system.  The  Royal  library 
was  an  imposing  sight  both  in  ex- 
terior and  interior,  and  on  a  warm  day 
it  must  be  a  delight  to  visit  it.  It  was 
very  hard  to  find,  a  policeman  almost 
at  its  very  doors  knowing  not  even 
its  name.  This  gave  one  a  very  home- 
like feeling. 

Death  had  removed  the  kindly  Dr 
Lundstedt  in  May  so  the  American  li- 
brarians were  deprived  of  the  very 
cordial  welcome  which  he  had  always 
held  out  as  an  inducement  to  come 
to  the  library. 

A  young  lady  from  the  catalog  de- 
partment showed  the  contents  of  the 
library  in  a  very  interesting  and  courte- 
ous way.  There  is  a  fine  collection 
of  all  classes  of  literature  in  this  li- 
brary. A  large  reading  room  is  open  to 
the  public  where  a  dozen  men  were 
busy  studying.  There  are  no  marks  of 
classification  on  the  books,  a  small 
label  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  the 
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book  giving  the  subject  under  which 
it  belongs,  and  the  alphabetic  order  of 
its  author  determines  its  place  on  the 
shelves. 

The  fourth  Codex  Aurenes,  the  Devil 
Bible,  old  maps,  original  mss.,  filled 
an  exhibition  room  near  the  main  en- 
trance. The  rapacity  of  the  hotel  men 
prevented  a  visit  to  the  children's  li- 
brary founded  by  Dr  Palmgren  dur- 
ing iter  stay  in  Sweden. 

A  cordial  invitation  from  Dr  Anders- 
son  of  Upsala  was  the  source  of  an  in- 
teresting visit  to  a  great  collection.  A 
library  lor  scholars,  it  is  stored  with 
much  source  material  and  papers  of 
learned  societies.  The  building  was 
undergoing  reconstruction,  and  when 
completed  will  have  place  for  500,000  v, 
and  reading  rooms  for  200.  Special 
collections  here  also  were  of  much  in- 
terest, the  only  Gothic  mss.  in  exis- 
tence  being   their   chief   pride. 

At  Copenhagen,  we  were  most  kindly 
received  by  Dr  Steenberg  who  per- 
sonally showed  us  the  library  facilities 
of  the  place.  The  Royal  library  with 
its  great  collections  beautifully  housed 
and  very  generously  administered;  a 
public  library  under  municipal  direc- 
tion ;  a  very  good  collection  with  open 
access  in  charge  of  the  Women's 
Reading  Union,  a  prosperous  organi- 
zation of  women  who  conduct  a  sort  of 
women's  hotel  or  clubhouse.  A  view 
of  the  quarters  of  the  Statens  Bog- 
samlingskomite  finished  the  library 
visiting  in  Copenhagen.  Dr  Steenberg 
and  his  daughter  who  spent  two  years 
in  American  Ubraries  and  who  is  now 
the  happy  mistress  of  her  own  home 
were  most  hospitable  and  did  much  to 
make  the  short  visit  in  Copenhagen 
both  pleasant  and  profitable. 


Foreign   Books   in  Cleveland   Public 
Library 

The  1913  report  of  the  Qeveland  pub- 
lic library  records 48,398v.in  modem  for- 
eign languages  in  their  collection,  or  7.4 
per  cent  of  the  entire  collection.  Alpha- 
betically arranged,  the  foreign  collections 
number  as  follows:     Bohemian,  4,134 


volumes ;  Croatian,  363 ;  Danish  and 
Norw^an,  349;  Finnish,  380;  French, 
1,860;  German,  26,690;  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish,  2,124 ;  Hungarian,  2,971 ;  Ital- 
ian, 2,601;  Lithuanian,  254;  Polish,  3,- 
856;  Roumanian,  85;  Russian,  580; 
Slovak,  45;  Slovenian,  1,233;  Spanish, 
298;  Swedish,  655;  a  total  of  19  lan- 
guages— 6^69  volumes  were  added  in 
1913,  amounting  to  12.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  accessions. 

The  circulation  of  these  48,398  v.  in 
1913  totaled  198,828  v.,  German  in  the 
lead  with  78,981  v.,  Bohemian  follow- 
ing with  32,276,  Hungarian  with  25,999, 
Polish  with  21,172,  Hebrew  and  Yid- 
dish with  11,996,  Slovenian  with  10,687. 
and  Italian  with  7,257. 

The  foreign  collection  is  being  stead- 
ily increased  in  response  to  a  constant 
and  insistent  demand,  which  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910,  only  23.6  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Qeveland  was  native  bom 
of  native  bom  parentage,  39.9  per  cent 
of  the  remainder  was  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage,  and  the  remaining  34.9  per 
cent  was  foreign  bora. 

Each  branch  which  is  located  tn  a 
foreign  settlement  has  been  made  the 
centre  for  the  distribution  of  the  books 
in  the  language  which  preponderates  in 
that  locality,  and  loans  the  books  to  the 
other  libraries  where  there  may  be  sm^ 
or  intermittent  demand  for  them.  Thus, 
Broadway  branch  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Cleveland  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  where  nine-tenths  of  the  signs 
on  the  numerous  small  shops  are  Bo- 
hemian or  Polish.  At  Broadway,  there- 
fore, are  located  the  collections  in  these 
languages. 

The  foreign  collections  consist  mostly 
of  standard  works  in  fiction,  drama, 
poetry,  science  and  literature,  and,  be- 
sides the  native  Hterature,  translations 
from  classic  and  standard  English  books 
are  frequently  included.  In  Polish, 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian,  and  particu- 
larly in  German,  there  is  a  demand  for 
books  of  well-known  modem  authors. 
Italians  of  all  degrees  of  culture  read 
the  classics  of  their  language  more  or 
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less,  and,  curicmsly  enough,  at  Alts,  the 
library  in  the  Italian  centre  of  popula- 
tion, there  is  a  well-nigh  insatiable  de- 
mand for  medieval  romances  and  fairy 
tales,  and  this  from  readers  of  all  ages. 
The  library  has  published  illustrated 
circulars  advertising  its  branches  in  Po- 
lish, Bohemian  and  Slovenian;  also 
classified  finding  lists  of  the  Polish,  Bo- 
hemian and  Italian  collections.  These 
new  Americans  take  great  pride  in  their 
neighborhood  libraries  and  all  new-com- 
ers and  distinguished  visitors  of  their 
own  nationality  are  promptly  introduced 
to  them.  One  case  is  recored  of  a  Po- 
lish man  who  took  out  a  library  card 
fourteen  hours  after  his  arrival  in  the 
dty.  The  American,  a  Bohemian  non- 
partisan daily  paper,  recently  published 
an  illustrated  article  entitled,  "Broad- 
way free  library,  the  pride  of  the  Bo- 
hemian one-fourth  of  Oeveland."  The 
German,  Polish,  Bohemian  and  Hun- 
garian papers  are  regularly  supplied  with 
lists  of  books  and  library  news  items, 
which  are  promptly  published.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  some  of  the  churches  al- 
low library  advertising  material  to  be 
distributed  to  their  parishioners  after 
Sunday  mass.  In  return,  the  library 
gives  the  use  of  its  branch  auditoriums 
for  their  clubs  and  societies,  and  is  at 
great  pains  to  make  the  newer  arrivals 
understand  (sometimes  a  difficult  mat- 
ter), that  the  library  and  alt  its  resources 
are  free  to  them,  and  that  this  freedom 
entails  no  obligation  on  their  part  but 
good  conduct  in  the  building  and  proper 
care  of  the  books. 
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distinct  stimulus  has  already  been  no- 
ticed in  domestic  participation.  It  is 
considered  a  duty  alike  to  the  partici- 
pating nations,  to  the  exhibitors  and  to 
San  Francisco  that  the  plans  as  origin- 
ally laid  down  be  carried  out. 

A.  L.  A.  Conferences 
A  comparison 


Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
A  statement  has  been  issued  by 
President  Moore  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  to  the  effect 
that  reports  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  exposition  planned  and 
already  largely  prepared  for  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915,  will  not  be  postponed. 

President  Moore  states  that  none  of 
the  nations  at  war  has  expressed  an 
intention  to  withdraw  participation. 
France  and  Italy  have  sent  notification 
that  their  plans  remain  unchanged.    A 
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Information 
20  From  sessions  .. 
15  From  meeting 

other    librarians. 
10  From    seeing 

other  libraries... 
5  From  seeing  ex- 

skill 
19 
14 
0 

ingtoa 
10 

30 

Inspiration 
15  From  sessions  ,. 
IS  From  meeting 
other    librarians. 

14 
14 

20 

Recreation 

5  Climate    

8  Hotel     accom- 
modations   

2  Opportunities  for 
outdoor  pleas- 

4 
2 

2 

1 
2 

74?i 

2  Opportunities  for 
general  sight  see- 

100% 

3  Social     functions 
Total 

50?fc 

William  F.  Yust. 

Comparisoiu  of  attendance 

The   attendance   for   1913   is   given 

first,  followed  by  attendance  for  1914 

for  a  few  states.  The  showing  is  about 

the  same  for  all  the  states. 

Alabama.  1,  7;  Colorado,  1,  7;  Con- 
necticut, 33,  21 ;  Georgia,  10,  6 ;  Il- 
linois, 67,  71;  Indiana,  11,  24;  Iowa, 

13,  20;  Kentucky,  12,  7;  Louisiana,  0, 
1;  Maryland,  10,  34;  Massachusetts, 
82,  89;  Michigan,  31,  45;  Minnesota, 
11,  14;  Missouri,  18,  21;  Mississippi, 
0,  2;  New  Hampshire,  7,  4;  New  York, 
316,  289;  New  Jersey,  47,  30;  North 
Carolina,  1,  3;  North  Dakota,  1,  2; 
Oregon,  2,  0;  Pennsylvania,  59,  125; 
Vermont,  U,  U  ;  Virginia.  2,  14;  West 
Virginia,  0,  4;  Wisconsin,  16,  IS;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  462,  364;  Canada, 

14,  12. 
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Illinois  Library  Association 
AnniMl  meeting  Oct.  21-23 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
library  association  will  be  held  at  Spring- 
tield,  as  guests  of  the  Illinois  state  li- 
brary. The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Capitol. 

This  is  a  particularly  fitting  place  for 
an  Illinois  library  meeting  at  this  time 
in  view  of  the  increased  facilities  for 
library  work  in  the  state.  With  the  re- 
organization of  the  commission  on 
broader  lines  with  increased  appropria- 
tion; a  state  librarian,  who,  though  ex- 
ofhcio,  holding  a  political  office,  is  tre- 
mendously and  sincerely  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  library;  with  a  l^slative  refer- 
ence library  recently  established  with 
adequate  funds  and  one  of  the  best  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  state,  Springfield 
offers  many  attractions  to  librarians  who 
wish  to  study  types  of  libraries. 

The  public  meeting  on  Thursday  even- 
ing will  be  addressed  by  Professor  Wal- 
ter Dill  Scott,  of  Northwestern  univer- 
sity, on  "The  psychol<^  of  the  rising 
generation  of  Americans." 

On  Friday  morning,  Mrs  Gudrun 
Thome-Thomsen  will  give  an  illustrated 
story  hour.  Ex-president  R.  E.  Hieron- 
ymus,  now  community  adviser  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  will  speak  on  the 
library  as  an  aid  in  community  develop- 
ment. Florence  R.  Curtis  will  contribute 
a  talk  on  "Social  ser\-ice."  A  white  list 
of  periodicals  will  be  presented  for  dis- 
cussion by  Nellie  E.  Parham,  librarian 
of  the  Withers  library,  Bloomington. 
Miss  Frances  Simpson  will  present  an 
appreciation  of  the  work  and  services  to 
Illinois  libraries  of  the  late  Miss  Kath- 
arine L.  Sharp. 

There  will  be  three  round  tables :  one 
for  small  libraries,  one  for  reference 
hbrarians,  and  the  third  for  trustees, 
this  being  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois trustees'  association. 

Miss  Price  and  the  staff  of  the  Library 
extension  commission  will  be  available 
for  counsel  and  advice  for  those  from 
small  libraries,  library  trustees  and  any 
others  who  may  wish  to  consult  them. 


A  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  needs  will  be  of  more  dan 
passing  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  entered  into  by  all  the 
librarians  present. 

Headquarters  will  be  tixed  at  the  Nen~ 
Leland  hotel,  where  special  rates  have 
been  made  for  this  meeting.  The  ses- 
sions will  open  at  three  o'clock,  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  October  21,  and  dose  at 
three  o'clock  on  Friday,  October  23. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury,  President. 

Maude  A.  Parsons,  Secrrtary. 


Library  Department,  N.  Ei.  A. 

There  were  four  sessions  at  the  Li- 
brary dq>artment  meeting  hdd  in  St. 
Paul  July  8-10. 

At  the  first  session,  M.  S.  Dudgeon, 
of  Wisconsin,  gave  an  address  on  ""TTie 
Library's  ddit  to  culture."  He  ui^ed 
that  all  school  'children  should  have 
access  to  books,  banning  with  the  low- 
est grades,  and  be  kept  througfaom  their 
school  life  in  close  contact  with  what  is 
worth  while  in  literature.  The  teacher 
or  librarian  who  does  not  know  good 
books  is  impotent  to  impart  the  love  of 
good  books.  It  is  the  doty  of  the  school 
and  the  library  to  fix  in  every  papil 
reading  and  library  habits  which  will 
follow  him  through  life  in  whatever  line 
he  chooses.  If  the  library  can  aid  in 
teaching  the  world's  woricers  to  do  the 
world's  work  more  effectively,  it  is  a 
most  important  function.  Men  are  men 
before  they  are  lawyers  or  physicians 
or  merchants  or  manufacturers  or  me- 
chanics, and  if  you  can  make  them 
capable,  high-minded  men,  they  will 
make  themMlves  capable  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, politicians,  artisans. 

An  address  by  Dr  W.  B.  Owen,  Chi- 
cago normal  college,  on  "Cultural  possi- 
bilities of  school  and  college  libraries," 
was  full  of  meat.    Dr  Owens  said : 

We  get  our  standards  of  good  judgmeot 
and  taste  by  living  in  the  world  of  men. 
Books  are  a  means  of  enlarging  a  man's 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  men.  Through 
the  printed  page  we  gain  knowledge  of  ex- 
perience, and  we  live  the  experience  of 
others.  Books  are  the  best  scheme  man 
has  yet  invented  for  getting  rid  of  time  and 
space.     The  world  of  books  is  a  duplicate 
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of  the   world 
any  one  who  \ 

The  discussion  of  successful  experi- 
ments in  home  reading  lists  by  a  number 
of  librarians  was  most  interesting.  All 
emphasized  the  need  of  keeping  the  chil- 
dren from  the  feeling  of  compulsion  to 
read  certain  books,  and  the  importance 
of  arousing  interest  before  real  effort 
can  be  secured. 

The  second  session  was  in  charge  of 
the  committee  on  Rural  school  libraries. 
Miss   Wilson   of   Minnesota   presiding. 

Miss  Ovitz,  of  the  Milwaukee  normal 
school,  gave  a  practical  talk  on  the  train- 
ing of  rural  school  teachers  in  the  use 
of  books. 

Mrs  Preston,  State  superintendent  of 
public  education  in  Washington,  gave  an 
address  on  "The  country  child  and  the 
rural  school  library,"  and  Miss  Castine 
of  Maine  gave  a  brief  talk  on  the  rural 
schools  of  that  state.  Mr  Kerr  of  Em- 
poria, Kans.,  gave  an  address  on  "Mak- 
ing the  library  earn  its  salt." 

The  third  session  in  conjunction  with 
the  Minnesota  library  association  was 
most  interesting. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
library  was  emphasized  by  Miss  Wilson; 
Secretary  Utley  of  the  A.  L.  A.;  Miss 
Hall  of  New  York;  Miss  Booth  of  Illi- 
nois; Miss  Olcott  of  New  York,  and  Mr 
Wright. 

An  address  on  "The  newspaper 
morgue,  the  library  and  the  school,"  by 
Dr  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  of  St.  Paul, 
was  full  of  important  ideas.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  change  of  ideas  of  the 
scientist  and  educator  towards  history, 
and  the  importance  of  the  library's  keep- 
ing in  step  with  it. 

He  pointed  out  that  good  material 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  of  greater  importance  to  the 
community  than  material  relating  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  material  relat- 
ing to  local  affairs  more  useful  than  ma- 
terial referring  to  the  great  cities  of 
antiquity.  He  referred  to  the  plan  of  the 
newspapers  confining  themselves  to  the 
news  of  the  day  of  the  large  variety,  and 
leaving  the  discussion  of  current  prob- 
lems  to   metropolitan   magazines.     The 


newspaper  is  the  only  true  common 
school,  and  the  greatest  democratic  force 
there  is. 

The  library  comes  in  to  preserve  local 
news  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  news,  and 
to  make  it  accessible  later  as  it  was  at 
first  in  the  newspaper  moi^e.  It  must 
furnish  information  of  interest  to  the 
masses  and  to  the  specialist,  represent- 
ing not  only  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
but  also  that  of  the  minority.  News- 
paper clippings  in  public  libraries  are 
coming  to  have  a  very  important  place, 
and  the  preparation  of  this  material  for 
filing  and  use  is  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion. 

Mr  Kerr,  president  of  the  Library 
department,  in  his  address  pointed  out 
the  educational  cooperation  between 
libraries  and  schools. 

Miss  Ovitz  discussed  normal  school 
training  in  library  needs,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  cooperate  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  A.  L.  A. 

One  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting 
the  local  libraries  and  the  librarians  were 
guests  of  the  Minnesota  library  associa- 
tion at  dinner  at  the  Country  club  at  St. 
Paul  in  the  evening. 

At  the  final  session.  Miss  Newberry, 
of  the  New  York  public  library,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  normal  budget  for  the 
high  school  library."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  the  amount 
spent  on  books  and  salaries  in  the  vari- 
ous high  schools. 

Purd  B.  Wright,  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Kansas  City,  discussed  high 
school  branches  of  public  libraries,  and 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
definite  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
library  in  all  grades  above  the  sixth. 

Appreciation  was  expressed  of  the 
work  of  Miss  Mendenhall,  Miss  Hall 
and  others  interested  in  the  splendid 
library  exhibit  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  education. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

1)  Resolved,  That  we  record  our  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board  for  its  encouragement 
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of  the  school  library  movement  by  the 
publication  of  several  school  library 
(iocuments. 

2)  Resolved,  That  we  record  our  con- 
viction that  as  a  part  of  their  educational 
equipment  and  staff,  all  schools  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  same  highly  effi- 
cient library  organization  and  service 
with  which  the  general  public  is  served. 
We  regard  the  properly  equipped  and 
administered  school  library  as  funda- 
mental in  modern  educational  work;  it 
facilitates,  applies,  and  enriches  the 
whole  process  of  education.  We  there- 
fore endorse  the  statement  adopted  by 
the  American  library  association  as 
follows : 

In  vievir  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school 
library  and  the  importance  of  its  function 
in  modern  education,  the  following  state- 
ment is  presented  for  the  consideration  and 
approval  of  educational  and  civic  and  state 
authorities: 

First.  Good  service  from  school  libraries 
is     indispensable     in    modern     educational 

Second,  The  wise  direction  of  a  school 
library  requires  broad  scholarship,  execu- 
tive ability,  tact,  and  other  high  grade 
qualifications,   together   with   special   com- 


ing  of  reference  principles. 

Third.  Because  much  latent  power  is  be- 
ing recognized  in  the  school  library  and  is 
awaiting  development,  it  is  believed  that  so 
valuable  a  factor  in  education  should  be 
accorded  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  requisite 
qualifications.  Further,  it  is  believed  that 
in  schools  and  educational  systems  the  di- 
rector of  the  library  should  be  competent 
in  scholarship,  talent,  and  teaching  power, 
equally  with  the  head  of  any  other  de- 
partment of  instruction  in  the  same  school; 
should  be  enabled,  by  having  necessary 
equipment  and  assistants,  to  do  progres- 
sive work;  and  should  be  recognized  equally 
with  the  supervisors  of  other  departments 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  sys- 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
vear  were  elected :  President,  Harriet  A. 
Wood,  Portland,  Ore. ;  vice-president, 
Dr  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  secretary,  Lucille  Fargo,  North 
central  high  school,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Committee  on  standard  courses  in  library 
work  for  rural  schools,  James  F.  Hosic, 
Chicago;  Martha  Wilson,  St.  Paul; 
Willis  H.  Kerr,  Emporia,  Kans. 


The    Cataloging    Section    at    the 
American  Library  Association 

The  sessions  of  the  Cataloging  sec- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A.,  as  planned  by  the 
chairman,  Mr  Martel,  might  be  called 
an  experience  meeting  of  a  dozen 
Washington  head  catalogers  and  li- 
brarians of  as  many  libraries,  whose 
papers  formed  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive cycle  of  cataloging  life  and 
history.  Although  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  left  out  of  the  list,  it  never- 
theless proved  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
cycle;  and,  to  the  evident  surprise  of 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  was  uncon- 
sciously made  the  center  of  attention 
by  the  unanimous  expression  of  heart- 
felt appreciation  of  its  help  by  each 
and  all  the  speakers. 

The  thorough-going  spirit  of  coop- 
eration manifested  between  these 
many  special  libraries  of  the  govern- 
ment departments  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  among  these  libraries 
themselves,  was  the  most  striking 
thing  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
the  assembled  catalogers,  and  will 
probably  remain  there  longer  than  the 
interestmg  web  of  adaptations  and 
changes,  uses  and  rejections  of  the 
printed  card  which  formed  the  theme 
of  the  session. 

From  this  web,  a  few  strands  may 
be  taken,  a  few  generalizations  which 
will  indicate  the  trend  of  catalog  opin- 
ion,— at  least  in  Washington. 

1)  The  very  general  use  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  printed  card,  and 
a  tendency  to  conform  to  its  rules. 

2)  A  general  rejection  of  the  index 
headings  of  the  printed  card  as  too  gen- 
eral for  special  libraries. 

3)  A  custom  of  filing  cards  in  the 
catalog  of  the  special  libraries,  for 
books  on  their  specialties,  which  are 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  but  not  in 
their  own  collections,  because  of  the 
generosity  of  the  national  library  in 
lending  books. 

One  of  the  speakers  voiced  the  gen- 
eral feeling  by  humorously  suggest- 
ing that  it  was  a  great  oversight  not 
to   include   the   printed   cards   in   the 
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exhibit  of  labor  saving  devices  being 
held  for  the  Conference,  and  adding 
that  she  considered  them  in  her  re- 
organizing work  not  merely  labor  sav- 
ing but  life  saving.  In  line  with  this 
thought,  a  resolution  was  passed  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the  sec- 
tion for  the  work  of  Mr  Martel,  Mr 
Hanson,  Mr  Hastings,  and  the  staff  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  the  matter 
of  the  printed  card.  This  was  con- 
sidered peculiarly  fitting  as  the  pres- 
ent conference  was  the  first  held  in 
Washington  since  the  introduction  of 
the  printed  cards. 

Two  or  three  items  of  interest, 
which  though  disconnected  here,  may 
be  suggestive  even  apart  from  their 
logical  connections  are  these.  A  dis- 
cussion rose  on  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  reprints  used  largely  in 
place  of  taking  the  full  bound  vol- 
umes from  their  set.  The  conclusion 
reached,  which  applies  equally  to  the 
treatment  of  pamphlets  or  other 
ephemeral  matter  was,  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  reprints  or  "sepa- 
rates" depends  on  the  kind  of  demand 
made  upon  the  library.  Some  have 
calls  for  the  material  by  author,  but 
more  find  it  useful  collected  under 
subject.  One  suggestion  was  to  as- 
semble the  pamphlets  under  subject 
and  shelve  in  pamphlet  boxes  with  the 
books  on  that  subject. 

Another  interesting  discussion  fol- 
lowed the  paper  on  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents'  office.  The  advice 
given  was  for  a  library  to  decide 
whether  or  no  it  would  keep  its  docu- 
ments separate,  and  in  case  it  did  so, 
to  use  the  check-list  classification  for 
them  except  for  duplicates  which  could 
be  placed  in  the  regular  classification. 
A  suggestion  for  a  special  library  was 
that  of  classifying  documents  on  its 
specialty  in  the  regular  classification 
and  others  by  the  check-list. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year 
were  Dr  Edwin  Wiley,  chairman.  Uni- 
versity of  California  library,  and  Mary 
Louise  Sutliffe,  secretary.  New  York 
public  library  school. 

Edith  P.  Bucknam. 
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Government  Documents  Round-table 
The  Government  Documents  round 
table  held  at  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  in 
Washington  in  May,  with  George  S. 
Godard,  State  librarian  of  Connecticut, 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  public 
documents,  in  charge,  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful  meetings  yet  held  by  this  sec- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  those  in  au- 
thority in  Congress,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  office  of  the  government 
printer  and  the  office  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  documents  were  all  represented 
through  accredited  officials.  Probably 
also  there  has  never  been  a  larger  gath- 
ering of  librarians  interested  in  public 
documents  than  came  together  at  this 
meeting. 

Three  important  papers  had  been  pre- 
pared for  this  occasion ;  "Purpose  and 
scope  of  the  codification  of  the  printing 
laws  as  contained  in  the  printing  bifi 
before  Congress,"  by  George  H.  Carter, 
clerk  of  the  Joint  committee  on  printing. 
In  his  paper  Mr  Carter  entered  quite 
fully   into   the   scope  of  the  work   and 

Eower  of  his  committee  and  explained 
ow  every  effort  bad  been  made  so  far 
as  possible  to  embody  in  the  pending 
bill  the  several  suggestions  made  by  the 
association.  Where  these  suggestions 
had  not  been  adopted,  Mr  Carter  stated 
why  not,  or  made  note  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this 
paper  was  the  discussion  broi^ht  out  by 
questions  asked,  which  were  answered 
with  the  same  interest  and  willingness 
as  shown  by  the  inquirer. 

The  second  paper  was  upon  The 
Monthly  Catalog  of  United  States  Pub- 
lic Documents  by  Minnie  B.  Hegeman 
of  the  superintendent  of  documents 
office.  As  the  editor  of  this  very  helpful 
publication,  Miss  Hegeman  showed 
something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
involved  in  collecting,  collating  and 
arranging  the  material,  all  of  which  was 
based  upon  the  publication  itself.  There 
was  no  hearsay  nor  tradition  used  in  its 
compilation.  Every  statement  was  based 
on  first  hand  information. 

The    third    paper    was    upon    "Thir- 
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teenth  census,  1910,  publications,"  by 
Mary  A,  Hartwell,  cataloger  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  documents. 

Miss  Hartwell  briefly  outlined  the 
work  of  the  Census  bureau,  and  enumer- 
ated, explained  and  distinguished  be- 
tween the  several  series  of  publications 
issued  by  that  bureau. 

As  the  invitations  to  make  ourselves 
at  home  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  the  several 
departments  of  government  and  the 
Public  library,  had  been  freely  accepted 
during  the  week,  those  gathered  at  the 
document  round  table  Friday  morning 
were  there  for  a  purpose  and  thoroughly 
interested.  The  special  eflforts  which 
had  been  made  in  our  behalf  by  those 
in  authority  had  been  appreciated.  As 
never  before  this  meeting  proved  to  be 
our  opportunity  to  hear  and. be  heard. 

.\mong  those  who  participated  in  the 
discussions  were  Alton  P.  Tisdel,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  documents,  who 
represented  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments. General  Josiah  H,  Brinker,  who 
being  unable  to  be  present,  had  sent  his 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing and  its  members.  Mr  Tisdel  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the 
great  interest  which  he  found  so  many 
librarians  had  in  public  documents. 
"The  talks  I  have  had  with  you  libra- 
rians," said  Mr  Tisdel,  "have  been  a 
revelation,  enabling  me  to  see  the  growth 
and  influence  in  public  documents.  I 
know  it  will  serve  to  increase  the  activi- 
ties of  the  superintendent  of  documents 
along  the  line  of  doing  for  the  libraries 
all  he  can," 

Mr  Ranck.  librarian  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  public  library,  inquired  concern- 
ing the  use  of  franked  envelopes  which 
seemed  threatened. 

Mr  Andrews  of  the  John  Crerar 
library  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
action  of  the  printing  committee  in  pro- 
posing a  bill  which  does  so  much. 

Mr  Carr  of  Scranton,  Penn.,  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  great 
helpfulness  of  the  Monthly  Catalog. 

Nathan  B.  Williams,  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  judiciary  com- 


mittee, called  attention  to  some  of  the 
special  publications  printed  by  that  com- 
mittee under  its  own  authority  and  im- 
mediate direction  in  an  edition  limited 
to  1,000  copies.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  great  lack  of  reliable  translations 
of  foreign  laws,  and  the  great  difficulty 
which  always  accompany  such  legal 
translations.  "I  do  not  care  how  accu- 
rate a  translator  may  be,  he  must  at 
least  have  his  translation  revised  by  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  terminology  of 
the  subject  which  he  attempts  to  trans- 
late." 

Miss  Hasse  of  the  New  York  public 
library  made  a  plea  for  the  small  librarv- 
and  urged  the  creation  of  a  g^ded  list 
of  depository  libraries. 

Mr  Bowker,  editor  of  thet  Library 
Journal,  expressed  his  pleasure  in  seeing 
in  this  meeting  parties  to  all  sides  of 
the  public  document  question  in  earnest, 
helpful  and  hopeful  conference.  He  re- 
called his  earlier  experiences  in  Wash- 
ington while  attempting  to  learn  from 
the  departments  what  they  had  pub- 
lished. He  contrasted  that  lack  of  in- 
formation with  the  present  Monthly 
Catalog  of  Public  Documents  which  is 
serving  a  very  great  purpose.  Mr  Bow- 
ker supported  Miss  Hasse's  plea  for  the 
smaller  libraries,  and  was  inclined  to 
advocate  sending  to  such  libraries  only 
such  documents  as  might  be  selected  by 
competent  government  authorities,  as 
being  of  service  in  such  libraries,  but 
always  granting  to  the  libraries  the 
privilege  of  asking  for  other  documents 
so  far  as  they  can  be  supplied. 

Mr  Daniels  of  California  called  anen- 
tion  to  the  large  use  made  of  public 
documents  in  the  County  library  work 
in  his  state,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
provision  would  be  made  wherry  the 
needs  of  large  sections  would  not  be 
determined  by  the  requirements  of 
smaller  areas  bearing  the  same  name, 
for,  said  he,  "A  California  coimty  covers 
some  territory  and  therefore  we  require 
duplicates  in  our  system." 

Mr  Nichols  of  the  library  of  Geologi- 
cal sur\-ey,  Washington,  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  work  accompltshcfl  by 
the   Joint   committee   on   printing,   and 
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ur^ed  that  the  attention  of  the  congress- 
men and  senators  shottM  be  called 
throogfa  personal  letters  to  the  desir- 
atnlity  of  its  eatiy  pass^^.  This  st^- 
gestion  met  with  hearty  approval. 

Mr  Thompson  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress called  attention  to  the  la^e  t»e 
of  government  and  state  pablications  by 
the  legislative  reference  departments 
nf}wr  fotmd'in  so  many  of  our  states. 

The  nteeting,  after  expressii^  the 
hope  that  the  prc^wsed  bill  might  be  en- 
acted into '  law  substaotiaUy  as  pre- 
sented, adjourned  by  passing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  those  who  had  arranged  for 
the  meeting,  to  those  who  had  prepared 
papers  ^Ud  to  those  ofikials  and  others 
who.  by  their  presence  or  thnn^  tiim 
representatives,  have  cootribated  to  the 
success  of  this  meeting.  G.  S.  G. 


Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Library 
Associations 

The  wisdom  of  neighboring  states 
meetii^  together  from  time  to  time  was 
^ain  shown  by  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  library  associa- 
tions, which  took  place  at  Menominee, 
Michigan,  and  Marinette,  Wisconsin, 
July  29-31.  The  opening  session  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Spies 
mammal  library,  Mencuninee,  at  which 
the  president  of  the  Mich^an  associa- 
tion, Theodore  W.  Koch,  gave  his  im- 
pressions of  the  Leipzig  exposition  and 
the  opening  of  the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit.  This 
was  followed  by  an  informal  stereopti- 
con  talk  by  Mr  Koch  on  "The  physical 
side  of  the  book"  this  being  as  a  sort  of  a 
corollary  to  the  main  theme  of  the  Leip- 
zig exposition. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  opened 
with  a  round-table  on  "Work  with  chil- 
dren," at  which  Miss  Shelly  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  spoke  on  "Reference  books  for  a 
children's  room;"  Miss  Pond  of  Mani- 
towoc on  "Evening  work  with  children ;" 
and  Miss  Humble  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  commission,  and  Miss  Hill  of 
Racine  on  "Graded  lists  of  children's 
Ixjoks.'" 

A  paper  on  "How  to  interest  mothers 
in  children's  reading,"  by  Miss  May  G. 
Quigley  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  most  in- 
teresting.    This  object  is  accomplished 


m  Grand  Rapids  by  the  children's  libra- 
rian attending  different  mothers'  meet- 
ings, in  the  schools,  the  churches,  and 
women's  clubs.  The  mothers,  coming 
from  widely  different  circles  of  society, 
are  always  attentive  listeners,  and  many 
frequently  remain  for  a  little  private  talk, 
inquiring  as  to  whether  fairy  tales  are 
considered  good  for  their  children,  or 
what  is  thought  about  detective  stories 
for  their  boys.  Foreign-bom  mothers 
are  very  anxious  to  have  their  children 
learn  the  English  language,  and  they  ask 
intelligent  questions  as  to  books  on  his- 
tory and  civics  for  their  boys  and  girls. 
Birthdays  and  holidays  are  strong  fac- 
tors by  means  of  which  the  library  can 
be  made  interesting  to  the  mothers.  Con- 
siderable help  has  been  given  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. Boole  exhibits  have  been  held  at 
the  school- .  There  is  an  annual  confer- 
ence on  children's  reading  held  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  May,  which  brings  to- 
gether another  group  of  people.  The 
mothers  are  represented  on  this  pro- 
gram, and  they  take  a  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. Three-fourths  of  the  mothers,  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  social  position  or 
education,  have  no  definite  idea  as  to 
the  kind  of  books  their  children  ought  to 
read.  To  succeed  in  this  movement  one 
must  k-now  her  books,  and  be  ready  to 
have  a  human  interest  in  every  child's 
mother,  be  she  rich  or  poor,  American 
or  foreign-bom. 

Then  followed  the  first  general  ses- 
sion, at  which  an  address  of  welcome 
was  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Marinette, 
to  which  Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  library  associa- 
tion, responded.  Charles  P.  Cary  gave  a 
vigorous  talk  on  "Industrial  education 
and  the  public  library,"  and  Samuel  H. 
Ranck  read  a  paper  on  "Vocational  guid- 
ance." Charles  E.  McLennan  of  the 
Milwaukeg  public  library  read  a  paper 
on  "How  to  reach  the  other  half" — so 
filled  with  wit  and  humor  that  no  sum- 
mary could  do  justice  to  it. 
Thursday  afternoon 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session 
opened  with  an  informal  presentation  of 
"The  place  of  art  in  the  library,"  by  Mrs 
James  H.  Campbell,  which  was  largely 
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devoted  to  the  possibilities  of  art  ex- 
hibits in  our  public  libraries.  Mrs 
Campbell  spoke  particularly  of  the  work 
of  the  American  federation  of  art,  and 
made  a  plea  for  more  institutional  mem- 
bers among  our  public  libraries.  Rev. 
Matthew  Daly  spoke  of  his  work  as 
a  missionary  among  the  lumbermen  in 
the  camps  in  the  Northern  peninsula. 
He  made  a  plea  for  more  virile  litera- 
ture to  be  sent  to  these  camps,  and  de- 
plored the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
charitably  disposed  people  to  send  to  his 
men  such  things  as  Harper's  Bazaar,  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  back  num- 
bers of  periodicals  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. Miss  Lutie  Steams  gave  a  review 
of  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
American  library  association. 

At  the  evening  session  A.  S.  Root  of 
Ohio  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  "The 
growing  librarian,"  in  which  he  argued 
against  the  tendency  which  besets  so 
many  library  workers  of  getting  into  a 
rut;  of  doing  a  thing  in  one  way  and 
thinking  that  there  was  no  other  way. 
in  which  it  could  be  done.  He  urged 
library  assistants  and  librarians  to 
broaden  out;  to  read  more  professional 
literature;  to  become  more  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  their  work. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session,  Miss 
Manchester,  librarian  of  the  Chauncy 
Hurlbut  branch,  Detroit,  spoke  of  the 
"Relation  of  the  library  to  the  Boy  Scout 
and  Campfire  Girl  movement."  She 
gave  illustrations  of  girls  who  had  for- 
merly refused  to  read  anything  but  the 
lightest  fiction  who  were  led  through 
their  interest  in  first  aid  work  to  read 
the  lives  of  Florence  Nightingale  and 
Clara  Barton,  and  by  searching  for  an 
Indian  legend  upon  which  to  found  their 
Campfire  become  thoroughly  interested 
in  Indian  folklore.  Boys  were  likewise 
persuaded  to  read  Cooper  and  biogra- 
phies of  Audubon  and  Crockett.  The 
clubs  are  under  the  direct  charge  of 
scout  masters  and  guardians  supplied 
from  the  headquarters  of  these  organi- 
zations, and  the  branch  librarians  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  preliminary 
organizing  of  the  clubs  and  furnishing 
of  meeting  places  and  the  purchase  and 


distribution  of  relative  literature.  The 
Boy  Scout  troops  have  adopted  the 
names  of  the  branches  with  which  they 
are  affiliated,  and  in  some  cases  the  li- 
brarian has  acted  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  has  assisted  in  raising  funds 
to  finance  the  summer  camp.  The  library 
also  furnishes  lectures  on  various  allied 
activities,  and  gives  exhibitions  of  pho- 
tographs, posters  and  bulletins  to  illus- 
trate to  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
the  part  their  clubs  are  taking  in  the  gen- 
eral work.  In  the  library,  the  girls  have 
been  taught  first  aid,  basketry,  and  bead 
work,  and  a  library  assistant  reads  aloud 
while  these  activities  are  in  pn^rcss. 

Miss  Bascom  told  of  the  study  club 
department  of  the  Wisconsin  library 
commission.  Miss  Rupp  of  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  and  Miss  Preston,  Ionia,  Mich., 
discussed  the  problem  of  how  to  increase 
non-fiction  reading.  Frequent  changes 
on  the  open  shelves  were  suggested, 
bringing  out  old  and  new  books;  catchy 
placards  or  quotations  on  books  to  be 
placed  above  the  shelves;  short  lists  of 
books  with  annotations  showing  the  per- 
sonal touch  published  in  the  daily  news- 
papers ;  slips  pasted  at  the  end  of  books 
referring  the  reader  to  volumes  of  his- 
tory or  biography  of  the  period  covered, 
thus  suggesting  further  reading  along 
the  same  lines.  The  problem  of  secur- 
ing suitable  assistants  for  a  small  library 
was  discussed  by  Mrs  Jessie  Luther, 
librarian  of  the  Antigo  public  library. 
"The  library  as  a  moulder  of  public 
opinion"  was  the  subject  of  an  informal 
talk  by  Harry  M.  Nimmo,  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Saturday  Night,  in  which  he 
made  a  plea  for  greater  publicity. 

The  Michigan  librarians  were  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  meet  their  fellow 
workers  from  Wisconsin,  although  they 
may  not  have  expressed  their  feelings 
felicitously  as  did  Miss  Steams  in  her 
paraphrase  of  a  popular  limerick; 
Here's  to  the  Mirfiigan  librarians. 

May  they  live  a  thousand  years 
To  keep  on  making  people  happier 

In  this  vale  of  human  tears; 
And  may  I  live  a  thousand,  too — 

A  thou.<;and  less  a  day, 
For  I  would  not  care  to  be  on  earth 
When    the    Michigan   librarians   have  passed 
away.  T.  W.  K. 
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CaUfornia.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  library  association  was  held 
at  Coronado  on  June  15-20.  There  were 
198  present  from  51  public  libraries,  21 
county  libraries,  two  collies,  two  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  State  library. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  and  com- 
mittee showed  great  progress  made  in 
library  service  during  the  year  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  were  eight  district  meet- 
ings, and  one  joint  meeting  of  two  dis< 
tricts  held. 

The  nominating  committee  presented 
the  following  ticket,  which  was  elected : 

President,  J.  L.  Gillis;  vice-president, 
Jennie  Herrman ;  secretary-treasurer, 
Alice  J,  Haines. 

It  was  voted  that  the  California  li- 
brary association  should  affiliate  with 
the  American  library  association. 

Max  Thelen,  state  railroad  commis- 
sioner, gave  an  address  on  the  "Regula- 
tion of  public  utilities."  He  described 
the  methods  of  handling  cases  and  com- 
plaints. He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
anybody  in  the  state  may  present  a  com- 
plaint and  receive  attention. 

"Libraries  in  university  extension," 
was  discussed  by  Miss  Crump,  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  Miss 
Smith,  of  the  California  state  library. 

"The  relation  of  the  county  free  li- 
braries and  the  city  libraries  in  Califor- 
nia," was  discussed  by  Miss  Harriet  G. 
Eddy  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Wadleigh. 

Harry  C.  Peterson,  director  of  Leland 
Stanford  university  museum,  traced  the 
development  of  the  moving  picture  from 
the  first  experiments  at  the  Stanford 
farm  to  the  present  time. 

Dr  W.  E.  Ritter,  director  of  the 
Scripps  institution  for  biological  re- 
search, spoke  of  the  multiplication  of 
scientific  writings  and  suggested  ways 
of  eliminating  some  of  them. 

"College  credit  for  browsing."  by  Dr 
W.  G.  Carruth,  of  Stanford  university, 
advocated  provision  for  students  to  do 
general  reading  in  literature  and  the 
granting  of  credit  for  this  reading. 

W.  Irving  Way  presented  a  paper  on 
"My  friend's  library,"  giving  a  layman's 
point  of  view  on  some  of  the  duties  of  a 


librarian.  Especial  emphasis  was  laid 
on  intimate  acquaintance  with  authori- 
tative reference  books  and  an  orderly 
system  of  keeping  tab  of  minor  as  well 
as  major  current  events.  Mr  Way  be- 
lieves that  the  librarian's  creed  of  life 
should  be: 

My  primary  duty  as  librarian  is,  rather 
to  help  scholars  in  their  work  to  the  best 
of  my  power,  than  to  pursue  any  favorite 
investigations  of  my  own. 

John  S.  McGroarty,  author  of  the 
Mission  play,  told  in  a  delightful  way 
how  the  play  came  to  be  written  and 
produced,  in  spite  of  many  discourage- 
ments. 

John  Vance  Cheney  read  a  niunber  of 
poems  from  hts  book,  "The  Silver  Gate." 

There  was  a  number  of  interesting 
discussions  on  library  subjects,  such  as, 
"The  use  of  material  other  than  books," 
which  included  the  use  of  pictures, 
slides,  the  phonograph  and  the  moving 
picture ;  "Library  service  to  schools,"  and 
"Uniform  forms  and  blanks." 

The  provisions  for  a  new  State  build- 
ing in  San  Francisco  to  provide  ade- 
quate quarters  for  the  State  library, 
were  received  with  satisfaction. 

The  trustees'  section  discussed  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  "Who  should  buy  the 
books?"  "The  relation  of  the  library  to 
the  community,"  "Building  a  library," 
"Special  collections  as  a  reflection  of 
local  conditions,"  "The  making  and  mar- 
keting of  books." 

Connecticut.— The  spring  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  library  association 
was  held  on  Friday,  June  19,  in  the. 
Prosser  public  library,  at  Bloomiield. 
President  Charles  S.  Thayer  presided. 

Alfred  N.  Filley,  president  of  the 
directors  of  the  Prosser  library,  wel- 
comed the  association  to  Bloomfield, 
after  which.  Miss  Hadley,  librarian  of 
the  Gilbert  school  at  Winsted,  gave  an 
informal  outline  of  her  experiences  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  library 
association  at  Washington.  In  spite 
of  the  unusual  numbers  in  attendance 
and  the  variety  of  attractions  for  sight- 
seers, Miss  Hadley  pronounced  the 
1914  meeting  most  inspiring  and  help- 
ful. 
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Miss  Hadley  was  followed  by  Dr 
Gallon,  Professor  of  Romance  lan- 
guages in  Trinity  college.  Hartford. 
In  Dr  Galpin's  paper,  the  association 
enjoyed  a  rare  treat.  The  speaker  con- 
fined his  criticism  to  the  French  novels 
of  the  ninteenth  century.  He  began 
with  the  Romanticists,  whose  writ- 
ings, usually  sad  and  world  weary, 
often  prove  too  gloomy  for  the  taste 
of  the  present  day  American  reader. 
The  Realists  came  next  and  based  their 
fiction  on  facts  of  science.  The  cen- 
tury closed  with  the  Naturalists,  who 
dwelt  on  the  seamy  side  of  life  and  to 
them  is  due  the  common  idea  that  the 
French  novel  is  better  avoided. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
the  reading  and  accepting  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  "The  li- 
brary and  the  rural  community." 
Charles  R.  Green  of  Amherst  agricul- 
tural coll^lfe  described  the  extension 
woric  done  by  his  library.  Small  selec- 
tions of  books  and  pamphlets  are 
chosen  with  great  care  and  sent  to 
public  libraries  asking  for  them.  The 
term  "Agriculture"  is  interpreted  in 
its  broadest  sense,  embracing  such  sub- 
jects as  "Electricity  on  the  farm," 
"Home  economics,"  etc.  The  library 
contains  a  large  collection  of  pamph- 
lets on  agricultural  subjects.  It  also 
does  extensive  work  in  the  way  of  an- 
swering questions  sent  by  mail. 

"The  library  and  the  church"  was 
the  subject  treated  by  the  Rev  William 
F.  English  of  East  Windsor.  He  felt 
that  the  church  must  enter  into  the 
recreations  of  its  people  in  order  to 
live.  Mr  English  described  his  library 
experience  in  some  detail  and  his  dis- 
cussion of  specific  books  that  he  has 
used  with  success  lent  to  his  address 
a  very  human  interest. 

Miss  Whitney  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  college  outlined  the  work 
done  by  the  state  in  the  way  of  li- 
brary extension,  and  Mrs  Belle  Hol- 
comb  Johnson  told  of  the  activities  of 
the   Connecticut    library   commission. 


Mrs  Johnson  stated  that  the  country 
libraries  are  inclined  to  extend  their 
borders,  limiting  their  loans  as  little 
as  possible.  When  a  town  is  a  cen- 
ter of  trade,  it  seems  fitting  that  the 
privileges  of  the  library  be  extended 
to  the  hamlets  that  help  to  support  its 
industries.  Library  work  in  the  coun- 
try is  often  helped  very  much  by  the 
clergy.  Mrs  Johnson  showed  that 
Connecticut  has  fallen  somewhat  be- 
hind the  other  states  in  her  woric  with 
schools.  This  condition,  however,  is 
changing  for  the  better. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  our  hosts  for 
their  hospitable  entertainment. 

Edttr  McH.  Steele, 

Secretary. 

New  Hampshire.  —  The  lw«ity-fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
library  association  was  held  at  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Rochester,  June  16  and  17, 
and  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  and 
successful  gathering. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  hall  of  the  Pub- 
lic library,  the  association  was  welcomed 
by  Mayor  F.  B.  Preston,  who  in  a  few 
words  assured  the  members  of  a  cordial 
reception.  The  president  then  intro- 
duced Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  library  or- 
ganizer of  the  state  of  Maryland.  Miss 
Farr  told  of  the  struggles  which  the 
people  of  that  state  have  had  and  are 
having  to  procure  and  maintain  any  li- 
braries. She  pictured  very  cleariy  the 
earnestness,  pluck,  and  determination 
which  a  few  interested  people  of  Mary- 
land have  shown  in  their  desire  for  li- 
braries. She  related  many  of  her  ex- 
periences and  made  those  who  heard  her 
feel  that  the  people  of  New  Hanipshire 
should  show  more  appreciation  of  their 
advantages  and  work  together  to  make 
the  most  of  them. 

The  business  session  of  Wednesday 
morning  was  unusually  interestiiig.  The 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  read  and  approved,  following 
which  there  was  a  discussion  on  the 
advisability  of  affiliation  with  the  A. 
L,  A.  It  was  not  thought  wise  at  die 
present  time  to  take  such  a  step. 
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The  matter  of  dividing  the  state  into 
districts  for  supervision  and  the  cam- 
paign for  a  state  organizer  were  heartily 
approved  of  and  the  executive  commit- 
tee was  empowered  to  take  whatever 
action  it  should  deem  necessary  to  ac- 
comphsh  these  ends. 

By  request  Mrs  Barron  Shirley,  the 
president,  read  a  paper  which  was  given 
at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  on  "What  people  ask 
for."  This  was  greatly  enjoyed  and 
heartily  received.  The  remainder  of  the 
session  was  filled  with  informal  discus- 
sions on  pay  collections,  reserve  sys- 
tems, and  the  tenor  of  the  present  day 
magazines. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  libra- 
rian, trustees,  and  assistants  of  the 
Rochester  public  library  for  the  cordial 
hospitality  received  was  voted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1914-15:  President,  Mrs  Barron  Shirley, 
Franklin;  first  vice-president,  Mary  L. 
Saxton,  Keene ;  second  vice-president, 
Elsie  Gaskin,  Derry;  secretary,  Caro- 
line B.  Clement,  Manchester;  treasurer, 
Annabdl  C.  Secombe,  Milford. 

Utah. — ^The  Utah  library  association 
held  its  third  annual  meeting  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  June  1-2,  1914,  with  65  mem- 
bers in  attendance. 

Dr  E.  G.  Gowans,  president,  opened 
the  convention  with  a  cordial  address  of 
welcome.  He  also  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  public  library  in  the  small 
town,  saying  that  while  the  latter  cities 
were  well  cared  for  in  the  way  of  public 
libraries,  the  smaller  towns  had  been 
neglected  in  this  important  matter.  He 
spoke  at  length  on  the  welfare  of  the 
child,  declaring  that  the  tendency  to  re- 
gard library  work  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  very 
closely  connected  with  child  welfare,  and 
the  problems  we  find  should  be  con- 
sidered along  these  lines.  Social  prog- 
ress depends  directly  on  the  relation  that 
exists  between  any  generation  and  the 
next  succeeding  one,  and  the  parents  of 
this  generation  have  separated  them- 
selves very  widely  from  the  next  in  the 
matter  of  amusements  and  recreation. 
All  the  moral  forces  in  every  town  in 
the  sUte  should  be   organized   for  the 


betterment  of  the  child.  While  the 
public  schools  are  so  well  organized  that 
they  are  the  center  of  this  work,  all  other 
powers  should  join  together  to  see  that 
nothing  which  can  be  done  for  the  up- 
lift of  the  child  is  neglected. 

President  Gowans  then  introduced 
Miss  Mary  E.  Downey,  who  has  been 
making  a  library  survey  of  the  state. 
She  had  visited  every  town  having  any 
library  activity,  and  had  given  a  general 
review  of  Utah  library  conditions  and 
many  suggestions  as  to  how  to  meet 
them.  She  told  of  the  progress  the  state 
is  making  in  its  library  interests  and  of 
the  readiness  of  the  people  to  respond 
to  every  means  of  enlightenment.  She 
spoke  of  the  wonderful  building  activity 
everywhere  manifest,  in  which  the 
library  has  a  part ;  of  the  cooperation 
of  various  organizations,  school,  church, 
and  club,  in  advancing  the  library 
movement.  There  is  great  need  of 
books,  of  training,  of  organization,  but 
these  things  will  come,  for  the  possi- 
bilities of  development  are  unlimited. 

State  Superintendent  A.  C.  Matheson 
closed  the  session  with  an  address  on 
"The  relation  of  the  library  to  the 
school."  He  spoke  of  the  advancement 
that  has  been  made  in  the  line  of  educa- 
tion in  Utah  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
urged  even  greater  improvement. 

A  trustees'  session  was  held  Monday 
afternoon  from  2  o'clock  until  4  led  by 
S.  P.  Eggertsen,  president  of  the  Provo 
pubhc  library  board.  Alfred  M.  Nelson, 
trustee,  Tooele  public  library,  began 
the  discussion  of  "The  librarian  — 
duties  and  relation  to  the  board,  at- 
tendance at  board  and  association 
meetings  and  summer  school,  hours, 
vacations,  salary."  George  F.  Good- 
win, trustee  Salt  Lake  public  library, 
opened  the  question  of  "Library 
expansion — branches — county — state  and 
school  district  division."  L.  E.  Eggert- 
sen, superintendent  of  the  Provo  public 
schools,  presented  "Cooperation  be- 
tween library  and  school — turning  the 
school  library  and  book  fund  to  the  pub- 
lic library,  circulation  of  books  through 
grades  of  schools."  General  discussion 
of  these  topics  followed  by  Mrs  E.  Crane 
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Watson,  librarian  Cedar  City  public  li- 
brary; Mrs  Alice  Gottfredsen,  librarian 
Manti  public  library;  Prof  Howard  R. 
Driggs,  library  secretar>-.  State  board  of 
education,  and  Miss  Downey.  The  ses- 
sion was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  interest. 

In  the  evening  a  delightful  banquet 
was  attended  by  members  and  friends  of 
the  association  at  the  Salt  Lake  Com- 
mercial club.  Prof  Driggs,  in  happy 
manner,  introduced,  in  turn,  the  follow- 
ing persons,  who  responded  to  toasts : 
Miss  Downey  gave  her  impressions  of 
Utah  and  her  people,  while  the  audience 
laughed  at  the  marvelous  things  she 
meant  to  relate  on  going  east.  Governor 
Wm.  H.  Spry  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
libraries,  advocating  their  establishment 
and  maintenance  in  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  in  the  state.  He  uig;ed  state 
supervision  of  libraries  and  highly 
praised  the  activity  of  the  state  library 
association.  Jos.  T.  Kingsbnry,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Utah,  com- 
mended the  library  progress  of  the  state 
and  suggested  means  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  university  in  providing 
training  for  the  work.  A.  C.  Matheson, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, spoke  of  the  general  benefit  of  free 
access  to  books,  not  only  to  the  young, 
but  to  men  and  women  for  greater  en- 
lightenment. Prof  J.  H.  Paul  gave 
pleasant  words  of  encouragement  to 
those  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the 
library  interests  of  the  state.  Supt  L.  £. 
Eggertsen  also  told  of  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him  to  see  the  library  interest  de- 
velopii^  in  the  state,  and  said  he  ex- 
pected to  see  great  things  accomplished. 
Miss  Smith  said  that  the  rule  of  silence 
in  her  library  could  not  be  broken  even 
at  a  banquet.  Miss  Sprague  expressed 
the  wish  of  all  connected  with  her  li- 
brary to  be  helpful.  Dr  Gowans  spoke 
of  the  spirit  of  play  that  should  always 
enter  such  festive  occasions.  He  still 
wished  tbat  the  gymnasium  might  be 
practically  combined  with  the  library 
movement. 

A  librarians'  round  table  was  led  by 
Miss  Downey  on  Tuesday  morning.  Miss 
Sprague  talked  on  "Teaching  the  use  of 
a  library  to  hi^  school  students" — em- 


phasizing the  cooperation  of  the  library 
supervisor  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
library  staff  in  this  work.  Miss  Smith 
presented  a  paper  on  "How  to  use  a 
library  as  applied  to  college  students." 
General  discussion  of  problems  of  library 
administration  followed. 

Tuesday  afternoon's  session  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Utah.  Prof  How- 
ard R.  Driggs  gave  a  charming  address 
on  "Stories  and  story-telling,"  in  which 
he  showed  the  great  part  the  story  is 
playing  in  our  modem  life. 

The  business  meeting  followed.  The 
association  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
American  library  association.  Com- 
mittees on  legislation,  publicity,  etc., 
were  authorized.  The  advantage  of 
holding  meetings  of  the  association  in 
other  places  as  well  as  in  Salt  Lake  City 
was  discussed.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  S.  P.  Eggertsen ;  first  vice- 
president,  Johanna  Sprite ;  second 
vice-president,  Esther  Nelson;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  A.  M.  Nelson. 


Coming  Meetings 

Illinois  library  association,  Springfield, 
October  21-23. 

Iowa  library  association,  Marshall- 
town,  October  20-22. 

The  Massachusetts  library  club  will 
hold  its  Fall  meeting  at  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Thursday-Satur- 
day, Oct.  22-24.  1914.  This  will  be  a 
union  meeting  with  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts library  dub  and  the  Berkshire 
library  club.  The  Commission  will  have 
charge  of  the  meeting  Saturday  morning. 

Nebraska  library  association,  Geneva. 
October  19-21. 

The  Ohio  library  association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
October  6-9.  Some  of  the  topics  for 
discussion  are:  "Book  buying  and  book 
selection ;"  "The  library  and  the  school ;" 
"Library  systems;"  "The  best  children's 
books;"  "The  library  and  social  serv- 
ice." Addresses  by  Professor  Richard 
E.  Burton,  Dr  Earl  Barnes  and  Miss 
M.  E.  Ahem  are  scheduled. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  been 
running  a  series  of  articles  for  some 
time,  under  the  title,  "Women  of  Qeve- 
land  who  achieve  success."  In  a  recent 
issue  a  very  complimentary  sketch  of  the 
work  of  Miss  Linda  A,  Eastman,  vice- 
librarian  of  the  Cleveland  public  library, 
is  given.  Hearty  commendation  of  Miss 
Eastman's  ability  and  place  in  library 
work  is  given  by  her  chief,  W.  H.  Brett, 

The  Peoria  Journal  of  August  1,  con- 
tains an  editorial  expressing  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  service  rendered  by  Mr 
E,  S.  Willcox,  for  many  years  past  head 
of  the  Peoria  public  library.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Mr 
Willcox  was  the  author  of  a  law  which 
has  been  copied  in  nearly  every  state, 
and  which  was  passed  by  the  Illinois 
state  legislature  in  1872,  being  the  first 
general  state  free  public  library  law 
passed  by  any  state. 

A  bibliography  on  the  "War  with 
Mexico,  1846-8,"  forms  Bulletin  No.  1 
of  Bibliographical  contributions  to  Pro- 
fessional Memoirs. 

It  is  a  bibliography  on  the  cause, 
conduct  and  the  political  aspect  of  the 
war,  together  with  a  select  list  of  books 
and  other  printed  material  on  the  re- 
sources, economic  conditions,  politics 
and  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
Mexican  people.  It  is  annotated,  and 
has  an  index. 

The  bibliography  was  prepared  by 
Henry  E.  Haferkorn,  librarian  of  the 
United  States  engineering  school, 
Washington  Barracks,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  government  documents  and 
memoirs  of  noted  men  of  the  period 
form  the  source  of  most  of  this  mate- 
rial, which  in  view  of  the  present  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  ought  to  prove  a  useful  tool  in 
every  reference  library. 

The  bibliography  may  be  had  from 
Professional  Memoirs,  the  journal  of 
the  Corps  of  engineers  and  the  En- 
gineering    department,     published     by 


the  Engineering  school  of  the  United 
States  army,  Washington  Barracks,  D. 

C.  Paper  covered,  50  cents,  cloth,  $1, 
Attention  is  called  to  the  catalc^  of 

copyright  entries  published  by  authority 
of  Congress,  and  which  contains  titles 
of  all  works  deposited  in  the  Copyright 
office  under  the  Copyright  acts. 

The  catalog  is  published  so  that  it 
forms  five  volumes  each  year,  and  in 
1913  contained  6,451  p.  Copious  indexes 
are  supplied  for  all  parts.  The  catalog 
is  issued  in  four  parts:  1,  books;  2, 
periodicals;  3,  music  and  dramatic  mu- 
sical compositions;  4,  works  of  art,  in- 
cluding reproductions,  drawings,  plastic 
works,  photographs,  prints,  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Part  1  would  seem  to  be  of  special 
interest  to  libraries.  Printed  from  L.  C, 
card  slugs,  it  enables  them  to  order 
printed  cards,  at  the  same  time  giving 
prices  of  the  books  themselves. 

Many  foreign  titles  are  included,  as 
well  as  of  American  copyrighted  books. 

The  catalog  may  be  had  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  documents,  Washington, 

D.  C,  at  $3  a  year  for  the  whole  catalc^, 
or  the  separate  parts  may  be  had  at  pro- 
portionate prices. 

All  correspondence  concerning  it 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  documents,  and  not  to  any  other 
department. 

The  Bureau  of  mines.  Department  of 
the  interior,  has  the  following  publica- 
tions for  free  distribution,  which  will  be 
sent  to  libraries  desiring  them  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
mines,  Washington,  D.  C.  Papers  should 
be  ordered  by  number  and  title. 

Bulletin  38.  The  origin  of  coal,  wiih  a 
chapter  on  the  formation  of  coal.  390  pp. 
54  p!s. 

Technical  paper  34.  Experiments  with 
furnaces  for  a.  hand-fired  return  tubular 
boiler.     32  pp. 

Technical  paper  63.  Factors  governing 
the  combustion  of  coal  in  boiler  furnaces, 
a  preliminary  report.    46  pp. 

Technical  paper  77.  Report  of  committee 
on  resuscitation  from  mine  gases.     36  pp. 

Technical  paper  79.  Electric  lights  for 
use  about  oif  and  gas  wells.    8  pp. 

Miners'  circular  17.  Accidents  from  falls 
of  rock  and  ore.     15  pp. 
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Library  Schools 

Carnegie  librai;  of  Pittsbnrgb 

Traininc    achool    for  children's    Ubrariana 

The  24  members  of  the  class  of  1914 

have  received  appointments. 

The  entrance  examination  to  fill  va- 
cancies occurring  in  the  entering  class 
was  held  September  1. 

Frances  Pillow  Gray,  class  of  1914, 
was  married  to  Mr  Samuel  Dunlap  Ever- 
hart,  Jr.,  September  3,  1914. 

Helen  Beardstey,  class  of  1913,  was 
married  to  Mr  Percy  Scott  Hazlett,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1914. 

Emily  Adele  Beale,  special  student 
1903-1904,  was  married  to  Mr  James  M. 
Lambing,  September  7,  1914. 

Effie  L.  Power,  class  of  1904,  formerly 
Supervisor  of  children's  work,  St. 
Louis  public  library,  has  been  appointed 
Supervisor  of  work  with  schools,  Car- 
negie library  of  Pittsburgh.  Miss  Power 
begins  her  new  work  October  1, 
lUinois 

The  director  of  the  Library  school  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  has  sent  print- 
ed circulars  to  the  registrars  of  200  ac- 
cepted coll«es  and  universities,  and  to 
tiie  principals  of  Illinois  high  schools, 
about  350  in  number,  setting  forth  the 
requirements  for  the  course  of  training 
required  for  the  d^ree  of  B.  L.  S,  in 
the  Illinois  library  school.  Suggestions 
as  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed 
in  preparation  were  also  given. 
Alamni  neui 

Graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
School  have  been  appointed  to  positions 
as  follows: 

Mary  H.  Qark,  '02-'03,  cataloger  in 
the  Newberry  library,  Chicago. 

Carrie  C.  Patton,  B.  L.  S.,  '11,  head 
cataloger,  University  of  Texas  library, 
Austin. 

Catherine  S.  Oaks,  B.  L.  S.,  '13. 
assistant  cataloger,  Miami  University 
library,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Marguerite  Mitchell,  '11-'13,  assistant 
in  the  Ohio  State  University  library,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Edith  H.  Morgan,  '12-'13,  librarian  of 


Libraries 

the    State    Normal    school,    Gunnison, 
Colorado. 

Agnes  Cole,  B,  L.  S.,  '01,  cataloger, 
Stale  library,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Elizabeth  McKnight,  B.  L.  S.,  W, 
associate  librarian  of  the  Girls'  high- 
school,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

New  York  State  library 

The  summer  course  was  held  from 
June  3-July  15.  The  plan  adopted  in 
1910  of  dividing  the  summer  course  into 
two  parts  of  three  weeks  each  was  re- 
peated this  year.  The  result  was  the  at- 
tendance of  several  who  would  probably 
not  have  attended  the  entire  six  weeks. 
The  first  part  was  devoted  to  bibliog- 
raphy, reference  and  government  docu- 
ments, and  the  second  to  classification, 
cataloging  and  subject  headings.  The 
course  was  attended  by  27  students,  12 
of  whom  remained  for  both  parts,  while 
four  took  only  the  first  part  and  nine 
only  the  second  part.  Certificates  for 
one  or  both  parts  were  granted  on  ex- 
amination to  23  students. 

Mrs  L.  Haffkin-Hamburger,  lecturer, 
and  secretary  of  the  library  conises 
given  at  Shaniawsky  university,  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  attended  the  second  part 
of  the  summer  course  and  gave  a  very 
interesting  illustrated  lecture  on  the  li- 
brary movement  in  Russia.  Mrs  Ham- 
bui^r  presented  to  the  school  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  more  than  40  lan- 
tern slides  illustratii^  the  various  types 
of  libraries  in  Russia,  some  photographs, 
and  several  books  and  pamphlets  relat- 
ing to  Russian  library  work. 

District  superintendents'  institntc 

For  several  years  the  school  has  been 
attempting  to  impress  upon  its  students 
the  growing  importance  of  school  libra- 
ries. Several  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented the  giving  of  any  extensive  course 
on  the  subject,  but  it  lias  been  presented 
from  many  different  angles  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  get  in  closer  touch  with 
teacners.  One  of  the  faculty  has  been 
associated  for  several  years  with  the  li- 
brary section  of  the  New  York  State 
teachers'  association  and  the  library  in- 
stitutes conducted  by  the  New  York  State 
library    association    to    which    teachers 
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and  school  libraries  are  coming  each  year 
in  increasing  numbers  has  furnished  an- 
other opportunity  of  getting  in  touch 
with  actual  school  needs.  The  School 
libraries  division  has  heartily  cooper- 
ated in  all  this  work  and  this  year  joined 
vnth  the  library  school  in  conducting  a 
libraiy  institute  open  only  to  district  su- 
perintendents of  schools.  These  super- 
intendents are  in  chai^  of  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  cities 
of  5,000  or  more  population,  and  the 
I>rogram  of  the  institute  was  devoted  en- 
tirefy  to  subjects  directly  related  to  the 
woric  of  small  schools  with  very  limited 
time  and  even  more  limited  library  facili- 
ties. 

In  view  of  the  quite  voluntary  char- 
acter of  the  meeting,  the  attendance  was 
unexpectedly  large.  Thirty-one  different 
superintendents  attended  one  or  more 
sessions  and  the  active  part  they  took  in 
the  discussions  showed  their  genuine  in- 
terest. The  meeting  was  mutually  help- 
ful. The  superintendents  learned  in  de- 
tail the  library  aids  furnished  by  the 
state,  while  the  librarians  learned  at  first 
hand  the  real  conditions  under  which 
small  school  libraries  must  be  conducted. 
Of  no  small  significance  was  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  many  different  divisions 
of  the  department.  The  Commissioner 
of  education  expressed  his  hearty  ap- 
proval, the  Assistant  commissioner  in 
charge  of  elementary  education,  though 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  institute,  sent 
a  personal  representative  to  indicate  his 
interest  and  all  of  the  four  library  divi- 
sions, and  the  Inspections  and  Vocational 
schools  divisions  were  represented  on 
the  program. 

An  important  feature  was  an  exhibit, 
classified  by  grades,  of  several  hundred 
books  suitable  for  the  Brst  eight  school 
grades.  The  practical  character  of  this 
exhibit  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  those  in  attendance  used  it  as 
a  partial  basis  for  books  to  be  recom- 
mended for  purchase  during  the  coming 
school  year. 

The  twenty-ninth  regular  session  of 
the  Library  school  opened  Wednesday, 
October  7. 


New  York  public  library 

Twenty-three  students  received  diplo- 
mas from  the  school  in  June,  1914. 

AH  but  one  have  taken  or  continued 
to  hold  library  positions,  thirteen  in  the 
New  York  public  library,  one  each  in 
Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  East  Orange, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Bloomfield  (N.  J.), 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.),  Far  Rockaway, 
and  two  in  New  York  City.  The  re- 
maining member  of  the  class  became 
Mrs  Fayette  Andrus  Cook  in  June,  1914, 
and  retired  from  regular  library  work. 

Thirty-six  students  received  cer- 
tificates for  the  first  year  or  general 
course. 

Of  those  not  returning  for  the  senior 
year,  one  has  been  appointed  in  each  of 
the  following  libraries:  Braddock,  Pa.; 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  Kingston,  N.  Y.; 
Montgomery,  Ala. ;  Calgary,  Alberta. 
Two  seniors  will  occupy  positions  in 
Patchogue,  L.  L,  and  New  Rochelle, 
coming  into  town  for  school  work  two 
mornings  a  week. 

The  remaining  seniors  will  probably 
hold  positions  in  the  New  York  public 
library  during  the  year. 

The  entering  class  of  the  coming  year 
numbers  39,  with  possible  additions ;  the 
senior  class  34,  with  one  or  two  possible 
withdrawals. 

The  total  enrollment  represents  20 
states,  the  D.  C,  Canada,  China  and 
Finland. 

Colleges  and  universities  represented 
by  their  graduates  are  Barnard.  Boone 
(China),  Cornell,  Harvard,  Helsingfors, 
Johns  Hopkins.  Penn  (Iowa),  New  Ro- 
chelle, Smith,  Western  Reserve,  and  the 
Universities  of  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Oregon,  Vermont  and  Washington. 

Slate  normal  schools  of  California, 
New  York,  Ontario,  and  Wisconsin  are 
also  represented  by  graduates. 

Prelmiinary  practice  for  students 
without  library  experience  began  Sep- 
tember 14,  the  school  opening  for  term 
work  September  28. 

The  school  has  been  authorized  to  an- 
nounce the  offer  of  a  special  course  in 
Municipal  reference  work,  open  to 
(jualified   graduates    of    library    schools 
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and  to  librarians  of  experience.  The 
latter,  unless  the  case  is  exceptional,  will 
be  asked  to  pass  a  written  test.  An  ad-r 
visory  committee,  consisting  of  Robert 
A.  Qimpbell,  Municipal  reference  libra- 
rian; Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  documents;  Dr  Charles  C 
Williamson,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
economics,  and  William  B.  Gamble,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  technology,  will  aid 
the  school  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  course.  A  circular  of  announcement 
has  been  printed  and  one  giving  tenta- 
tive outline  of  the  course  will  follow. 

One  graduate  and  three  junior  stu- 
dents were  caught  on  the  Continent  by 
the  announcement  of  war,  but  contrived 
to  get  out  of  the  danger  zone  without 
much  difficulty. 

Mary  W,  PlummeRj 

Principal. 
Pratt  institute 

The  school  opened  Sept.  16  with  a  class 
which  it  was  pre-determined  to  limit 
strictly  to  25  members. 

There  are  seven  students  from  Penn- 
sylvania, four  from  New  York  State, 
three  each  from  Massachusetts  and  Ohio, 
two  from  New  Jersey,  and  one  each  from 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Texas,  Can- 
ada, and  Denmark.  Eight  members  of 
the  class  have  come  to  the  school  from 
library  positions,  and  six  others  have 
had  library  experience.  Eight  of  them 
have  taught  and  three  have  had  business 
experience. 

Alumni  Note* 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing 
the  marriage  of  Rhoda  C.  Shepard,  class 
of  '07,  to  Victor  J.  Whitlock,  on  July  8. 

We  learn  with  great  regret  of  the  death 
of  Helen  M.  Davis,  class  of  '10.  Miss 
Davis  was  an  assistant  in  the  library  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  from  her  graduation 
until  November,  1912,  when  she  was 
made  librarian  of  the  Public  library  at 
Franklin,  Indiana.  She  entered  upon  her 
work  in  Franklin  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  during  the  year  and  a  half  of  her 
librarianship  she  did  a  strong  and  con- 
structive piece  of  work. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 

Vice-Director. 


SiauDona  college 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  on 
June  10  the  degree  of  B.  S.  was  con- 
ferred upon  20  candidates  in  the  four 
year  course. 

Nearly  all  of  these  have  received  ap- 
pointments to  library  positions. 

The  degree  of  B,  S,  was  conferred 
also  upon  20  graduates,  who  had  com- 
pleted the  one-year  course,  and  pre- 
sented evidence  of  satisfactory  profes- 
sional experience. 

SnnaBcr  (cbool 

The  summer  library  class  met  from 
July  6  to  August  14,  with  an  enrollment 
of  41  students.  New  England  sent  the 
largest  number,  and  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas  and  Toronto  were  also  repre- 
sented. 

Harriet  R.  Peck  and  Florence  Blunt 
directed  the  work.  Mrs  E.  S.  Root  gave 
the  children's  course. 

The  class  had  the  pleasure  also  of 
hearing  Miss  Underbill,  of  the  Utica 
public  library.  Miss  Gardner,  of  the 
Providence  public  library,  and  Miss 
Crissey,  of  the  Troy  public  library,  who 
gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  book 
mending. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  was 
the  visiting  of  libraries.  Somerville  and 
the  North  End  branch  of  the  Boston 
public  library  were  among  those  visited. 

Mary  E.  Hyde  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  instructor  in  library  science  in 
the  college  this  year.  Miss  Hyde  is  a 
graduate  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  uni- 
versity, and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  library  school,  1902-03.  She 
brings  a  variety  of  experience  to  the 
field  of  teaching,  having  been  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  library  in  San 
Francisco  until  the  earthquake  destroyed 
that  library,  and  then  for  the  last  five 
years  in  the  San  Francisco  public  library, 
where  she  was  the  head  cataloger.  Her 
main  work  will  be  in  the  teaching  of 
cataloging. 

Miss  Hitchler  also  will  give  some  lec- 
tures during  the  second  term, 

Edith  Fitch,  '06- W,  has  resigned 
from  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 
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to  become  librarian  of  the  Lenox  library 
association,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Knapp,  '03-'04,  has  resigned 
from  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsbui^h 
to  become  supervisor  of  children's  work 
in  the  Detroit  public  library. 

Cornelia  Barnes  resigned  from  the 
Denver  public  library  in  May,  to  accept 
a  catali^er's  position  tn  the  United 
States  national  museum,  Washington. 

Marion  Lovis,  '09,  resigned  as  the  li- 
brarian of  the  Somerville  (Mass.)  high 
school  to  accept  a  similar  position  in 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Eva  Malone  resigned  the  librarianship 
of  Meredith  college  to  go  to  the  Trinity 
College  hbrary,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Josephine  Hargrave  resigned  from  the 
Public  library  of  Dickinson,  N.  D.,  to 
become  librarian  of  Ripon  college.  Wis. 

Dorothy  Hopkins,  '11,  who  during  the 
summer  was  engaged  in  story-telling  for 
the  Playground  association,  to  groups 
of  children  visiting  the  Boston  art  mu- 
seum, has  accepted  a  position  as  assist- 
ant in  the  Raddiffe  College  library. 

Alice  Gertrude  Kendall,  '10,  was  mar- 
ried August  15,  to  Mr  James  McKeen 
Lewis. 

Entrance  examinations  were  held  Sep- 
tember 12-19,  and  the  college  year  be- 
gan September  23. 

Univenity  of  Wisconsin 

The  report  for  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  shows  the  following  spe- 
cial lectures; 

April  29 — May  2.  A  course  of  six  lectures 
on  children's  work. — Miss  Hunt. 

May  6.  Bibliographical  work. — Mr  H. 
W.  Wilson. 

May  8.  Library  methods  applied  to  bus- 
iness.— Miss   Ahero. 

May  ]].  Lost  art  of  librarianship. — Dr 
Bo  St  wick. 

May  15.  Administration  of  a  university 
library. — Mr  P.  L.  Windsor. 

June  11.  The  growing  librarian. — Dr  A. 
S.  Root  This  constituted  the  commence- 
ment address. 

About  30  appointments  from  the  class 
of  1914  have  been  made. 

Summer  sesnon 

A  six  weeks'  course  was  offered  for 
librarians  and  assistants  from  Wiscon- 
sin libraries,  August  4  to  September  11. 
This  paralleled  the  instruction  given  to 


the  entering  class  in  the  Legislati/e  ref- 
erence course.  Sixteen  were  in  attend- 
ance for  the  full  course. 

The  subjects  offered  included  all 
phases  of  library  work,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  technical  side.  The  work 
was  in  charge  of  the  r^ular  faculty  of 
the  school. 

Alumni  Note* 

The  officers  of  the  Alumni  association 
for  the  coming  year,  elected  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
are: 

Julia  A.  Robinson,  '09,  president; 
Grace  M.  Stevens,  '10,  vice-president; 
Helen  Turvill,  '08,  secretary;  Lois  A. 
Spencer,  '11,  treasurer. 

Recent  cbutH  mads  bf  t^duatei 

Harriet  Allen,  '07,  librarian,  Houghton 
(Mich.)   public   library. 

Ella  V;  Ryan,  '07,  first  assistant,  Docu- 
ment department,  Wisconsin  Historical  li- 

Edwina    Casey,    "09,    Illinois    Legislative 
Reference  bureau. 
Gretchen  Flower,  '10,  organizer,  Presby- 


brary,  Denver,  Colo. 

Sarah  V.  Lewis,  '11,  librarian,  Home- 
wood   branch,    Carnegie   library    of    Pitts- 

Beulah  Mumm,  '11,  county  librarian, 
Glenn  Co.  free  library.  Willows,  Cal. 

Mabel  Smith,  '11.  librarian,  Olympia 
(Wash.)  public  library. 

Pearl  Glazier,  '12,  was  married  to  John 
h.  Miller  of  Rawlins.  Wyo.,  Aug.  S. 

Grace  M.  Leaf,  '12,  has  completed  the 
organization  of  the  library  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Control. 

Helen  PfeifTer,  '12,  librarian.  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Marion  E.  Potts,  '12,  package  librarian, 
Extension     division.     University     of     Texas. 

Kathleen  Calhoun.  '13,  assistant  libra- 
rian. University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Can- 
ada. 

Nora  Beust,  '13,  children's  librarian, 
Cleveland    public    library   branch. 

Frances  C.  Dukes.  '13.  has  married  For- 
rest F.  Carhart,  Sheffield.  Iowa. 

Mary  A.  Egan.  '13,  librarian,  Janesville 
(Wis.)    public   library. 

Florence  Fisher,  '13,  children's  librarian. 
Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  public  library. 

Marion  E.  Frederickson,  '13,  librarian, 
Delavan   (Wis.)   public   library. 

Irene  Rowe,  '13,  librarian,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  high  school  library. 

Frances   C.    Sawyer,   '13,   librarian,   Kee- 
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Western  Re«erve  univeraitjr 

The  library  school  announces  an  open 
course  on  the  "Public  library  and  com- 
munity welfare,"  during  February, 
March  and  April,  1915.  The  course  will 
be  open  to  librarians  who  have  had  li- 
brary school  training,  or  to  those  who 
can  submit  a  record  of  several  years' 
acceptable  library  service. 

The  course  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  school,  but  special  students 
will  be  admitted  to  it.  The  present  civic 
and  social  conditions  which  are  being 
met  by  the  Cleveland  public  library  and 
the  Cleveland  federation  of  charity  and 
philanthropy,  will  serve  as  subjects  for 
discussion.  Lectures  on  library  admin- 
istration by  Mr  Brett,  Miss  Eastman, 
and  a  study  of  the  branches  of  the  Cleve- 
land public  library  form  an  important 
part  of  the  open  course. 

There  will  also  be  lectures  during  the 
time  by  other  well  known  librarians  on 
some  of  the  larger  aspects  of  library 
work,  announcements  to  be  made  later. 
There  will  be  a  series  of  lectures  by 
Professor  A.  S.  Root  of  Oberlin  college 
on  "The  history  of  the  printed  book," 
and  also  a  series  by  Miss  Gertrude  Stiles 
on  "Bookbinding  and  book  repair." 

Specific  information  regarding  this 
course  will  be  given  on  request  by  the 
director.  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler. 

Alumni  notH 

Bertha  Harden,  '07,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  North  Dakota  agricul- 
tural collie  to  become  assistant  in 
charge  of  apprentices  in  the  St.  Paul 
public  library. 

Hattie  Callow,  '11,  has  been  appointed 
the  librarian  of  the  new  Quincy  branch 
of  Cleveland  public  library,  opened  in 
May. 

Florence  I.  Slater,  '12,  first  assistant 
at  the  Collinwood  branch  of  the  Cleve- 
land public  library  has  been  promoted  to 
the  librarianship  of  the  branch. 

Pauline  Reich,  '13,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Qeveland  public  library 
to  become  librarian  of  the  Webster 
branch  of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Jennette  R.  Tandy,  '13,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  librarian  of  the  Kendallville 
(Ind.)  public  library. 


May  Milligan,  '13,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  cataloger  in  the  Akron  (O.  > 
public  library  to  attend  the  New  York 
public  library  school. 

There  have  been  more  than  20  ap- 
pointments in  the  class  of  1914. 

Muriel  A.  McArthur  will  be  at  her 
home  this  winter  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  her  mother. 

Elizabeth  B.  Doren,  who  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  school  in  1904-06,  and  who 
has  since  been  a  member  of  the  Dayton 
public  library  staff,  received  her  certifi- 
cate with  the  class  of  1914. 

Alice  S.  Tvler, 

Director. 
SiimnMr  schools 
University  of  CslifoniiA 

The  summer  course  in  library  methods 
of  the  University  of  California  for  1914 
was  held  June  22-August  1. 

For  three  years  the  course  has  been 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  regular  sum- 
mer session  of  the  university.  Credit 
not  to  exceed  six  units  toward  a  univer- 
sity degree  is  given  for  the  satisfacton- 
completion  of  the  entire  course. 

Twenty -seven  students  carried  the 
full  program  and  four  took  partial  work. 
As  the  class  is  limited,  these  wctb  se- 
lected with  due  regard  to  their  personal 
nnd  educational  qualifications  and  pre- 
vious library  experience,  from  a  laige 
number  of  applicants. 

The  course  covered  56  lectures  on 
library  subjects,  and  included  practice 
work  and  examinations. 

The  instructors  and  lecturers  were 
Mary  E,  Robbins,  Frank  M.  Bumstead, 
Edith  M.  Coulter,  James  L.  Gillis.  Nella 
J.  Martin,  Sydney  B,  Mitchell. 

Marv  E.  Robbins, 

Director. 
Univerutr  of  Illinois 

The  fourth  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  library  school  was 
held  June  22-July  31. 

The  general  plan  of  the  course  was 
similar  to  that  of  previous  years  and 
attendance  was  restricted  to  persons 
actually  holding  library  positions.  There 
were  27  students  from  Illinois ;  two  from 
Kansas ;  one  each  from  Iowa.  Ohio,  Ar- 
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kansas  and  Texas.  There  were  24  from 
public  libraries,  six  from  college  libraries 
and  three  from  high-school  libraries.  Of 
these  18  were  chief  librarians,  the  re- 
mainder assistants.  The  average  salary 
of  those  working  30  hours  or  more  per 
week  was  $50  a  month. 

The  principal  instructors  were  E.  J. 
Reece  and  Miss  Bond,  members  of  the 
re^lar  library  school  faculty.  The 
course  in  children's  literature  was  given 
by  Effie  L.  Power,  supervisor  of  chil- 
dren's work  in  the  St.  Louis  public  li- 
brary. Anna  May  Price,  organizer  of 
the  Illinois  library  extension  commis- 
sion, gave  two  lectures  presenting  the 
work  of  the  commission  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  public  library,  beside  holding 
personal  conferences  with  the  students. 
Each  student  had  92  lectures  or  class 
periods  of  50  minutes  each. 

The  course  on  book  selection  was  par- 
ticularly good.  It  included  discussion 
of  the  hterature  of  particular  subjects 
by  those  who  had  given  the  subjects 
special  attention. 

The  industry,  ability  and  good  spirit 
of  the  class  were  notable.  The  weather 
was  unusually  favorable  for  the  sum- 
mer, so  that  the  session  was  a  pleasant 
one,  as  well  as  highly  successful  in  the 
classroom. 

Iowa 

The  summer  library  school  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Iowa  as  a  part  of 
the  general  session,  gave  the  students 
the  advantage  of  attending  many  lec- 
tures given  by  various  professors,  both 
visiting  and  local.  Currier  Hall  made  de- 
lightful headquarters,  where  very  nearly 
aO  of  the  women  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  in  residence. 

The  plan  of  localizing  in  one  week  the 
most  of  the  out  of  town  speakers  proved 
a  great  success.  Between  25  and  30 
visitors  came  to  the  school  and  a  great 
deal  of  interest  was  aroused. 

Secretary  Utley  was  the  chief  speaker, 
on  the  topic,  "How  the  community  views 
its  librarian."  Grace  D.  Rose,  librarian 
of  the  Davenport  public  library,  spoke 
on  "The  larger  library  and  its  commu- 
nity,"     Miss    Robinson    presented    the 


rural  extension  bill  in  Iowa.  Mrs  A.  J. 
Barclay,  of  Boone,  a  member  of  the 
State  library  commission,  spoke  on  "The 
effect  of  libraries  in  the  rural  conunu- 
nities." 

The  Library  club  of  Iowa  gave  a  din- 
ner to  the  visiting  librarians  in  the  even- 
ing, after  which  Miss  Robinson  showed 
views  of  the  library  buildings  in  the  state 
of  Iowa. 

Mr  Dicker  son,  librarian  of  Grinnell 
college  library,  talked  on  "The  collie 
library  and  its  community."  Mr  Brig- 
ham  gave  an  inspiring  paper  on  "The 
librarian's  attitude  toward  current  liter- 
ature." 

Other  lectures,  by  specialists  in  vari- 
ous lines,  were  both  Helpful  and  interest- 
ing. 

Missouri 

The  University  of  Missouri  gave  a 
six  weeks'  course  in  library  methods 
June  12-July  25.  Students  who  com- 
pleted the  entire  course  satisfactorily 
were  allowed  six  credits  towards  B.  S. 
in  Education. 

Henry  O.  Severance,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  was  director, 
assisted  by  Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  sec- 
retary of  the  Missouri  library  commis- 
sion ;  Margaret  C.  Quigley  and  Effie 
L.  Power  of  the  Public  library  of  St. 
Louis ;  Maud  Van  Buren  of  the  Na- 
tional civic  association,  and  H.  M. 
Burrowes,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

There  were  11  students  in  the  full 
course  and  eight  in  the  partial  course. 
Of  these  five  were  engaged  in  public 
libraries,  seven  in  college  and  school 
libraries,  five  teachers.  There  were  17 
from  Missouri,  one  each  from  Indiana 
and  Kansas. 

Utah 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  Utah 
Summer  library  school  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Utah  through  the  month 
of  June  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  Downey. 

The  staff  of  instructors  obtained  good 
work  from  their  students.  Miss  Dow- 
ney gave  the  courses  in  Reference  and 
Library  organization  and  administration. 
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Sabra  W.  Vought  instructed  the  stu- 
dents in  catalc^ng,  classification,  acces- 
sioning, and  shelf-li sting.  Each  student 
catalogs  100  books  and  classifies  200. 

Lectures  were  followed  by  practictf 
work  which  was  carefully  revised.  Op- 
portunity was  given  also  for  questions 
and  discussion  of  problems  relating  to 
library  experience  and  consultation  with 
the  instructors. 

Students  had  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  and  Packard  libraries  for 
laboratory  work.  These  libraries  co- 
operated in  every  way  possible  to  make 
the  school  a  success.  Visits  were  made 
also  to  other  places  of  interest  and  help- 
fulness. 

Interesting     special     lectures     were 

fiven  by  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Joanna 
pri^e,  Esther  Nelson.  Strenuous 
class  work  was  supplemented  by  several 
social  functions.  There  were  some  visit- 
ing librarians,  trustees,  and  others  in- 
terested in  library  work  who  attended 
lectures  and  consulted  in  regard  to  li- 
brary matters.  The  libraries  of  three 
states  and  12  towns  were  represented 
by  26  students. 

Canada 

A  very  successful  library  institute  was 
held  at  Chatham,  Ontario,  July  14-15. 
The  discussions,  which  were  confined  to 
matters  particularly  interesting  and 
helpful  to  the  Chatham  district,  were 
animated  and  to  the  point.  Every  one 
of  the  37  libraries  represented  will  be  in 
better  trim  for  the  winter's  work  because 
of  the  institute. 

Chautauqua 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the 
Chautauqua  library  school  was  held 
July  4-August  14,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mary  E.  Downey  assisted  by  Sabra 
W.  Vought  and  Sabra  A.  Stevens. 

The  work  of  the  regular  instructors 
was   supplemented   by   special   lectures. 

The  registration  included  31  students 
representing  libraries  of  the  following 
16  states:  Ohio  10,  Indiana  and  New 
York  3  each,  Maryland  and  West  Vir- 
ginia 2  each,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Mis- 


souri, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin  I  each. 

Quarters  are  to  be  ready  next  year 
for  the  Library  school  in  a  new  wing 
to  be  added  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
building. 

The  students  had  the  privil^e  of  at- 
tending many  lectures  on  the  general 
program  relating  directly  to  library  work, 
child  study  and  literature. 


New  Building  for  Library, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

On  May  9-10  the  new  building  of  the 
Public  library  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
was  opened  to  the  public.  The  building 
was  a  gift  from  Andrew  Cam^e  and 
cost,  t<^ether  with  its  furniture  and  fit- 
tings, over  $75,000. 

The  materials  of  the  exterior  are 
white  marble,  light  colored  brick  and 
mat  glazed  terra  cotta,  with  a  sparing 
use  of  color.  The  building  is  fireproof, 
the  stacks  are  of  steel  and  the  fixed  and 
movable  furniture  is  of  oak,  L.  B.  con- 
struction. The  floors  are  laid  in  cork 
tile,  with  the  exception  of  the  delivery 
hall  and  the  room  above,  which  are  buff 
quarry  tile.  The  surrounding  site  is  ap- 
propriately parked  out  with  walks  and 
approaches  from  two  adjacent  streets, 
A  memorial  fountain  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  grounds. 

The  building  comprises  two  floors  and 
a  basement.  The  first  floor  is  devoted 
to  a  delivery  room,  children's  room  and 
a  general  reading  room,  connecting  with 
librarian's  and  cataloging  rooms.  Back 
of  the  entry  is  placed  a  book  stack  with 
public  entrance  and  exit  and  the  main 
stairway  to  the  second  floor.  The  stack 
capacity  is  72,440  volumes. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a  continuation 
of  the  stack  room  and  other  rooms  to  be 
used  for  special  and  permanent  exhibits, 
lecture  rooms,  etc. 

At  the  opening  of  the  library,  in  place 
of  formal  exercises,  three  exhibitions, 
representing  special  features  of  New 
Rochelle,  were  shown. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
club,  with  the  cooperation  of  resident 
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artists,  an  exhibit  of  paintings  and  illus- 
trations by  50  artists  of  New  Rochelle 
and  vicinity  was  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  exhibition  room. 

In  the  adjoining  room  an  interesting 
collection  of  Huguenot  relics  and  flags 
was  displayed. 

The  reference  room,  opening  from  the 
exhibition  gallery,  was  given  over  to  a 
flower  show,  arranged  by  the  Garden 
club,  which  also  decorated  the  entire 
building. 

The  opening  evening  took  the  form  of 
a  reception,  at  which  the  presidents  of 
the  various  associations,  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  the  trustees  of  the  library  and 
the  librarians  received  the  public.  Over 
1300  people  were  present  the  two  open- 
ing days,  and  in  the  two  weeks  follow- 
ing many  hundreds  more  visited  the  li- 
brary and  the  exhibitions. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 

Fanny  M.  Libby,  Drexel  '14,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Public  library, 
Newton.  Mass. 

Marjorie  T.  Sutcliflfe,  Simmons,  *11, 
has  resigned  her  position  at  Wellesley 
College  library  to  become  assistant  in 
the  City  library,  Manchester.  N.  H. 

The  Pubhc  library  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  compiled  a  selected  list  on 
"Spanish  art."  This  list  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  who  may  desire  it. 

Annie  P.  Dtngman  has  resigned  from 
the  cataloging  department  of  the  Yale 
University  library  to  accept  the  position 
as  head  of  the  Foreign  language  depart- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  public  library. 

Margaret  L.  Bateman,  Pittsburgh,  *09, 
has  been  appointed  children's  librarian 
in  the  City  library,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Miss  Bateman  was  for  two  years  in 
charge  of  the  children's  work  at  Oak 
Park,  III.  Later  she  was  connected  with 
the  children's  department  of  the  Car- 
ti^e  library  at  Pittsburgh. 

Gardner  M.  Jones,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  Salem,  Mass..  reports 
that  the  fire  of  last  summer  came  within 


two  blocks  of  both  the  main  library  and 
the  new  South  branch,  hut  neither  these 
nor  the  branches  in  school  houses  were 
injured  in  the  least.  The  only  loss  is  of 
books  in  the  hands  of  readers.  One 
trustee  was  burned  out  and  si.\  em- 
ployees. The  librarian's  house  was  not 
burned.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  readers  will  have  changed 
addresses. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Manchester,  N.  H..  records  an 
increase  in  the  different  lines  of  library 
activity,  and  a  decided  development  of 
several  lines.  A  high  school  librarian 
has  been  appointed,  and  a  special  li- 
brary is  being  organized  for  the  high 
school,  while  close  cooperation  is  kept 
up  with  the  city  library.  The  high  school 
principal  reports  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  has  already  been  increased 
more  than  20  per  cent  in  this  first  year's 
work.  The  total  circulation  is  129,933  v., 
with  71,771  V.  on  the  shelves.  Number 
of  active  borrowers.  9,278, 
Central  Atlantic 

Marion  P.  Bolles,  Pratt  '11,  has  been 
made  assistant  in  the  New  York  public 
library. 

S.  Helen  Burns,  Drexel  '14,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  library  of 
Bryn  Mawr  college. 

Sarah  P.  Caldwell,  Pratt  '13.  has  been 
made  children's  librarian  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Elizabeth  \V.  Steptoe,  Drexel  '14,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  cataloger  at  the 
Wistar  institute,  Philadelphia. 

Ruth  L.  Ward,  N,  Y.  State,  •Qb-'OG. 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  one  of 
the  high  .schools  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Whiteman,  Drexel  *1I,  has 
resigned  her  position  at  Swarthmore 
college  to  become  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Sarah  V.  Lewis,  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  resigned 
her  position  to  become  one  of  the  branch 
librarians  of  the  Carnegie  lil)rary  of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Nancy  I.  Thompson,  Pratt  '12,  has 
resigned  from  the  hbrarianship  of  the 
Public  library  at  Bemardsville  to  ac- 
cept the  hbrarianship  of  the  Newark 
State  normal  school. 

Florence  L.  Ingalls.  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S., 
'14,  has  been  appointed  assistant  li- 
brarian of  Haverford  college  library 
and  will  begin  her  work  there  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Alice  B.  Lothrop,  for  some  years  in 
the  Reference  department  of  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned 
her  position  to  become  general  secretary 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  annual  report  of  the  James  Pren- 
dergast  library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cords a  year  of  progress.  The  total  num- 
l>er  of  book  borrowers  was  10,808. 
Books  lent  for  home  use,  78.508. 

Julia  A.  Hopkins.  N,  Y.  State.  •95-"96, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  normal  course  at  the  Pratt 
Institute  school  of  library  science  to  be- 
come principal  of  the  training  classes  of 
the  Brooklyn  public  library. 

Corinne  Bacon  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  librarian  of  Drexel  institute. 
Philadelphia,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Standard  catalog  series  to  be  issued 
by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  White 
Plains,  N.  V.  She  was  for  seven  years 
first  assistant  in  the  New  Britain. 
(Conn.)  Institute  library  before  she 
attended  the  New  York  state  library 
school  1901-03.  From  1903-10.  she  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  state 
library,  teaching  in  the  library  school, 
doing  reference  work,  and  for  a  short 
time,  working  as  library  inspector 
under  W.  R.  Eastman.  From  1910-12 
she  worked  in  the  Free  public  library 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  part  of  the  time  as 
head  cataloger.  and  part  as  reference 
librarian.  In  the  fall  of  1912.  she  be- 
came librarian  of  Drexel  institute,  and 
director  of  its  library  school,  which 
has  recently  been  discontinued  by 
order  of  the  trustees. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the 
East  Orange  free  library,  records  a  year 


of  continued  development  in  spite  of 
crowded  quarters  and  the  loss  of  several 
members  from  the  staff.  The  r^stra- 
tion  reached  24,574,  or  3,000  more  than 
the  entire  population  of  Elast  Orange 
when  the  library  was  opened.  About  45 
per  cent  of  the  present  population  are 
actual  users  of  the  library,  and  during 
1913,  borrowed  222,949  V. 

The  work  with  the  schools  was  ex- 
tended. The  first  school  branch  was 
opened  and  other  branches  will  follow. 
A  visit  to  the  children's  library  in  the 
lower  grade  classrooms  brought  man}' 
new  readers.  Instruction  on  how  to  use 
the  library  was  given  in  the  higher 
grades,  and  assistance  was  rendered  the 
playground  supenisors  in  their  storv' 
telling. 

The  library  of  the  Oranges  conducted 
a  very  successful  library  exhibit  in  con- 
nection with  the  municipal  exhibit  of  the 
Oranges,  in  May,  1913,  the  object  being 
to  show  the  average  citizen  how  good 
an  investment  is  his  few  cents  a  year 
of  library  tax. 

A  special  feature  has  been  the  collect- 
ing and  organization  of  pamphlets,  re- 
ports and  clippings  on  topics  relating  to 
municipal  government,  social  welfare 
and  business. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year 
1913  gives  the  number  of  volumes  as 
443,121 ;  total  circulation  of  books  for 
home  use,  2,296.368. 

Two  new  branches  were  erected  and 
equipped  during  the  year,  the  Passyunk 
and  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  pictures  of 
these  being  given  in  the  report.  Three 
more  branches.  South  Philadelphia.  Pas- 
chalville  and  Haddington,  are  nearing 
completion  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
use. 

The  first  apprentice  class  completed 
its  course  April  30.  1913.  Eight  of  the 
ten  who  composed  it  have  permanent 
positions  in  the  Free  library.  The  sec- 
ond class  started  November  3,  1913,  with 
IS  members.  This  new  system  has 
proved  satisfactory.  The  work  of  the 
Municipal  reference  department  has 
been  very  successful  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  crowded  conditions  at  City 
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Hall  will  compel  its  transfer  to  other 
quarters.  The  work  of  the  other  de- 
partments continues  to  increase;  the 
musical  department  recording  a  circu- 
lation of  7,011  V.  of  scores  and  text 
books  which  are  issued  for  a  period  of 
four  instead  of  two  weeks.  The  art  de- 
partment was  visited  by  28,813  persons 
during  the  year.  The  children's  depart- 
ment is  under  the  charge  of  a  supervisor 
with  an  assistant,  23  children's  librarians 
and  9  assistants. 

Central 

Hallie  Seeger  has  been  elected  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library  at  Beards- 
town,  III.,  to  succeed  the  late  Mrs  Van 
Sickle.  ' 

Vera  Front,  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  at  Fairbury,  Neb.,  has  resigned 
to  take  a  position  in  the  children's  de- 
partment of  the  Public  library  at  Detroit. 

Ruth  Wallace.  N.  Y.  State,  '13-'14. 
went  to  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  public 
library  in  September  to  take  charge  of 
the  cataloging  department, 

Harriet  Allen.  Wis.,  "07,  for  several 
years  librarian  at  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  has 
become  librarian  of  the  Public  school 
library  at  Houghton,  Mich. 

Adelaide  F.  Evans,  Pratt  '02,  head 
cataloger  of  the  Newark  public  library, 
has  accepted  the  headship  of  the  catalog- 
ing department  of  the  Detroit  public  li- 
brary, where  she  begins  work  Septem- 
ber 1. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  records  a 
circulation  of  133,442 v.;  card  holders, 
10.100;  books  on  the  shelves,  23,519, 
Increased  circulation  over  last  year, 
4.987  V. 

Eugenia  Allin,  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  the  Illinois  library  commis- 
sion, has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
Millikan  university,  Decatur,  111.  Miss 
Allin  was  librarian  at  Millikan  before 
taking  up  commission  work. 

S.  Louise  Mitchell,  N.  Y.  State, 
'03- '04,  left  the  School  of  education  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  on  Jtmc   1, 


where  she  has  served  as  assistant  libra- 
rian for  the  last  five  years,  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Ryerson  library  of  the 
Art  institute  of  Chicago. 

W.  E.  Jillson,  of  Ripon,  Wis.,  when 
in  Washington  at  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting, 
made  a  collection  of  circulars  and  cata- 
logs describing  labor-saving  devices  as 
applied  to  the  library  and  business.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  has  made  a  display 
of  this  material  in  Ripon  and  Fond  du 
Lac  for  the  benefit  of  business  men. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Hoopeston,  III.,  records  a  total 
circulation  of  19,257  v.  The  library  was 
open  300  days,  with  8,974  v.  on  the 
shelves.  There  are  2,060  registered  bor- 
rowers, one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

The  complete  file  of  a  local  paper 
from  1882  was  a  valuable  gift, 

Annette  P.  Ward  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  librarian  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve historical  society  of  Cleveland 
after  five  and  one-half  years'  work 
there.  The  recent  death  of  Miss  Ward's 
mother  broke  up  the  home  and  Miss 
Ward  has  given  her  library,  a  consider- 
able collection  of  carefully  chosen  books, 
to  the  Public  library  of  Granville,  O., 
which  was  the  family  home  for  many 
years. 

The  annual  figures  of  the  circulation 
of  the  Public  library  of  Cincinnati  give 
some  interesting  data  for  the  year 
1913-14. 

The  circulation  was;  books,  1,603,187; 
pictures,  363,784 ;  lant'"rn  slides,  85,930 ; 
music  rolls,  30,561 ;  total.  2,083,462.  Of 
this,  the  main  library,  schools  and  home 
libraries  furnish  776,874,  while  the 
branch  libraries,  including  deposit  sta- 
tions, delivery  stations,  and  traveling  li- 
braries, used  1,306,588. 

The  Chicago  public  library  is  prepar- 
ing to  open  a  foreign  room  which  will 
make  possible  the  installation  of  a  col- 
lection of  25,000  V.  in  the  various  con- 
tinental languages  for  open  access  and 
convenient  examination.  The  space  avail- 
able will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  entire 
foreign  section  of  the  library,  which  now 
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represents  some  80,000  v.,  but  a.  repre- 
sentative collection  in  every  language, 
the  classics  and  standards,  together  with 
the  latest  accessions,  will  be  placed  in 
the  new  room. 

The  fortieth  annual  report  of  the 
Galesburg  (111.)  public  library  for  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1914,  records  82,- 
901  books  loaned  for  home  use,  61,477 
used  for  reference,  6,882  issued  through 
the  schools  and  8,462  through  the  de- 
posit stations,  a  total  recorded  use  of 
159,722,  an  increase  of  10,437  over  last 
year.  There  was  a  decrease  of  5%  in 
the  amount  of  fiction  circulated. 

Number  of  volumes,  44,670;  nu|nber 
of  cards  in  force,  6,361,  about  one  card- 
holder to  every  3.6  of  the  population. 

F.  H.  Hild,  for  22  years  librarian ''^if 
the  Chicago  public  library,  died  August 
10,  at  Charlotteville,  Va.,  where  he 'was 
visiting.  Mr  Hild  was  btwn  in  Chjcafo 
in  1859,  and  in  1874  became  a  paf-  .in 
the  old  Public  library.  He  advanced 
through  the  various  stages,  and  when  Dr 
W.  F.  Poole  resigned  in  1887,  Mr  Hild 
was  made  his  successor.  In  1909,  a  con- 
troversy arose  over  the  policy  of  the 
library  among  the  library  directors  and 
Mr  Hild  retired.  He  was  not  engaged 
in  library  wori<  afterwards. 

The  directors  of  the  Public  library  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  have  authorized  the  ex- 
tension of  the  privileges  of  the  library 
to  all  citizens  of  the  state,  and  others  to 
whom  they  may  be  of  value.  Books 
may  be  borrowed,  if  possible,  through  a 
local  library,  may  be  retained  for  a 
period  of  one  month,  subject  to  recall. 
A  fee  of  five  cents,  plus  postage,  will 
be  charged  for  each  book  borrowed. 
The  library  has  also  made  arrangements 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  to  deliver  books  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  from  the  library  at 
a  rate  of  five  cents  a  book. 

Miss  Martha  Mercer,  for  24  years  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Mans- 
field, O.,  has  resigned  her  position  on 
account  of  ill  health,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  Library  board  and  the  people  of 
Mansfield.     Helen     Fox,     for     several 


years   first- assistant  librarian,  has  been 
appointed  her  successor. 

The  Mansfield  library,  under  Miss  ! 
Mercer's  efficient  care,  has  grown  from  a 
small  collection  in  cramped  quarters  to 
one  of  the  best  libraries  in  the  state, 
with  a  circulation  of  75,000  v.  a  year, 
housed  in  a  beautiful  building,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  institutions  in  the 
city. 

The  forty-second  annual  report  of  the 
Grand    Rapids   public   library   and   the 
tenth  under  a  separate  board  of  com- 
missioners reviews  the  work  of  the  past 
decade.     President  Whitworth,   who  is 
an  official  of  a  large  manufacturing  cor- 
poration, calls  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  free  lectures,  story  hours  for 
children,  aflliliation  of  the  library  with 
the   historical   society  and  popular   ex- 
hibitions of  works  of  art.    The  number       j 
of  books  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
ten  years.     The  use  of  departments  is      | 
more  than  tripled.     The  properties  ad-      i 
ministered  by  the  board  have  increased      ' 
from  $70,000  to  ^00,000.     Ten  years 
ago  the  library  maintained  two  reading 
rooms ;  today  it  has  fifteen,  and  its  read- 
ers  have  increased   from   a   little  over 
2,500  to  320,000. 

Between  the  lines  of  the  report  one 
reads  the  development  of  esprit  de  corps 
in  the  staff  and  of  appreciation  by  it 
and  the  citizens  of  the  service  which 
the  city  should  have  from  the  public's 
library,  and  a  steady  growth  in  lines  of 
work  which  cannot  be  measured  by  sta- 
tistics. 

South 

W.  P.  Lewis,  of  Albany,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  Baylor  university. 
Waco,  Tex.  He  succeeds  Mrs  E.  E. 
Witt,  who  has  been  librarian  for  the 
past  six  years. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Louisville,  Ky.,  shows  the  year 
just  closed  to  be  the  most  active  along 
all  lines  in  the  history  of  the  library. 

There  was  an  increase  of  169,312  v. 
in  circulation,  a  large  share  of  which 
was  in  the  children's  room.  The  total 
circulation  was :  main  library,  307,392  v. ; 
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branches,  444,967 ;  school  collections, 
111,951;  stations,  81,656.  There  were 
10,107  borrowers  added,  making  a  total 
of  50,090  active  cards. 

There  were  129  bibliographies  and 
reading  lists  compiled,  and  560  pictures 
loaned  for  reference  work. 

The  library  has  now  eight  branch  li- 
brary buildings,  one  having  been  erected 
this  year. 

There  were  1,059  meetings  held  in 
the  assembly  and  class  rooms  during  the 
year,  of  which  831  were  at  branches. 
There  were  23.728  visitors  to  the  mu- 
seum during  the  year. 

Receipts  ftom  city  taxes.  $63,288; 
rents.  $36,059;  from  fines,  $2,868;  gift 
for  Carnegie  branch,  $16,834;  total 
$119,051.  The  current  maintenance  for 
the  year  was:  books,  $19,308;  expense 
account,  $6,300;  light,  heat  and  power, 
$7,555;  repairs  and  improvements,  $5,- 
854;  payroll  for  service,  $43,508. 
West 

Ethel  McCubrey  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant-librarian  to  the  position 
of  librarian,  to  succeed  Jessie  Whitman, 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  resigned. 

Pacific  coast 

T.  H.  Wallis,  who  served  for  two 
terms  as  State  librarian  of  California, 
died  July  4. 

Miss  M.  Healy  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  cataloging  department,  and 
Miss  Annette  Windele  chief  of  the  order 
department,  in  the  Public  library  of  San 
Francisco. 

Mabe!  Smith,  Wisconsin  '11,  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Watertown.  Wis,,  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Olym- 
pia,  Wash. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Pomona,  Cal.,  records  a  circu- 
lation of  105,337;  with  25,615  v.  on  the 
shelves;  fiction  per  cent,  65;  card  hold- 
ers, 4,162.  Total  disbursements,  $10.- 
284.  Circulation  per  capita,  8.1  per  cent. 
Live  members,  32  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. Cost  of  books  circulated,  9c. 
Expenditure  per  capita,  79c. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  A.  K.  Smiley 
public  library,  Redlands,  Calif.,  for 
1913-14  records:  Circulation  105,308; 
cardholders  6,972,  a  gain  of  764;  acces- 
sions 2^64 ;  total  volumes  in  library 
25,825,  pamphlets  5,307.  Most  impor- 
tant work  with  schools  was  a  series  of 
talks  on  Vocations  given  before  the  high 
school  students  by  experienced  workers. 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  in  the  Tacoma  public  library : 

Grace  E.  Hall,  temporary  assistant  in 
the  'oan  department ;  Jeanne  Johnson, 
Pratt,  '11-'12,  head  of  the  cataloging  de- 
partment, to  succeed  Kate  Firmin,  re- 
signed. Mary  Lytle,  N.  Y.  '08-'09,  as- 
sistant Hbrarian  in  reference  department; 
Helen  Pinkerton,  temporary  head  of  Mc- 
Kinley  Hill  branch  library,  and  Miss 
Criswell,  temporary  head  of  the  Rhodes 
station. 

The  librarian  is  receiving  hearty  co- 
operation frum  the  newspapers  in  his 
pij  4icity  policy.  Articles  on  subjects  of 
\o&\  and  national  importance  have  been 
rufrin  the  papers,  with  bibliography  of 
material  in  the  library. 

A  special  number  of  the  Monthly  Bul- 
letin of  the  Los  Angeles  public  library 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  the 
new  library  quarters,  and  also  an  analy- 
sis of  the  work  of  the  library,  showing 
what  the  library  is  prepared  to  do  in  the 
various  departments  and  for  the  various 
interests  of  the  city. 

A  significant  thing  is  the  little  card 
printed  on  the  back  cover  of  the  Bulletin, 
as  follows : 

To  show  their  wish  to  cooperate  in  the 
progress  of  the  Los  Angeles  public  library, 
the  Times- Mirror  Printing  and  Binding 
House  have  printed  four  thousand  extra 
copies  of  this  bulletin,  without  charge. 

The  library  is  situated  on  the  four 
upper  floors  of  the  Metropolitan  build- 
ing, with  spacious  and  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  departments, 
with  good  light,  where  every  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  meet  the  wishes  and  book 
needs  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  plans  of  Architect  G.  W.  Kelham 
for  the  Public  library  of  San  Francisco, 
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have  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. Until  a  sale  of  the  $900,000  bonds 
is  arranged,  the  contract  of  the  build- 
ing cannot  be  let. 

The  building  is  planned  to  occupy  a 
full  block.  The  basement  wilt  provide 
for  a  heating  plant,  receiving  room  and 
a  driveway. 

On  the  first  floor  will  be  a  room  for 
the  blind,  juvenile  reading  room,  news- 
paper room,  storerooms  and  reception 
room. 

Elevators  will  run  to  the  second  and 
third  floors.  From  the  first  to  the  second 
floor  will  be  a  broad  central  stairway,  at 
the  top  of  which  will  be  the  main  de- 
livery hall,  60x75  feet.  Around  this 
central  hall  will  be  the  general  reading 
room,  reference  room  and  librarian's 
office.  On  one  side  of  the  several  floors 
will  be  stack  rooms,  containing  600,000  v. 

The  third  floor  plans  provide  for  cata- 
loging department,  music  department. 
periodical  room,  room  for  patent  office 
reports  and  offices  for  the  trustees  and 
secretary.  The  library  staff  will  have 
quarters  on  this  floor  also. 

The  building  will  be  well  lighted  with 
courts  and  sky  lights. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Seattle.  Wash.,  for  1913,  shows  a  cir- 
culation of  951,063  v.,  children's  books 
constituting  Z7  per  cent  of  the  circula- 
tion; fiction  circulated,  62  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

There  are  495  distributing  agencies: 
central  library,  seven  branches,  six 
drug  stores,  24  engine  houses,  443 
school-rooms,  six  play  grounds,  eight 
special  deposit  stations. 

An  increase  of  nearly  4,000  registered 
borrowers  makes  the  total  50,613,  of 
which  12,033  were  children. 

Number  of  volumes  on  the  shelves, 
203,843,  which  is  twice  as  many  as  five 
years  ago  and  four  times  as  many  as 
10  years  ago. 

An  intermediate  collection  of  books 
has  been  installed  in  the  central  chil- 
dren's room  for  children  of  the  eighth 
grade  and  above.  A  set  of  Montessori 
apparatus  was  exhibited  at  the  teach- 
ers' rooms  and   may  be  borrowed  by 


those  willing  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  transportation.  Instruction 
on  the  use  of  the  library  was  given  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

A  very  thorough  and  effective  pub- 
licity campaign  was  carried  on  through 
the  year. 

Canada 

Red  Deer,  Lethbridge  and  Macleod  in 
Alberta  are  likely  to  apply  to  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  for  grants  for  pub- 
lic libraries.  Alexander  Calhoun,  the  en- 
ei^etic  and  successful  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Calgary,  is  the  real  li- 
brary force  in  that  province.  In  his  re- 
port just  published  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  circulation  for  1913  was 
181,669,  an  increase  of  70,000  over  I9I2. 

Ruth  Hopkins,  formerly  children's  li- 
brarian of  the  Williamsburgh  branch  of 
the  Brooklyn  library,  has  organized  the 
work  among  children,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  in  that  western  province  there 
is  a  children's  library  center  where  per- 
sons from  the  smaller  towns  can  get  in- 
spiration and  instruction  in  this  import- 
ant work. 

Foreign 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Coventry 
(England)  public  hbraries  for  1913-14, 
unusual  development  and  activity  are 
reported.  Considerable  alterations  and 
improvements  have  been  made  at  the 
Central  library,  where  borrowers  now 
have  free  access  to  all  books  in  the  lend- 
ing department  and  to  an  increased  num- 
ber in  the  reference  department.  Three 
new  branch  libraries  have  been  opened 
and  are  largely  used.  In  each  of  these 
the  juvenile  department  has  been  ar- 
ranged and  finished  in  such  a  way  as  to 
serve  when  required  as  a  small  lecture 
hall.  The  issue  of  volumes  has  increased 
from  242,010  to  273,978,  and  the  num- 
ber of  tickets  in  force  has  risen  from 
11.588  to  16.859. 

During  the  summer  months  adult  bor- 
rowers are  permitted  to  have  six  books 
on  loan  at  once,  not  more  than  two  being 
novels. 

A  number  of  valuable  gifts  in  monev 
and  material  have  been  received. 
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An  American  Reader's  Impressions  of 
Some  Great  European  Libraries* 

Thomas  Edward  Oliver,  Ph.  D.,  professor 

of  Romance  languages,  UntverBitT  of 

Illinois,  Champaign 

It  was  my  good  fortune  during  a  re- 
cent sabbatical  year  spent  in  Europe  to 
have  a  peculiar  problem  of  research 
which  led  me  to  visit  in  turn  several  of 
the  greatest  European  libraries.  These 
visits  brought  m?  in  fairly  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  working  methods  of  these 
libraries  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
reader,  and  enabled  me  to  make  certain 
comparisons  which  may  prove  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  either  not  visited  a 
European  library  or  whose  acquaintance 
may  be  limited  to  one  or  two  of  these 
great  depositories.  My  joumeyinps  led 
me  first  to  the  Royal  library  of  Berlin, 
then  to  on"-  or  two  libraries  in  southern 
Germany,  including  Heidelb-re.  then  to 
the  several  ereat  libraries  of  Paris,  especi- 
ally the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  fin- 
ally to  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
in  London. 

At  the  time  of  my  Berlin  visit  the 
splendid  new  building  of  the  Royal  li- 
brary, which  is  to  occupy  an  entire  block, 
was  onlv  partly  finished,  and  its  collec- 
tions and  its  reading  room  occupied  that 
portion  of  the  new  building  facing  on 
Porothcpnstrasse  which  is  to  be  later  the 
Berlin  Univrsity  library.  The  reading 
room  of  the  Roval  library  is  to  occupy 
the  other  end  of  the  building  facing  on 
Unter  den  Linden,  and  the  stacks  are 


*rDr  Oliver  was  kind  enough  to  supply 
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to  be  between  the  two  reading  rooms  so 
that  service  may  be  given  from  the  com- 
bined collections  of  the  Royal  library 
and  of  the  University  library  to  readers 
in  either  end  of  the  building.  During  my 
visit  the  only  targe  reading  room  in  serv- 
ice was  that  temporarily  us-d  by  the 
Royal  library,  and  the  University  library 
made  use  of  a  more  modest  suite  of  long 
rooms  in  another  part  of  the  building 
facing  on  the  side  street  Universitaets- 
strasse  directly  opposite  the  main  Uni- 
vrsity buildings.  The  location,  there- 
fore, is  ideal  for  all  classes  of  readers, 
since  it  is  precisely  in  the  center  of  the 
intellectual  center  of  the  German  capital. 
The  first  impression  of  most  European 
librari's  is  one  of  discouragement.  Ex- 
cept for  the  reference  books  in  the  read- 
ing rooms,  one  has  the  feeling  that  the 
books  are  far  away.  The  hours  for  •" 
curing  books  are  usually  very  limited, 
and.  in  most  German  libraries  at  l~ast, 
books  cannot  be  secured  the  same  day. 
Orders  must  be  left  on  the  day  preced- 
ing between  certain  hours,  and  the  reader 
must  run  the  chance  of  finding  what  he 
wants  when  he  returns.  Despite  these 
drawbacks  one  gets  used  to  the  system. 
The  wise  reader  plans  ahead,  orders  a 
larger  number  of  works  than  he  can 
actually  take  out,  and  takes  his  oick 
of  what  he  finds  the  next  day.  At  Ber- 
lin the  reader  must  specify  on  the  pecu- 
liarly perforated  order-blank  whether  he 
wants  the  hook  in  th-^  reading  room  for 
use  there  or  whether  he  wishes  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  the  work  home.  It  was 
pleasant  to  find  this  latter  liberality  and 
evidence  of  American  methods  in  so  con- 
s-rvative  a  nlace  as  the  Royal  library 
of  Bfriin.  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
and  the  British  Museum  have  not  yet  ad- 
vanced so  .far,  and  .probably,  will  not  for 
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many  decades,  if  ever.  Other  evidences 
of  liberal  treatment  of  the  reader  in 
Berlin  are  the  excellent  service  of  pages 
in  the  reading  room,  the  long  hours  al- 
lowed there,  the  large  individual  d'sic 
space,  and  the  truly  excellent  lighting 
system  of  the  room.  I  must  not  forget 
in  passing  to  praise  the  rich  dark  decora- 
tion of  the  walls,  the  beautiful  paintings 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  the  general  quiet,  scholarly 
atmosphere  of  the  reading  room.  Espe- 
cially interesting  is  the  mural  painting 
over  the  entrance  representing  Frederick 
the  Great  directing  the  builders  of  his 
capital  city. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  new 
card  catal<:^  at  Berlin  the  reader  must 
use  the  ponderous  folio  volumes  of  the 
old  catalog,  and  learn,  the  best  way  he 
can,  to  decipher  the  innumerable  hand- 
writings of  the  slips  pasted  into  these 
volumes.  Where  writing  is  used  with  our 
ordinary  Latin  written  script,  the  diffi- 
culties are  great  enough,  but  these  in- 
crease immeasurably  when  one  must  de- 
cipher the  German  script  with  its  wealth 
of  flourishes.  When  in  difficulty  in  this 
respect  I  always  made  a  humble  appeal 
to  an  attendant  and  received  the  neces- 
sary help.  Only  in  rare  instances  did  I 
receive  scant  courtesy  or  notice  that 
brusque ness  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  German  official.  It  has  been  my  in- 
variable experience  that  once  you  can 
convince  the  person  addressed  of  the 
importance  of  your  request,  a  courteous 
response  and  more  than  willing  aid  are 
given.  The  only  exception  is  with  the 
flunkey  type,  some  of  whom  unfortu- 
nately wore  the  uniform  of  the  pages  in 
the  Royal  library.  It  is  always  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  some  sort  of  a  title  to 
hang  on  to  your  name  when  you  are  ask- 
ing any  favors  in  foreign  libraries.  So 
important  does  this  seem  to  me,  that  if 
one  has  no  title,  professor,  doctor,  di- 
rector, or  what  not,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  create  one  for  the  occasion, 
or  at  least  to  secure  the  aid  of  some 
friend  who  has  a  prefix  or  an  appendix 
to  his  name.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Berlin  and  Gennany  in  general.  In  Eng- 
land iiM  Frant'e  a-ntWe  Ant  and  truft 


democracy  is  found.  Let  me  give  just 
an  instance  of  my  meaning.  I  once  asked 
leave  to  enter  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
the  inner  catal<^  room  in  Berlin.  At 
first  I  was  refused,  but  when  I  showed 
my  slips  on  which  I  had  written,  as  re- 
quired, my  official  title,  I  was  at  once 
admitted.  A  similar  request  to  enter 
the  stacks  to  consult  the  long  files  of  a 
century-old  periodical  met  the  same  re- 
buff, and  finally  the  same  success.  It 
was  noticeable  to  me,  however,  that  even 
when  such  privileges  were  granted,  the 
supen-ision  was  constant.  Another  in- 
stance occurred  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  me  to  see  a  certain  book  which 
had  been  loaned  to  another  library. 
Whenever  a  book  is  reported  out.  the 
usual  way  is  to  write  its  title  in  a  blank 
book  kept  for  the  purpose  and  to  wait 
patiently  for  a  day  or  so.  Each  day 
one  returns  to  see  if  the  attendant  has 
written  in  the  space  opposite  your  re- 
quest when  the  book  may  b;  expected 
back.  I  found  that  the  book  I  wanted 
was  long  overdue,  but  I  could  not  secure 
its  return,  although  I  needed  it  badly, 
until  I  resolved  to  go  over  the  heads  of 
the  attendants  in  charge  and  make  an 
appeal  to  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the 
library.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  my 
request  and  the  importance  of  the  book 
to  me,  than  he  himself  undertook  to  se- 
cure its  return.  Although  the  book  was 
in  south  Germany  at  the  time,  its  return 
to  Berlin  was  immediate.  I  cite  this  in- 
stance as  a  su|^estion  to  my  readers  to 
act  likewise  if  they  are  ever  in  such  need 
in  any  European  library.  I  shall  r^fer 
to  a  similar  instance  when  I  reach  Pnr 
in  this  article. 

Before  leaving  Berlin  I  must  speak  of 
the  admirable  service  rendered  by  the 
so-called  A uskunfts bureau  der  Deutsch- 
en  Bibliotheken.  This  is  an  institution 
located  in  the  Royal  library,  which,  for  a 
modest  fee  of  ten  pfennige  (two  and  a 
half  cents)  for  each  title,  undertakes  to 
find  for  you  in  any  of  the  German  libra- 
ries books  that  are  not  in  the  Berlin 
libraries  themselves.  If  you  have  found 
it  impossible  to  discover  the  book  in  the 
cbnfusing  catalog  of  the  Royal  librarv, 
ybu  havfc  but  to  ivtitie  thb  title  in  this 
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uflice  and  next  day  word  will  reach  you 
by  mail  (the  Auskunftsbureau  has  free 
franking  privileges  in  Germany  and 
Austria)  that  the  book  is  in  the  Royal 
library,  provided  it  is  actually  there.  If 
not,  a  wait  of  a  few  days  would  bring 
word  where  it  was,  and  then  it  was  but  a 
small  affair  to  order  the  book  sent  to  the 
Royal  library  for  your  use.  The  slight 
charges  for  the  carri^e  must  be  paid 
by  the  reader.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  a 
reader  in  Berlin,  or  for  that  matter  any- 
where in  Germany,  by  using  the  method 
of  the  Auskunftsbureau  to  receive,  under 
the  safeguard  of  some  library  of  course, 
almost  any  book  in  all  the  German  libra- 
ries. Should  the  book  be  too  valuable 
to  send  by  mail,  you  at  least  learn  where 
it  is,  and  can  go  to  consult  it.  The  Aus- 
kunftsbureau is  engaged  as  a  part  of  its 
work  in  compiling  a  catalog  of  all  the 
German  libraries.  When  this  is  done,  it 
certainly  will  prove  of  immense  value  to 
scholars. 

I  forgot  to  say  in  what  manner  per- 
mission to  use  the  Royal  library  may  be 
secured.  In  my  own  case  it  was  through 
the  aid  of  a  friend  well  known  to  the 
library  officers.  As  in  Paris  and  London, 
however,  the  usual  way  for  a  foreigner 
is  to  write  a  letter  to  his  consul,  stating 
his  name  and  profession  and  the  nature 
of  his  work.  This  letter  will  receive 
usually  an  immediate  reply,  and  armed 
with  it  one  has  only  to  present  oneself 
at  the  proper  desk  in  the  delivery  room 
to  receive  a  card  of  admission.  At  Ber- 
lin and  London  various  time  limits  are 
set,  and  one  must  choose  among  them, 
although  renewals  are  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  In  Berlin  cards  of  various  colors 
and  arrangements  of  colors  indicate  the 
different  classes  of  readers.  In  London 
the  time  is  written  in,  and  large  figures 
in  the  comers  indicate  whether  for  three 
months,  for  six  months  or  what  not.  In 
Paris  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  the 
color  of  the  card  changes  on  July  first, 
and  cards  are  only  issued  to  that  time 
from  the  date  of  application.  On  July 
first  new  cards  of  a  different  color  are  is- 
sued without  further  formality  to  those 
who  request  such  renewal.  Indeed  once  a 


reader  there,  apparently  always  a  reader 
there,  to  judge  by  my  own  case.  I  pre- 
sented a  card  over  ten  years  out  of  date 
to  the  secretary  and  was  immediately  the 
possessor  of  a  fresh  card  good  until  the 
end  of  June.  In  the  comer  it  is  stated 
whether  the  card  is  a  renewal  or  a  new 
application,  the  secretary  merely  running 
his  pen  through  one  of  the  necessary 
words. 

My  experience  of  German  university 
libraries  has  not  been  large,  and  I  can 
but  give  the  general  impression  that  they 
seem  to  be  behind  our  American  univer- 
sity libraries  in  their  liberality  and  in 
their  administration  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  general  reader.  The  catalogs  are 
usually  old-fashioned,  poorly  arranged, 
and  often  accessible  only  an  hour  or  so 
each  day.  How  in  the  world  the  catalc^s 
are  kept  up  to  date  is  still  a  great  mys- 
tery to  me,  for  the  library  staff  always 
seemed  inadequate,  as  far  as  one  could 
judge.  My  chief  experience  with  such 
libraries,  however,  is  by  correspondence, 
and  here  I  must  admit  that  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  our  German  friends  in  the 
promptness,  the  thoroughness  and  the 
unfailing  courtesy  of  the  replies  received. 
I  have  written  to  American  libraries, 
university  libraries  at  that,  and  frequent- 
ly never  received  an  answer  at  all  1  Never 
did  I  have  any  such  experience  in  Ger- 
many. Invariably  some  reply  was  forth- 
coming, and  one  had  the  feeling  that  a 
considerable  effort  had  been  made  to 
meet  one's  desires.  The  activities  of  the 
Auskunftsbureau  have  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  I  hope  that  some  similar  arrange- 
ment of  inter-library  communication  will 
soon  appear  in  America.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  German  university 
libraries  are  intended  for  the  more 
scholarly  members  of  the  university 
community,  teachers  and  advanced  stu- 
dents. In  America  emphasis  seems  to 
be  laid  upon  the  use  of  the  reference 
room  by  the  entire  student  body.  Aside 
from  the  seminary  libraries  in  German 
universities,  the  use  of  a  reference  li- 
brary, as  we  understand  it,  seems  hardly 
to  exist.     Nor  do  we  find  large  reading 
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rooms  open  long  hours  for  the  use  of 
students  while  studying.  In  Paris  at  the 
Sorbonne  library  (which  is  the  Hbrary 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  University 
of  Paris)  there  is  a  large  reading  room 
used  very  much  as  our  large  reading 
rooms  in  American  colleges,  and  usually 
filled  to  overflowing. 

In  Paris  I  had  occasion  to  use,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
Bibliotheque  de  1' Arsenal,  the  Biblio- 
theque Mazarine,  the  BibHotheque 
Sainte-Genevieve,  and  the  Bibliotheque 
de  la  Sorbonne.  In  connection  with  this 
last  I  had  an  interesting  experience  of 
securing  the  loan  of  a  book  from  Vienna. 
At  first  I  was  told  that  it  was  an  im- 
possibility to  get  a  book  from  a  foreign 
country;  then  it  was  suggested  that  the 
only  way  was  to  appeal  to  the  American 
ambassador,  who  would  appeal  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador  in  Paris,  who 
would  appeal  to  the  French  (and  Ameri- 
can?) ambassador  in  Vienna,  who  would 
in  turn  appeal  to  some  one  else,  etc.,  etc. 
As  this  method  scarcely  appealed  to  me, 
and  I  had  to  leave  Paris  in  a  fortnight,  I 
decided,  as  I  had  in  Berlin,  to  go  to  the 
head  officials  of  the  library  with  my  re- 
quest. Armed  as  in  Germany  with  the 
proper  title,  with  an  explanation  of  my 
purpose  in  wishing  so  rare  a  privilege, 
and  wearing  a  Prince  Albert  coat  (a 
most  effective  weapon  in  Europel)<  I 
made  my  entrance  to  the  august  presence 
of  the  head  of  the  Sorbonne  library. 
To  my  great  surprise,  he  at  once  said 
that  the  thing  was  feasible,  and  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  undertook  to  secure  me 
the  desired  book.  His  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful. In  a  week  the  book  was  in  my 
hands.  This  incident  illustrates  again 
the  principle  that  one  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  red  tape.  There  is  plenty 
of  it  in  America,  but  there  is  more  of  it 
in  Europe.  It  can  be  cut,  if  you  can  con- 
vince the  authorities  that  they  will  im- 
prove the  service  to  their  patrons  by 
cutting  it. 

The  Bibliotheque  de  I'Arsenal  and  the 
Bibliotheque  Mazarine  are  sleepy  old  li- 


braries, rich  in  many  directions,  but 
strange  to  say,  not  much  used.  Here  all 
requests  for  books  must  be  made  to  the 
attendant,  who  looks  up  the  book  and 
often  brings  it  to  you  himself,  the  num- 
ber of  the  stafl?  being  very  limited.  The 
public  is  admitted  without  further  ado 
than  to  present  oneself  in  the  reading 
rooms  of  these  libraries.  No  cards  are 
necessary.  These  facts  are  a  suflicient 
proof  that  these  collections  are  little 
used,  and  perhaps  little  known  except  to 
scholars  in  whose  fields  one  or  the  other 
of  these  large  collections  may  be  rich. 
The  Bibliotheque  Sainte-Genevieve  is 
directly  opposite  the  Pantheon  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  and  seems  to  supplement 
the  Sorbonne  library  as  the  study  place 
of  the  students.  It  is,  however,  abso- 
lutely free  to  the  general  public,  and  on 
this  account  shares  with  the  great  muse- 
ums of  Paris  the  distinction  of  being  a 
"national  furnace"  to  which  on  cold  days 
and  nights  the  poorer  classes  flock  to 
keep  warm  I  It  is  so  simple  a  matter  to 
ask  for  a  book  and  appear  to  read  it! 
As  may  be  judged,  the  scholarly  atmos- 
phere of  such  a  library  scarcely  exists, 
and  my  chief  recollections  of  it  are  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  general  meeting  place  for 
the  youth  of  the  quarter.  Owing  to  its 
large  sized  reading  room,  many  attend- 
ants are  necessary,  and  sometimes  they 
are  over- watchful,  as  the  followii^  will 
illustrate.  I  had  been  usii^  some 
punched  paper  while  copying  from  a 
rather  valuable  book.  The  hole  hap- 
pened to  be  over  a  dark  portion  of  an 
engraving.  The  attendant  swooped  sud- 
denly down  on  me  with  the  words: 
"What  do  you  mean  by  making  an  ink 
spot  on  that  valuable  book  ?"  Too  scared 
to  make  any  immediate  reply,  I  held  up 
the  punched  paper  to  the  light  so  that 
the  attendant  could  look  through  it  and 
see  what  I  was  about.  He  hastily  re- 
tired with  more  knowledge  of  punched 
paper  than  he  had  before. 

The  really  great  library  of  Paris  is  of 
course  the  national  collection  known  as 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  I  have  al- 
ready described  the  nature  of  the  card  of 
admittance  and  how  to  obtain  it.  As  a 
result  of  the  liberality  with  which  this 
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card  is  given,  the  main  reading  room  is 
always  crowded  in  the  afternoon  from 
two  o'clock  on.  The  wise  man,  there- 
fore, goes  down  to  the  library  much 
earlier,  secures  his  seat  and  hangs  on 
to  it  until  the  close  of  the  room.  After 
working  in  the  Royal  library  in  Berlin 
the  reader  is  bound  to  be  disappointed 
with  the  reading  room  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.  Its  lighting  is  wholly 
through  the  ceiling  and  one  end  on  a 
court.  There  is  no  artificial  light  what- 
soever, and  often  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
winter  it  is  impossible  to  read.  Indeed 
I  have  not  infrequently  seen  the  entire 
service  of  this  reading  room  suspended 
because  the  attendants  could  not  see  the 
books  in  the  stacks,  where  also  no  arti- 
ficial light  is  allowed.  The  French  seem 
afraid  to  install  any  system  whatsoever, 
and  perhaps  they  are  right.  The  build- 
ing is  not  at  all  modem,  and  would  go  up 
quickly  in  flame,  if  once  a  start  was 
made.  And  one  shudders  to  think  what 
the  loss  of  so  wonderful  a  collection 
would  mean  to  the  world  of  scholarship. 
Especially  severe  would  be  the  loss  in 
manuscripts,  in  which  this  library  is 
most  rich.  Thus,  until  funds  are  avail- 
able to  build  an  entirely  new  structure, 
it  is  unlikely  that  a  reading  room  such 
as  those  in  Berlin  and  in  London  will  be 
arranged.  On  entering  the  main  reading 
room  the  uniformed  attendant,  repre- 
senting the  dignity  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic with  his  cocked  hat,  hands  you  a  blank 
sheet.  After  you  have  chosen  your  seat, 
you  enter  your  number,  name,  address, 
etc.,  on  this  sheet  and  take  it  to  the  de- 
livery desk  when  you  ask  for  books. 
This  same  paper  duly  stamped  as  proof 
that  you  have  returned  all  books,  allows 
you  to  leave  the  library.  Without  it  exit 
is  impossible.  Nowhere  else  that  I  know 
of  is  so  rigid  a  scheme  in  force,  although 
the  Berlin  library  has  one  quite  similar. 
The  order  slips  are  green  for  the  seats 
on  the  right  of  the  main  desk,  and  white 
for  those  on  the  left.  As  in  Berlin  one 
can  write  any  title  without  consulting 
the  catalog.  Attendants  will  find  the 
book  for  you,  if  it  is  there,  or  will  re- 
turn the  slip  to  you  with  the  call-number 
if  the  book  is  in  use.    The  service  is  of 


course  faster  if  one  knows  the  call- 
number.  In  such  cases  the  service  is 
as  fast  as  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
is  a  model  in  this  respect.  Aside  from 
the  incomplete  catalog  of  printed  books, 
and  its  predecessor,  a  catalog  written 
in  long  hand  and  bound,  one  can  con- 
sult a  sort  of  card  catalog  consisting 
of  slips  placed  in  groups  of  four  pack- 
ages to  a  volume,  the  whole  held  to- 
gether by  some  spring  arrangement  in 
the  binding.  This  catalog  is  far  from 
complete,  but  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
goes.  It  is  in  two  parts,  authors  on  one 
side  of  the  delivery  desk  and  subjects 
on  the  other.  The  space  devoted  to  it  is, 
however,  too  small,  especially  in  the 
crowded  hours,  and  I  found  it  practically 
unnecessary  to  use  it  for  any  book  pub- 
lished in  France.  For  such  books  it  is 
sufficient  to  secure  the  exact  title  from 
the  bibliographical  reference  shelves,  and 
to  write  it  on  the  order  slip.  As  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  receives  copies  of 
every  book  published  in  France,  it  is  sure 
to  be  up  to  date  in  French  publications. 
For  other  publications,  however,  the 
difficulties  are  quite  serious.  We  must 
wait  until  the  great  printed  catalog  is 
finished  before  these  difficulties  disap- 
pear. It  is  possible  to  order  books  for 
the  succeeding  day  by  using  a  special 
pink  slip,  and  upon  request  books  can  be 
laid  aside  for  continuous  use  in  succes- 
sive days.  Especially  valuable  books  are 
in  charge  of  special  attendants,  and  must 
be  consulted  at  the  right  hand  row  of 
desks  near  the  delivery  desk.  This  group 
of  desks  is  known  as  the  "Reserve,"  and 
this  word  precedes  the  call  number  of  all 
books  that  must  be  used  at  that  desk.  A 
great  convenience  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  is  the  little  restaurant  near  the 
entrance  to  the  reading  room,  to  the  left 
of  the  main  entrance.  Here  for  a  mod- 
erate sum  can  be  secured  a  variety  of 
dishes,  sufficient  for  the  light  French 
noon  meal.  It  is  thus  possible  to  make 
a  day  of  it  at  the  bbrary,  coming  at  nine 
in  the  morning  and  leaving  at  four,  or 
five  or  six.  according  to  the  season. 
Many  pleasant  acquaintances  can  be  made 
in  this  little  "buvette"  as  it  is  called,  and 
some  of  my  most  agreeable  memories  of 
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Paris  centre  there.  The  only  things 
needed  to  make  the  Bibliotheque  Nation- 
ale  perfect  are  a  complete  catalog  and  a 
reading  room  that  is  larger  and  can  be 
lighted  artificially  and  be  kept  open,  as 
in  Berlin,  during  the  evening. 

The  British  Museum  library  is  un- 
doubtedly better  known  to  Americans 
than  any  library  that  I  have  thus  far  de- 
scribed. The  circular  shape  of  its  read- 
ing room  is  familiar  to  us  through  its 
imitation  in  our  own  Congressional  li- 
brary and  in  the  library  of  Columbia 
university.  Then  too  we  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  its  great  printed  catalog 
which  is  so  useful  to  American  catalog- 
ers.  Whether  it  was  in  part  due  to  the 
beloved  English  speech  heard  about  me 
or  not,  at  least  I  must  acknowledge  that 
I  enjoyed  using  the  British  Museum 
more  than  any  other  library  that  I  ever 
visited.  The  arrangement  of  the  desks 
seems  to  group  off  by  themselves  a  few 
individuals,  and  only  when  one  goes  forth 
from  one's  seat  in  search  of  a  book,  is 
one  conscious  that  one  is  in  the  reading 
room  of  one  of  the  world's  great  libraries. 
This  semi-privacy  undoubtedly  contrib- 
utes to  the  home-like  feeling  that  is  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  quiet  service  of 
the  attendants,  the  great  courtesy  of  the 
delivery  desk  officers,  the  completeness 
of  the  catalog,  the  great  number  of  refer- 
ence books  made  possible  by  the  circular 
form  of  the  room,  all  these  factors  in- 
crease greatly  the  comfort  of  the  reader. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  British 
Museum  library  has  served  as  a  model  in 
so  many  directions.  One  is  led  to  won- 
der whether  any  other  system  of  catalog- 
ing might  be  used.  The  present  one  has 
its  drawbacks,  for  the  catalt^  can  only 
be  kept  up  to  date  by  pasting  new  titles 
on  the  opposite  blank  page  of  the  heavy 
folio  volumes,  or  even  by  insertii^  ad- 
ditional blank  pages.  Absolute  alphabetic 
order  is  next  to  impossible  under  such  an 
arrangement,  and  the  eye  is  tired  in  its 
continual  chasing  back  and  forth  across 
the  large  pages.  Luckily,  however,  the 
slips  are  at  least  all  prmted,  and  thus 
the  great  annoyance  found  at  the  Royal 
library  in  Berlin  does  not  exist.  If  now 
the  Royal  library  has  found  it  wise  to 


adopt  the  American  card  catalc^  method, 
is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  same 
method  may  be  used  at  some  future  time 
in  this  greatest  of  English  libraries  r 
Then  indeed  would  it  be  perfect. 


The  John  Rylands  Library 
Anna  May  Price,  Springfield,  IlL 

American  librarians  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  both  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester  have  as  good 
systems  of  public  libraries  and 
branches  as  can  be  found  in  England. 
But  scarcely  any  one  would  expect  to 
find  a  library  such  as  the  John  Rylands 
library  almost  in  the  heart  of  big, 
bustling,  manufacturing  Manchester. 
After  all,  why  not  in  Manchester? 
Manchester  is  no  longer  only  the 
synonym  for  cotton  industries,  but  is 
in  fact  quite  an  educational  center.  It 
boasts  of  a  big  university  which  has 
the  distinction  of  having  Professor  Er- 
nest Rutherford,  one  of  the  foremost 
physicists,  as  a  member  of  its  faculty. 

The  finest  technical  school  in  all 
Europe  is  in  Manchester.  There  are 
many  churches  and  a  very  old  cathe- 
dral dating  from  1422,  also  nine  theo- 
logical seminaries.  For  more  elemen- 
tary education  there  is  the  famous 
Chetham  college  or  Blue  Coat  hos- 
pital which  was  originally  founded  by 
Humphrey  Chetham  to  educate  "forty 
healthy  boys  bom  in  wedlock,  the  sons  of 
honest  and  industrious  parents."  The 
funds  have  been  so  well  invested  that 
the  number  of  boys  has  doubled  or 
trebled. 

Founded  even  before  Chetham  is  tht 
Boy's  grammar  school;  but  unlike  the 
former  it  is  now  located  in  a  fine 
modem  building.  Under  the  wise  su- 
pervision of  Mr  Payton,  its  head  mas- 
ter, it  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  England. 

The  girls  are  equally  fortunate  in 
their  high  school  and  have  for  their 
head  mistress  Miss  Sara  A.  Burstall, 
who  came  to  America  in  1908  to  visit 
schools  and  later  wrote  her  impres- 
sions of  education   in   America. 

Manchester  has  two  very  good  art 
galleries  which   exhibit  some  of  the 
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finest  of  Turner's  water  colors.  The 
public  libraries  have  already  been 
spoken  of  as  exceptionally  good.  The 
main  library  is  at  present  housed  in  a 
temporary  structure  awaiting  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  building. 

Thus  it  appears  only  fitting  that 
when  Mrs  Rylands  began  to  think  what 
sort  of  a  memorial  she  should  erect  to 
her  husband,  she  should  decide  upon 
another  educational  institution  and 
that  institution  should  be  a  library. 

John  Rylands  was  a  citizen  of  Man- 
chester. He  had  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune in  the  cotton  manufactories,  but 
he  had  also  taken  a  liberal  share  in  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  the 
city.  He  died  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1888. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year  Mrs  Ry- 
lands had  begun  the  construction  of 
the  library  building  and  also  the  col- 
lection of  books.  Nine  years  elapsed 
before  the  building  was  ready  for  dedi- 
cation. But  so  splendid  is  the  struc- 
ture that  one  cannot  wonder.  It  is 
often  referred  to  in  England  as  the 
Rylands  cathedral.  It  is  not  unlike 
one,  with  its  high  Gothic  towers,  impos- 
ing vestibule,  stone  vaulted  ceilings  and 
cloisters  connecting  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor.  In  the  main  library  the 
resemblance  is  quite  the  main  feature. 
The  central  portion  forms  the  nave,  with 
high  vaulted  ceiling,  stone  columns  and 
arches  separating  the  aisles  on  either 
side  and  its  large  stained  glass  window. 

A  number  of  glass  cases  which  exhibit 
interesting  hand  illuminated  manuscripts 
and  books  with  jeweled  covers,  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  central  portion.  The 
aisles  afford  ample  room  for  the  shelv- 
ing of  books,  arranged  in  two  stories  on 
the  alcove  plan. 

Transepts  are  formed  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  two  end  alcoves.  One  simply 
gives  more  space  for  shelving  books  in 
this  recess.  On  the  other  side  the  ex- 
tension is  converted  into  a  map  room  on 
the  lower  floor  and  an  early  printed 
book  room  on  the  upper  floor.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  communicating 
with  it  and  also  with  the  main  stair  case 
are  the  librarian's  rooms,  consisting  of 
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a  small  vestibule  and  an  i 
outer  office. 

Below  the  main  library  on  the  ground 
floor  are  lai^  and  small  lecture  rooms, 
the  council  chamber  and  two  large  rooms 
which  may  be  used  as  special  study 
rooms  and  are  also  planned  for  the 
shelving  of  40,000  volumes.  Receiving 
and  packing  rooms  are  just  behind  these 
and  communicate  with  the  floors  above 
by  hydraulic  lifts. 

English  stone  quarried  near  Penrith 
is  used  for  the  building,  which  is  as 
nearly  fireproof  as  modern  construction 
can  make  it.  The  interior  is  of  Shawk, 
shading  in  color  from  grey  to  rose  pink. 
The  carving  of  columns  and  arches  of 
the  main  library  and  cloisters  is  beau- 
tiful indeed.  Also  the  main  staircase  is 
another  delightful  example  of  architec- 
tural design  and  stone  carving. 

Dantzic  oak  forms  the  woodwork, 
which  also  exhibits  the  skilful  hand  of 
the  carver.  Many  of  the  designs  repre- 
sent folded  linen,  with  clusters  of  roses, 
shamrock,  thistle  and  other  patterns  so 
often  used  in  the  weaving  of  linens, 
carved  above.  No  desigii,  whether  in 
stone,  wood  or  metal,  is  ever  repeated. 

The  metal  used  is  bronzt  Gates  and 
railings  arc  wrought  in  exceptionally 
delicate  patterns.  All  the  electric  wires 
for  lighting  the  entire  building  are  car- 
ried in  bronze  cases. 

Beautiful  and  harmonious  as  the 
building  is,  it  is  none  too  deserving  for 
the  collection  it  houses,  and  to  it  the 
librarian  turns  with  equal  pleasure. 

Soon  after  Mrs  Rylands  began  col- 
lecting books,  the  Althorp  library  was 
placed  upon  the  market.  This  was 
the  most  famous  private  library  in  Eu-  , 
rope.  It  had  for  its  basis  the  Reviczky 
collection  of  first  and  choice  editions  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  Lord 
Spencer  bought  this  collection  in  1790, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  adding  to  it. 
He  was  a  most  inveterate  and  enthusi- 
astic as  well  as  shrewd  and  discriminat- 
ing collector.  He  spent  vast  sums  of 
money,  purchasing  everywhere,  often 
compelled  to  buy  whole  collections  in 
order  to  secure  the  one  or  two  copies 
he    desired.     This    necessarily    brought 
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him  many  duplicates  of  books  already  in 
his  possession.  These  he  sold,  and  many 
libraries,  both  public  and  private,  were 
thus  able  to  enrich  their  own  collections. 

When  the  Earl  of  Spencer  found  it 
necessary  to  sell  hts  grandfather's  library 
he  advertised  that  it  should  be  sold  only 
as  an  entire  collection.  This  made  it 
prohibitive  to  many  of  the  great  libra- 
ries, such  as  the  British  Museum,  who 
looked  covetously  at  part  of  the  collec- 
tion, the  Caxton  Bibles,  for  instance,  but 
did  not  think  it  to  their  interest  to  buy 
the  entire  library.  Book  collectors  began 
to  fear  that  some  American  would  finally 
secure  the  prize.  It  is  said  in  England 
that  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Sir  William 
Lever,  the  manufacturer  of  Sunlight 
soap,  divide  between  them  the  purchas- 
able treasures  of  the  world. 

However,  when  Mrs  Rylands  learned 
that  the  library  was  for  sale  she  pur- 
chased it  at  once.  The  Althorp  collec- 
tion contained  40,000  volumes.  This 
brought  to  the  Rylands  library  its 
famous  Aldine  collection  of  800  volumes, 
which  are  shelved  in  a  separate  room 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  Aldine 
collection.  It  also  includes  about  100 
volumes  falsely  attributed  to  the  Aldine 
press.  These  volumes  are  arranged  side 
by  side  with  the  authoritative  copies. 

The  Bibles  before  spoken  of  as  tempt- 
ing the  British  Museum  are  also  ar- 
ranged in  a  room  by  themselves.  They 
include  copies  of  all  the  earliest  and 
most  famous  texts  and  versions  with  the 
revisions  and  translations,  from  the 
Mainz  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  1455 
to  the  recent  authorized  version.  There 
are  fifty  important  editions  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  printed  before  1600.  There  are 
early  Greek  texts  and  Hebrew  texts,  also 
translations  into  all  the  modem  lan- 
guages; Luther's  New  Testament  and 
his  Bible  printed  on  vellum.  There  is 
the  Antwerp  Polyglot  with  DeThou's 
arms  and  the  London  Polyglot  with  the 
arms  of  Nicolas  Lambert  de  Thorigny. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  to 
Americans  is  the  marginal  note  in  Latin 
on  the  Psalter  of  Giustiniani  printed  in 
Genoa,    1516,   which   gives   some    facts 


about  Columbus  and  his  voyage  along  the 
coast  of  Cuba. 

The  early  printed  book  room  of 
2,500  volumes  offers  a  fine  course  in 
Incunabula.  Three  hundred  and  four- 
teen of  the  volumes  were  printed  before 
1480  and  are  exceedingly  well  pre- 
served. Here  the  books  are  arranged 
in  order  of  the  inventicwi  of  the  processes 
of  printing,  then  by  country  and  press. 

The  earliest  form,  block  printing,  is 
illustrated  by  the  print  of  St.  Christo- 
pher dated  1423,  and  is  the  only  known 
copy  in  existence.  One  of  the  wooden 
blocks  from  which  was  printed  one  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Apocalypsis  S.  Joannis, 
1450,  belongs  to  the  collection. 

The  early  German,  Italian  and  English 
presses  are  all  well  represented.  One  of 
the  rarest  examples  of  the  Venetian  press 
of  Valdarfer,  1471,  is  the  first  edition  of 
II  Decamerone  by  Boccaccio. 

The  library  also  contains  an  especially 
strong  collection  of  books  of  fine  and 
beautiful  bindings,  among  which  are  rep- 
resented the  works  of  Grolier,  Maioli, 
DeThou,  the  two  Eves,  Padeloup,  Le 
Gascon,  Derome  and  Payne. 

Of  manuscripts  and  books  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Rylands  library  pos- 
sesses a  collection  which  has  attracted 
the  scholars  of  the  world. 

Beginning  with  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Althorp  library  it  has  received  a  greater 
addition  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Craw- 
ford collection  of  rolls,  tablets  and 
codices,  in  1901.  Later,  on  the  death 
of  Mrs  Rylands,  other  important  manu* 
scripts  were  added  from  her  private  li- 
brary. The  collection  now  numbers  7,000 
manuscripts  and  includes  many  from 
the  Oriental  countries,  as  Armenia, 
Japan,  China,  Tibet,  Persia,  Arabia. 
Turkey;  also  Egyptian  papyrus  rolls  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  Demotic 
papyri  are  probably  the  most  important 
extant. 

Among  the  Greek  manuscripts  is  a 
copy  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  earliest 
one  known.  And  perhaps  even  more  in- 
teresting is  the  fragment  of  a  vellum 
codex  of  the  Odyssey. 

Of  the  European  manuscripts  there 
are   many    examples    from    Italy,    Ger- 
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many  and  England.  As  interesting  as 
any  are  the  little  Books  of  Hours.  The 
one  belonging  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts 
is  a  dainty  little  book  and  contains  a  little 
note  in  her  own  handwriting.  Henry  VII 
had  a  Book  of  Hours  written  for  him  by 
Islip,  Abbot  of  Westminster.  An  eye  and 
a  slip  of  a  tree,  a  rebus  of  the  author's 
name  appears  in  the  border  of  each  page. 
The  same  rebus  is  used  in  King  Henry's 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  still  more  elaborate  Book  of  Hours 
is  that  of  Charles  VII  of  France,  with 
its  richly  painted  miniatures  in  the  lace- 
like designs  of  the  borders. 

This  entire  collection  of  manuscripts 
has  been  fully  described  and  cataloged 
by  the  best  scholars  of  England. 

There  still  remains  in  the  possession 
of  the  library  a  rich  collection  of  hither- 
to undeciphered  clay  tablets  and  cylin- 
ders. These  are  carefully  arranged  in 
rows  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  the  lecture 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  are  await- 
ing the  time  when  Mr  Guppy,  the  libra- 
rian, shall  be  able  to  secure  the  skill  of 
the  most  able  scholars.  When  this  can 
be  accomplished  new  light  may  be  shed 
on  the  history  of  this  early  period. 

Valuable  and  extensive  as  is  the  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  and  fine  and  rare 
old  books,  the  John  Rylands  library  also 
has  a  good  working  library  of  over  170,- 
000  volumes,  along  all  lines  of  subjects, 
history,  travels,  literature,  paleography, 
philology,  philosophy,  religion,  every- 
thing to  attract  the  student  and  scholar. 

In  the  periodical  room  will  be  found 
200  of  the  leading  current  English, 
,\merican  and  foreign  periodicals. 

Some  years  ago  when  Mr  Guppy  re- 
signed his  position  in  Sion  College  li- 
brary, London,  to  go  up  to  Manchester 
to  accept  the  librarianship  of  the  Rylands 
library  which  was  just  then  being  estab- 
lished, his  friends  felt  that  he  was  un- 
necessarily sacrificing  himself.  But 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  founder, 
Mrs  Rylands.  and  the  wise  direction  of 
Mr  Guppy,  the  librarian,  the  John  Ry- 
lands library  is  one  of  whose  architec- 
tural beauty  and  whose  valuable  collec- 
tion any  city  in  the  world  might  be 
proud. 


Social  Functions  of  the  Public  Library* 


A  new  era  is  dawning.  It  is  felt  in 
all  walks  of  life — commercial,  agricul- 
tural, political,  educational  and  profes- 
sional. The  basis  of  the  new  era  is 
founded  in  the  growth  of  a  wider  and 
more  intelligent  social  understanding. 
Many  different  forces  have  been  at  work 
laying  the  foundations  for  a  growing 
knowledge  of  social  origins,  habits  and 
needs.  The  scientific  workers  of  the  past 
century  paved  the  way  to  new  concep- 
tions of  natural  forces;  the  changing 
emphasis  of  statesmen  has  tended  the 
world  over  to  elevate  the  ideal  and  en- 
lai^  the  sphere  of  democracy.  We  are 
looking  to  an  era  when  all  the  forces  of 
life  shall  react  favorably  on  the  mass  of 
people.  We  are  to  learn  that  not  the 
enrichment  of  the  life  of  a  few,  but  the 
general  elevation  of  all  mankind,  is  the 
desired  end. 

We  have  re-examined  our  past  con- 
ceptions and  are  making  new  definitions 
and  setting  up  new  standards.  We  con- 
ceive of  a  philosophy  as  not  tenable  un- 
less it  will  "work."  We  seek  an  ideal 
of  art  that  brings  artistic  treasures  into 
touch  with  our  municipal  and  national 
hfe,  making  art  an  open  delight  available 
to  all  rather  than  limiting  it  to  the  gilded 
galleries  of  the  few.  We  look  to  our 
.religion  for  a  social  message  of  good 
will  to  all  men.  Even  our  commercial 
life  is  becoming  stirred  with  the  idea 
of  a  "square  deal"  all  around,  and 
"truth"  and  "honesty"  in  business  rela- 
tions is  having  a  rebirth  not  dreamed  of 
hitherto. 

Statesmanship  the  world  over  must 
concern  itself  more  and  more  with  plans 
for  advancing  amity  and  peace — ridding 
mankind  of  many  of  its  age-long  bur- 
dens that  follow  in  the  wake  of  war  and 
leaving  it  to  develop  a  new  freedom  of 
greater  and  more  equal  opportunity. 

Many  are  the  forces  that  are  at  work 
today  making  possible  a  better  social 
order  and  giving  us  higher  hope  of  its 
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final  accomplishment.  New  inventions 
and  progress  in  all  the  sciences  are  en- 
abling us  to  foreshadow  a  society  cast 
in  new  moulds  that  will  create  conditions 
adaptable  to  higher  and  finer  ideals  of 
life.  The  medical  sciences  are  beginning 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  better  physical 
life  by  uncovering  the  secrets  of  proper 
sanitation  and  by  locating  the  hiding 
place  of  many  of  the  causes  of  our  most 
ancient  enemy — disease. 

Our  friendliest  impulse — charity — has 
only  within  the  last  generation  under- 
taken a  new  method  of  attack  which 
seeks  to  relieve  us  of  the  causes  that 
produce  need,  as  well  as  to  offer  indi- 
vidual relief.  Our  growing  knowledge 
of  the  complexity  of  the  social  order  has 
led  to  the  development  of  many  new 
science.s,  each  devoted  to  the  study  and 
amelioration  of  different  conditions.  We 
can  be  sure  that  as  new  knowledge  comes 
to  us  our  awakened  spirit  will  deal  in 
wiser  and  better  ways  with  the  facts 
and  tendencies  of  a  complex  and  ever 
changing  social  order. 

One  of  the  greatest  effects  of  this 
new  spirit  is  in  the  field  of  education. 
We  begin  to  see  more  and  more  that  the 
fundamental  problem  is  one — that  the 
'better  distribution  of  knowledge  is  the 
first  essential  to  social  betterment.  We 
constantly  seek  to  enlarge  the  field  and 
to  serve  more  adequately  in  the  sphere 
which  enlightens  and  builds  up  intelli- 
gence. 

In  this  branch  of  endeavor  the  field  of 
formal  education  is  making  wonderful 
strides  in  equipment  and  methods.  The 
constant  extension  of  its  field  is  bring- 
ing its  resources  to  bear  upon  centers  of 
need  hitherto  much  neglected.  It,  too, 
finds  its  strongest  tendency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  service  to  more  people. 
It  is  becoming  an  acknowledged  re- 
proach that  so  many  enter  the  toiler's 
sphere  with  so  slight  equipment  for  in- 
dustrial work  as  well  as  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  As  co-laborers  in  the 
same  field  we  must  have  at  heart  the 
intensest  interest  in  this  development. 
It  enlarges  immensely  the  possibilities 
of  our  own  work.  Let  us  look  to  it 
that  we  aid  in  every  way  possible  in  our 


work  with  schools  these  changing  con- 
ceptions of  educational  method. 

By  it  we  shall  not  only  aid  in  a  much 
needed  adjustment  but  will  secure  a 
much  increased  and  more  intelligent 
class  of  library  users. 

The  beginning  of  the  modem  public 
library  lies  in  Hie  self  culture  clid>s, 
Workingmen's  institutes,  and  Library 
associations  of  the  last  century.  The 
need  felt  at  first  by  a  few  in  different 
communities  was  found  to  he  but  a 
symptom  of  a  universal  need.  That  need 
was  so  educational  and  cultural  in  its 
character  that  it  came  to  be  deemed  of 
public  concern  and  worthy  of  public  sup- 
port. This  is  not  the  place  for  the  sta- 
tistics of  library  growth,  but  suflSce  it 
to  say  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years 
the  idea  has  penetrated  to  the  uttermost 
comers  of  our  land  and  everywhere  the 
public  library  represents  an  ideal  of  in- 
creased educational  and  cultural  advan- 
tages. 

The  aim  of  library  work  must  ever 
remain  as  high  and  pure  as  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  methods  of  work,  how- 
ever, have  continually  developed.  From 
an  early  ideal  of  book  storage  and  schol- 
arly use  we  have  passed  to  an  ideal  of 
general  use  and  specialized  departments. 
The  animated  discussions  of  open  shelves 
and  children's  rooms  that  stirred  library 
meetings  such  a  short  time  ago  have 
brought  a  settled  ideal  to  a  newer  gen- 
eration. They  were  the  beginning  of  a 
growing  conception  of  the  wider  bearing 
and  social  relation  of  library  work.  It 
is  only  necessary  then  that  we  prove 
ourselves  "forward  looking"  workers 
and  examine  carefully  our  whole  rela- 
tion and  attitude  to  the  community  in 
an  endeavor  to  place  our  work  square 
with  all  its  growing  needs  and  activities. 

The  dominant  function  of  the  library 
is  education.  Its  dominant  method  is  to 
allow  free  choice  in  a  wisely  selected 
range  of  sources.  As  an  institution  it  is 
inherently  democratic,  meeting  each  in- 
dividual on  a  level  with  his  development. 
Its  efficiency  is  limited  only  by  the  power 
of  recorded  *hought  to  benefit  mankind. 
Its  object  is  to  ?nable  the  present  to  base 
its   practical   work   on  the  accumulated 
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experience  of  the  past,  to  make  its  civic 
life  richer  and  nobler  because  of  re- 
corded trials,  failures  and  successes  and 
to  bring  "into  the  interests  of  the  people 
the  objects  of  art,  the  works  of  litera- 
ture, the  expressions  of  spiritual  vision 
and  the  interpretations  of  the  values  of 
existence"  that  noble  minds  have  con- 
ceived and  given  to  all  as  a  heri- 
tage. Its  practical  problem  is  the 
increase  of  the  reading  habit,  and  the 
bettering  of  the  quality  of  matter  read. 
To  accomplish  this  end  it  must  first  se- 
lect carefully  and  wisely  all  the  ma- 
terial with  which  the  library  is  to  work ; 
it  must  select  the  best  means  suited  to 
its  community  and  constituency  to  create 
or  arouse  the  desire  for  a  better  quality 
of  reading ;  and  lastly  it  must  co-operate 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  with 
every  agency  working  for  the  progress 
and  uplift  of  the  community. 

The  increase  of  the  reading  habit 
means  first  to  supply  those  who  wi;.h  to 
read  and  do  read  with  reading  matter. 
It  next  means  to  seek  out  the  best  meth- 
ods of  reaching  and  interesting  those 
who  seldom  or  never  read  or  read  only 
the  most  ephemeral  literature.  There 
are  no  exact  figures  available  as  to  the 
proportion  of  these  classes.  A  recent  es- 
timate places  the  usual  number  of  active 
readers  at  20^,  the  number  of  the  non- 
literate  class  at  405^;  and  the  remaining 
literate  but  non-reading  class  as  40%. 
This  is  an  estimate  that  must  of  neces- 
sity vary  much  in  different  communities, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  large 
problem  to  be  met  in  reaching  the  non- 
reading  part  of  the  library's  constituency. 
It  requires  first  on  the  part  of  the  library 
greater  attention  to  cooperation  with 
the  agencies  of  formal  education — public 
schools,  private  and  church  schools  and 
industrial  and  vocational  schools.  In- 
struction must  have  as  one  of  its  results, 
the  development  of  an  increased  ability 
to  read  easily  and  to  gather  ideas  readily 
from  the  printed  page.  It  should  lead 
to  the  world  of  print  as  the  greatest 
source  of  information  about  the  develop- 
mnt  of  all  forms  of  human  endeavor — 
civic,  aesthetic  and  industrial.  It  will  be 
but  a  short  time  until  those  who  are  at 


school  to-day  will  be  at  work  and  the 
citizens  of  a  new  day.  The  library  has 
its  greatest  opportunity  in  reaching  these 
before  it  becomes  necessary  to  reach 
them  under  different  and  far  more  diffi- 
cult conditions  when  they  are  removed 
from  educational  influences. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  that  period 
and  to  inlluence  readers  of  that  class, 
libraries  have  done  little.  It  is  true  that 
many  people  are  not  informed  of  the 
opportunity  the  library  offers.  Greater 
publicity  is  the  leading  remedy.  Con- 
stant study  and  application  of  good 
methods  will  materially  aid  in  develop- 
ing new  readers.  It  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  use  of  the  library  building  in 
other  ways  than  as  a  reading  room  in 
order  to  attract  those  who  seldom  read. 
The  library,  the  auditorium  or  school 
room  should  be  arranged  to  provide  for 
lectures,  exhibits,  recitals,  club  meetings 
and  similar  activities.  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  library  administration,  not  only 
to  encourage  but  in  some  measure,  to 
conduct  free  lectures  and  exhibits  for 
the  educational  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  average  small  city  there 
is  no  other  public  institution  with  the 
opportunity  and  freedom  to  develop 
such  activities.  In  large  cities  where 
museums,  art  associations  and  lecture 
systems  exist  the  public  library  might  be 
undertaking  an  unnecessary  service. 
There  are  many  cities,  however,  where 
the  public  library  can  well  accomplish 
such  a  work,  and  where  it  will  not  only 
serve  in  a  coordinate  field  of  educational 
endeavor,  but  will  attract  to  its  literature 
new  and  needed  readers.  The  library  is 
the  natural  home  for  most  study  club 
work  and  it  may  even  be  its  province  to 
encouraee  the  organization  of  such  clubs 
and  in  some  instances  to  start  such  work 
with  young  people.  How  far  this  is  pos- 
sible and  necessary  depends  on  local  con- 
ditions, but  the  source  of  all  material  for 
practical,  literary,  musical  and  art  or- 
ganizations is,  or  should  be,  in  the  library. 
The  library  should  provide  the  space  for 
art,  scientific  and  historical  exhibits  so 
that  these  free  intellectual  interests  of 
the  community  may  center  in  the  library. 

If  some  of  such  work  may  seem  re- 
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creational  rather  than  entirely  educa- 
tional it  is  so  and  should  be  so,  only  in- 
cidentally. To  many  what  is  educational, 
to  some  may  be  mere  recreation.  Those 
interests  that  are  entertaining  to  well 
educated  people  are  to  some  but  the  be- 
ginning of  higher  intellectual  interests 
and  are  a  great  stepping  stone  away 
from  the  lower  level  of  ordinary  environ- 
ment and  opportunity.  It  is  also  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  library  may  in  some  com- 
munities, owing  to  local  conditions,  serve 
a  somewhat  recreative  function  by  main- 
taining rooms  for  social  pleasures^such 
as  game  rooms  or  smoking  rooms,  but 
thes;  are  really  means  of  introducing 
the  library  to  a  non-reading  class  and 
should  be  conducted  as  such. 

Another  class  of  our  no n- reading  pop- 
ulation too  little  interested  are  those  who 
fail  to  hnd  practical  books  for  industrial 
study  in  the  library.  When  we  consider 
the  remarkable  development  of  corre- 
spondence schools  and  of  special  library 
collections  we  may  well  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  free  library  has  not  neg- 
lected some  of  its  duties.  There  are  rea- 
sons to  explain  such  neglect  but  we  must, 
nevertheless,  in  the  future  look  to  the 
development  of  stronger  book  collections 
dealing  with  industry.  All  local  trades 
and  industries  must  he  adequately  cov- 
ered and  special  methods  developed  to 
interest  workers  in  such  departments  of 
the  library.  We  must  repair  as  far  and 
as  soon  as  possible  any  development  of 
our  libraries  that  fails  to  consider  the 
need?  f"r  commercial  and  technical  lit- 
erature Along  with  it  we  must  in  most 
instances  develop  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  civic  problems,  and  the 
means  of  meeting  them,  that  confront 
municipal  government  today  as  never 
before. 

Following  the  enumeration  of  all  of 
these  activities  we  may  say  that  there  is 
no  public  institution  whose  function  is  so 
thoroughly  cooperative  as  is  that  of  the 
library.  There  is  no  agency  in  a  com- 
munity but  may  he  aided  by  the  library 
— it  can  cater  to  the  need  of  all  for  in- 
formation and  it  may  afford  a  centtr  for 
some  of  them.  Until  we  attain  a  greater 
capacity  for  helpfulness  in  every  move- 


ment that  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity we  have  a  work  ahead  that  de- 
mands not  a  little  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  world's  affairs  in  order  to 
do  our  share  in  raising  the  level  of  in- 
telligence and  interest  in  all  matters  of 
social  concern. 

The  opportunity  of  the  librarian  for 
real  service  socially  is  limited  only  by 
his  capacity  and  the  assistance  at  his 
command.  Every  movement  for  com- 
munity welfare  should  claim  his  inter- 
est and  so  far  as  possible  his  active 
cooperation.  Not  only  because  of  his 
own  civic  interest  but  because  of  the 
fund  of  information  at  his  command 
and  needed  in  every  such  movement 
will  his  assistance  he  valued.  By  these 
mfans  the  library  will  attain  its  fullest 
value,  and  give  its  greatest  service  in 
creating  intelligence  to  guide  to  a  com- 
pleter and  wiser  social  future.  More 
and  more  as  it  rounds  out  its  possibilities 
will  the  library  be  considered  as  an  edu- 
cational agent  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
civilization  looking  to  the  achievement 
of  a  full  measure  of  justice  and  culture 
for  all. 


A  Natural  Reply 

A  little  girl  asked  for  a  new  book 
and  the  librarian  said,  "Yes,  we  have 
it,  but  it  isn't  quite  finished,"  meaning 
of  course  that  it  had  not  yet  been  pre- 
pared for  circulation.  Little  Brother 
looked  up  with  admiring  eyes  and  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  do  you  write  'em  all?" 


Practically  everything  in  life  is  based 
upon  confidence.  The  great  interna- 
tional business  affairs  of  the  universe 
would  come  to  a  halt  in  a  day  were 
confidence  to  be  eliminated  as  a  factor 
in  the  commercial  world.  Everything, 
from  the  very  foundations  of  society  up 
to  the  highest  flights  of  idealistic  spec- 
ulation, hinges  upon  confidence.  Thus 
the  man  who  cannot  be  trusted  to 
speak  and  act  truthfully  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  social  pariah.  The 
world  has  no  place  for  him  and  he  soon 
discovers  the  fact. 
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Fiction  Selection 
Margaret    Hclntosh,    assistant,    Public    li- 
brary, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Of  the  constant  procession  of  books, 
each  individual  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  buy  for  public  libra- 
ries, the  most  insistently  clamorous  is 
the  novel.  The  selection  of  books 
other  than  fiction  is  comparatively 
simple,  for  many  reasons,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  harassed  buyer  does  occasionally 
find  two  reviewers  of  ability  who 
agree  as  to  the  merits  of  a  given  his- 
tory, biography,  or  sociological  trea- 
tise, whereas  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find 
two  of  our  learned  critics  who  fully 
agree  with  regard  to  the  latest  novel. 
It  is  edifying  in  the  extreme  to  note 
the  impartial  array  of  plus  and  minus 
signs  in  a  column  of  the  Book  Review 
Digest  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
one  of  the  season's  "best  sellers," 

Our  friend  Bernard  Shaw  has  lately 
advised  us  that  it  is  not  the  province 
of  the  public  library  to  tell  people 
what  they  shall  not  read,  but  rather 
to  supply  what  people  wish  to  read. 
If  this  were  entirely  true  it  would  lift  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  from  our 
shoulders.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that 
a  library  should  always  accept  public 
demand  as  a  guide  in  buying  novels. 
We  have  only  to  consider  the  probable 
.source  of  the  most  numerous  demands 
for  the  novel  of  the  hour,  to  see  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  By  far  the 
most  potent  force  which  influences 
public  demand  for  fiction  is  successful 
advertising  of  one  kind  and  another. 
The  publisher  and  the  bookseller, 
knowing  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
goods,  make  the  most  of  time  and  ad- 
vertise widely.  Ordinarily  the  worth 
of  a  novel  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  advertising  which  the  book- 
men think  it  necessary  to  employ,  as 
the  book  of  real  merit  carries  itself 
much  farther  than  even  the  most 
clever  advertising  can  carry  its  bad, 
or  half-good,  companion.  When  to 
the  best  efforts  of  the  publisher  and 
seller,  is  added  the  advertising  given 
by  that  unwise  person  who  has  found 


a  book  "shocking"  or  "disgusting"  or 
"immoral"  or  "indecent,"  and  hastens 
to  air  his  views  in  the  newspaper,  pub- 
lic demand  becomes  a  most  unstable 
guide  in  selecting  books.  One  critic 
has  informed  us  that  no  library  need 
be  afraid  to  accept  anj'  book  put  out  by 
a  reputable  publishing  house.  The 
gentleman  cannot  have  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  recent  output  of  several 
reputable  publishing  houses,  or  he 
would  not  have  made  so  rash  a  state- 
ment. 

Thus  it  is.  that  book  reviews,  public 
demand,  and  publishing  houses,  all 
failing  to  give  us  much  real  help,  it  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  person  who 
makes  selection  to  form  his  own  opin- 
ions. It  follows  with  certainty  that  he 
incurs  the  enmity  of  him,  or  more 
frequently  of  her,  who  wishes  to  read 
"The  man  he  proved  to  be,"  or  a 
book  of  some  similar  title,  and  does 
not  find  it  at  the  public  library. 
Strangely  enough  people  will  accept 
with  equanimity  a  verdict  which  ex- 
cludes almost  anything  except  a  novel, 
and  pour  bitter  invective  upon  the 
head  of  the  luckless  librarian  who  de- 
prives them  of  the  sugar  plums  in 
literature.  All  of  which  goes  to  show 
how  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  their  pleasures,  and  since  the  pub- 
lic library  is  called  upon  to  supply 
recreation  in  the  form  of  novel  read- 
ing, it  behooves  us  to  make  of  this 
recreation  as  fine  and  as  elevating  an 
influence  as  possible.  The  primary 
object  for  which  people  read  novels  is 
the  pleasure  they  get  out  of  them,  ex- 
actly as  they  go  to  the  theater  for  the 
pleasure  they  get  out  of  the  play. 
They  may  get  instruction  from  the 
novel  or  the  play  but  that  is  not  what 
they  are  after,  and  it  will  help  us  in 
selecting  our  novels  to  remember  this 
fact.  Marion  Crawford  has  said,  "A 
novel  is,  after  all,  a  play,  and  perhaps 
it  is  nothing  but  a  substitute  for  the 
real  play  with  live  characters,  scene- 
shifting  and  footlights.  What  is  a 
novel  ?  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  pocket- 
stage — What  am  I,  a  novel  writer, 
trying  to  do?    I  am  trying  with  such 
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limited  means  as  I  have  at  my  dis- 
posal to  make  little  pocket- theatres 
oat  of  words." 

With  the  general  principles  of  lit- 
erary- criticism  applying  to  all  novels 
we  have  not  to  do  here.  It  is  granted 
that  literary  excellence,  at  least  in 
some  slight  degree,  makes  the  book 
worthy  of  consideration  at  all.  Once 
we  have  cut  out  the  stupid  books,  and 
the  books  having  no  slightest  claim  to 
literary  excellence,  and  have  accepted 
with  joy  and  thanksgiving  those  of  un- 
doubted merit  and  integrity,  the  work 
of  elimination  proceeds  along  certain 
lines. 

The  most  vexing  problem  which 
confronts  us  at  present  is  this  question 
of  the  immoral  book.  Mr  Galsworthy 
and  Mr  Cosmo  Hamilton  have  small 
opinion  of  our  ability  to  judge  as  to 
what  is  immoral  in  literature,  but  lack- 
ing a  better  plan,  we  shall  probably  be 
obliged  to  keep  on  carrying  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  keeping  novel 
reading  a  wholesome  pursuit.  The 
term  "immoral"  has  been  used  to  ap- 
ply to  almost  anything  objectionable 
in  the  subject  matter  of  a  novel,  but 
the  term  should  not  be  used  thus 
loosely.  What  then  is  a  really  im- 
moral book?  What  things  in  a  book 
make  it  immoral?  The  only  universal 
test  here  is  the  effect  of  the  book  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

A  book  is  not  immoral  simply  be- 
cause it  deals  with  evil,  or  talks  plain- 
ly about  evil.  It  is  immoral  if  it  makes 
wrong  seem  right.  The  attitude  of  the 
author  with  regard  to  the  evil  with 
which  he  deals,  must  be  unmistakable 
or  his  book  becomes  an  evil  influence. 
1  have  in  mind  a  book  which  came  out 
some  two  years  ago,  which  fortunately 
did  not  get  much  advertised  bv  re- 
viewers. The  author  dealt  with  a  lot 
of  people  who  were  constantly  doing 
wrong  things,  whose  lives  seemed  to 
be  made  up  of  actions  of  at  least 
doubtful  morality.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  was  such  that  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
was  that  of  having  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  perfectly  normal  lot  of  peo- 


ple. Sin  and  suffering  apparently  had 
no  connection  in  the  mind  of  this 
author,  except  as  occasionally  his 
characters  got  caught  and  were  made 
to  suffer  by  outraged  society.  This 
was  an  extreme  example  of  the  story 
which  is  so  interestingly  told,  and 
whose  characters  are  so  much  alive 
that  its  very  literary  excellence  be- 
comes an  added  reason  for  shutting  it 


A  book  is  immoral  if  it  teaches  de- 
fiance of  standards  of  morality  which 
are  accepted  by  society  in  general  as 
the  correct  standards.  We  have  cer- 
tain authors  who  in  their  zeal  to  eman- 
cipate the  race  from  what  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  the  "slavery  of 
conventions  of  society,"  overstep  the 
mark,  Herrick  does  this  in  the  "Heal- 
er" when  he  makes  a  brave  woman  of 
a  character  who  dares  to  defy  the  "con- 
ventions" with  regard  to  marriage  re- 
lations. Such  books  are  capable  of 
doing  much  harm,  not  only  in  the 
hands  of  the  young,  but  in  the  hands 
of  any  person  whose  outlook  on  life 
is  not  the  most  absolutely  sane  and 
reasonable. 

A  book  may  be,  as  a  whole  or  in 
part,  immoral  in  its  appeal  to  the  sen- 
sual nature.  Such  books  lower  our 
standards  and  can  result  in  nothing  but 
harm  to  the  person  who  reads  them. 
One  plain  spoken  critic  in  reviewing 
"One  woman's  life,"  has  voiced  the 
disgust  of  a  great  many  of  the  whole- 
some-minded, when  he  says,  "Mr  Her- 
rick has  been  unable  to  deny  himself 
the  luxury  of  one  of  those  passages 
of  deliberate  and  gratuitous  sensuous 
suggestion  which  mar  almost  all  of  his 
books.  In  this  case  the  thing  is  lugged 
in  by  the  cars  and  serves  no  purpose 
whatever,  except  to  offend  good  taste." 
This  is  sharp  criticism  indeed,  but  it 
is  just  and  Mr  Herrick  is  not  the  only 
one  of  our  authors  who  needs  just 
that  blunt  condemnation.  The  people 
who  read  and  enjoy  such  stuff  are  like- 
wise deserving  of  condemnation  be- 
cause the  tendency  to  spoil  good  books 
in  this  way  could  very  easily  be  dis- 
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couraged  by  a  failure  to  sell  the  prod- 
uct. 

There  is  also  the  book  which  has 
certain  merits  as  realistic  writing, 
which  drags  us  through  the  mire  for 
no  purpose  except  to  portray  with 
truth  the  facts  in  the  lives  of  their 
characters.  Now  in  the  first  place,  an 
array  of  facts  does  not  in  itself  make 
literature.  A  book  of  this  nature  must 
have  something  about  it  to  make  it  of 
interest,  other  than  that  it  is  truth- 
ful narrative,  and  far  too  often  the  at- 
traction for  the  reader  consists  in  the 
satisfaction  of  that  curiosity  with  re- 
gard to  "shady"  life,  which  is  not  a 
noble  attribute  of  mind.  When  our 
disciples  of  "realism"  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  in  this  world 
whose  lives  are  sane,  active,  whole- 
some and  law  abiding,  are  in  the  vast 
majority,  and  are  the  people  whose 
lives  are  worth  recording  we  shall  get 
some  "realistic"  novels  which  are  real- 
ism. "A  spade  is  a  spade,"  and  "A  rose 
is  a  rose,"  and  we  need  to  emphasize 
the  latter  fact  fully  as  much  as  the 
former,  if  we  are  to  keep  that  well  bal- 
anced state  of  mind  which  is  necessary 
for  our  progress  toward  the  true  and 
the  beautiful. 

There  are  some  facts  in  life  which 
should  not  be  talked  about  unrestrain- 
edly in  any  novel.  We  have  a  right 
to  demand  decent  restraint  from  a 
book,  as  we  would  demand  it  from  a 
person,  else  we  are  in  danger  of  cheap- 
ening by  the  "familiarity  which  breeds 
contempt,"  those  facts  of  life  in  whose 
presence  we  should  feel  that  here  we 
stand  on  holy  ground.  Here  again  it 
is  the  author's  treatment  which  counts 
and  not  the  subject  matter  of  his  book. 
Many  books  which  oflfend  in  this  mat- 
ter are  not  immoral  but  simply  in  very 
bad  taste,  and  have  literary  merit 
which  saves  them.  The  merit  must  be 
great,  however,  to  counter-balance  the 
offence.  Kipling  often  errs  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  this  particular,  but  by 
no  means  would  we  cut  out  his  books. 

What  shall  we  say  with  regard  to 
this  avalanche  of  literature  and  "near" 
literature  which  deals  with  the  "white 


slave"  traffic  and  kindred  evils?  Peo- 
ple all  over  the  country  are  beginning 
to  protest  against  the  unbridled  use 
of  the  novel  for  instruction  in  these 
matters.  The  movement  had  its  rise 
in  a  very  real  need  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  and  the  unsophisticated 
in  matters  of  sex  hygiene,  and  for  the 
waking  up  of  the  public  to  conditions 
in  our  midst  which  are  truly  horrible, 
and  a  danger  to  many  innocent  people. 
The  remedy  for  all  this  should  not, 
however,  be  allowed  to  become  in  it- 
self a  menace.  The  constant  keeping 
before  the  public  mind  of  the  evils 
dealt  with  is  not  doing  any  good.  To 
understand  this  we  have  only  to  think 
a  little  and  apply  well  known  facts  in 
psychology.  The  detailing  of  a  crime 
in  the  newspapers  is  always  followed, 
the  police  tell  us,  by  other  crimes  of 
the  same  nature.  Why  should  we  ex- 
pect the  novel  which  details  evil  con- 
ditions to  have  a  very  different  in- 
fluence from  that  of  the  newspaper?  It 
takes  a  very  exceptional  writer  to 
treat  this  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
he  does  not  unwittingly  simply  arouse 
curiosity  with  regard  to  vice.  A  few 
have  been  successful  in  doing  what 
they  set  out  to  do.  In  "My  httle  sister" 
Miss  Robins  succeeded  in  awakening 
the  conscience  without  one  single 
thing  to  appeal  to  sensuality.  It  is 
notable,  however,  that  her  book  has 
not  been  in  the  greatest  demand.  This 
is  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  English  literature  that 
the  sugar  coated  pill  in  the  form  of  the 
novel  has  been  administered  to  the 
public  to  cure  social  evil.  Richardson 
in  1741,  hoped,  as  he  expressed  it  con- 
cerning "Pamela,"  that  it  "might  tend 
to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue."  and  states  that  it  was  written 
to  warn  "young  people  circumstanced 
as  Pamela  was."  We  have  no  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  from  that  day  to  this 
the  remedy  has  proved  effectual.  It 
is  reported  of  Colley  Gibber  that  "the 
dear  gentleman  did  almost  rave"  over 
Richardson's  productions,  but  it  is  not 
recorded  that  Mr  Gibber  or  his  con- 
temporaries   were    reformed    thereby. 
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any  more  than  to-day  we  find  that  de- 
sirable result. 

Aside  from  the  actually  immoral 
novel  we  ought  to  shut  out  the  sick- 
ishly  silly  ones,  which  are  debilitating, 
and  a  taste  for  which  leads  to  the  read- 
ing of  that  kind  and  nothing  else.  Mrs 
Barclay  has  been  frequently  held  up 
as  an  example  here,  but  there  are 
others  fully  as  bad. 

Shall  we  give  people  the  "rattling 
good  yam"  and  the  simply  wholesome 
little  stories  having  no  particular  merit 
except  that  they  help  pass  a  pleasant 
hour?  Surely!  "A  fool  and  his  money" 
is  interesting  from  first  to  last  but  has 
little  to  recommend  it  as  literature. 
It  will,  however,  help  a  tired  man  to  re- 
lax for  an  evening.  The  Rosa  N.  Carey 
type  of  story  is  as  least  wholesome  and 
there  are  some  people  who  never  grow 
much  beyond  the  very  simply  whole- 
some tale. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  have 
sighed  over  the  passing  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  pure  romance.  We  are  a 
little  weary  of  so  much  solving  of 
problems,  and  portraying  of  "types" 
and  "conditions."  We  confess  to  a 
deal  of  sympathy  with  one  of  the  char- 
acters in  a  recent  book,  an  Irish  lady 
who  says,  "I  like  the  tears  and  the 
laughter  laid  on  with  a  trowel  and 
plenty  of  lords  and  ladies  and  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  say  so.  I  get  enough  of 
rale  life  in  me  wurruk." 


Middle  West  History 
Buck,    Solon    J.,    Travel    and    Description 

1765-1865:      together     with      a      list     of 
county    histories,    atlases    and    biograph- 
ical   colleclions    and    a     Hst    of    territo- 
rial and   state   laws.      Published    by   the 
Trustees    of    the    Illinois    Historical    li- 
brary, Springfield.  III.,  1914.    514  p.    8  vo. 
(Collections    of    the    Illinois    State    his- 
torical library,  vol.  IX.) 
This  is  a  list  of  books  on  early  travel 
and  exploration  in  the  middle  West.  This 
class  of  literature  now  is  eagerly  col- 
lected, and  for  good  reasons :  it  is  dis- 
tinctly   American,    and    illustrative    of 
typical  and  important  forms  of  life  in 
Nature  as  well  as  in  human  society.  The 
scope  of  this  bibliography  does  not  in- 


clude distinctly  historical  matter  nor  ma- 
terial on  the  Indians,  except  so  far  as 
incorporated  with  description  and  travel. 
Professor  Buck  wisely  bases  his  compila- 
tion upon  the  contents  of  14  important 
libraries,  so  nearly  all  of  the  books  are 
described  and  annotated  from  actual  ob- 
servation. 

The  arrangement  is  chronolc^cal,  and 
with  <ach  tide  follows  a  number  of  sym- 
bols indicating  where  copies  of  the  book 
may  be  found.  In  many  cases  these  de- 
scriptions of  the  1,400  important  and 
scarce  works  included  in  Uie  compila- 
tion may  be  considered  final,  but  in  some 
cases  one  still  feels  the  need  of  a  detailed 
description,  especially  of  old  and  rare 
works  illustrat.d  with  plates  and  maps 
of  great  value. 

I  note  but  one  defect  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Mrs  Kinzie's  Wau-Bun,  1856, 
has  a  title-edition,  of  the  same  date,  with 
the  imprint  of  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co., 
London.  The  signatures  are  the  original 
ones,  printed  in  America,  but  the  title- 
page  has  been  reprinted,  without  the 
word  "Wau-bun."  This  English  issue 
measures  24>i  cm.  against  the  22j^  cm. 
of  the  American  issue. 

Prof  Buck's  bibliography  is  published 
at  an  opportune  time  and  should  be 
widely  read  and  studied.  The  West  tells 
a  story  of  its  own,  the  merest  outlines 
of  which  have  yet  been  drawn  in  history 
and  romance.  And  whoever  makes  use 
of  this  excellent  work  will  think  kindly 
of  Miss  Lydia  Brauer,  who  has  supplied 
for  the  bibliography  an  index  covering 
SI  pages,  done  as  the  student  wants  it 
J.  C.  B. 


Mobilizing  the  Library 
Leila  H.  Seward,  Bingharoton,  N.  Y. 
European  war  has  caused  the  Ameri- 
can public  library  to  mobilize.  This  is 
the  story  of  the  Public  library  of  Bing- 
hamton.  New  York,  and  of  how  the  war 
brought  in  business  to  it. 

A  disturbance  of  geographical  mem- 
ories was  the  first  symptom,  when  the 
town  began  to  realize  that  a  real  war 
was  going  on.  A  map  of  Europe  was 
the  remedy.    People  had  learned  iJiat  the 
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place  to  find  out  about  anything  was  the 
library,  and  the  library  was  prepared. 
Large  maps  of  Europe  had  been  ordered 
from  the  H.  R.  Huntting  Co.  when  the 
war  first  broke  out  and  backed  ready  for 
circulation,  also  maps  of  the  war  situa- 
tion. Maps  of  the  daily  manoeuvres 
were  clipped  from  the  papers  and 
mounted.  The  newspapers  advertised 
these  maps,  and  altogether  the  map  of 
Europe— now  that  it  is  being  changed — 
is  receiving  much  attention. 

The  library  might  be  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Everything  is  in  readi- 
ness to  withstand  the  most  impossible  in- 
quiry. Extra  papers  have  been  added  to 
the  newspaper  collection  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  war  news;  and  they  are 
read  to  tatters  every  day.  The  bulletin- 
board  with  its  maps  and  war  pictures  is 
constantly  studied.  Five  copies  of  the 
tVorld's  Work  "War  manual"  are  in 
steady  circulation,  also  two  copies  of  the 
livening  Post  "War  gazeteer."  The  pic- 
ture section  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
Times,  and  the  Evening  Post  Saturday 
Magazine  are  also  put  on  the  war  shelf 
(not  for  circulation)  and  are  enjoyed  by 
many  persons  each  day.  With  the  bul- 
letin-board are  also  books  on  the  coun- 
tries involved.  "The  war  department," 
it  is  called,  and  it  is  one  of  the  busiest 
departments  in  the  library.  For  Usher's 
brilliant  book  "Pan  Germanism"  there 
is  already  a  waiting-list.  Bemardi's 
"Germany  and  the  next  war,"  published 
three  years  ago  and  outlining  the  pres- 
ent situation,  Fried's  "The  German  em- 
peror and  the  peace  of  the  world," 
Steed's  "Hapsburg  monarchy,"  and 
Schurman's  "The  Balkan  wars"  are 
some  of  the  books  in  the  war  department. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  these 
books,  and  from  all  sorts  of  people.  The 
call  is  largely  for  information  on  Ger- 
many. Popular  opinion  is  with  the 
allies,  holding  Germany  responsible,  and 
people  want  to  "know."  Besides  re- 
quests for  books  the  library  gets  ques- 
tions on  the  war  from  the  number  of 
states  in  the  German  empire  and  the 
racial  divisions  of  Europe  to  the  shape 
and  color  of  hats  worn  in  the  warring 
countries. 


At  this  time  the  Melting  Pot  is  re- 
solving itself  into  its  separate  elements, 
and  whether  one  calls  it  the  Fatherland, 
the  Old  Country,  or  something  else,  men 
are  hastening  back  to  the  land  of  their 
birth.  There  are  more  who  stay,  and 
these  also  feel  a  yearning  for  the  home 
country.  The  library  sees  it  in  the  in- 
creased number  of  readers  of  foreign 
birth,  and  in  the  new  readers  piloted  by 
friends  who  speak  English.  Especially 
has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation of  German  and  Slovak  books. 

Before  current  interest  was  fully 
awakened  Librarian  W.  F.  Seward  was 
preparing  a  talk  on  the  general  causes 
of  the  war,  which  he  is  now  giving  be- 
fore various  organizations  in  the  city — 
churches,  men's  clubs,  etc.  The  next 
talks  are  illustrated  lectures  on  Belgium, 
Servia,  and  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

American  business  men  are  becoming 
interested  in  greater  activity  in  South 
America.  Binghamton  is  already  be- 
ginning to  find  out  what  the  chances  are. 
At  the  library  a  special  collection  of 
material  has  been  put  together.  The 
latest  and  most  authentic  information  on 
commercial  opportunity  in  South  Amer- 
ica is  received  from  the  United  States 
department  of  commerce  and  labor,  and 
the  Pan-American  Union,  With  these 
pamphlets  are  such  general  books  as 
Hale's  "Practical  guide  to  Latin 
America,"  Boyce's  "Illustrated  South 
America,"  Calderon's  "Latin  America," 
and  Bryce's  "South  America,"  Text- 
books and  dictionaries  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  languages  are  naturally 
in  this  collection.  This  material  on  busi- 
ness opportunity  in  South  America — 
before  it  had  fairly  been  put  upon  the 
shelves — opened   the   way   to   one  man. 

The  local  papers  have  up  to  date  print- 
ed four  columns  of  news  from  the  li- 
brary on  its  war  books,  maps,  lectures, 
etc.  This  makes  about  a  column  a  week 
for  four  weeks  of  publicity  for  the  li- 
brary war  notices  alone. 

Thus  does  the  American  public  library 
assemble  its  forces  in  consequence  of  the 
European  war.  The  Binghamton  public 
library  is  one  instance  of  speedy  and 
efficient  work  in  getting  on  the  field. 
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Library  Bureau PubUshera 

H.  B.  AHBRH  ...       BdltW 

Sutncription $2  a  year 

Five  co^a  lo  one  library      •      -      $8  ■  year 
Single  number 25  ccnb 

Foreign  mhscriptioni     •    •     -    $2^  a  year 

Rnttred  MMCond-clu*  outler  May  15. 18^6.  at  the  Pott 
oSn  at  Chicuo.  IIL.  under  act  of  March  3.  itm. 

By  (be  rule*  of  tb«  baoki  of  Cbicaco  an  Biehaoic 
charte  of  10  cenU  ia  made  on  all  oul-^Mowo  cliecka  lor 
tlO  and  under.  [□  mnillingf  (ubacricitioDi.  therefore, 
cbecka  on  New  Yorlc  or  Chicax'o  banki  or  poet-office 
noney  ordcn  should  tic  sent. 

WhtaachauKeof addrcHiaordereil  botfathetie«aud 
tbeoldaddmamiutbcKiien.    The notin should  be >ent 

[fa  inbaorilicr  wiahH  bis  copy  of  theiaaEaiinediKon- 
tinned  at  the  extilration  of  his  subscriplion,  notice  to  that 
effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwi«e  it  is  assumed  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  tbe  subscription  is  desired. 

Copies  failinc  to  t'eacb  subscriberB.  tbrouvb  lou  in  Ihe 
mails,  mill  be  duplicated  witlioDt  charit  if  teuuest  to  do 
•o  is  leceiTcd  irithin  JO  days  after  publication.    Ijtet 


Peace  and  the  libraries— The  prevailing 
tone  and  topic  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, conversations  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  books,  is  Europe  and  the  war. 
The  libraries  are  following  closely  at 
the  heels,  anti  all  over  the  country  are 
getting  out  more  or  less  complete  lists 
of  their  material  on  Europe  and  the 
war.  The  library  at  Portland,  Ore., 
has  taken  occasion  to  emphasize  the 
desirability  of  peace  and  has  given  the 
front  page  of  its  Bulletin  for  September 
to  a  list  of  books  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  peace  side  rather  then  war,  al- 
though that  is  included  also.  This  is 
to  be  commended  to  others  for  an  ex- 
ample of  one  way  of  helping  on  univer- 
sal peace.  The  list  is  given  on  page  402. 

Illinois  library  meeting—  One  of  the 
best  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  as- 
sociation was  held  at  Springfield  in 
October  and  it  is  bound  to  set  a  prece- 
dent to  which  other  meetings  of  the 
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state  association  must  conform.  There 
was  a  good  attendance,  many  librarians 
attending  the  meeting  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  program,  practical  and  inspi- 
rational combined,  was  carried  out 
almost  entirely  as  prepared. 

The  hotel  accommodations  were 
much  above  the  average  and  this  added 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  occasion. 
Springfield  is  full  of  historic  atmos- 
phere and  one  felt  impressed  by  this 
as  the  various  names  and  places  were 
brought  to  one's  attention.  The  va- 
rious libraries  contributed  much  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  meeting  by 
their  hospitality,  and  attention  to  the 
needs  and  convenience  of  the  conven- 
tion. Much  regret  was  expressed  that 
the  new  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  also 
State  librarian,  ex-ofticio,  was  not  able 
to  be  present.  The  members  of  the 
commission  were  present,  as  was  also 
the  secretary,  and  added  much  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting  by  their  pres- 
ence and  counsel. 

The  general  situatiim  in  Illinois  has 
looked  up  considerably  during  the  past 
-year,  and  if  there  is  no  interruption, 
one  may  expect  that  -soon  much  of  the 
embarrassment  of  being  so  far  behind 
the  neighboring  states  will  be  gone. 
This  impetus  to  library  work  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  energetic  spirit 
of  the  late  Mr  Harry  Woods,  as  State 
librarian,  though  of  course  some  of  the 
seed  that  the  association  has  been 
dropping  constantly  for  the  past  20 
years  was  bound  to  fall  on  good  ground 
and  bear  fruit  eventually. 

The  coming  year  will  be  an  impor- 
tant one.  Some  sort  of  relief  from  the 
too  frugal  library  laws  must  be  sought 
and  every  library  trustee  and  librarian 
in  Illinois  must  see  to  it  that  their  help 
is  used  with  their  own  legislators  to 
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remedy  the  deficit  that  exists.  The 
proposed  bill  will  be  outlined  in 
Public  Libraries  next  month,  and  then 
it  will  be  time  to  take  up  the  matter 
promptly. 

Revision  of  A.  L.  A.  constitution — A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  last  May  to  re- 
vise the  constitution  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  sundry  directions  where  ambiguity 
was  present,  or  where  a  change  made 
would  make  the  organization  more  demo- 
cratic, or  "to  make  such  other  changes 
as  may  seem  advisable."  The  com- 
mittee as  yet  has  had  no  meeting,  but 
there  are  those  who  are  thinking  of 
what  might  be  embodied  in  a  revised 
constitution. 

One  suggestion  which  has  come 
from  two  librarians  is  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
be  divided  into  two  clas.ses:  heads  of 
libraries  and  those  of  lower  rank. 

One  of  these  two  advocated  the  idea 
(if  biennial  meeting.s  also,  by  providing 
that  these  two  classes  of  librarians 
meet  in  alternate  years.  He  had  found 
that  for  many  assistants,  the  A.  L.  A. 
conference  as  constituted  at  present, 
had  become  a  market  place,  which  they 
used  to  sell  their  talent  at  a  higher  rate 
of  wage  than  the  library  which  em- 
ployed them  at  the  time  of  their  going 
could  afford  to  pay,  and  he  thought  the 
opportunity  so  to  do  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

The  other  librarian  urged  that  the 
majority  wasted  their  time  in  attend- 
ing meetings  where  so  many  problems 
in  which  only  one  or  the  other  class 
was  interested,  were  discussed,  and 
that  separate  meetings  would  be  better 
fur  both. 

Doubtless  there  are  others  who  have 
specific  ideas  of  betterment.  The  time 
is  short  before  the  discussion  at  the 


midwinter  meeting.  The  pages  of 
Public  Libraries  for  December  will  be 
open  to  receive  anyone's  idea  of  what 
ought  to  be  proposed. 

It  would  be  too  bad  if  the  opportun- 
ity to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  con- 
stitution, if  such  there  be,  is  allowed 
to  go  by  without  effort  for  the  lack  of 
attention  both  of  members  and  the 
committee  appointed  to  discuss  mat- 
ters. 

A  superlative  tool— A  letter  from  a  li- 
brarian in  a  western  city  recently  re- 
ceived urges  the  advocacy  of  a  with- 
drawal book  in  the  library.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  do  what  is  requested,  but 
somehow  in  this  instance,  the  need  of 
such  a  record  in  library  service  doesn't 
seem  imperative.  There  are  those  who 
advocate  the  elimination  of  the  acces- 
.sion  book.  That  is  a  mistaken  notion 
of  economy  of  time  and  labor,  not  to 
speak  of  the  unsystematic  method  of 
business  involved.  But  the  case  of  a 
withdrawal  book  is  quite  different. 
The  full  history  of  the  book  is  already 
in  the  library,  and  when  the  one  event 
ends  the  history,  the  addition  of  only 
the  one  word  finishes  the  record  and 
no  more  time,  labor  or  space  is  spent 
on  what  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  li- 
brary. Since  most  libraries  have  too 
little  already  of  these  things  to  spend, 
why  advocate  using  them  in  re-writing 
past  history  of  what  no  longer  is  use- 
ful? It  were  wiser  to  spend  the  time 
in  finding  out  what  is  in  the  books  or 
why  more  of  the  people  are  not  read- 
ing them,  or  how  the  wants  of  those 
who  do  read  them  may  be  better  met 
than  to  spend  time  in  tilling  out  a  with- 
drawal book.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, with  these  views  to  advocate  its 
use. 
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Relation  of  the  Library  School  to  the 

School  and  College  Library* 
A  degree  you  may  have  from  a  college, 
Where  wisdom  you've  quafled  at  its  source, 
Bui  no  library'll  trust  to  your  knowledge 
Till  you've  taken  a  library  course. 
You    may   love   books  and   read    them   all 

And  be  several  removes  from  a  fool, 
But  you   can't   run  a  library   now,   Sir. 
If  you've  not  been  to  library  school. 

How  justly  doe^  this  doggerel  rep- 
resent current  notions  of  librarian- 
ship?  And  if  it  does  represent  them 
truly,  are  these  notions  correct? 

This  is  the  age  of  the  trained  per- 
son. The  librarian's  business  or  pro- 
fession is  not  the  only  one  that  is  feel- 
ing the  demand  for  specialized  knowl- 
edge efficiently  applied.  A  charming 
woman,  possibly  lorty  years  old,  mar- 
ried and  the  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren, asked  me  recently  if  she  could 
make  some  money  in  library  work.  Of 
course  she  said  she  "loved"  books. 
She  had  investigated  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a  buyer  for  a  store  selling 
children's  garments,  house-keeper  in  a 
hotel,  house-mother  in  a  girl's  college. 
Finding  that  training  and  experience 
were  essentials  for  these  positions,  she 
had  turned  to  library  work  as  a  last 
hope.  People  used  to  think  that  any- 
one who  loved  books  would  make  a 
good  librarian,  just  as  they  used  to 
think  that  any  educated  person  should 
be  able  to  impart  knowledge  and 
would  make  a  good  teacher.  But 
ideas  on  these  subjects,  as  on  so  many 
others,  have  changed  radically. 

The  college  library  has  been,  as  a 
rule,  more  fortunate  than  the  school 
library.  The  former  has  always  been 
supposed  to  need  well  educated  as- 
sistants, while  it  has  been  a  common 
notion  that  almost  anyone  would  do  to 
run  a  school  library  or  that  a  busy 
teacher  could  do  it  in  her  off  moments, 
which,  as  we  all  know,  are  painfully 
few.  But  the  school  library  is  coming 
into  its  own.     Its  needs  and  the  im- 

■Delivered  before  the  Association  of  col- 
leRes  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Nov.,  1912. 


portance  of  meeting  them  are  getting* 
general  recognition. 

The  librarian  of  a  school  library 
should  be  as  highly  educated  as  pos- 
sible and  workers  in  both  school  and 
college  libraries  should  have  the  pro- 
fessional training  given  by  a  library 
school. 

Why?  What  does  training  do  for 
the  librarian  that  experience  cannot 
do?  Training  is  the  short  cut  to 
knowledge.  None  of  us  can  afford  the 
time  to  live  through  all  the  past  ex- 
perience of  the  race.  We  are  debtors 
to  those  who  have  gone  before.  On 
the  knowledge  of  their  mistakes  and 
their  successes  we  build  our  own  suc- 
cess. 

More  specifically,  training  in  librarian- 
ship  does  these  things :  it  teaches  one 

1)  What  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals 

to  get  for  a  given  type  of  library. 
(Book  selection) 

2)  Where   to   find   out    the    sources   from 

which  these  books,  etc..  may  be  gotten 
and  what  they  cost.     (Bibliography) 

3)  How   to   order   them.      (Order   depart- 

ment work) 

4)  What  business  records  to  keep  to  show 

the  librarian  what  has  been  acquired, 
and  to  make  it  possible  to  take  an  in- 
ventory.    (Accession  record  and  shelf 

list) 

5)  How  to  arrange  books  on  the  shelves 

fication) 

6)  How  to  list  the  books  on  cards  so  that 

the  reader  can  most  easily  find  out 
whether  the  library  has  a  book  by  a 
certain  author,  or  by  a  certain  title, 
or  what  books  or  parts  of  books  in  the 
library  deal  with  any  given  subject. 
(Cataloging) 

7)  How   to   use   books   as   tools.      (Refer- 

ence  work) 

8)  How  to  repair  them  and  to  rebind  them 

durably   at   the   least   cost.     (Binding 

and  mending) 
One  may  be  well  educated,  may  love 
books  and  yet  may  know  none  of^ these 
things.  This  knowledge  is  necessary, 
in  varying  degree,  in  both  small  and 
large,  in  college,  public  and  school  li- 
braries. 

Necessary  as  this  training  in  method 
is,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  mini- 
mizing the  value  of  a  love  for  the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world.    It  is  of  no  avail  for  one  to  buy 
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the  right  books  and  to  catal(^  the^ 
correctly  if  they  are  but  deadwood  to 
her.  It  is  not,  of  course,  essential  that 
every  library  worker  should  know  and 
love  books — one  may  be  a  good  order 
clerk  or  a  good  shelf-lister  without 
this  love  of  literature,  but  for  any  work 
in  a  library  that  brings  one  in  touch 
with  people,  it  is  a  necessity.  Im- 
portant as  classification  and  catal<^- 
ing  are,  it  is  more  important,  even  for 
the  public,  that  those  of  us  who  come 
into  direct  touch  with  them  should 
read  the  great  books  than  that  we 
should  classify  and  catalog  them  and 
paste  a  label  on  the  back  of  the 
book  exactly  five  centimeters  from  the 
bottom.  The  school  librarian  must 
love  books,  for  the  love  of  them  cannot 
lie  taught.  It  must  be  caught,  and  only 
from  the  fire  in  her  own  soul  can  she 
kindle  the  souls  of  others.  She  must  be 
trained,  both  that  she  may  make  the  best 
use  of  her  material  and  that  she  may,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  train  the  students 
who  frequent  her  library  in  the  use  of 
books. 

The  public  library  is  doing  some- 
thing along  this  line,  hut  most  libraries 
are  too  short-handed  to  give  lessons 
on  how  to  use  hooks  to  all  grammar 
and  high  school  grades.  Where  it  is 
not  done,  either  by  the  public  or  the 
school  library,  teacher,  librarian  and 
children  all  waste  time.  A  busy  refer- 
ence librarian  is  confronted  with 
thirty  children  who  wish  simultan- 
eously and  instantly  information  on 
three  different  topics.  Other  people 
are  waiting  for  help.  The  reference 
librarian  has  no  time  to  help  those 
children  to  help  themselves.  She  must 
set  before  them  the  books  they  need, 
from  which  they  usually  copy  what 
they  think  their  teacher  requires. 
This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  orig- 
inal research"  and  the  value  to  the 
child  of  going  to  the  library  for  his 
information  is  dwelt  upon  with  some 
unction.  Done  in  this  way  the  work 
is  almost  purely  mechanical  on  the 
child's  part.  There  is  no  more  mental 
drill  in  copying  what  is  set  before  you 
than   in  learning  by  rote.     The  child 


needs  to  learn  to  use  books  and  he 
needs  a  trained  school  librarian  to 
teach  him.  When  the  day  comes  of 
which  some  of  us  librarians  dream,  and 
there  are  branch  public  libraries  in  all 
our  school-houses,  it  will  be  easier 
than  it  is  now  to  teach  the  library  use 
of  books  in  the  school  itself. 

Should  the  school  librarian  have  a 
college  education?  Certainly,  if  pos- 
sible, but  it  is  not  so"  necessary  in  her 
case  as  in  that  of  the  college  librarian. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  college 
woman  is  more  likely  to  know  how  to 
use  her  mind— she  has  been  through  a 
severer  intellectual  drill.  She  has  more 
of  a  background.  She  is  also  likely, 
once  she  loses  her  academic  point  of 
view,  to  be  broader  minded.  She  has 
had  four  years  of  advanced  study  and 
has  lived  in  close  contact  with  many 
women  from  different  states  or  from 
other  countries,  whose  early  training 
and  ideals  differed  from  her  own.  True 
she  has  missed  for  four  years  the  edu- 
cation of  life  as  it  is  lived  in  the  world 
of  men.  Her  association  with  varying 
types  has  been  under  the  artificial  con- 
ditions of  college  life.  This  fosters  the 
academic  point  of  view,  which  it  is 
well  to  have  had  and  better  to  lose. 
I  have  been  saying  she  because  school 
librarians  are  usually  women,  but  what 
has  been  said  of  the  woman  graduate 
is  as  true  of  the  man. 

We  are  doubtless  all  glad  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
college  man,  but  no  man  whose  hori- 
zon had  remained  purely  academic 
could  have  captured  the  common  peo- 
ple of  our  country  as  has  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The  college  librarian  must  have  the 
college  point  of  view,  must  understand 
college  students  as  one  understands 
them  from  living  among  them.  So  he 
must  be  a  college  graduate.  It  is, 
however,  equally  important  that  he  be 
trained  in  the  technique  of  his  pro- 
fession in  a  good  library  school. 

It  follows  then  if  both  school  and 
college  libraries  need  trained  librarians 
that  we  must  have  college  graduates 
as  students  in  our  library  schools.  One 
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or  two  years  of  training  added  to  the 
college  course  offer  a  serious  financial 
prob^m  to  many.  Suppose  they  bor- 
row money  for  the  library  course. 
What  are  their  chances  of  being  able 
to  repay  it  speedily  ?  What  salaries 
can  they  command?  Men's  salaries 
compare  rather  favorably,  it  is  said, 
with  what  they  can  earn  in  teaching. 
That  is  not  saying  much.  The  author 
of  "A  professor's  dilemma"  who  pub- 
lished, in  the  Independent  of  October 
3,  1912,  that  pathetic  query  as  to 
whether  he  should  not  have  married 
or,  having  married,  had  no  right  to  a 
child,  is  but  one  of  a  multitude. 
Women  of  course  fare  worse  than 
men.  I  was  asked  a  few  days  ago  to 
supply  a  college  library  in  a  distant 
state  with  a  cataloger  who  must  be  a 
library  school  graduate  knowing 
French  and  German,  and  the  salary 
offered  was  $40  a  month.  If  a  woman 
ate  poor  food,  she  might  save  enough 
out  of  the  $40  to  pay  for  her  washing, 
only  she  couldn't  afford  to  buy  any 
clothes  to  be  washed!  She  could  never 
see  a  play — never  buy  a  book — never 
travel. 

Why  should  bright  men  and  women 
enter  the  library  profession?  They 
are  told  that  there  are  other  rewards 
than  money — as  there  are  in  the  case 
of  the  teacher — a  certain  social  status, 
contact  with  books,  etc.,  and  that  these 
compensate  for  the  low  salary.  Are 
there  then  no  rewards  other  than  money 
in  the  other  walks  of  life  ?  They  are  told 
that  the  librarian  is  a  missionary  and 
should  forget  his  hire  in  the  joy  of- 
influencing  and  uplifting  the  world. 
They  are  sometimes  talked  to  as  if 
they  were  on  a  mountain  top,  a  little 
nearer  heaven  than  other  folks,  sur- 
rounded by  derricks  with  which  they 
should  try  to  hoist  the  rest  of  mankind 
to  their  own  high  level.  As  to  this,  first- 
ly, it  isn't  easy  to  influence  people  on  an 
empty  stomach,  and  secondly,  why  is 
the  librarian  any  more  of  a  missionary 
than  the  editor  of  a  great  daily  or  than 
men  and  women  in  many  other  walks 
of  life?  We  librarians  are  servants  of 
the   people.     Those   whom   we   serve 


often  know  more  than  we,  they  are 
often  better  than  we.  We  should 
avoid  any  tendency  to  either  ethical  or 
intellectual  snobbery,  should  insist 
upon  being  considered  as  "just  folks" 
like  all  the  rest,  equally  hungry, 
equally  in  need  of  recreation,  of  a  lit- 
tle time  to  loaf  and  invite  our  souls, 
equally  worthy,  if  we  give  good  meas- 
ure in  our  work,  of  a  living  wage, 

I  make  this  plea  because  I  believe 
that  our  schools,  our  normal  schools, 
and  our  colleges  need  the  trained  li- 
brarian. I  know  that  her  training  is 
expensive  and  that  she  is  often  under- 
paid. 

I  believe  in  libraries  and  in  library 
workers  or  I  would  not  be  engaged  in 
training  those  workers,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  proclaiming  the  joy  of  the 
work  or  the  need  of  special  training 
for  it  without  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  trained  and  conscientious  worker 
to  a  living  wage. 

CoRiNNE  Bacon, 
Director   of   Drexel    Institute    library 

school. 


Precocious  New  York 

That  the  instinct  for  "business"  was 
.'Strong  in  New  York  as  far  back  as 
1680  is  shown  by  a  description  i  n 
"The  journal  of  Jasper  Danckaerts," 
(Scribner)  who  went  there  in  that  year 
with  one  companion  to  find  a  settling 
place  for  the  Labadist  religious  sect : 

The  people  in  this  city,  who  are  almost 
all  traders  in  all  articles,  whenever  they 
see  an  Indian  enter  the  house,  who  they 
know  has  any  money,  they  immediately  set 
about  getting  hold  of  him,  giving  him  rum 
to  drink,  whereby  he  is  soon  caught  and  be- 
comes half  a  fool.  If  he  should  then  buy 
anything  he  is  doubly  cheated  in  the  wares 
and  in  the  price.  He  is  then  urged  to  buy 
more  drink,  which  they  now  make  half 
water,  and  if  he  cannot  drink  it  they  drink 
it  themselves.  They  do  not  rest  until  they 
have  cajoled  him  out  of  all  his  money  or 
most  of  it,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done  in 
one  day  they  keep  him  and  let  him  lodge 
and  sleep  there,  but  in  some  out-of-the-wa^ 
place,  down  on  the  ground,  guarding  their 
merchandise  and  other  propert;r  m  the 
meantime,  and  always  managing  it  so  that 
the  poor  creature  does  not  go  away  before 
he  has  given  them  all  they  want 
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The  German  Library  Association 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Verein 

Deutscher  BibUothekare  LeipziKi 

June  3-5,   1914 

There  were  various  reasons  why  the 
fifteenth  conference  of  the  German 
library  association  which  met  in  Leipzig 
the  first  week  in  June  should  have  been 
the  most  largely  attended  of  any  in  its 
history. 

The  city  of  Leipzig  offers  a  great  deal 
that  is  interesting  to  those  whose  occu- 
pation it  is  to  collect  books  and  place 
them  within  reach  of  others  who  need 
them. 

For  generations  l^eipzig  has  been 
known  as  the  most  important  city  in 
Germany  for  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  books.  In  this  city  of  600,- 
000  population  there  are  over  1,000  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers,  and  one  person 
in  every  50  belongs  in  some  capacity  to 
the  book  trade.  Here  are  located 
famous  old  publishing  houses  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  readers  of  Ger- 
man throughout  the  world ;  here  are  also 
those  enterprising  younger  firms  which 
by  energy  and  enterprise  have  built  up 
business  connections  in  all  countries.  An 
opportunity  to  visit  this  book  centre 
could  not  fail  to  be  attractive  to  the 
librarians,  and  the  cordial  reception  and 
lavish  hospitality  extended  to  them  by 
their  Leipzig  colleagues  (at  whose  head 
stands  Geheimrat  Boysen.  director  erf 
the  University  library),  by  the  members 
of  the  book  trade,  and  by  the  city  of 
Leipzig,  were  convincing  proofs  that  the 
town  was  sincerely  glad  to  welcome  them. 
But  this  year  Leipzig  was  additionally 
interesting  on  account  of  the  Interna- 
tional exposition  of  book  industries 
and  the  graphic  arts,  which,  having 
opened  in  May.  was  in  full  operation 
when  the  conference  met.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  the  register 
showed  an  attendance  of  243,  which  is 
a  record  for  these  meetings.  To  an 
American,  the  preponderance  of  men  at 
a  library  convention  was  striking;  of  the 
243  in  attendance,  only  31  were  women ; 
less  than  13  per  cent!  A  Considerable 
number  of  librarians  from  foreign  coun- 
tries were  present;  from  Austria-Hun- 


gary, 21;  Switzerland,  11;  Finland,  3; 
Sweden  and  Denmark  were  also  repr 
sented,  and  there  was  a  librarian  there 
from  the  Bombay  University  library. 
Three  Americans  were  present:  Theo- 
dore W.  Koch,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  library;  Ernest  Kletsch,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress;  and  Donald  Hen- 
dry, of  Pratt  Institute  free  library, 
Brooklyn,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
delegated  to  convey  greetings  from  the 
.American  library  association,  which  he 
found  occasion  to  do  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

An  informal  evening  reception  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Buchhandlerhaus,  on 
Tuesday,  June  2,  to  which  ladies  were 
also  invited,  afforded  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  old  friends  to  meet  and  new 
acquaintanceships  to  be  formed.  Direc- 
tor Boysen  and  Oberbibliothekar  Hels- 
sig  of  the  Leipzig  University  library  wel- 
comed the  company,  refreshments  were 
served,  and  appropriate  printed  matter 
was  presented  to  all  present.  The  pre- 
sentation of  books  and  pamphlets  was  a 
feature  of  all  the  meetings. 

A  large  lecture  room  in  the  university 
building  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
conference,  and  here  the  papers  were 
read  and  discussed.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing on  June  3  the  University,  through  its 
prorector,  and  the  city  of  Leipzig, 
through  a  member  of  the  council,  both 
welcomed  the  librarians,  after  which  the 
president  of  the  association,  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld.  read  the  usual  yearly  report 
on  the  important  events  of  the  past  year 
in  the  library  field. 

The  program  of  this  first  meeting  con- 
tained four  papers: 

1.  Systematic  or  mechanical  shelv- 
ing of  books,  by  Dr  Leyh,  of  the  Royal 
library,  Berlin. 

2.  Martin  Schrettinger  and  the  shelv- 
ing of  books  in  the  Munich  Court  and 
State  library,  by  Dr  Hilsenbeck,  of  that 
library. 

3.  The  subject  catalog,  by  Professor 
Zedler,  of  Wiesbaden. 

4.  The  beginnings  of  the  German 
library  movement,  by  Prof  Fritz,  of 
Charlottenburg. 

As  is  not  unusual  on  such  occasions. 
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the  program  proved  to  be  much  too  long, 
and  only  the  first  two  papers  could  be 
presented.  As  will  be  noticed,  these  two 
papers  treated  of  the  arrangement  of 
books  on  the  shelves  of  a  library,  Dr 
Leyh's  paper  treated  the  subject  theo- 
retically, and  Dr  Hilsenbeck's  was  an 
interesting  account  of  how  a  Munich 
librarian  solved  the  problem  a  century 
ago.  Dr  Leyh's  paper  had  already  been 
printed  in  expanded  form  in  the  Cenlral- 
blall  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  the  object  in 
presenting  it  at  the  conference  being  that 
the  matter  might  be  freely  discussed. 
The  speaker's  point  of  view  was  that 
of  the  librarian  of  a  large  and  growing 
library,  and  he  argued  that  a  systematic 
shelving  of  books  led  to  waste  of  space, 
owing  to  the  room  necessary  to  be  re- 
served for  new  accessions,  also  the  labor 
of  moving  books  along  from  time  to  time 
as  the  reserve  spaces  became  filled.  The 
advantages  of  shelving  books  by  classes 
were  also  considered.  The  long  discus- 
sion which  followed  brought  forth  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  and  interfered  with  a 
visit  to  the  University  library,  which  had 
been  scheduled  for  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  four  o'clock  the  librarians 
following  an  invitation  of  the  firm, 
assembled  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
great  P.  G.  Teubner  publishing  house. 
The  visitors  were  conducted,  in  groups 
of  20,  through  every  part  of  the  vast 
establishment,  and  had  opportunity  to 
witness  all  the  processes  employed  in  the 
making  of  books  on  an  enormous  scale. 
The  evening  of  this  first  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  great  social  function  of  the 
conference,  a  gala  dinner  given  by  the 
Borsenverein  of  the  Leipzig  book-trade. 
The  tables  were  spread  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Buchhandlerhaus,  on  the  walls  of 
which  hung  the  portraits  of  many  gener- 
ations of  celebrated  publishers.  Several 
hours  were  occupied  in  the  serving  of 
many  courses  and  the  making  of  many 
speeches.  The  A.  L.  A.  delegate  upon 
invitation  acknowledged  the  hospitality 
of  the  Borsenverein  in  the  name  of  all 
the  foreign  guests  present.  Between  all 
the  courses  books  and  pamphlets  were 
distributed.  The  menu  cards  were  works 
of  art  and  will  be  cherished  as  souvenirs 


of  a  fine  dinner  and  a  most  enjoyable 
evening. 

There  were  only  two  papers  on  Thurs- 
day's program : 

1,  What  I  learned  by  the  building 
of  the  library,  by  Dr  Geiger,  head  of 
the  Tubingen  University  library. 

2.  On  music  libraries,  by  Prof 
Schwartz,  of  the  Peters  music  library, 
Leipzig. 

Dr  Geiger  spoke  of  the  new  building 
at  Tubingen,  and  called  attention  to  the 
views  and  plans  of  it  in  the  exposition. 

Prof  Schwartz  spoke  interestingly  of 
music  libraries,  advocating  the  founding 
of  music  libraries  for  the  people. 

Dr  Zedler  read  his  paper  on  the  "Sub- 
ject catalog,"  which  had  been  crowded 
out  of  the  program  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  speaker  laid  down  detailed  rules,  in 
36  paragraphs,  for  a  subject  catalog.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  the  opin- 
ion seemed  to  prevail  that  the  dictionary 
catalog  could  not  replace  the  systematic 
catalog,  but  might  be  a  useful  auxiliary. 
Lack  of  time  prevented  the  reading  of 
Prof  Fritz's  paper. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  which 
followed,  Geheimrat  Boysen,  director  of 
the  Leipzig  University  library,  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  made  to 
the  book -jobbing  establishment  of  F. 
Volckmar,  a  colossal  business  with  cli- 
ents in  all  countries,  and  employing  90O 
persons.  After  this,  the  Enders  book- 
bindery  was  inspected,  where  astonish- 
ing things  were  performed  by  machinery. 

For  the  evening,  the  city  of  Leipzig 
invited  the  librarians  to  a  performance 
of  an  operetta,  "Der  alte  Dessauer,"  in 
the  New  Theatre.  The  performance 
seemed  tame  compared  with  Broadway 
offerings  of  that  sort. 

Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  conference, 
was  devoted  to  the  "Bugra,"  the  name 
commonly  given  to  the  exposition.  The 
word  "Bugra"  is  made  up  of  the  be- 
ginning letters  of  the  words  Buck  and 
Graphik.  At  nine  o'clock  on  that  day, 
Geheimrat  Boysen  read  a  paper  descrii>- 
tive  of  the  Bugra.  When  the  plan  of 
the  exposition  was  first  outlined,  in  1912. 
Boysen  was  entrusted  with  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  a  library  section,  which  he  accom- 
plished with  great  success.  His  paper, 
therefore,  was  the  very  best  kind  of 
preparation  for  a  visit  to  the  exposition. 
After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  the  A. 
L.  A.  representative  extended  a  special 
invitation  to  the  foreign  librarians  to  In- 
spect the  American  exhibit.  When  the 
party  arrived  at  the  Bugra,  they  were 
received  by  the  president,  Dr  Volkmann, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  looking 
over  the  exhibits. 

The  final  getting  together  was  at  a 
dinner  in  the  restaurant  of  the  Bugra, 
which  was  numerously  attended.  Many 
speeches  were  made.  Especially  interest- 
ing to  Americans  was  the  speech  of 
Geheimrat  Schwenke,  of  the  Berlin 
Royal  library,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
speaker  spoke  warmly  of  his  recollection 
of  the  cordial  reception  which  he  had 
met  with  from  American  colleagues.  He 
spoke  also  of  American  library  methods 
which  he  had  studied,  advising  his  hear- 
ers to  look  into  American  library  meth- 
ods, which  they  might  do  with  profit, 
A  wish  was  expressed  that  the  entire 
library  section  in  the  Bugra  might  be 
kept  together  and  permanently  exhibited 
in  some  convenient  place.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  Dr  Boysen  brought  a 
small  American  flag,  on  a  standard,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
Americans.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  cordial  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  Americans  were  received  by  their 
German  colleagues. 

The  German  library  association  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  Vienna. 

Donald  Hendry, 
A.  L.  A.  Delegate. 
Pratt  Institute  free  library, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  questions  brought  to  the 
"Ask  Mr  Foster"  row,  was  "What  book 
did  the  boy  want  when  he  asked  for 
'Greasy  mitts  and  leggings?'"  Another 
was,  "What  course  of  reasoning  had  a 
cataloger  followed  in  the  library  where 
a  card  was  found  inscribed,  'Cleopatra. 
See  also  Beclle^f" 
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Christmas  Exhibits  of  Books 
Little  advance  can  be  made  to  help 
improve  the  local  dealer's  selection  of 
books  until  a  footing  of  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  the  library  has  been 
established.  This  ought  not  to  be  dif- 
ficult in  the  smaller  towns  where  the 
book-shop  is  usually  a  very  small  ad- 
,unct  to  a  drug  store,  department  store 
or  stationer's.  The  librarian  buys  sta- 
tionery, confectionery  at  times,  and 
sometimes  even  medicines,  so  she  will 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  visit 
a  bit  with  the  man  or  woman  who  sells 
these  things,  and  little  by  little  they 
will  get  acquainted.  When  the  oppor- 
tune time  comes,  the  snare  of  the 
Christmas  exhibit,  she  will  have  paved 
the  way  by  friendship  to  make  a  tell- 
ing impression.  If  the  dealer  will  con- 
sent to  a  Christmas  exhibit  in  his  store 
progress  is  already  on  the  way,  but  if 
the  advertising  features  of  the  idea  do 
not  appeal  to  him  and  the  profits  seem 
doubtful,  do  as  Miss  Unterkircher  did 
this  year  in  Marshfield,  go  ahead  and 
have  the  first  exhibit  in  the  library  and 
make  it  a  success.  In  the  beginning 
do  not  aim  for  the  fine  and  expensive 
editions  we  all  love  but  few  of  us  can 
afford  to  buy  for  our  own  small  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

Use  your  own  limited  pocket-books 
as  a  guide  in  selection  and  take  largely 
the  nice  cheap  little  books  from  Miss 
Kennedy's  list.  Miss  Ely  of  the  Day- 
ton public  library  has  also  compiled  a 
useful  list  of  100  books  for  a  child's 
own  library,  quoting  some  of  the  finer 
editions.  Begin  your  plans  early  in  the 
fall  in  order  to  get  the  books  on  exhibi- 
tion about  Thanksgiving  and  then  ad- 
vertise them  well.  If  you  have  won 
over  the  dealer  to  the  Christmas  ex- 
hibit you  will  be  saved  much  of  this 
work  as  he  can  print  with  his  rubber 
stamp  outfit,  "See  the  exhibit  of  Chil- 
dren's   books    for    Christmas    gifts    at 

's     drug     store,"     on     wrapping 

paper  covering  every  parcel   he  sells 
in  November. 

If  the  exhibit  has  to  be  in  the  li- 
brary, plan  to  take  orders  for  the  books 
at  list  prices  the  discoimts  being  less  to 
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libraries  than  to  book  dealers.  The 
express  will  probably  absorb  the  profit, 
if  the  books  are  received  in  small  ex- 
press shipments.  This  all  means  work 
but  it  is  what  one  librarian  did  last 
year  and  she  had  a  thriving  business, 
enough  to  make  the  local  druggist  who 
refused  to  take  up  with  the  idea  in  the 
beginning,  ask  for  her  list  and  put  in 
a  duplicate  stock.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger of  opposition  if  the  exhibit  's  held 
with  the  cooperation  or  consent  of  the 
dealer  and  the  townspeople  will  be  de- 
lighted, as  they  have  never  before  had 
such  an  opportunity  to  buy  really  good 
books  at  such  reasonable  prices. 

Instead  of  enjoying  a  slight  rest  in 
the  library  from  Thanksgiving  to 
Christmas  the  librarian  will  find,  un- 
less she  did  her  own  shopping  in  Oc- 
tober, that  her  Christmas  list  will  be 
lost  in  the  crowd,  but  she  can  afford  to 
be  busy  with  this  exhibit  the  first  year 
as  the  book  dealer  will  surely  want  the 
advertisement  the  next  year  and  that 
is  the  result  sought — Zana  MiHer  in 
li'isconsin  Bulletin. 


Peace  and  War 

Adduna,  Jane.     Newer  ideals  of  peace. 

1907    -304 

The  peace  argument  from  a  new  and 
suKiresiive  point  of  view. 

AngeU,  Norman.  Great  illusion.  1910.172.4 
"Aims  to  take  this  movement  out  of 
the  realm  of  the  spiritually  ideal  into 
that  of  the  practical — to  found  an  anti- 
militarism  based  on  material  advan- 
tage." 

Chittenden,  H.  M.  War  or  peace,  a  pres- 
ent duty  and  a  future  hope.  1911...  172.4 
"Calm   and   well-balanced   study."     A 
soldier's  argument  for  peace. 

Friend,  A.  H.   German  emperor  and  the 

peace  of  the  world.    1912 172.4 

This  essay  won  ihe  N'>bel  peace  prize 
in  1911. 

Jordan,  W.  S.  Human  harvest;  a  study 
of  the  decay  of  races  through  the  sur- 
vival of  the  unfit.     1912 172.4 

"Vitally  interesting  study  of  the  dev- 
astating effect  of  'var  on  the  blood 
of  the  nations." 

Lamsziu,  Wilhelm.  Human  slaughter- 
house;   scenes    from    the    war    that    is 

sure  to  come.     1913 172.4 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
powerful  indictments  of  war  ever  writ- 
ten— a  pfiotograp''  of  Hell  inspired  of 


Noyei,  Alfred.     Wine  press;  a  tale  of 

war.     1914 821 

A  striking  picture  of  war  as   it   is. 
"Work  of  genius  or  not,  the  thing  is 
big  and  thought-compelling." 

Palmer,  Frederick.     Last  shot.     1914.. P173 
Dramatic  and  thrilling  picture  of  the 
horrors   of   modern   warfare. 

Stilwell,    A.    E.      Universal    peace— war 

is  mesmerism.     Ed.  3.  1911 172 

Book  that  does  good  service  in  spread- 
ing peace  doctrines. 

Suttner,  B.  F.  S.  K.  treifrau  von.     Lay 

down  your  arms.     1905 S967 

Realistic  and   pathetic    plea    for    the 

TolBtoi,  L.  N.  graf  von.    War  and  peace. 

1889   T654w 

"The  highest  development  of  Tolstoi's 

creative  power." 

— Bulletin  of  Oregon  Library  Assn. 


Cost  of  War 

Poets  love  to  sing  that  love  b^ets 
love.  Statesmen  perhaps  hate  to  admit 
that  hate  begets  hate,  war  b^ets  war, 
armament  iM^ts  armament,  battle  ships 
beget  battle  ships,  cruisers  beget  cruisers, 
torpedo  boats  beget  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers, and  so  on  ad  infinitum  through 
the  bloody  brood  of  butchery.  Enlight- 
ened public  sentiment  is  the  only  force 
within  the  nation,  the  only  authority 
among  the  nations  that  can  abolish  war 
and  substitute  in  its  stead  international 
peace  and  international  arbitration. 

Dueling  between  individuals  is  today 
penalized  in  almost  every  civilized  coun- 
try. Murder  on  a  small  scale  is  every- 
where forbidden,  and  yet  we  grimly  pre- 
pare without  blanching  for  war  and  all 
its  legion  of  horrors.  We  still  hail  the 
conquering  hero  and  bind  with  laurels 
the  warrior's  bloody  brow. 

There  ought  to  be  an  international 
court  of  justice  and  pending  that  an  in- 
ternational court  of  conciliation.  To 
such  a  court  disputing  nations  should  be 
required  to  submit  their  quarrel  before 
issuing  "declaration  of  war."  The  na- 
tion failing  or  refusing  to  do  so  should 
be  placed  under  the  ban  of  universal 
condemnation,  and,  what  would  be  more 
eflfective,  such  a  nation  could  be  denied 
certain  rights  and  privileges  which  other- 
wise belong  to  nations  in  a  state  of  war. 
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One  battleship  costs  $12,000,000  plus 
10  years'  upkeep,  $10,000,000  more— 
$22,000,000.  Then  the  junk  heap.  $22,- 
000,000  equals  1,100  churches  at  $20,000 
each,  11,000  (arms  at  $2,000  each,  a  col- 
lege education  for  11,000  men  or  women 
at  $500  a  year  for  four  years. 

If  we  had  a  free  hand,  $44,000,000 
instead  of  being  expended  for  the  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  two  battleships 
could  be  better  used  in  the  further  en- 
dowment of  colleges  for  the  teaching  of 
scientific  agriculture.  It  would  furnish 
an  endowment  of  $1,000,000  to  every 
State  and  more  than  $100,000  to  every 
congressional  district,  or  would  establish 
a  demonstration  farm  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States  worth  approximate- 
ly $15,000,  and  lay  deep  and  broad  the 
enduring  foundations  of  our  individual 
and  national  prosperity.  The  man  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  had  grown  before  or  who  makes 
one  grow  where  none  had  grown  before 
is  a  grander  hero  than  "he  who  taketh 
a  city." 

The  $44,000,000  would  carry  water 
unto  all  the  waste  places  of  the  West, 
and  would  make  the  desert  bloom  and 
bear  fruit. 

It  would  begin  a  real  system  of  im- 
proved waterways,  where  such  ways  are 
feasible  and  would  prove  serviceable. 

It  would  do  much  of  whatever  can  be 
constitutionally  done  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  several  States  in 
the  establishment  of  better  highways. 

There  would  be  a  lai^e  surplus  after 
providing  a  highway  or  highways  in 
Alaska  that  would  render  the  treasure 
trove  of  that  vast  mineral  empire  acces- 
sible to  the  world  without  the  payment 
of  tribute  to  private  monopoly. 

And  $44,000,000  would  meet  twice 
over  the  postal  deficit  and  would  silence 
all  rumor  touching  increased  postal  rates. 
It  would  dehver  the  mail  free  in  every 
city,  town,  .and  village  in  the  republic 
where  that  privilege  and  blessing  is  now 
withheld.  It  would  sound  the  whistle  of 
the  rural  carrier  at  the  gate  of  every 
farm  between  the  eastern  and  western 


Last  but  not  least,  left  in  the  pocket 
of  the  taxpayer,  it  would  allow  him  to 
engage  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  happi- 
ness in  his  own  way  less  vexed  by  the 
publican,  and  by  those  who  "sit  at  the 
receipt  of  customs." — Senator  Gore  in 
Washington  Herald. 


Changing  the  Catalog 
The  report  of  the  hbrarian  of  Bow- 
doin  college  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1914,  gives  some  facts  of  interest  to 
older  libraries  whose  card  catalogs  are 
not  of  the  standard  size.  In  19(H  this 
library  had  a  dictionary  catalog  of 
90,000  typewritten  cards,  two  by  five 
inches  in  size.  It  was  determined  to 
replace  them  by  printed  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards  without  interruption  in  the 
use  of  the  catalog  and  without  special 
increase  in  the  cataloging  force.  Larger 
trays  were  secured  and  the  large  and 
small  cards  arranged  in  a  single  alphabet. 
Replacements  were  made  steadily  but 
slowly.  AH  new  cataloging,  of  course, 
was  on  the  large  cards.  It  was  found 
after  nine  years  of  labor,  during  which 
the  replacements  averaged  about  8,000 
and  the  accessions  5.000,  that  in  order 
to  complete  the  task  within  the  tenth 
year  it  was  necessary  to  employ  addi- 
tional help  in  copying  small  cards  which 
could  not  be  secured  in  printed  form 
from  either  the  Library  of  Congress  or 
Harvard  College  library.  The  propor- 
tion of  books  in  this  rather  old  collec- 
tion of  100,000  volumes  which  were  not, 
apparently,  in  either  of  the  two  great 
libraries  of  the  country  was  surprisingly 
large. 


Coming  Along 
The  candidate  for  United  States 
house  of  representatives  from  Denver 
has  issued  a  public  statement  as  to  his 
qualifications  for  support.  Among  these 
he  states  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
securing  one  of  the  branch  library 
buildings  for  that  city  and  has  always 
cooperated  with  the  public  library  in 
its  plans  for  library  extension. 
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and  circulation  rooms,  and  departments 
for  children.  The  libraries  are  free  for 
reading,  but  a  small  fee  must  be  paid 
for  drawing  out  books.  The  Siberian 
railroad  maintains  a  large  library  for  its 
employes  at  Tomsk,  and  has  two  cars 
equipped  to  distribute  books  at  different 
stations.  Much  difficulty  is  caused  by 
the  censorship  placed  on  many  books 
by  different  towns.  The  first  library 
course  was  given  in  Shaniawsky  uni- 
versity, with  350  students  enrolled.  The 
number  was  afterwards  limited  to  200. 

A  round  table  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Askew,  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
library,  was  full  of  interest,  pleasure  and 
profit. 

"Publicity"  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Clark  of  Auburn,  who  posted  large  cards 
advertising  the  library  in  machine  shops, 
factories  and  public  buildings.  Leaflets 
containing  lists  of  books  were  distributed 
with  the  pay-roll  envelopes,  reaching 
over  3,000  men.  Special  lists  were  mailed 
to  the  members  of  the  Business  men's 
association.  Advertisers'  club  and  House- 
keepers' le^ue.  Ljsts  of  books  and  book 
reviews  were  printed  regularly  in  the 
daily  paper. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Patent  Office  Gazette  brought  out  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  while  it  con- 
sumed much  room,  it  was  a  valuable  part 
of  the  library.  The  expense  of  binding 
could  be  reduced  by  putting  it  in  buck- 
ram. It  was  suggested  that  the  early 
volumes  not  much  used  might  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  establishment  ol  deposit  stations 
brought  out  much  discussion.  Miss 
Zachert  maintained  that  the  size  of  the 
town  made  little  difference,  that  wherever 
there  was  a  social  center,  the  library 
should  establish  there  a  deposit  station. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  practice  of 
sending  unsolicited  books  on  approval  by 
book-sellers  was  not  one  to  be  com- 
mended. 

An  expression  of  opinion  did  not 
favor  the  starting  of  a  museum  in  a 
small  library. 

"The  value  of  college  and  university 
libraries,"  was  presented  by  Professor 
A.  S.  Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin  college. 
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Dr  Esies,  librarian  of  Colgate  uni- 
versity, said  that  during  his  10  years' 
experience  he  had  about  50  students  era- 
ployed  in  the  library,  and  found  that 
they  could  be  used  satisfactorily  in  any 
work  of  routine  character.  The  greatest 
problem  was  the  matter  of  choice  out 
of  the  number  of  applicants. 

T.  D.  Ibbotson,  of  Hamilton  college, 
in  discussing  "The  college  librarian  and 
the  student,"  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  librarian  must  have  great  sympathy 
and  patience  with  the  students  to  serve 
as  the  proper  medium  between  boys  and 
books.  The  advantage  of  bringing 
sympathetic  young  men  into  close  touch 
with  books  and  even  inducing  them  to 
enter  the  profession,  was  not  to  be 
slighted. 

Miss  Marquand,  of  Rochester  Uni- 
versity library,  claimed  that  the  library 
should  acquire  all  of  its  own  publica- 
tions, those  of  its  professors  and  dis- 
sertations of  other  colleges,  and  that  the 
hbrary  should  have  charge  of  all  dis- 
tribution, in  order  to  prevent  duplication 
and  irregularity  in  receipt. 

The  question  of  reser\'e  books  and 
fines  brought  out  an  interesting  discus- 
sion. 

The  extension  work  of  the  New  York 
State  college  of  agriculture,  presented  by 
Mr  Gilkey,  brought  out  much  interest. 
In  this  course  work  is  done  by  demon- 
stration, including  farm  visits,  use  of  a 
car,  lectures,  farmers'  weeks,  extension 
schools  and  correspondence. 

Professor  Van  Rensselaer,  Home 
economics,  maintained  that  the  work  in 
home  economics  was  equally  important 
to  help  the  women  on  the  land,  for 
without  a  comfortable  home,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  raise  the  standard  of  the  farmers 
or  improve  the  farm. 

Special  attention  was  called  to  the 
valuable  material  published  by  the  Agri- 
cultural colleges,  which  may  be  had  free. 

The  report  on  prison  libraries  showed 
that  investigation  has  been  made  of  eight 
prisons,  and  that  in  view  of  these  find- 
mgs,  the  state  library  association  had 
made  15  recommendations,  among  which 
are  the  appointment  of  a  state  supervisor 
of  prison  libraries ;  general  overhauling 
of  books,  simple  re-organization ;  printed 


finding  lists  and  other  aids,  and  a  read- 
ing room  for  the  trusties. 

Resolutions  to  be  presented  to  the 
state  government  asking  for  the  organi- 
zation, development  and  maintenance  of 
prison  libraries,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  librarian  to  supervise,  were  carried. 

Following  the  report,  Thomas  N. 
Osborn,  chairman  of  the  Prison  reform 
commission,  gave  an  account  of  his  vol- 
untary conhnement  in  Auburn  prison 
Mr  Osborn  stated  that  the  chaplain 
three  times  offered  to  get  any  book  he 
might  want  to  read,  each  time  after  his 
severe  examination  by  the  warden  as 
to  his  past  history,  and  when  his  mind 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  selec- 
tion, and  in  none  of  these  cases  did  the 
chaplain  find  the  book  asked  for.  The 
library  is  in  such  a  state,  that  even  for 
the  distinguished  guest,  the  chaplain 
found  it  impossible  to  meet  his  request. 
The  books  are  distributed  indiscrimi- 
nately and  with  no  regard  to  an  inmate's 
wishes.  Mr  Osborn  was  finally  given 
a  Bible,  which,  to  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age criminal  in  the  state  in  which  h; 
enters  prison,  is  a  hollow  mockery. 

An  address  by  Mrs  Louise  Collier 
Wilcox,  of  New  York,  on  "The  trend 
of  modern  literature,"  portrayed  the 
ideal  library  and  librarian,  and  ui^ed 
upon  the  company  the  seeking  of  that 
ideal. 

The  social  features  of  the  week 
afforded  the  highest  pleasure.  Rides 
and  walks,  musicales,  afternoon  tea, 
visits  to  adjoining  institutions  and  re- 
ceptions were  held. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Caroline  M.  Underbill,  Public 
library,  Utica;  vice-president,  Joseph  D. 
Ibbotson,  Jr.,  Hamilton  college,  Clinton ; 
secretary,  Elizabeth  P.  Oark,  Seymour 
library.  Auburn ;  treasurer,  William  B. 
Gamble,  New  York  public  library. 


Coming  Meeting 

The  Missouri  library  association  is 
to  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Se- 
dalia,  November  18-20,  beginning  at 
4  p.  m.  on  Wednesday.  The  themes 
are  publicity  and  extension  work. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  illus- 
trative material. 
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Library  Meetings. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. — A  Special  meet- 
ing of  the  Long  Island  library  club  was 
held  on  September  15  to  consider  the 
continuation  of  the  club  and  to  confer 
as  to  consolidation  with  the  New  York 
library  club. 

Mr  Brown,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, offered  the  following  reasons  why 
the  committee  thought  the  Long  Island 
library  club  should  consolidate  with  the 
New  York  library  club: 

Closer  union  of  various  boroughs  through 
ihe  present  advantatje  of  subways  and  lines 
of  communication. 

The  outlying  Long  Island  villages  and 
cities  once  closely  allied  to  Brooklyn  are 
now  more  accessible  to  New  York  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  lines  of  transportation. 

The  membership  of  the  two  clubs  is  com- 
posed largely  of  the  same  persons,  with 
similar  problems  for  discussion. 

The  New  York  library  club  has  in- 
vited the  Long  Island  club  to  become 
members  of  the  former,  under  the  name 
of  the  New  York  City  library  club.  The 
report  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and 
after  some  discussion  it  was  voted  to 
adopt  the  report  of  the  committee,  with 
suggestions  that  in  case  of  a  changed 
name  for  the  consolidated  club,  the  word 
"City"  should  not  he  included. 

A  resolution  of  appreciation  was  ex- 
tended Mr  Stevens  for  his  interest  in 
the  promotion  of  library  welfare  in  his 
vicinity.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also 
extended  to  Miss  Hassler,  the  president, 
and  to  the  executive  committee  for  its 
work. 

Ma««achuiett».— The  Bay  Path  library 
club  held  its  autumn  meeting  at  the 
Damon  Memorial  public  hbrary,  Holden, 
Mass.,  October  1.  The  club  received  a 
very  hearty  welcome  from  Mr  W.  L. 
Williams,  trustee  of  the  Holden  library. 
After  a  short  business  meeting,  the 
"Question  box"  was  opened  by  Florence 
E.  Wheeler,  and  the  members  of  the  club 
joined  in  a  most  informal  discussion  of 
library  problems.  It  was  such  a  prac- 
tical method  of  solving  problems  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  repeated  at  future  meet- 
ings. 


.Abby  B.  Shute,  librarian  of  the  Public 
hbrary  at  Auburn,  Mass.,  gave  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  the  work  with  chil- 
dren in  a  small  library. 

"How  the  pubhc  libraries  may  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  extension  service  of 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  collie,"  was 
taken  up  by  Prof  Laura  Comstock,  De- 
partment of  home  economics.  Prof  Coin- 
stock  not  only  pointed  the  way  to  help 
the  M.  A.  C.  work,  but  she  gave  many 
practical  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  best 
Ixmks  to  purchase,  and  told  of  many 
ways  in  which  the  College  extension 
work  could  be  of  service  to  the  libraries. 

Orland  C.  Davis,  librarian  of  the  Wal- 
tham  public  librarj-,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  library  and  the  general  morality 
of  a  community,"  The  paper  was  full 
of  \ery  broad  ideas  and  was  a  splendid 
inspiration  to  all  library  workers. 

Florence  E.  Wheeler, 

Secretary. 

HinnesoU.—  The  twenty-second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Minnesota  library 
association  was  held  at  Little  Falls, 
Minn..  September  15-17.  The  season 
and  the  locality  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion,  and  the  hos- 
pitality and  social  interests  through- 
out the  meeting  were  most  refreshing. 

Some  new  ideas  were  brought  out  in 
discussing  recreational  adjuncts  of  the 
library.  Moving  pictures  and  the  Vic- 
trola  each  found  advocates  in  Miss 
Hurtbert  of  Moorhead,  and  Miss 
Wright  of  Virginia,  as  a  means  of 
awakening  imagination  and  leading  to 
more  serious  reading. 

Miss  Evans,  of  Northfield,  in  her 
theme,  "After  all — books,"  showed  how 
pleasure  and  recreation  found  no  rival 
.source  better  than  these. 

Mrs  Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  of 
Chicago,  in  her  practical  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  "Story-telling,"  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  library 
as  the  medium  by  which  the  world's 
greatest  literature  may  be  given  to 
boys  and  girls  who  might  otherwise 
never  be  readers. 

In  the  theme  of  "The  library  and  the 
club,"  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  co- 
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operative  work  which  the  library  could 
do  with  all  kinds  of  club  efforts,  but 
particularly  with  the  work  of  the  rural 
fommunity  center. 

The  Minnesota  Federation  of  wo- 
men's clubs,  through  various  represen- 
tatives, made  an  appeal  for  the  libra- 
'rians  to  support  measures  of  general 
character  in  which  the  former  were  in- 
terested. 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  high  school 
teachers  was  addressed  by  Mrs  Thorne- 
Thomsen,  on  the  "Educational  value 
of  literature  for  children."  Mrs  Thom- 
sen  deprecated  the  telling  of  stories  to 
children  to  inculcate  moral  principles, 
such  as  truth  telling  and  thoughtful- 
ness.  She  maintained  that  child  na- 
ture is  not  made  on  such  a  plan,  and 
that  no  great  literature  was  ever  writ- 
ten for  mending  these  poor  souls  and 
bodies  of  ours ;  and  that,  if  through  the 
story  hour  the  child  is  moved  artis- 
tically, so  that  he  may  know  what  is 
beautiful,  or  good  or  ugly,  and  is  made 
thereby  sensitive  to  beauty,  much  will 
be  accomplished.  Mrs  Thomsen  ob- 
jected strongly  to  the  teaching  of  Na- 
ture by  means  of  belittling  stories 
which  make  its  wonders  a  mixture  of 
human  emotions  and  not  a  science,  also 
the  use  of  the  finest  of  our  literature  to 
teach  grammar.  She  said  children  need 
to  take  part  in  the  drama  of  life  so  as 
to  keep  imagination  from  running  wild. 
A  group  of  boys  planning  all  sorts  of 
villainy  in  a  back  alley  does  not  lack 
imagination,  but  direction  of  it. 

Mr  Keator,  of  Minneapolis,  pointed 
out  a  number  of  sources  of  information 
which  may  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  the  reference  department. 

A  resolution  concerning  school  pen- 
sions advocated  that  the  school  libra- 
rians should  be  eligible  to  teachers' 
pensions. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
president,  Dr  W.  Dawson  Johnston, 
St.  Paul ;  vice-president,  Alice  Farr, 
Mankato;  secretary,  Clara  F.  Baldwin, 
St.  Paul;  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  Mabel  Newhard,  Virginia; 
L.  R.  Moyer,  Montevideo. 


Wyoming— A  number  of  librarians 
and  library  trustees  of  Wyoming  met  in 
Laramie  October  6,  to  discuss  Wyoming 
library  affairs,  this  being  the  first  meet- 
ing of  librarians  ever  held  in  the  stale. 

Mr  Chalmers  Hadley,  hbrarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Denver,  was  invited  to 
participate  in  these  meetings,  and  did  so 
as  the  ^epresentati^■e  of  the  American 
library  a.ssociation. 

The  meeting  had  been  arranged  for 
by  Mrs  William  Snow,  trustee  of  the 
Public  library  of  Basin,  and  chairman 
of  the  Library  extension  committee  of 
the  State  federation  of  women's  clubs, 
and  Dr  Grace  Hebard.  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  About  50 
numbers  of  the  Federation  of  women's 
clubs,  many  of  whom  were  interested  in 
the  library  development  of  the  state, 
attended  the  meeting. 

Mr  Hadley  explained  the  workings 
of  a  state  library  association  and  told 
of  the  b;nefit  to  the  library  interests  of 
Wyoming  such  an  association  might  be. 

Dr  Hebard  discussed  the  activities  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming  in  sending 
out  traveling  libraries  over  the  state. 
Owing  to  the  call  for  books,  she  started 
11  traveling  libraries  from  the  university, 
and  will  continue  to  send  them  out  until 
a  commission  can  take  charge  of  the 
work. 

Dr  C.  A.  Duniway,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  gave  a  short 
talk  on  the  library  needs  of  the  state,  and 
spoke  of  hindrances  to  library  develop- 
ment which  lie  in  the  appointment  of 
library  trustees  for  the  public  libraries 
by  the  county  commissioners.  These 
commissioners  frequently  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  proper  qualifications  for  suc- 
cessful work  by  library  trustees. 

A  resolution  was  passed  asking  the 
county  commissioners  in  naming  trustees 
of  Wyoming  public  libraries,  to  appoint 
only  those  who  are  interested  in  libraries, 
or  through  experience  are  fitted  to  fill 
the  position  of  trustee. 

Mr  Hadley  stated  that  the  maximum 
county  tax  of  one-fourth  mill  for  library 
purposes  in  the  Wyoming  law,  was  too 
low.  and  advocated  that  the  amount  be 
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raised  to  a  mill.  The  association  will 
take  up  this  matter  later. 

Mr  Holiday,  of  I^aramie,  called  at- 
tention to  the  immense  territorj'  which 
each  public  library  in  Wyoming  has  to 
sene.  Distances  are  immense  and  librar\- 
service  is  expensive.  The  Laramie  li- 
brary', for  instance,  is  the  county  librar>- 
of  Albany  County,  which  is  120x70 
miles,  covering  an  area  of  8,400  square 
miles. 

Mrs  Gibson  Clark,  of  Cheyenne, 
urged  that  the  new  association  take  its 
stand  for  the  ap|K)intment  only  of 
trained  librarians. 

A  constitution  was  unanimously 
adopted.  An  interesting  feature  in  the 
by-laws  is  that  the  chairman  of  the  Li- 
brary extension  committee  of  the  State 
federation  of  women's  clubs  shall  be  ex- 
officio  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mtitee  of  the  hbrary  association.  There 
were  21  persons  who  signed  the  consti- 
tution and  became  charter  members  of 
the  association. 

Officers  for  the  following  year  are  as 
follows:  President,  Dr  Grace  Hebard, 
librarian,  University  of  Wyoming;  vice- 
president.  Mrs  William  Snow,  trustee 
of  the  Public  library  of  Basin ;  secretarv'- 
treasurer,  J.  S.  Ingham,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Laramie. 

It  was  decided  to  meet  annually  and 
join  the  Colorado  library  association  in 
bi-state  meetings  when  feasible. 

The  difficulty  of  attending  state  meet- 
ings, on  account  of  the  great  distances, 
was  illustrated  by  one  librarian  present 
who  lived  nearer  Laramie  than  many 
others  and  yet  the  round  trip  fare  to  the 
library  meeting  cost  her  $&),  and  more 
than  24  hours  were  spent  in  the  journey 
on  the  train. 

On  the  evening  of  October  7,  the 
newly  organized  library  association  met 
with  the  general  federation  of  clubs.  Mr 
Hadley  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Pubhc 
library  commission,  and  its  influence  on 
the  state. 

A  resolution  was  passed  asking  the 
University  of  Wyoming  to  permit  Dr 
Hebard  to  use  some  of  her  time  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  for  librarians  in 


the  state  until  such  time  as  a  library 
conunission  could  be  established  by  the 
state  le^slature. 

.\  resolution  was  also  passed  asking 
the  club  women  present  to  request  of 
the  librarj'  trustees  in  their  respective 
towns  that  they  send  librarians  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Wyoming  library  asso- 
ciation. 

There  are  at  present  17  libraries  in 
the  state  of  Wyoming. 


Illinois  Library  Institutes 

Three  library  institutes  have  re- 
cently been  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Illinois  librar>-  extension  commis- 
sion. 

The  one  at  Kewanee,  September 
18-19,  was  attended  by  librarians  and 
library  trustee*  from  the  following 
libraries :  Buda,  Galva,  Geneseo,  Ne- 
p(mset,  Princeton  and  Toulon.  Two 
sessions  were  held  on  Friday.  At  one, 
the  use  and  care  of  periodicals  was 
discussed  under  leadership  of  Miss 
Houchens  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. At  the  other,  a  discussion  of 
children's  books  was  opened  by  Miss 
Cloud,  librarian  of  the  Kewanee  public 
library.  Later  Miss  Price,  secretary  of 
the  Extension  commission,  spoke  on 
methods  of  local  library  extension. 

In  the  evening.  W.  F.  Huston,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Central  school,  gave  a  lec- 
ture in  explanation  of  a  series  of  educa- 
tional lantern  slides  borrowed  from 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  showing 
use  (if  the  vacant  lot,  school  yard, 
playgrounds  and  festivals  and  cele- 
brations. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  round  table 
covering  the  technical  problems  of 
library  work  was  led  by  Miss  Price. 

-An  institute  at  Oilman  was  held 
October  1,  with  the  libraries  of  Shel- 
don. t)narga  and  Paxton  represented 
by  the  librarians  and  the  library  trus- 
tees. The  conference  proved  an  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  one. 

Books  for  the  smaller  library — what, 
where  and  how  to  buy,  was  fully  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Felsenthal,  University 
of  Illinois  library.     Use  and  care  of 
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periodicals  was  presented  by  Miss 
Houchens.  Ways  and  means  of  de- 
veloping a  larger  interest  in  the  library 
were  told  by  Miss  Price. 

The  institute  at  St.  Charles,  October 
2.  was  the  largest  in  attendance.  About 
40  people  came  from  the  surrounding 
towns  of  Geneva,  Geneseo,  Batavia, 
CarpentersviUe,  DeKalb,  Glen  Ellyn 
and  Wheaton. 

The  subjects  considered  were  much 
the  same  as  those  discussed  at  the  two 
previous  conferences.  In  addition 
came  the  pleasure  of  a  short  talk  by 
Miss  Ahern  on  ways  of  awakening  in- 
terest in  the  library.  Miss  Massee  also 
spoke  on  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  as  a 
special  tool  in  the  selection  of  books 
for  the  small  library  and  earnestly 
asked  the  cooperation  of  those  present 
in  making  the  Booklist  even  more 
helpful. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Public  library  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
carries  a  quarter  page  ad  setting  forth 
the  advantages  and  contents  of  the  li- 
brary in  the  Journal  of  Labor,  published 
in  that  city. 

Emil  F.  Stroh,  librarian  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  New  Church,  Bryn  Athyn, 
Pa.,  has  devised  a  scheme  for  classify- 
ing and  cataloging  Swedenborgiana. 
This  is  printed  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Education  of  the 
Academy  of  the  New  Church. 

The  Pubhc  library  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  has  issued  a  list  of  the  books  in  the 
library  about  the  baby's  health  under  the 
title,  "Better  babies  and  their  care."  The 
list  is  annotated  and  made  doubly  attrac- 
tive by  a  picture  of  Mr  Josselyn's  own 
baby  on  the  front  cover. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Canadian  wom- 
an's annual  and  social  service  directory 
for  1915,  shows  that  the  volume  will  con- 
tain in  a  condensed  and  convenient  form, 
a  fund  of  thoroughly  accurate  and  re- 
liable information  on  present-day  con- 
ditions in  Canada,  The  book  will  be 
found  especially  valuable  for  women  and 
those  interested  in  social  work. 


An  article  on  "Instruction  in  Roent- 
genology," by  Adolph  Henriques,  M.  D., 
and  Lodilla  Ambrose,  Ph.  M.,  both  of 
New  Orleans,  the  latter  formerly  libra- 
rian of  Northwestern  university,  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  August  22.  Sepa- 
rates of  the  article  have  been  issued  by 
the  American  medical  association. 

A  sur\ey  of  Springfield,  111.,  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  surveys 
and  exhibits,  Russell  Sage  foundation, 
has  been  completed.  E.  G.  Routzahn. 
associate  director  of  the  Department  of 
suneys  and  exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage 
foundation,  says  that  the  reports  will  b: 
prepared  for  publication,  and  when  com- 
pleted, will  constitute  the  most  compre- 
hensive examination  of  an  American 
city  since  the  famous  Pittsburgh  survey. 
It  will  be  published  by  the  Survey 
committee  of  Springfield,  111.;  Logan 
Hay,  chairman,  and  A,  L,  Bowen, 
secretary. 

The  Free  library  commission  of  Ver- 
mont reprinted  the  article,  "How  the  li- 
brary began  to  teach  school  in  East 
Canaan,  Conn.,"  which  appeared  in  the 
May  number  of  Public  Libraries,  as  a 
leaflet  for  free  distribution  at  the  Ver- 
mont teachers'  association 

The  Buffalo  public  library  has  issued 
a  list  of  books  for  Italians  in  America, 
classified  for  new  Americans,  for  begin- 
ners in  Enghsh  and  interesting  books  in 
the  Italian  language. 

A  helpful  pamphlet  for  the  winter's 
work  is  "The  immigrant  and  the  li- 
brary, Italian  helps,  with  lists  of  se- 
lected books"  by  John  Foster  Carr,  is- 
sued by  the  Immigrant  Education 
Society. 

The  pamphlet  is  issued  in  cooperation 
with  the  Publishing  Board  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  and  libraries  in  communities  having 
even  a  few  Italian  residents,  should  be- 
come familiar  with  its  contents,  with  a 
view  to  being  "helpful  not  only  to  the 
immigrant,  but  for  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  their  country  in  a  broader  de- 
mocracy— a  more  generous  htmian  fel- 
lowship." 
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The  training  school  for  children's 
librarians  opened  for  the  fourteenth  year 
on  October  1,  the  Director,  Miss  Sarih 
C.  N.  Bogle,  giving  the  opening  address, 
^fter  wbi^J^iss  Safah  B.  Askew, 
assistant  Uljrarian  o£  the  New  Jersey 
state  library  and  organizer  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  library  commission,  gave  a, 
series  of  lectures  on  "What  makes  li- 
brary work  a  success,"  "Experiences  of 
an  organizer"  and  "Point  of  contact." 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  is  thft 
largest  the  school  has  ever  had,  a  total 
of  40  students,  the  entering  class  num- 
bering 32  and  the  senior  class  eight. 
Ten  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  are  repre- 
sented. Three  students  have  had  pre- 
vious training  in  other  library  schools 
and  12  hold  university  or  college  de- 
grees. 

Dorothy  Bell  Aschman,  '13,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  children's  hbra- 
rian  of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 

Jessie  MacDowell  Lowry,  '10,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library. 

Lucy  Dalbiac  Luard,  '06,  has  resigned 
from  the  position  of  reference  librarian 
in  the  Milton  (Mass.)  public  library. 


The  class  of  1913-1914  of  the  Oeve- 
land  public  library  training  class  for  li- 
brary work  with  children  finished  the 
year  with  10  members,  one  student,  Miss 
Randall,  having  dropped  out  to  lake  a 
position  in  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Indiana) 
library.  The  entire  class  were  asked  to 
stay  on  as  assistants  in  the  Cleveland 
public  library ;  seven  accepted  and  were 
given  positions.  Positions  were  accepted 
in  other  libraries  as  follows:  La  Crosse 
Normal  school  library.  New  York  public 
library  and  Toronto  public  library. 

The  class  of  1914-1915  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 15  with  13  studtnts  from  nine 
states.  Eight  of  this  number  are  library 
school    graduates;    the    remainii^    fi'Ve 


have  each  had  several  years'  experience 
in  library  work.  Five  of  the  students 
have  college  degrees,  and  two  have  had 
one  year  of  college  work.  Five  colleges 
are  represented;  four  library  schools, 
Pratt,  Simmons,  Drexel  and  Western 
Reserve ;  and  the  32  years  of  library  ex- 
perience totaled  by  the  class  of  13  was 
gained  in  seven  different  libraries,  Buf- 
falo. St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Gary 
(Ind.)  and  Qeveland  public  libraries, 
Bryn  Athyn  (Penn.)  Academy  library 
and  the  Mercantile  library  of  Cincinnati. 
University  of  lUinou 

The  Library  school  began  its  work 
for  the  coming  academic  year  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  The  school  is  larger  than 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  numbering 
19  seniors  and  27  juniors.  The  members 
represent  a  variety  of  institutions  and 
localities,  the  senior  class  coming  from 
12  universities  and  representing  nine 
states,  and  the  members  of  the  junior 
class  coming  from  18  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  representing  10  states. 

A  course  of  lectures  given  by  non- 
resident lecturers  was  auspiciously 
opened  this  year  by  Professor  A.  S. 
Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin  college.  Mr 
Root  spoke  twice  before  the  school  and 
to  the  University  community.  On  Fri- 
day, October  16,  at  4  o'clock,  in  a  gen- 
eral lecture  open  to  the  University 
community,  the  topic  being  European 
libraries.  Professor  Root  brought  back 
to  the  school  the  results  of  his  re- 
cent Sabbatical  year  spent  in  study  in 
European  institutions.  On  Saturday 
morning.  Professor  Root  spoke  partic- 
ularly to  the  Library  school  on  bibli- 
ography in  college. 

The  members  of  the  senior  class  en- 
tertained the  junior  class  and  faculty  in- 
formally on  Wednesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 7.  On  Friday  night,  October  16, 
the  Library  club  held  its  first  meeting 
for  the  college  year,  the  meeting  taking 
the  form  of  a  formal  reception  at  which 
Professor  A.  S.  Root,  librarian  of  Ober- 
lin college  and  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  library  training,  was  the 
guest  of  honor. 

Alumni  notn 

Graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
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school  have  been  appointed  to  positions 
as  follows: 

Alma  M.  Penrose,  '13-14,  Junior  re- 
viser. University  of  Illinois  library 
school. 

Margaret  S.  Williams,  '13-14,  Gen- 
eral assistant,  University  of  Illiiiois  li- 
brary. 

Elizabeth  H.  Cass,  B.  L.  S.,  '14,  as- 
sistant in  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity library  school. 

Elizabeth  H.  Davis,  B.  L.  S.,  '14,  as- 
sistant in  the  reference  department  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  college  Man- 
hattan. 

Louise  Fenimore  Schwartz,  B.'L.  S., 
'14,  assistant  in  charge  of  circulation. 
University  of  Wa.shington  library,  Se- 
attle. 

Rose  R.  Sears,  B.  L.  S.,  '14,  assistant 
librarian,  Hammond  library,  Chicago 
Theological  seminary,  Chicago. 

Katharine  Lewis,  assistant  in  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Bureau,  Springfield. 

Geoi^e  H.  Roach,  '13-14,  assistant  in 
the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 
library,  Corvallis. 

Elizabeth  Forrest,  B.  L.  S.,  '06,  li- 
brarian of  the  Montana  State  college, 
Bozeman. 

Mrs  Elsie  E.  Martin,  '13-14,  librarian. 
Public  School  library,  Hancock,  Mich- 
igan. 

Grace  B.  Smith,  '13-14.  cataloger,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma. 

Cena  L.  Sprague,  '13-14,  assistant  in 
the  Iowa  State  University  library,  Iowa 
City. 

Lucile  Warnock,  '13-14,  in  charge  of 
the  loan  desk  in  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College  library,  Manhattan. 

Leila  B.  Wilcox,  '13-14,  librarian  of 
the  Franklin,  (Indiana)  public  library. 

Grace  Barnes,  '13-14,  assistant  in  the 
Mississippi  State  Agricultural  college. 

Ethyl  Blum,  '13-14,  cataloger  for  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  library  at 
Springfield. 

Stella  B.  Galpin,  B.  L.  S..  '14,  assist- 
ant in  the  University  of  Illinois  library. 
Frances  Simpson, 
Assistant  Director. 
New  York  public  library. 

The    school    reopened    September   28 


with  an  enrollment  of  39  juniors.  3 
(probably  4)  part-time  students  from 
the  staff,  and  35  seniors.  The  juniors 
represent  15  states,  Canada  and  China, 
as  follows:  New  York,  12;  Minnesota, 
4;- New  Jersey,  4;  Michigan,  3;  Califor- 
nia, 2;  Massachusetts,  2;  and  one  each 
from  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Wisconsin, 
Vermont,  Canada  and  China.  The  part- 
time  students  represent  three  states. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  seniors  15  states  and  Fin- 
land, as  follows:  New  York,  10;  New 
Jersey,  4;  Connecticut,  3 ;  Massachusetts. 
Ohio,  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania,  each  2; 
and  one  each  from  Florida,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin, Vermont,  Virginia  and  Finland. 

In  the  total  enrollment,  17  colleges  and 
universities  and  four  state  normal 
schools  are  represented  by  28  graduates. 

The  staffs  of  the  following  libraries 
are  also  represented :  the  Public  libraries 
of  New  York,  Akron,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, East  Orange,  Hartford,  Madison 
(N.  J.),  Minneapolis,  Newark,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  Omaha,  Pittsburgh,  Pottsville 
(Pa.),  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis.  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma,  Washington  (D.  C),  and  the  li- 
braries of  Boone  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, Har\'ard  university,  Leiand 
Stanford  university,  and  of  the  state 
universities  of  Idaho  and  Iowa. 

Several  students  were  among  the 
American  refugees  abroad,  but  all  but 
one  senior  and  one  junior  reached  the 
school  during  the  first  week  of  the  t;rm. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
junior  curriculum,  giving  less  time  to  the 
expansive  classification  and  more  to 
book-s:  lection.  The  class  has  also  been 
divided  into  two  sections  for  the  work 
in  fiction,  Mary  O.  White  taking  Sec- 
tion 11. 

Mrs  Alma  D.  Custead.  a  senior,  comes 
in  from  the  Public  library  of  Patchogue, 
L.  I.,  two  mornings  a  week  for  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  Dorothy  B.  Hepburn 
takes  the  work  while  holding  a  position 
in  the  library  of  the  American  museum 
of  natural  history. 

The  following  students,  graduates  of 
other  library  schools,  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  senior  cours.s: 
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Ruth  Brewer,  Indiana  and  library  of 
Idaho  university;  Margaret  E.  Calfee, 
Western  Reserve  and  Cleveland  public 
library;  Elsie  M.  Comew,  Drexel  insti- 
tute and  New  York  public  library ;  Juliet 
A.  Handerson,  Western  Reserve  and 
Cleveland  public  library;  Sara  L.  Kel- 
lo^,  Drexel  institute  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity library;  May  L.  Milligan,  West- 
em  Reserve  and  Akron  (O.)  public  li- 
brary; Susan  M.  Molleson.  Pratt  insti- 
tute and  New  York  public  library. 

The  schedule  of  senior  lectures  of  the 
first  two  weeks  is  here  given : 

School  and  college  library  course : 
Marie  A.  Newberry,  on  The  normal 
school  situation,  Training  in  books  in 
normal  schools,  Teachers'  institutes, 
and  The  bibliography  of  school  libraries. 

Advanced  reference  and  cataloging: 
Henrietta  C.  Bartlett,  four  lectures  and 
a  quiz  on  Bibliography. 

Administration  course :  Frederick  W. 
Jenkins,  on  Relation  of  the  library  to 
civic  institutions.  Study  of  a  community. 
Immigration,  Industrial  questions.  Rec- 
reation, Child  welfare  activities. 

Children's  librarians'  course :  Fred- 
erick W.  Jenkins,  Study  of  a  community. 
Immigration,  Industrial  questions,  Rec- 
reation, Child  welfare  activities;  Annie 
C  Moore,  Selection  of  children's  books, 
first  of  a  course  of  talks  on  the  subject. 
As  an  exercise  in  observation,  the  class 
was  assigned  to  the  visiting  of  various 
east  side  branch  children's  rooms. 

AppoiBUntnu 

Students  who  have  not  returned  for 
the  diploma  are  placed  as  per  the  ensuing 


list: 


Carnegie  li- 
Harlem 


Jessie   M.  Callan, 
brary,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Katharine    Esselstyn, 
branch.  N.  Y.  P.  L. 

Italia   E.    Evans,   assistant.    Public   library, 
Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

Agnes    Fleming,    assistant,    67th    Street 
branch,  N.  Y.  P.  L. 

Marjorie   H.   Holmes,  first  assistant.   Pub' 
lie  library,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mignon  R.  Tyler,  assistant.  Hudson  Park 
branch.  N.  Y.  P.  L. 

Sophie  A.  Udin.  assistant,  RivJngton  St. 
branch,  N.  Y.  P.  L. 

Alumni 

A  committee  of  the  .\lumni  associa- 
tion  has   prepared    for   the  use   of   the 


entering  class  a  list  of  satisfactory  lodg- 
ing and  boarding  houses  and  of  inex- 
pensive restaurants.  Sixty-seven  of  the 
seventy  aiumni  of  the  classes  of  1913-H 
and  1914-15  have  joined  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation. 

Mary  W.  Plummer, 

Principal. 
New  York  aute  library 

The  twenty-ninth  school  year  began 
Oct.  7  with  a  registration  of  47  stu- 
dents, 20  seniors  and  27  juniors.  De- 
layed registrations  will  probably  in- 
crease the  total  number  slightly. 
Thirty-three  have  had  some  library  ex- 
perience. Twenty-one  have  enrolled 
from  New  York  State.  Thirteen  other 
states,  Ontario  and  Norway  are  also 
represented.  The  unsettled  financial 
conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  led  a  considerable  number  of 
accepted  candidates  to  postpone  their 
entrance  until  1915.  The  senior  class 
is  rather  larger  than  usual  and  includes 
six  members  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  state  library  who  are  taking  a 
targe  part  of  the  work  of  the  second 
year  and  two  others  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  because  of  previous 
training  and  experience.  In  addition, 
six  assistants  from  the  New  York  state 
library  and  the  Educational  extension 
and  Visual  Instruction  divisions  of  the 
university  and  an  assistant  from  the 
State  department  of  health  (at  the  ex- 
press request  of  the  Department)  are 
registered  for  special  work. 

The  senior  class  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Mary  C. 
Sherrard,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  vice-presi- 
dent, Ruth  D.  McCoUough,  Franklin. 
Ind.;  secretary-treasurer.  May -Greene, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  reception  for  the  students  and 
faculty  was  given  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Wyer  in  the  school  suite  on  the  eve- 
ning of  October  8. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  collection 
of  book  plates  has  been  made  by  Miss 
Mary  L.  Sutliff  ("95),  for  several  years 
an  instructor  in  the  school.  The  col- 
lection which  was  presented  by  Miss 
Sutliff  in  honor  of  the  faculty  anniver- 
sary of  April  I.  1914,  includes  over  700 
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book  plates,  many  of  them  rare  and 
valuable  and  a  large  number  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  other  items  on  book 
plates. 

Mme  L.  Haffkin-Hamburger  of  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  who  spent  the  last  half 
of  the  summer  session  at  the  school 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  September 
26  for  home  via  Japan  and  Vladivos- 
tok. Mme  Hamburger's  lecture  on 
Russian  libraries  which  was  given  sev- 
eral times  at  various  meetings  is  avail- 
able in  manuscript  form  for  the  use 
of  other  library  schools  which  have 
courses  on  the  history  of  libraries. 

The  Mt  Kisco  (N.  Y.),  public  library 
has  given  to  the  school  for  its  collec- 
tion of  juvenile  literature,  nearly  200 
children's  books,  many  of  them  of  the 
now  almost  obsolete  "Sunday  school" 
type  which  was  so  dominant  in  juve- 
nile literature  a  few  decades  ago. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
Pratt  institute 

Harriet  B.  Gooch,  teacher  of  catalog- 
ing, has  returned  looking  entirely  made 
over  by  her  five  months  of  enforced  rest, 
and  her  marked  improvement  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  teaching  encourages 
us  to  believe  that  she  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  year  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Of  the  25  members  of  the  class  of 
1914  now  at  work,  nine  are  in  Greater 
New  York,  five  of  these  being  in  the 
New  York  public  library;  seven  are  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  three  in  New 
England,  four  in  the  Middle  West,  one 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  one  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  seven  are  general  as- 
sistants in  public  libraries,  six  are  doing 
cataloging  or  other  clerical  work,  four 
are  in  children's  work,  three  in  special 
library  work  and  three  are  doing  refer- 
ence work ;  one  ie  head  of  a  bianch,  and 
one  is  librarian  of  a  small  public  library. 
They  are  placed  for  the  most  part  in 
public  libraries,  three  only  being  in  col- 
lege libraries  and  three  in  special  libra- 
ries. 

Alumni  note* 

Florence  J.  Higley,  '10,  was  married 
on  October  6  to  Alfred  C.  Duncan  of 
Brooklyn. 


Mabel  Bogardus,  '13,  has  been  made 

children's    librarian    of    the    St.    Agnes 

branch  of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 

Vice-director. 
Sinunons  coUeEe 

More  than  100  students  are  registered 
in  the  several  classes  of  the  Library 
school  and  1914-15  brings  a  larger  fresh- 
man class  than  1913-14. 

No  very  radical  changes  in  program 
are  to  be  noted,  but  some  few,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  improvements. 

More  time  is  to  be  given  to  classifica- 
tion and  less  to  the  preparation  of  an 
original  biblic^raphy.  The  amount  of 
instruction  in  cataloging  which  is  given 
to  the  students  in  the  one-year  course  is 
to  be  nearly  doubled.  In  the  first  term 
they  will  have  a  course  by  themselves, 
at  least  equal  to  that  covered  by  the 
sophomores  and  in  the  second  term  they 
will  combine  with  the  seniors. 

In  order  to  gain  the  time  the  course 
in  Business  methods  was  omitted,  but 
some  of  the  work  formerly  included  in 
it  is  to  be  given  in  Library  economy, 
especially  the  printing,  proof  reading  and 
editing,  where  the  school  is  able  to 
utilize  Miss  Hyde's  experience  in  those 
lines. 

The  only  other  change  of  any  impor- 
tance is  in  Book  selection.  This  was 
formerly  given  to  the  juniors  and  one- 
year  students,  combined  in  one  section. 
There  seemed  to  be  advantages  in 
making  it  a  senior  subject,  so  the  way 
was  paved  last  year  and  in  1914-15  there 
are  two  divisions ;  the  seniors,  meeting 
once  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  one-year  students,  twice  a  week 
during  the  second  term. 

In  order  to  test  concretely  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  for  selection,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  community  and  of  the 
library  are  necessary  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  books,  the  seniors  have  been 
assigned  for  the  first  term  the  study  of 
the  problem  of  selecting  books  for  the 
Simmons  College  library  in  1914-15,  the 
result  to  be  embodied  in  a  paper. 

All  of  the  students  who  returned  as 
seniors  have  been  in  practical  work  in 
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libraries  for  at  least  two  weeks  during 
the  summer,  and  their  reports  show  the 
value  of  the  experience. 

The  school  looks  forward  to  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  Dr  Root  lecture,  when 
as  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee 
on  training  he  inspects  the  school  No- 
veml)er  5-7. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly. 
Sjracuse  university 

The  library  school  has  been  separated 
from  the  College  of  liberal  arts  and  is 
now  an  independent  school. 

Mai^aret  S.  Green  is  librarian  of  the 
Far  Rockaway  branch  of  the  Queens- 
borough  public  library. 

Ruth  King  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  juvenile  department  of  the  Butte 
(Montana)  library. 

Clara  Newth  is  head  of  the  catalog  de- 
partment in  the  library  of  the  State 
normal  school  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Florence  M.  Lamb  has  been  made  an 
assistant  in  the  Wells  College  library  at 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Vesta  E.  Thompson  was  married  to 
De  Grover  Van  De  Boe  on  September  16 
at  Coudersport,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Sperby, 
Director. 
Western  Reserve  university 

The  op;ning  exercises  of  the  school 
wer;  held  on  the  afternoon  of  September 
22.  presided  over  by  President  Thwing, 
who  gave  a  stimulating  talk  on  the  ele- 
ments entering  into  successful  profes- 
sional work.  The  Dean,  Mr  Brett,  nnd 
the  Director  both  spoke  briefly. 

The  regular  class  of  1915,  consisting 
of  25  members,  represents  12  states  and 
territories  as  follows:  ten,  Ohio  (five 
being  from  Qeveland) ;  two,  Pennsyl- 
vania; two,  Indiana;  two,  Iowa;  two, 
Washington;  one.  New  York;  one, 
Michigan ;  one,  Minnesota ;  one,  Mis- 
souri; one,  Illinois;  one,  Montana;  one, 
Hawaii.  Twenty-two  have  had  previ- 
ous library  experience,  ten  have  had  col- 
lege work  and  four  have  college  degrees. 
Only  two  part-time  students  are  en- 
rolled, as   it  is  now   the  policy  of   the 


school  to  accommodate  as  many  full- 
time  students  as  possible  within  the 
limit  of  the  class  number.  The  "Open 
course"  during  the  winter  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, provide  for  special  students. 

Slight  adjustments  have  been  made  in 
the  faculty  assignments,  the  Book  evalu- 
ation course,  formerly  conducted  by  Miss 
Smith,  being  now  in  charge  of  the 
Director,  with  lecturers  on  special  classes 
of  books ;  the  courses  in  Trade  bibliog- 
raphy and  Loan  systems  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Howe,  and  the  minor 
technical  subjects  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Cass,  the  new  memb:r  of  the  faculty, 
who  comes  to  the  Library  school  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  library. 

The  gift  from  the  alumni  to  the  school 
of  a  Victor  Victrola  with  a  number  of 
records  is  much  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
by  the  faculty  and  the  present  class.  It 
is  planned  to  make  use  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  story- recitals  of  some  of 
the  great  music -dramas  and  also  for  class 
and  school  functions. 

The  school  was  represented  at  the 
Ohio  library  association  meeting  at 
Dayton,  October  6-9,  by  the  Director, 
who  spoke  on  the  Library  survey  of  the 
Woodland  Library  district  made  by  the 
students  last  year.  Mr  Brett,  Miss  East- 
man, Miss  Burnite  and  Mr  Hirshbci^ 
were  in  attendance.  Several  of  the 
alumni  from  the  libraries  of  the  state 
were  present  and  a  Western  Reserve 
dinner  was  given,  with  Miss  Doren,  the 
Dayton  librarian,  and  the  first  director 
of  the  school,  an  honored  guest. 

Alumni  B«w( 

Zana  K.  Miller,  '05,  formerly  libra- 
rian with  The  Indexers  of  Chicago,  is 
now  the  librarian  of  the  Spies  public 
library  at  Menominee,  Michigan. 

Theodosia  E.  Hamilton,  '07,  has  taken 
the  position  of  assistant  cataloger  in  the 
pubUc  library  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Thirza  E.  Grant,  '06,  will  attend  the 
New  York  State  library  school  this  year. 

Alicia  Burns,  '08,  was  married  Octo- 
ber 1  to  Isaac  M.  Stickney  of  Oeveland. 

Gertrude  H.  Sipher,  '13,  has  taken  a 
position  in  the  catalog  department  of  the 
Cleveland  public  Hbrary. 
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Margaret  E.  Calfee,  '14,  is  a  senior  in 
the  New  York  public  library  school  this 
year. 

Alice  S.  Tyler, 

Director. 
University  of  Wisconsin 

The  ninth  year  of  the  school  opened 
Sept.  23.  The  registration  shows  35  in 
the  class ;  20  from  Wisconsin,  four 
from  Illinois,  two  from  Michigan,  one 
each  from  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Montana  and  Norway.  Seventeen 
are  college  graduates,  six  have  had  one 
or  two  years  of  college  work,  making  23 
with  the  college  point  of  view  and  drill. 
The  colleges  represented  are  University 
of  Wisconsin  with  10  graduates,  and  the 
following  with  one  each,  Baker  Uni- 
versity (Kansas)  Beloit,  Chicago,  Ober- 
lin,  Simpson  (Iowa),  Vassar,  Wellesley. 
Sixteen  enter  with  one  or  more  years  of 
library  experience,  as  follows:  nine  with 
one  year;  two  with  two  years;  two  with 
three  years ;  one  with  five ;  one  with  six ; 
and  one  with  fifteen. 

Appointments— Class  of  1914 

Gladys  M.  Andrews,  assistant  librarian, 
Superior  public  library. 

Jessie  W.  Bingham,  librarian,  Rhinelander 
public  library. 

Robina  Brown,  assistant,  San  Diego  (Cat.) 
public  library. 

Martha  B.  Burt,  assistant.  Eau  Claire 
public  library. 

A^nes  M.  Clancy,  assistant.  Detroit  pub- 

Perne  L,  Cnngdon.  assistant  cataloger, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

B.  Mildred  Coon,  children's  librarian, 
Sheboygan   public  library. 

Fannie  E,  Cox,  assistant,  Detroit  public 

Valeria  Easton,  assistant,  Detroit  public 

Alice  M.  Emmons,  branch  librarian.  East 
Orange,  (N,  J.)  public  library. 

Verna  M.  Evans,  cataloger,  librarian,  El- 
wood  (Ind.)  public  library. 

Esther  Friedel.  assistant,  children's  depart- 
ment. Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Louise  C.  Grace,  librarian,  Marshfield 
public  library. 

Doris  M.  Hanson,  branch  librarian.  Bir- 
mingham  (Ala.)  public  library. 

Ethel    A.    Hedenbergh,    assistant     Sioux 


Alma  B.  Jacobus,  substitute,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  public  library. 

Mary  Bell  Kimball,  assistant,  Green  Bay 
public  library. 

Agnes  King,  assistant,  Kansas  State  Nor- 
mal school,  Emporia. 

Anne  E.  Kjellgren,  children's  librarian, 
Rockford  (III.)  public  librarj;. 

May  C.  Lewis,  assistant,  children's  depart- 
ment, Brooklyn  public  library. 

Florence  D,  Love,  reference  librarian, 
Decatur  (111.)  public  library. 

Georgia  Lutkemeyer,  librarian.  Water- 
town   public   library. 

Catherine  H.  NIcGovern,  assistant,  ref- 
erence department,  Milwaukee  public  library. 

Mary  L.  Marshall,  librarian.  Southern  Il- 
linois Normal  university,  Carbondale. 

Ruth  C.  Rice,  librarian,  High  School 
branch.  Madison. 

Kathryn  Sharp,  assistant,  Gary  (Ind.) 
public  library. 

Julia  C.  Stockett,  reviser.  Library  school 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Callie   Wieder,   librarian,    Stanley   public 


Examinations  for  Librarians 
In  the  Queens  Borough  public  library 
The  regular  yearly  examinations  for 
eligibility  to  various  grades  in  the 
library  service  will  be  held  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November.  Examinations 
will  be  held  for  all  grades  for  which 
applications  are  received. 

Persons  desiring  to  take  any  of  these 
examinations  should  send  in  their  appli- 
cations immediately  to  the  librarian. 
Queens  Borough  public  libhahy, 
Jamaica  Plains,  1,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


A  Restful  Place 
Miss  Plummer  calls  attention  to  the 
Haven  country  club  for  women  as  an 
attractive  place  for  rest  and  recreation. 
The  club  house  is  at  Nyack-on- Hudson, 
30  miles  from  New  York  City,  and  is 
open  the  year  round.  The  membership 
of  the  club  is  open  to  women  who  are 
self-supporting,  students  and  those  en- 
gaged in  voluntary  charitable  work.  The 
dues  and  rates  are  not  exorbitant  con- 
sidering the  high  grade  of  entertainment 
olTered.  and  its  location  makes  it  admir- 
able for  week-end  use,  or  a  week's  rest 
for  tired  workers  in  the  vicinity  and  for 
longer  periods  for  those  farther  away. 
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News  from  the  Field 
Bast 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  records  a 
circulation  of  213,189  v.,  of  which  6,025 
were  in  foreign  languages.  The  need 
for  more  branches  is  emphasized. 

The  Williams  Memorial,  a  new  library 
and  administration  building,  at  Trinity 
college,  Hartford,  was  dedicated  Satur- 
day. October  31.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Dr  A.  A.  Hammerschlag,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  VV.  N.  C.  Carleton.  of 
Chicago,  formerly  librarian  of  Trinity 
college. 

In  Publication  VHI  of  the  Cam- 
bridge historical  society,  there  are  ap- 
preciative obituary  notices  of  two  of 
the  members  of  the  Cambridge  histor- 
ical society,  who  were  also  well  known 
librarians;  Clarence  W.  Ayer,  of  the 
Public  library  of  Cambridge,  and  Will- 
iam H.  Tillinghast,  assistant  librarian 
of  Harvard  College  library,  having 
charge  of  the  cataloging  department. 

The  trustees  of  the  Forbes  library, 
Northampton.  Mass..  have  placed  a 
bronze  bust  of  Judge  Forbes  in  the  main 
entrance  hall  of  the  library.  It  is  erected 
as  a  tribute  to  one  who  over  30  years 
ago  left  a  great  fortune  to  found  and 
develop  the  institution,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  the  late  C.  A.  Cutter. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Bristol,  Conn.,  records  the  number  of 
volumes  as  26,796;  circulation.  95,985;  of 
which  7.399  were  through  the  schools, 
and  in  addition  to  779  stereoscopic 
views  and  358  mounted  pictures.  Num- 
ber of  borrowers'  cards,  i$^7 ;  popu- 
lation. 15.000,  Total  receipts  for  the 
year,  $9.408 ;  expenditures,  $9,403. 

A  reading  room  for  men  where 
smoking  is  allowed  was  opened  in  the 
basement  and  the  average  attendance 
from  September  1  to  June  1  was: 
evenings,  9.2.  Sunday  afternoon,  20.7. 
A  course  of  lectures  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  library. 
Central  Atlantic 

Alice  G.  Hig^ns  has  resigned  her 
position  as  assistant  to  the  supervisor  of 


work  with  children  in  the  New  York 
public  library. 

Edith  H.  Crowell  {L.  S.  of  N.  Y.  P. 
L.),  '13,  has  been  appointed  librarian  at 
Bemardsville,  N.  J. 

Alys  M.  Gordon,  Pratt,  '02,  has  been 
made  reference  librarian  at  the  Elast 
Orange  public  library. 

Elizabeth  C.  Stevens.  Pratt,  '98,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  cataloger  at  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  public  library. 

Theodore  M.  Ave-Lallemant  (L.  S.  of 
N.  Y.  P.  L.),  jun.,  '14,  has  been  engaged 
as  indexer  and  translator  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Janet  Jerome,  Pratt,  '07,  formerly 
librarian  of  the  Warren  branch  of  the 
Denver  public  library,  has  been  appoint- 
ed children's  librarian  in  the  Brooklyn 
public  library. 

Mary  W.  Allen,  Pratt,  '00,  who  for 
some  years  was  cataloger  in  the  library 
of  the  Hispanic  society,  has  been  made 
bibliographer  to  the  New  International 
Encyclopedia. 

Katherine  Grasty,  Pratt,  '06,  librarian 
of  the  Baltimore  Eastern  High  School 
library,  has  been  made  children's  libra- 
rian at  the  Washington  Heights  branch 
of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Mrs  Flora  de  Gogorza,  Pratt,  '01. 
formerly  librarian  of  the  Leonard 
branch,  has  been  made  children's  libra- 
rian of  the  new  Brownsville  children's 
branch  of  the  Brooklyn  public  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  h- 
l)rary  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  records  an  ac- 
cession of  2,063  books,  making  a  total 
of  19,823,  exclusive  of  public  documents. 
The  circulation  was  127,190 v.;  number 
of  borrowers,  6,688.  The  expenditures 
were :  salaries,  $3,725 ;  books  and  bind- 
ing. $2,669. 

The  building  is  being  enlarged  by  a 
gift  of  $10,000  from  the  Carnegie  cor- 
poration. 

Mr  Weitenkampf,  in  charge  of  the 
print  room  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary, has  in  September  Art  and  Prog- 
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ress  a  description  of  the  graphic  section 
of  the  Bugra  at  Leipzig. 

Mr  Weitenkampf  made  a  tour  through 
print  rooms  in  seven  European  cities  in 
the  early  summer.  On  his  return  to 
America,  the  degree  of  D.  H.  L.  was 
conferred  upon  Mr  Weitenkampf  by 
the  New  York  university. 

Bernard  R.  Green,  largely  interested 
in  the  erection  of  the  building  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  died  in  Washing- 
ton, October  22,  age  70  years.  Mr. 
Green  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
government  for  over  50  years  and 
supervised  the  erection  of  many  of  its 
public  buildings,  among  them  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Washington.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  building  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  building  directly  under  Gen 
Casey  and  at  the  death  of  the  latter  a 
year  before  its  completion,  Mr  Green 
took  entire  charge.  He  had  been  super- 
intendent of  the  building  since  1897.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  Sneed  stack  and 
other  library  devices. 

A  number  of  librarians  have  joined 
the  staff  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
through  whom  a  number  of  other  libra- 
rians are  also  issuing  publications. 

Those  on  the  staff  at  present  are 
Corinne  Bacon,  Mary  E.  Robbins, 
Marion  Knight  and  Lillian  Henley. 

The  books  issued  are  "The  single  tax" 
and  "Agricultural  credit,"  by  Edna  B. 
Bullock;  "The  Monroe  doctrine,"  by 
Edith  M.  Phelps;  "Government  owner- 
ship of  telephone  and  telegraph,"  by 
Katherine  B.  Judson;  "Library  jokes 
and  jottings,"  by  Henry  T.  Coutts. 
Central 

W.  E.  Jillson  is  acting  librarian  of  the 
University  club,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The 
library  has  been  re-organized. 

Evelyn  Somerville,  Drexel  '14,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  in  the 
Public  library  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  George  Osius  branch  of  the  Public 
library  of  Detroit  was  dedicated  with  ad- 
dresses by  public  men  on  the  evening  of 
October  8. 

Mary  Van  Home,  librarian  of  the 
Ryerson  library.  Art  institute,  Chicago, 
resigned  her  position  and  was  married 


to  William  Jones  Smith  of  Chicago, 
June  30. 

Henriette  Scranton,  N.  Y.  State, 
'09-'10,  has  resigned  the  hbrarianship  of 
the  Elwood  (Ind.)  public  library  to  be- 
come librarian  of  Lake  Erie  college, 
Painesville,  O. 

Elizabeth  Laidlaw,  III.  '0406,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  cataloger  in  the 
Lincoln  library,  Springfield,  111.,  to  be- 
come librarian  of  Bradley  Polytechnic 
institute,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Miss  Lynne  Malmquist,  now  librarian 
at  Two  Harbors  public  library,  formerly 
of  the  Omaha  public  hbrary,  (graduate 
of  Wisconsin  library  school,  1912),  has 
been  appointed  assistant  librarian  at 
Sioux  City,  la. 

The  St.  Louis  public  library  has 
opened  a  writing  room  in  the  corridor 
of  its  upper  floor,  where  facilities  for 
doing  any  kind  of  writing  will  be  pro- 
vided free  of  charge.  Ink  will  not  be 
allowed  in  any  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing. A  public  stenographer  and  type- 
writer, who  is  also  a  notary  public  will 
be  installed. 

The  Public  library  at  Auburn,  Ind., 
which  received  a  $35,000  building  from 
the  president  of  the  board,  Mr  Charles 
Eckert,  a  few  years  ago,  has  again  been 
the  recipient  of  Mr  Eckert's  generosity 
in  a  gift  of  $15,000  in  bonds,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  to  be  spent  as  the 
needs  of  the  library  may  demand  after 
the  yearly  repairs  of  the  building  are 
provided  for. 

The  new  $30,000  St  in  son  memorial 
library  building  was  recently  dedicated 
at  Anna,  III.  The  building  was  designed 
by  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  of  Chicago, 
director  of  design  and  construction  of 
the  new  Australian  capital  city,  Canberra. 

The  library  has  an  endowment  of  $50,- 
000,  the  gift  of  Captain  Robert  Bums 
Stinson,  and  is  free  to  residents  of 
Union  County.  Lueva  Montgomery  is 
librarian. 

The  annual  report  of  the  librarian  of 
Hebrew  Union  college,  at  Cincinnati, 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  what  he  calls 
a  "magnificent  gift"  to  the  library, 
presented    by    Mr     David    Hutcheson, 
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formerly  superintendent  of  the  reading 
room  of  the  the  Library  of  Congress. 

This  gift  consists  of  140  books, 
pamphlets,  monographs,  autograph  let- 
ters, etc.,  of  what  is  considered  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  and  valuable  private 
colUction  of  Spinoza  in  the  country. 
Some  of  the  itf  ms  are  of  the  rarest  class, 
never  lietng  offered  for  sale,  and  others 
which  ar;  most  difficult  to  obtain. 

An  interesting  occasion  was  the  sight- 
seeing day  at  Kellt^g  library  of  the  State 
normal  school,  Emporia,  Kans.  The 
first  Friday  after  the  opening  of  school 
was  designated  as  sightseeing  day,  and 
450  students  and  teachers  were  conduct- 
ed through  the  departments  of  the  li- 
brary. The  resources  and  uses  of  the 
library  were  explained  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Leaf,  reference  librarian. 
Miss  Buck,  professor  of  library  science, 
and  Mr  Kerr,  the  librarian.  Much  in- 
terest was  manifested,  as  the  students 
in  small  groups  each  hour  were  taken 
through  the  various  departments  and 
their  contents  and  use  explained  and 
suggested.  The  plan  was  so  popular 
that  it  will  be  repeated. 

A  large  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Chicago  public  library  has  been 
opened  for  a  circulating  music  library. 
The  enterprise  has  the  backing  of  the 
musical  people  of  Chicago,  and  through 
them  funds  are  available  for  buying  the 
music  and  extending  the  collection.  The 
classics  are  to  be  among  the  first  pur- 
chases. Modern  orchestral  scores  will 
not  be  bought  at  present.  Piano  music, 
songs,  oratorio  scores,  all  classic  sym- 
phonies and  overtures,  music  for  stringed 
quartets  and  other  forms  of  chamber 
music,  are  to  have  large  representation. 

During  the  past  year  Gilbert  M.  Sim- 
mons library  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  circu- 
lated 124,3(fe  v.,  an  increase  of  15,225 
over  the  previous  year.  From  October 
to  March  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  drawn  each  month  ranged  from 
LOOO  to  2,000. 

The  books  in  the  foreign  department 
circulated  5,482  times,  being  an  increase 
of  1,944  over  last  year. 

The  percentage  of  fiction  exclusive  of 


the  foreign  books  was  59% — the  same  as 
last  year. 

There  were  1,744  borrowers'  cards 
issued  during  the  year,  an  average  of  145 
per  month. 

The  library  is  to  establish  a  new 
branch. 

South 

Mrs.  M,  B.  Cobb,  state  librarian  of 
Georgia,  is  organizing  the  Legislative 
reference  department  authorized  last 
summer  by  the  Georgia  legislature. 

The  Engineering  society  of  New- 
Orleans  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Museum  commission  to  provide  it  with 
a  location  for  a  library  of  engineering 
works,  free  of  expense.  This  will  make 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  funds  of  the 
society,  and  the  library  will  be  accord- 
ingly enriched  by  purchase. 

Doris  M.  Hanson,  of  Ysleta,  Tex., 
Wis.,  '14,  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  the  West  End  branch  of  the  Public 
library,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  succeed 
Louise  Roberts,  who,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, will  attend  the  Carnegie  library 
school  at  Atlanta  the  coming  year, 

Annita  Eustis  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  High  school  library,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  to  succeed  Sarah  Bruce. 

Martha  Brown,  for  the  last  five  years 
in  charge  of  the  Periodical  department 
at  the  Central  building  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Carnegie  branch, 
to  succeed  Helen  Pfeiffer.  who  resigned 
to  become  librarian  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Chicago, 

W.  W.  Foote,  formerly  of  Oberlin 
College  library,  for  three  years  assistant- 
librarian  at  Agricultural  college.  Miss., 
has  been  electwl  librarian  of  Oklahoma 
A.  and  M.  college. 

Grace  Barnes,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  a 
graduate  of  Purdue  university  and  also 
Wisconsin  library  school,  succeeds  Mr 
Foote. 

The  annual  report  of  the  library  of 
William  Jewell  college.  Liberty,  Mo., 
records  13  special  gifts,  many  of  them 
from  one  to  two  hundred  volumes. 
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There  are  25,000  v.  on  ihe  shelves, 
and  of  these  6,777  circulated  outside  the 
library,  no  record  being  kept  of  the 
books  used  in  the  library,  where  most  of 
them  are  used. 

The  publication  of  a  carefully  written 
and  illustrated  catalog  of  the  Spurgeon 
collection  in  the  library  is  recommended. 
Ward  H.  Edwards,  A.  M.,  is  librarian. 
The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Vir- 
ginia state  library  is  a  very  thin  pam- 
phlet of  47  pages,  compared  with  the 
former  reports,  which  have  at  times  ex- 
ceeded 400  pages,  the  special  report  of 
the  Department  of  archives  and  history 
being  omitted. 

In  Virginia,  according  to  the  law, 
library  reports  are  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  who  has  a  right  to 
cut  out  what  does  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  a  part  of  the  report.  The  librarian 
had  prepared  a  list  of  Colonial  soldiers 
of  Virginia,  a  companion  list  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary soldiers  of  Virginia,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  reports.  The 
present  governor  ordered  the  omission 
of  the  Colonial  soldiers  on  the  ground 
that  the  report  should  contain  merely  an 
account  of  the  work  done,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  work  itself. 

This  decision  robbed  the  report  of 
the  Virginia  state  library  of  the  distinc- 
tion it  has  heretofore  enjoyed  of  con- 
taining in  addition  to  the  administrative 
details,  historical  matter  of  great  value. 
A  larger  number  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals were  added  than  in  any  preced- 
ing year.  Quarterly  bulletins  appeared 
regularly,  and  one  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  most  notable  event  was  the  de- 
posit by  the  auditor  of  public  accounts 
from  the  archives  of  his  department  of 
probably  650,000  manuscripts.  These 
have  been  arranged  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  investigator. 
Wert 
The  Administration  building  of  the 
University  of  Utah  was  dedicated  last 
month.  The  library  of  the  university 
occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, with  one  stack  room  on  the  third 


floor,  and   an   unpacking   room   on   the 
ground  floor. 

The  reading  room  extends  practically 
the  length  of  the  building.  190  x  42  feet, 
and  is  18  feet  high.  It  will  seat  400 
readers.  The  capacity  of  the  stacks  is 
100,000  V.  The  cataloging  room,  li- 
brarian's ofllices,  periodical  room,  etc., 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  space 

A  branch  of  the  Denver  public  li- 
brary in  one  of  its  suburbs  was  con- 
ducted in  a  town  hall  for  two  years. 
When  the  city  went  under  a  commis- 
sion form  of  government,  the  building 
was  assigned  to  the  Are  department 
and  the  library  was  closed-  The 
suburb  received  thereafter  only  weekly 
visits  from  the  library  book-truck. 

Public  agitation  has  kept  up,  since 
the  library  was  closed,  petitions  to  the 
mayor  to  assess  for  a  library  building, 
etc.,  and  other  efforts  have  been  made 
to  re-establish  the  library.  Finally  the 
Commissioner  of  safety  has  decided 
that  such  interest  should  be  met  and 
consequently  he  has  asked  that  the 
Denver  public  library  make  plans  for 
the  erection  of  new  quarters.  This 
building  will  consist  of  a  win|f  added 
to  the  former  building,  which  is  being 
used  for  a  Are  house,  and  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  Department  of  safety,  but 
will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Denver  public  library. 

It  is  unique  in  commission  govern- 
ment to  see  a  department  pay  tor  any 
activities  that  are  not  strictly  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

Pacific  Coast 

Carlton  B.  Joeckel  has  been  appointed 
hbrarian  of  the  Berkeley  public  library, 
to  succeed  D.  R.  Moore,  who  died  on 
May  27,  1914. 

Clara  B.  Dills,  Pratt,  '12,  librarian  of 
the  Kings  County  (California)  library, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Free 
library  of  Solano  County. 

Alexandrine  La  Tourette,  for  the  past 
year  assistant-librarian  of  the  University 
of  Nevada,  took  charge  of  the  Yesler 
branch  of  the  Seattle  public  library, 
October  1 
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Alice  M.  Turner  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  children's  work  in 
the  Public  library,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Miss  Turner  has  been  in  the  depart- 
ment as  an  assistant  for  several  years. 

The  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, has  installed  a  bronze  tablet  to  mark 
its  appreciation  of  the  generosity  of 
Charles  Franklin  Doe,  who  bequeathed 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to 
build  the  present  library  building  at  the 
university. 

The  work  of  the  Public  library  of 
Spokane,  Wash,,  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  having  doubled  in  the  last 
three  years,  that  the  expenses  have  in- 
creased far  beyond  the  appropriation  by 
the  city.  The  request  of  the  library 
board  to  the  city  authorities  for  an  in- 
crease of  $5,000 — the  present  appro- 
priation is  $40,000,  with  an  addition  of 
$2,400  desk  receipts — having  been  re- 
fused, the  plan  has  been  to  close  the 
main  library  in  the  morning  hours  and 
the  branch  buildings  on  three  evenings 
each  week.  Two  positions  were  discon- 
tinued altogether,  two  assistants  were 
given  leave  of  absence  until  next  sum- 
mer, and  five  other  assistants  were  re- 
duced to  half-time  appointment.  Need- 
less to  say,  no  salaries  were  advanced 
for  the  year. 

Two  high  schools  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
opened  libraries  under  the  joint  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Public  library  of  that  city.  Marion 
Lovis  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  Stadium  high  school  library,  and  M. 
Louise  Smith  hbrarian  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  high  school  library.  The  libraries 
will  be  used  as  circulating  branches  for 
the  community  and  reference  libraries 
for  the  high  school  students  and  teachers. 

Jessie  M.  Carson,  for  seven  years 
head  of  the  children's  department  of  the 
Tacoma  public  library,  has  resigned  her 
position  to  become  supervisor  of  chil- 
dren's work  in  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary. In  accepting  her  resignation,  the 
trustees  of  the  Tacoma  public  library 
sent  a  most  appreciative  letter  to  Miss 
Carson,  commending  her  for  the  high 
grade  of  the  seven  years  of  her  connec- 


tion with  the  Tacoma  public  library, 

Annabel  Porter,  formerly  head  of  the 
circulating  department,  succeeds  Miss 
Carson  as  head  of  the  juvenile  depart- 
ment. 

A  division  to  work  with  the  schools 
was  created  in  the  juvenile  department 
and  Emily  J.  Caskey,  formerly  first 
assistant  in  the  children's  department, 
was  made  head  of  this  new  division. 

The  position  of  children's  librarian 
was  given  to  Marian  K.  Wallace,  for- 
merly an  assistant  in  the  department. 

Four  members  of  the  staff  have  re- 
signed to  enter  universities  this  fall. 

The  report  of  the  Spokane  public  li- 
brary for  1913  notes  the  erection  of  two 
branch  buildings  and  the  planning  of  a 
third,  one  branch  to  cost  $35,000  and  the 
others  $17,500  each.  The  circulation  for 
1913  was  366,906  including  32,326  in  the 
classroom  libraries.  The  total  registra- 
tion was  28,436.  Receipts,  $44,514,  and 
expenditures.  $43,172.  From  the  Car- 
negie corporation  $35,000  of  a  gift  of 
$70,000  for  branch  buildings  was  re- 
ceived. 

A  report  required  by  the  State  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1914,  shows  a  cir- 
culation of  391.823,  including  42,110  in 
the  classroom  libraries ;  number  of 
books.  65.150.  The  library  receives  85 
newspapers,  428  different  periodicals 
and  329  duplicate  subscriptions. 

The  Southwest  Museum  has  moved 
into  its  beautiful  new  building  in  a 
most  advantageous  place,  in  Los  An- 
geles. The  Munk  library  of  Arizoniana 
is  open  now  to  the  public  as  a  free  ref- 
erence library.  A  bibliography  of  Ari- 
zoniana, a  complete  and  authoritative 
work,  being  the  record  of  the  literature 
collected  by  J.  A.  Munk.  M.  D.,  and 
given  by  him  to  the  museum,  has  just 
been  published.  The  Munk  library 
contains  over  7,000  v.,  pamphlets  and 
manuscripts  concerning  Arizona.  The 
collection  has  been  cataloged  by  Dr 
Hector  Alliot.  curator,  and  makes  a 
volume  of  430  pages,  with  illustrations 
and  portrait. 

Dr  Irwin  Shepard,  for  20  years  sec- 
retary of  the  National  educational  as- 
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sociation,  has  for  the  past  15  months 
been  connected  with  the  Panama- 
Pacific  exposition  as  National  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  of  conventions  and 
societies.  His  many  friends  through- 
out the  country  will  regret  to  know 
that  he  has  suffered  a  severe  heart  at- 
tack, which  has  compelled  him,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  exposition  authori- 
ties, to  retire  from  the  active  work  of 
the  Bureau.  Dr  Shepard  will  continue 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  Na- 
tional Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities,  as  his  wide  acquaintance 
will  make  his  services  a  great  help  in 
completing  arrangements. 
Canada 
Alexandra  McKechnie  (L.  S.  of  N.  Y. 
P.  L.),  jun.,  '14,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  circulation  department  in  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Calgaiy,  Alberta. 

George  H.  Locke,  chief  librarian  of 
Toronto  public  library,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Mr  Locke  is  a 
graduate  of  the  institution. 

The  R^na  public  library  made  an 
exhibit  at  the  Provincial  fair.  The  ex- 
hibit showed  every  phase  of  library  ad- 
ministration and  equipment,  systems  and 
samples.  A  plan  of  a  model  library 
building,  to  cost  about  $10,000,  suitable 
for  a  small  town,  and  the  specifications 
and  estimates  of  equipment  for  the  same, 
made  an  interesting  exhibit. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  during  the 
coming  year  to  secure  a  library  commis- 
sion for  Saskatchewan  and  to  further 
the  work  of  traveling  libraries  under- 
taken by  the  government. 
Foreign 
In  recognition  of  the  gift  of  three 
branch  libraries  to  the  city  of  Coven- 
try, England,  Mr  Carnegie  received 
last  summer  the  honorary  freedom  of 
that  city.  A  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a 
pictorial  description  of  the  library 
movement  in  the  city  from  1867  to 
1914,  was  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
which  was  made  a  gala  day.  Speeches 
by  the  Mayor  and  other  prominent  citi- 
zens and  by  Mr  Carnegie  graced  the 
event. 


The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Waterloo  and  Sea- 
forth,  England,  records  the  number  of 
volumes  as  11,939;  total  number  of  vol- 
umes issued  in  all  departments,  67,181,  a 
decrease  of  4,854;  number  of  borrowers, 
2,581 ;  approximate  number  of  visitors 
to  reading  room,  105,000.  At  a  series 
of  10  lectures,  the  aggregate  attendance 
reached  3,946.  The  library  has  one 
branch.  The  population  is  29,079.  Li- 
brary income,  787  pounds,  7  shillings; 
expenditures,  747  pounds,  12  shillings. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library' 
of  Norwich,  England,  in  addition  to  giv- 
ing the  usual  statistical  information, 
shows  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  work  of  re-organization, 
which  was  commenced  by  the  present 
librarian,  Geoi^e  A.  Stephen,  in  1911. 
About  three-quarters  of  the  stock  has 
now  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  aug- 
mented by  standard  books,  classified  and 
cataloged.  The  D.  C.  is  used.  The 
catalog  is  being  published  in  sections  bi 
monthly  in  the  library's  Readers'  Guide. 

An  exhibition  room  has  been  opened. 
A  successful  exhibit  was  held  of  the 
Photographic  surveys  of  Norfolk  and 
Norwich.  Nearly  2,000  photographs, 
illustrating  architecture,  antiquities,  art, 
industries,  natural  science,  passing 
events,  biography,  etc.,  were  displayed. 
The  photographs  were  exhibited  in 
frames  having  removable  backs  and 
were  grouped  in  panels.  To  increase 
the  educational  value  of  the  photographs, 
some  of  the  labels  gave  references  to  the 
books  in  the  collection  dealing  with  the 
subjects  of  the  photographs. 

A  file  of  the  Norfolk  Chronicle  from 
1761  to  1912  was  acquired,  the  library 
now  having  the  best  file  of  that  paper  in 
existence. 

The  new  library  building  for  Victoria 
Co.,  S,  A.,  at  Melbourne,  was  opened 
for  use  last  November.  The  transfer  of 
the  library  to  its  new  quarters  took  up 
six  weeks,  and  with  the  reclassification 
everything  is  now  in  good  order. 

The  new  building  is  octagonal  in  form, 
and  contains  a  basement,  ground  floor, 
first  floor  and  galleries.     It  is  built  of 
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brick,  ferro-concrete,  and  glass,  and  is 
fireproof.  The  site  is,  approximately, 
220  feet  square.  The  surrounding  gal- 
leries and  museums  shut  off  the  noise 
of  the  city,  whilst  ample  provision  is 
made  for  ventilation  and  light  by  court- 
yards on  four  sides  of  the  octagon.  The 
walls  of  the  building  are  double,  the 
space  between  them  forming  an  annulus 
14  feet  in  width.  Four  sides  of  the 
inner  wall  are  solid,  and  four  are  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  so  as  to  allow  light 
into  the  first  floor  and  basement.  The 
dome  of  the  great  reading  room,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  ferro-con- 
crete dome  in  the  world,  springs  from 
the  inner  wall  on  the  first  floor.  It  is 
114  feet  in  diameter  and  114  feet  in 
height,  and  its  floor  gives  ample  accom- 
modation for  more  than  300  readers. 
Room  can  also  be  provided  in  two  por- 
tions of  the  annulus  for  120  additional 
readers  if  required.  The  remainder  of 
the  annulus  on  the  first  floor  provides 
for  an  inquiry  room  and  oflices,  whilst 
the  galleries  are  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses. Every  book  shelf  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  no  artificial  light  being 
required  except  at  night.  On  the  four 
sides  of  the  octagon  not  required  for 
light,  provision  is  made  for  stack  rooms, 
and  the  total  accommodation  is  estimated 
to  provide  for  nearly  two  million 
volumes. 

The  magnificent  proportions  of  the 
great  reading  room  entitle  it  to  rank 
amongst  the  leading  libraries  of  the 
world.  It  is  capable  of  seating  ,120 
readers  at  a  time,  all  of  whom  are  under 
efficient  supervision  from  the  central 
point  of  the  room.  For  the  ordinary 
reader  a  space  of  3  feet  by  2  feet  is 
provided,  and  lai^er  table  space  is  avail- 
able where  necessary.  A  screen  about  2 
feet  high  runs  down  the  center  of  all 
large  tables  so  that  the  attention  of  a 
reader  is  not  distracted  by  any  one  seated 
opposite  to  him.  The  reading  room  con- 
tains over  30,000  volumes,  which  are 
absolutely  free  of  access  to  any  visitor, 
and  subject  guides,  containing  the  numer- 
ical reference  to  subjects,  are  scattered 
about  the  tables.  On  the  ground  floor. 
below   the   great   reading  room,   is   the 


newspaper  room,  with  provision  for 
about  150  readers,  so  that  in  all  500 
readers  at  a  time  are  easily  accommo- 
dated. A  largely  increased  attendance 
has  resulted  from  the  opening  of  the 
new  buildings. 

Native  Landscape  Society 
The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Native 
Landscape  of  Chicago  would  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  librarians  and  teachers  who 
would  be  interested  to  receive  their  pub- 
lications, and  to  interest  residents  in 
small  towns  and  in  rural  communities  in 
forming  Chapters  of  the  society  where 
there  is  a  chance  to  preserve  and  to  de- 
velop the  natural  landscape.  Mr  Jens 
Jensen  of  Chicago  is  president. 

The  Next  Step 
The  cinematographed  noret  following 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  dramatued  novel, 
seems  destined  to  enjoy  an  even  greater 
measure  of  popular  success.  Clement  K. 
Shorter  tells  of  a  certain  London  publishing 
house  that  last  year  did  a  more  profitable 
business  in  selling  moving-picture  rights 
in  some  of  its  works  of  fiction  than  in  its 
proper  field  of  publishing.  Meanwhile  the 
unauthorized  use  of  novel-titles  and  play- 
titles  on  the  part  of  unscrui>ulous  produc- 
ers of  moving  pictures  is  giving  annoyance 
to  authors  and  play-wrights,  and  a  test  case 
is  soon  to  be  carried  into  the  English 
courts.  If  an  adverse  decision  is  rendered, 
remedial  legislation  will  be  asked  for.  To 
a  reflective  on-looker  the  whole  matter  is 
interesting  as  a  development  in  the  literary- 
theatrical  world  that  could  not  have  been 
dreamt  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  drama- 
tized novel  and  the  novelized  dratna,  com- 
paratively recent  creations  that  are  still  in 
some  quarters  looked  upon  as  hybrids  with 
no  legitimate  claim  to  recognition  in  either 
the  dramatic  or  the  literary  world,  have 
nevertheless  secured  for  themselves  a  cer- 
tain standing,  and  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  future.  The  photo-play,  too,  is 
another  manifestation  that  has  already 
ceased  to  be  a  novelty  and  made  a  place  for 
Itself  that  is  not  without  promise  of  per- 
manence. But  the  cinema tographed  novel 
is  distinctly  of  the  new  century,  and  its  pos- 
sibilities are  not  yet  exhausted.  Shall  we 
ere  long  witness  the  appearance  of  its  com- 
plement, or  logical  successor,  the  "novelized 
cinema"?— Cafaa/  Comment  in   The  Dial. 

Katharine  G.  Grasty  bas  been  appoint- 
ed as  children's  librarian  at  the  Wash- 
ington Heights  branch  of  the  New  Yorit 
public  library. 
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An  American  Observer  in  Leipzig* 

DonMid  Hendiy,  Pratt  institute  fr««  tibnrr 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  looker-on  in  a  strange  city  is  natu- 
rally most  attracted  by  the  sights  which 
are  most  clearly  seen  through  the  kind  of 
spectacles  which  he  habitually  wears.  If 
he  be  an  intelligent  observer,  many  kinds 
of  things  will  catch  his  eye  and  interest 
him,  but  the  things  relating  to  his  own 
profession  or  occupation  will  make  the 
strongest  appeal ;  partly  because  he  best 
understands  them,  principally  because 
he  desires  to  compare  other  methods 
with  his  own,  and  either  confirm  his  be- 
lief in  his  way  of  doing  things — by  see- 
ing the  defects  in  other  systems — or  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  something  better 
than  he  has  ever  thought  of. 

When,  therefore,  I,  a  librarian,  speak 
as  a  looker-on  in  Leipzig,  you  will  natu- 
rally expect  to  hear  something  about 
books  and  libraries,  not  so  much  about 
the  libraries  of  Leipzig,  because,  with  a 
couple  of  exceptions  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later,  they  are  long-established  and 
famous  and  therefore  known  to  you  all. 

Leipzig  has  been  for  many  generations, 
and  is  today,  the  great  German  center 
for  book-publishing  and  the  distribution 
of  books.  There  are  hundreds  of  firms 
engaged  in  publishing  and  bookselling, 
and  publishers  in  other  places  have  Leip- 
zig agents.  In  fact,  a  very  large  part 
of  the  distribution  of  the  publications  of 
German  publishers  is  made  at  Leipzig. 

Another  indication  of  Leipzig's  impor- 
tance as  a  book  center  was  the  founding, 
two  years  ago,  of  the  great  Deutsche 
Biicherei.  This  is  to  be  a  colossal  library 
which  shall  contain  one  copy  of  every 


book  published  in  Germany  and  of  books 
in  the  Germairt  language  published  in 
other  countries. '  Its  aim  is  to  include  all 
publications  dating  from  1913  inclusive 
and  earlier  volumes  of  sets  of  books  in 
course  of  publication  in  1913,  as  well  as 
government  documents  of  all  German 
states,  and  privately  printed  books. 
Music  will  not  be  included.  Periodicals 
to  the  number  of  over  5,000  are  being 
regularly  received.  Daily  newspapers 
will  not  be  preserved.  Over  1^00  pub- 
lishers are  already  sending  in  their  pub- 
lications, which  are  being  stored  until  the 
building — which  is  now  well  advanced  in 
construction — is  ready.  The  building 
plans  look  ahead  for  a  century  and  allow 
for  additions  as  needed  until  a  total 
shelving  capacity  of  10,000,000  books  is 
reached.  The  City  of  Leipzig  gave  the 
land  for  this  library,  the  Government  of 
Saxony  pays  for  the  buildings,  and  the 
Borsenverem  der  Deulschen  Buchhandler 
will  have  the  management  of  it.  Both 
city  and  state  contribute  considerable 
yearly  grants  of  money  until  the  year 
1923.  A  model  of  the  building  was  on 
exhibition  in  the  Bugra. 

Another  new  undertaking  which  ap- 
pealed to  one  is  the  establishment  in 
Leipzig  of  a  system  of  what  we  call  pub- 
lic libraries,  known  there  as  Sliidtische 
Biicherkallen.  There  are  to  be  four  of 
these  libraries,  of  which  two  were  in  op- 
eration last  summer  and  the  other  two 
will  be  opened  next  year.  One  of  them 
formed  a  part  of  the  International  exhi- 
bition and  was  in  operation,  lending 
books  to  persons  employed  in  the  expo- 
sition. It  was  complete  in  every  respect, 
staff,  furniture,  books,  and  reading- 
room,  and  will  be  transferred  to  its  per- 
manent   location    when    the    exhibition 
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closes.  The  director  of  the  system,  Wal- 
ter Hofmann,  is  well  known  in  the  Ger- 
man library  world,  having  been  director 
of  the  Public  library  system  of  Dresden- 
Plauen  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  German  library  journals. 

A  few  peculiarities  of  their  system 
may  be  worth  relating.  The  shelves  are 
closed  to  the  public,  who  select  their  titles 
from  printed  catalogs,  which  are  in  book 
form.  These  catalogs  are  for  sale  at  a 
nominal  price — a  few  cents;  they  are 
pocket-size  booklets,  each  containing  a 
separate  class.  The  book-cards  (which 
are  about  4x6  in.  in  size)  are  not  kept 
in  the  books,  but  in  trays  behind  the 
chai^ing-desk.  The  borrower  writes  sev- 
eral titles,  with  their  numbers,  on  a 
printed  form,  and  the  desk  attendant  con- 
sults the  book-cards,  which  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  indicator.  If  the  card  is 
not  in  the  tray,  in  its  proper  place,  it 
means  that  the  book  is  not  on  the 
shelves;  if  it  be  there,  however,  a  bell 
calls  a  page  who  gets  the  book ;  the  book- 
card  is  stamped  and  filed  in  another  tray, 
just  as  in  the  Newark  system.  When  the 
book  is  returned,  the  card  is  put  back  in 
the  indicator  tray.  In  this  way  the  desk 
attendant  never  leaves  her  place  and  all 
the  getting  of  books  is  performed  by 
cheap  labor.  The  plan  seems  to  work 
very  well  in  small  libraries.  I  saw  the 
same  system  in  use  in  Rotterdam.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Director  Hofmann's  own 
plan. 

The  cost  of  running  these  four  libra- 
ries is  reckoned  at  less  than  $20,000  a 
year.  They  will  train  their  own  assist- 
ants. 

Borrowers  are  not  permitted  to  allow 
any  one  else  to  read  their  books,  not 
even  members  of  the  same  family  living 
in  the  same  house.  Only  four  books  a 
month  may  be  taken  out  free ;  all  beyond 
that  must  be  paid  for.  For  every  circu- 
lating book  there  is  kept  on  file  a  sheet, 
ruled  off  into  100  squares,  representing 
the  first  100  pages.  Every  morning,  the 
first  100  pages  of  all  the  books  returned 
the  previous  day  are  examined  for  spots 
or  mutilations,  and  these  are  indicated, 
according  to  the  page,  on  the  correspond- 


ing part  of  the  numbered  square  on  the 
sheet.  In  this  way  they  can  identify 
habitually  careless  readers  and  warn 
them  or  deprive  them  of  their  cards. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  these  li- 
braries, Leipzig  depended  on  private  ef- 
forts to  supply  the  people  with  reading 
matter.  I  looked  into  the  workings  of 
two  of  those  undertakings.  One  of  them 
provided  free  reading-rooms,  supported 
by  subscriptions.  The  quarters  were 
very  poor,  badly  ventilated  and  lighted, 
but  with  quite  a  large  number  of  visit- 
ors. There  were  several  of  these  rooms 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  I  believe 
that  these  rooms  will  be  continued,  for 
the  present.  They  were  better  than  noth- 
ing, but  left  much  to  be  desired. 

The  other  system  is  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive, vigorous  growth,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  little  affected  by  the  new  libra- 
ries. This  system,  known  as  the  Leip- 
ziger  ArbeilerbildungsinstUut,  owes 
much  of  its  success  to  the  unselfish,  en- 
ergetic direction  of  Herr  Gustav  Hennig, 
proprietor  of  the  library  journal  Der 
Bibliothekar.  I  was  told  that  it  had  60 
branches  in  Leipzig  and  its  suburbs.  Its 
patrons  are  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  and  the  literature  which  is  accept- 
able to  persons  cherishing  the  ideals  of 
that  party  is  largely  represented.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  the  books  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  libraries  controlled  by  the 
city.  General  literature,  the  classics, 
technical  books,  books  for  young  readers 
and  children,  are  also  well  represented. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  libraries 
are  doing  useful  service.  Their  circula- 
tion is  very  large.  They  are  only  open 
evenings,  I  believe,  and  those  who  act  as 
librarians  and  assistants  give  their  serv- 
ices voluntarily.  Twenty-six  of  these  li- 
brarians in  a  body  visited  the  A.  L.  A. 
exhibit  in  the  exposition,  on  Sunday, 
July  26,  with  Herr  Hennig,  who  had  ar- 
ranged for  the  visit  a  few  days  before. 
They  had  a  good  exhibit  of  their  own  in 
the  Bugra,  showing  a  model  library, 
charging  systems,  statistics,  etc. 

My  appointment  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Ex- 
hibit committee  to  take  chaise  for  the 
months  of  June  and  July  of  their  Amer- 
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ican  Libraries'  exhibit  in  the  Interna- 
tional exposition  of  the  book  industries 
and  graphic  arts,  and  my  designation 
by  the  president  of  the  A.  L,  A.  as  dele- 
gate of  the  association  at  the  conference 
of  the  Verein  Deulscher  Bihliothekare, 
which  was  to  hold  its  meetings  the  first 
week  in  June,  placed  me  in  the  position 
of  a  highly  favored  looker-on  in  Leipzig, 
in  that  it  brought  me  into  direct  contact 
with  interesting  people  and  with  the 
great  exposition  itself. 

1  had  timed  my  arrival  in  Leipzig  sev- 
eral days  ahead  of  June  1,  in  order  to 
familiarize  myself  with  conditions  before 
taking  charge  of  the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit. 
On  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  pre- 
sented my  credentials  to  Geheimrat 
Eoysen,  librarian  of  the  University  li- 
brary, who  was  also  the  organizer  of  the 
Library  section  in  the  exposition.  Dr. 
Boysen  was  very  cordial  and  showed  me 
some  of  the  interesting  parts  of  the  pala- 
tial building  which  houses  the  library. 
When  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out 
in  1870,  Boysen,  then  a  youth  of  17 
years,  left  school  and  volunteered  to  fight 
for  his  Fatherland.  He  now  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  our  most  peaceful  pro- 
fession, and  was  elected  president  of  the 
German  association  for  this  coming  year. 

I  found  the  installation  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
exhibit  practically  completed  when  I  ar- 
rived. Dr  Koch,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  library,  and  Mr  Ernest 
Kletsch,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  had 
already  been  a  month  on  the  ground.  My 
interesting  experiences  as  a  looker-on  in 
the  exposition  began  immediately.  Mr 
Kletsch  had  very  thoughtfully  procured 
for  me  an  invitation  to  witness  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment building,  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted. I  found  a  large  gathering  pres- 
ent when  I  reached  the  building,  many 
of  the  men  being  in  gold-laced  uniforms. 
indicating  their  official  positions;  am- 
bassadors, consuls,  chamberlains,  etc.  At 
the  right,  an  altar  had  been  erected ;  after 
a  while,  priests,  acolytes,  and  a  choir  ap- 
peared, and  a  Greek  mass  was  cele- 
brated.   When  this  was  over,  the  Impe- 


rial Russian  Commissioner,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing hall,  read  an  address,  stating,  among 
other  things,  that  in  Russia  books  are 
printed  in  70  languages.  Then  we  had 
refreshments,  with  musical  accompani- 
ment, after  which  we  were  free  to  in- 
spect the  exhibits,  which  were  to  me 
astonishingly  interesting.  The  Russian 
Government  had  sent  from  its  libraries 
and  museums  priceless  specimens  of  very 
early  Russian  printed  books,  dating  from 
1564,  and  the  exhibition  of  modem 
books,  illustrations,  periodicals  and  news- 
papers took  me  completely  by  surprise. 
I  did  not  imagine  that  so  much  publish- 
ing was  being  done  in  Russia.  I  shall 
always  regret  not  having  been  able  to 
procure  a  copy  of  their  catalog,  which 
was  not  yet  ready  when  I  last  asked  for 
it  on  August  1.  It  would  be  an  in- 
structive document.  I  have  in  my  mind 
a  room  full  of  illustrations,  many  in 
color,  by  Russian  artists,  which  gave  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  compare  their 
work.  One  of  their  most  famous  illus- 
trators, Bilibin,  is  represented  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  illustrations  in  Post  Wheeler's 
translation   of   Russian   Wonder-stories. 

Of  course,  to  the  on-looker  in  Leipzig, 
this  summer,  the  thing  above  all  others  to 
see  was  the  Wei tausstel lung  fur  Buch- 
gewerbe  und  Graphik,  called  for  short 
the  Bugra.  This  word  Bugra  is  com- 
posed of  the  beginning  letters  of  the 
words  Buck  and  Graphik.  It  made  a 
catchy,  short  designation,  and  was  used 
in  addressing  correspondence,  telegrams, 
or  whatever  was  intended  to  reach  the 
exposition.  All  the  employes  had  Bugra 
on  their  caps. 

The  scope  of  the  exposition  was  broad 
and  comprehensive.  According  to  the 
prospectus  issued  by  the  organizers  of 
the  exposition  its  purpose  was"to  show 
the  height  to  which  the  German  book  in- 
dustry has  attained,  and  it  was  to  be  in- 
ternational, to  serve  as  a  document  of 
the  intellectual  culture  of  all  nations  and 
times."  The  exposition  was  also  "to 
give  a  clear  picture  of  the  international 
culture  which  is  based  on  the  art  of  writ- 
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ing  and  printing  and  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  art  of  writing  and  printing 
in  carrying  and  spreading  abroad  the 
intellectual  treasures  of  mankind ;  to 
show,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  writing  and 
printing  not  only  preserves  and  distrib- 
utes these  treasures  to  all  the  world,  but 
that  it  is  inseparably  connected  with 
science,  art,  and  literature,  with  the  civ- 
ilization of  all  nations,  with  the  culture 
of  all  mankind." 

That  was  the  object  of  the  organizers 
of  this  great  industrial  exposition.  The 
execution  of  the  details  was  entrusted  to 
scholars  and  experts.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  600  learned  men  collaborated 
in  selecting  and  arranging  the  wonderful 
exhibits  shown  in  the  Hall  of  Culture 
alone,  which  provides  a  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  recording  of  thought 
by  means  of  graphical  characters,  begin- 
ning with  the  infancy  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  showing  the  first  crude  tra- 
ceries on  stone,  skms,  wood,  metal,  and 
clay — then  the  development  of  alpha- 
betic signs,  from  the  very  beginning  until 
the  symmetrical  characters  which  we  use 
were  perfected.  All  ages  and  nations  are 
represented. 

Museums  and  libraries  lent  liberally  of 
their  treasures.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  the  India  Office  in  London 
were  among  the  contributors.  One  could 
follow  in  regular  sequence  from  room  to 
room  all  these  developments.  Models 
were  also  prepared :  a  monk's  cell,  show- 
ing a  monk  engaged  in  manuscript  writ- 
ing; the  hbrary  of  a  scholar,  reminding 
one  of  some  illustration  in  Faust.  Of 
course,  early  printing  was  much  in  evi- 
dence, also  all  methods  of  engraving, 
many  early  specimens  of  lithography  as 
well  as  examples  of  progress  in  that  art, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  present  time.  One 
had  a  complete  record  of  the  beginning 
and  development  of  writing,  printing,  en- 
graving, and  photography.  It  would  be 
difficult  ever  to  duplicate  that  one  feature 
of  the  exposition  again. 

Aside  from  the  central  Hall  of  Cul- 
ture, the  houses  of  the  different  nations 
all  contained  more  or  less  historical  mat- 
ter relating  to  printing  and  book  making 
in  their  respective  countries.     This  was 


notably  the  case  with  Austria,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  Russia. 

Having  arrived  at  the  exposition,  let 
us  look  around  a  little.  We  see  nearly  a 
hundred  acres,  pretty  well  covered  with 
buildings  of  varied  architecture,  with 
broad  streets  and  pretty  parterres  and 
borders  of  flowers.  The  same  grounds 
were  used  last  year  for  a  building  expo- 
sition, and  several  of  the  buildings  are 
the  same  as  were  used  then. 

Entering  at  the  most  used  gate,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  Street  of  the  Nations, 
so  called  because  the  buildings  erected  by 
foreign  nations  to  house  their  exhibits 
are  grouped  on  this  street.  Half  way 
down  its  length  it  is  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  another  broad  street,  the  Street 
of  the  18th  of  October.  About  a  half 
mile  away,  dominating  the  whole  scene, 
is  the  gigantic  Battle  Monument,  dedi- 
cated last  year,  on  the  hundredth  anni- 
very  of  the  three  days'  Battle  of  Leipzig. 

The  United  States  was  the  only  impor- 
tant country  which  took  no  part  in  the 
exposition — Russia,  England,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  had 
their  own  buildings.  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden  were  grouped  in  a  long  building, 
the  International  palace.  Portugal  was 
accommodated  in  part  of  another  build- 
ing. 

The  architecture  of  those  foreign 
buildings  was  typical  of  the  countries 
which  they  represented.  The  English 
building,  in  concrete,  to  resemble  stone, 
was  of  the  Tudor  period,  very  dignified 
and  creditable,  with  a  hedge  around  it 
and  a  lawn  at  one  side.  The  English 
Government  granted  $65,000  for  its  ex- 
position installation.  France  had  a  ren- 
aissance building;  Italy's  building  was 
distinctly  Italian,  with  frescoes. 

These  national  houses  contained  inter- 
esting and  valuable  historical  and  mod- 
em exhibits  illustrating  the  development 
and  present  condition  of  the  book  indus- 
try and  graphic  arts  in  their  respective 
countries.  England  showed  early  print- 
ing and  engraving  and  the  publications 
of  leading  publishers  of  today.  Shake- 
speare folios  were  exhibited  in  reproduc- 
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tions.  The  Oxford  University  press 
seemed  to  be  the  largest  single  exhibitor. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  a  floor  book- 
case in  this  building,  and  Van  Nost rand's 
books  were  exhibited  by  Constable, 
their  English  representative.  English 
libraries  were  not  represented.  Of  the 
exhibits  of  foreign  nations,  that  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary was  among  the  most  inter- 
esting. It  contained  a  great  many  early 
printed  books,  well  exhibited  in  glass 
cases.  There  was  also  a  room  devoted 
to  libraries,  with  photographs  of  library 
buildings,  specimens  of  catalogs,  and  sta- 
tistics. France's  exhibit  suffered  by  com- 
parison with  other  nations.  Her  build- 
ing was  beautiful.  A  feature  of  this 
house  was  a  lecture-hall,  where  eminent 
men  lectured  on  French  literature. 
France  had  no  library  exhibit.  Italy  ex- 
celled in  historical  matter,  and  her  ex- 
hibit was  well  displayed.  Japan's  house 
was  very  small,  the  only  attraction  being 
a  wood-engraver  making  blocks,  from 
which  prints  were  made  and  sold. 

The  Hall  of  Culture  closes  the  end  of 
the  Street  of  Nations.  Near  this  are  the 
Machinery  halls,  where  are  all  sorts  of 
machines  used  in  the  book  industry.  In 
this  neighborhood,  opposite  the  Italian 
and  French  houses,  stands  the  large 
building  of  the  German  Book  industry, 
by  far  the  largest  on  the  grounds,  cov- 
ering 200,000  feet.  Here  were  housed 
the  German  publishers,  many  of  their 
roooms  being  decorated  and  furnished  at 
great  expense.  They  were  grouped  ac- 
cording to  publishing  centers — Berlin, 
Stuttgart,  Leipzig,  Munich.  Here  also 
were  the  music  publishers,  and  all  the  in- 
dustries engaged  in  the  production  of 
books  and  engravings — the  typefounders, 
ink-makers,  bookbinders,  photographers, 
etc.  In  this  building  was  the  exhibit  of 
Bibliophilie.  A  small  American  flag  called 
attention  to  glass  cases  containing  the 
publications  of  the  Grolier  club,  the  Cax- 
ton  club,  and  some  other  special  publica- 
tions. There  were  also  first  and  rare  edi- 
tions of  other  American  publications. 
Next  to  this  was  the  room  containing  the 
German  Kaiser's  exhibit  from  his  pal- 
aces— bookcases  held  books  from  the 
libraries  of  King  Frederick  William  IV, 


of  Queen  Louisa,  her  bookcase  filled  with 
her  books.  The  writings  of  Frederick 
the  Great  were  also  there,  also  some  of 
his  musical  compositions  in  manuscript. 
Interesting  were  the  books  which  Fred- 
erick carried  with  him  in  his  campaigns. 

This  house  also  contained  the  library 
section  of  the  Exposition.  Geheimrat 
Boysen  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
organization  of  this  section,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  many  librarians. 
German  university  libraries  were 
strongly  represented;  some  city  li- 
braries were  also  in  evidence.  Ham- 
but^  showed  its  indicator  and  charg- 
ing-desk,  also  a  practical  chair  with 
holder  for  an  overcoat  and  shelf  for  a 
hat.  Several  models  of  libraries  were 
shown.  The  Berlin  Royal  library  ex- 
hibited a  large  model  showing  one-half 
of  the  large  reading-room.  Also  its 
printed  catalog  cards,  much  resembling 
the  Library  of  Congress  cards,  only 
giving  less  bibliographical  data.  These 
cards  were  filed  m  about  60  drawers 
of  an  oak  case  resembling  the  Library 
Bureau  cases  used  by  us.  In  addition,  it 
showed  written  catalogs  in  books  and 
much  other  matter.  Leipzig  University 
library  exhibited  a  charging-desk,  with 
book  reserving  and  lending  arrange- 
ments. 

There  was  a  large  model  of  the 
Royal  library  in  Florence.  A  very 
striking,  successful  exhibit  was  a  series 
of  five  dioramas  showing  the  appear- 
ance of  library  interiors  during  a  period 
of  3,000  years.  The  first  represented 
an  imaginary  library  of  King  Assur- 
banipal,  with  clay  tablets.  It  must 
have  required  quite  an  exercise  of  the 
imagination  to  design  a  library  of  that 
period.  The  second  represented  the 
library  at  Ephesus,  with  papyrus  rolls; 
the  third  showed  a  monastery  library 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  books 
chained  to  the  reading-desks ;  the 
fourth  represented  the  Court  library 
in  Vienna.  As  an  example  of  the 
most  modern  arrangement,  the  new 
Royal  library  at  Berlin  is  shown. 
These  dioramas  were  well  executed. 
The  Berlin  Royal  library,  the  Leip- 
zig  University   library,   and   Sir   Fred- 
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eric  Kenyon  of  the  British  Museum 
library,  were  consuUing  specialists  to 
the  architect  who  designed  the  in- 
teriors. Finnland  exhibited  statistical 
matter,  and  distributed  a  pamphlet  of 
information.  The  public  library  sys- 
tem in  Finnland  seems  to  be  well 
developed. 

Here  also  was  the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit, 
occupying  more  s[>ace  than  any  four 
of  the  other  libraries.  The  A.  L.  A. 
section  extended  clear  across  the  build- 
ing, a  distance  of  about  80  feet.  As 
you  know,  it  was  got  together  through 
the  efforts  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  Dr  Hill,  of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary, chairman.  Miss  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern.  In  the 
face  of  many  difficulties,  they  were 
able — thanks  to  the  willingness  of  the 
librarians  of  the  country  to  contribute 
funds  and  to  give  of  their  services,  to 
arrange  and  send  to  Leipzig  a  most 
creditable  exhibit,  which  has  done 
more  to  acquaint  the  library  world  of 
Europe  with  the  extent  of  library 
work  in  America,  and  with  the  methods 
employed  here,  than  a  shipload  of 
books  and  periodicals  could  have  done. 
Fortunately,  the  German  library  con- 
ference was  held  in  Leipzig  this  year, 
so  the  leading  librarians  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  a  number  from  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  had  opportunity  to 
look  into  the  American  way  of  carry- 
ing on  its  library  work.  The  com- 
mittee sent  a  useful  printed  guide  to 
the  exhibit,  in  English  and  German, 
with  a  bibliography  on  American  li- 
braries, in  German,  French,  and  Italian 
sources.  It  arrived  after  the  confer- 
ence was  over,  but  copies  were  mailed 
to  all  the  members. 

Many  exterior  and  interior  views  of 
library  buildings,  plans,  and  elevations 
of  new  buildings  in  course  of  erection, 
were  shown ;  blanks  and  forms  of  every 
kind  were  there  in  great  abundance. 
A  square  section,  about  20x24  feet, 
was  used  to  display  a  children's  room, 
with  low  and  medium  height  tables 
and  chairs,  a  sample  children's  library 
of  books,  and  many  photographs, 
showing  all  phases  of  work  with  chil- 


dren. This  children's  room  was  a  very 
popular  feature  of  the  exhibit.  School 
libraries,  and  the  work  of  libraries 
with  schools  were  also  well  exhibited. 

The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  sys- 
tems were  exceptionally  well  repre- 
sented. The  side  walls  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
section  were  divided  into  alcoves,  by 
means  of  the  Dana  screens.  The  New 
York  public  library  and  the  Brooklyn 
public  library  each  had  an  alcove  for 
their  large  pictures  of  central  build- 
ings, architects'  plans  and  branch  li- 
braries. In  addition,  both  systems 
were  represented  by  pictures  and 
statistics  in  the  folding  frames. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest 
concerning  library  schools.  Miss 
Plummer's  circular  in  German  was  in 
great  demand.  The  Pratt  Institute 
graphical  charts  and  other  visualizing 
means  of  imparting  information,  were 
popular,  and  were  particularly  referred 
to  in  Geheimrat  Boysen's  paper  on 
"Libraries  in  the  Bugra"  in  the 
Borsenblall  fur  den  Deutschen  Buch- 
handel,  July  4.  1914.  The  children's 
room  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most 
visited  features  in  the  section.  The 
33  photographs  of  work  with  children 
were  more  looked  at  than  any  one 
feature. 

I  mention  these  instances  as  being 
of  local  interest.  The  whole  exhibit 
was  on  a  high  level  of  excellence.  As 
much  could  be  said  for  other  cities. 

The  State  Commission  exhibit  was 
rich  in  detail,  both  in  pictures  and 
charts.  It  was  most  interesting.  Sev- 
eral of  the  University  libraries  were 
well  represented.  Harvard  sent  plans 
of  its  new  buildings;  Princeton  sent 
photographs,  forms,  book-plates,  speci- 
mens of  bindings  and  of  cataloging; 
Michigan  had  several  mounts  full  of 
forms  and  other  printed  matter;  and 
Columbia,  Brown,  Williams,  and  oth- 
ers, had  pictures  of  their  library  build- 
ings. Of  women's  colleges,  Vassar 
and  Mount  Holyoke  sent  photographs, 
printed  matter  and  forms. 

Special  library  exhibits  were  well 
arranged  and  had  an  alcove  to  them- 
selves.      Statistics    were     shown     by 
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means  of  skillfully  constructed  graphi- 
cal charts.  These  charts  were  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me  in  showing 
people  through  and  explaining  the  ex- 
hibit. 

There  were  many  visitors  from  many 

lands   who   inspected   the   exhibit.      I 

believe  I  have  cards  of  visitors  from 

'         every    important    European    country. 

I         with  the  exception  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  attendance  fell  ofl  the  last 
week  in  July,  owing  to  the  political  dis- 
turbance. 

It  would  indeed  be  an  unobservant 
looker-on  in  Leipzig  who  could  fail 
to  see  Das  Haus  der  Frau,  which 
contained  a  much  varied  exhibit  of 
woman's  work  in  book-making  and 
graphic  arts.  Woman  was  represented 
as  writer,  printer  (there  were  books 
printed  by  women  dating  back  to  the 
16th  century),  book-binder,  librarian, 
illustrator,  porcelain  decorator,  em- 
broiderer, composer  of  music,  and  per- 
haps in  other  capacities.  The  ex- 
hibits were  well  displayed,  and  many 
of  the  articles  were  for  sale.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  whole  exposition. 

There  was  a  cozy  luncheon  terrace  at 
the  Woman's  house,  with  a  view  of  the 
old  paper  mill  just  opposite.  This 
was  an  old  paper  mill  with  wooden 
works,  which  had  been  in  operation 
for  over  200  years,  and  was  brought 
here  and  set  up  and  operated,  making 
hand-made  paper  by  the  old  process. 
The  whole  interior  was  fitted  up  in 
the  style  of  the  period  of  the  mill. 
They  made  parchment,  cast  type, 
printed  from  the  hand-cast  type,  on 
the  hand-made  paper,  by  means  of  a 
hand  press — and  sold  the  product  for 
souvenirs.  The  workmen  were  all 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  period. 
Adjoining  this  paper  mill  was  another 
up-to-the-minute  paper  mill  producing 
long  rolls  of  paper,  which  were  put  on 
a  very  modern,  big  printing  press  a 
few  yards  away  and  turned  into  news- 
papers or  books.  All  these  processes 
were  in  plain  view  and  attracted 
crowds  of  visitors. 

The  house  called  "Child  and  school" 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 


paper.  Neither  does  the  "Esperanto" 
house,  nor  the  "Wandervogel  chalet. 
These  Wandervogel — Birds  of  Pas- 
sage— resemble  our  Boy  Scouts  in 
their  aims. 

Of  course,  there  was  an  amusement 
annex,  with  a  students'  quarter, scenic 
railways,  and  the  usual  offerings  to  a 
holiday  crowd.  These  were  most 
visited  in  the  evenings,  after  the  ex- 
position closed,  at  seven  o'clock. 

In  striking  contrast  were  many  of 
the  scenes  which  passed  before  my  eyes 
as  looker-on  in  Leipzig,  I  recall  the 
day  before  I  took  charge  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  exhibit.  It  was  Whitsunday, 
"Pfingsten,  das  liebliche  Fest,"  as 
Goethe  called  it.  I  was  travelling 
from  Munich  to  Leipzig  by  train. 
Pfingsten  is  in  Germany  one  of  the 
greatest  church  festivals,  almost  as 
much  as  Christmas.  All  along  the  way 
the  people  were  out  in  their  Sunday 
best;  happy,  gay.  When  the  train, 
rolled  into  the  big,  new  Leipzig  sta- 
tion, other  trains  were  discharging 
their  tired,  happy  loads  of  excursion- 
ists, who  came  streaming  out,  their 
eyes  glowing  with  pleasure.  On  the 
night  before  I  left  Leipzig,  I  went 
again  to  that  same  station,  to  make  in- 
quiry about  trains  for  Rotterdam. 
The  building  and  all  the  open 
space  around  it  was  now  crowded, 
packed,  with  a  very  different  ap- 
pearing throng.  These  were  the 
men  going  away  to  the  war,  and 
their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, and  sweethearts  were  there  to 
see  them  off.  How  different  were 
these  faces!  How  those  eyes  were 
blazing  with  the  fire  of  patriotism.  I 
saw  no  tears  shed.  One  saw  de- 
termination, enthusiasm,  patriotism  on 
these  thousands  of  faces  of  men  and 
women. 

At  the  moment  when  the  King  of 
Saxony  declared  the  exposition  open, 
1200  carrier  pigeons  were  released,  and 
flew  with  the  news  in  every  direction, 
each  to  his  own  homing  station. 

Would  to  God  that  they  had  been 
doves  of  peace ! 
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A  Library  in  Chains 
Julie  Caroline  O'Hara,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

When  about  200  years  ago  William 
Brewster,  Esquire,  M.  D.,  bequeathed 
his  precious  legacy  of  320  volumes 
to  the  parish  of  The  Church  of  All 
Saints  in  High  Street  of  Hereford, 
in  Herefordshire,  England,  he  saw 
fit — or  the  authorities  saw  fit — to 
chain  each  individual  book  in  order  to 
protect  them  against  theft.  So  ines- 
timably valuable  was  a  library  in  those 
days  that  a  church  was  deemed  a  fit- 
ting abode  for  it  and  the  sexton  today 
will  proudly  display  the  collection  to 
you  in  the  vestry  with  other  objects 
of  a  sacred  character. 

This  "chained  library"  at  Hereford 
is  the  second  one  in  importance  in  Eng- 
land, the  first  being  at  Oxford.  To  the 
traveler  interested  in  old  editions  of 
books  and  libraries  it  is  well  worth  go- 
ing out  of  his  way  to  stop  in  the  cathe- 
dral town  of  Hereford  on  the  River 
Wye,  to  examine  this  feature  alone 
(even  though  it  is  not  "starred  by  Bae- 
deker") because  it  indicates  so  well  the 
vital  change  which  has  come  about  in 
a  sociological  way  between  the  present 
day  and  1715  when  the  library  was  be- 
queathed. Then,  the  library  was  a  rare 
luxury  and  the  books  were  accessible 
to  only  the  favored  few,  while  today 
they  are  placed  upon  the  open  table 
where  all  alike  may  feast  to  his  full. 
So  far  from  chaining  our  libraries  now- 
adays, all  shackles  are  burst  and  our 
books  are  given  locomotion  and  sent 
from  town  to  town  in  the  noble  scheme 
of  the  "traveling  library."  I  like  to 
fancy  the  consternation  of  the  dear 
Doctor  had  any  one  suggested  to  him 
to  have  his  beloved  volumes  crated  and 
sent  all  over  England  I  I  think  he 
would  have  swooned  at  the  very 
thought  of  it.  As  it  is,  his  320  volumes 
lie  fettered  and  useless,  disseminating 
no  enlightenment  to  mankind  and  only 
serving  as  a  finger-post  to  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  road  as  we  advance 
towards  the  future,  and  leave  behind 
us  that  selfish  conservatism  which  ma- 
roons a  public  good  for  the  enjoyment 
of  only  a  very  few. 


Of  course,  Dr  Brewster  did  not 
think  that  he  was  performing  a  re- 
strictive act  by  chaining  his  library. 
He  was  really  looked  upon  as  a  public 
benefactor.  It  is  merely  the  antipodal 
view  we  take  in  this  century  of  open- 
ing up  as  far  as  we  can  to  the  majority, 
the  blessings  of  life.  Consider  how 
Prometheus  got  himself  into  trouble 
and  in  chains — to  say  nothing  of  the 
ravenous  vulture  dining  upon  his  vitals 
— for  meddling  with  the  bon-fire  of  the 
Immortals  which  was  supposed  to  be 
exclusively  the  heating  apparatus  of 
the  gods  themselves.  Our  point  of 
view  is  radically  changing  now  as  to 
just  what  belongs  to  vjhom.  The  gods 
felt  that  they  had  justly  pre-empted 
the  fires  of  heaven,  while  that  inno- 
vator Prometheus  entertained  the  mod- 
ern idea  that  mankind  was  equally  en- 
titled to  the  celestial  conflagration  as 
the  godly  contingent  and  therefore 
stole  it  for  man.  In  these  days  most 
likely, — if  they  were  not  bribed — a  jury 
would  give  the  verdict  to  that  public- 
spirited  fire-stealer  Prometheus.  They 
would  regard  fire  (on  earth)  not  as  pri- 
vate property  but  as  one  of  the  "public 
utilities."  We  also  entertain  the  doc- 
trine at  the  present  time  that  books 
are  one  of  the  greatest  of  public  benefits 
and  should  be  shared  by  all  alike,  gods 
or  laymen. 

Although  we  feel  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  keepers  of  libraries  who 
guarded  them  in  chains,  nevertheless 
we  yield  to  the  fascination  of  examin- 
ing with  intense  interest  the  "chained 
library"  at  Hereford.  Its  uniqueness 
takes  one  by  surprise — the  method  of 
chaining  books  is  so  extraordinary  in 
this  epoch  when  we  are  permitted  to 
take  out  of  our  libraries  more  than  one 
book  on  a  card — and  here  in  Cincinnati 
they  even  furnish  wrapping-paper  and 
cord  with  which  to  incase  the  books 
which  one  carries  away  to  his  home. 
The  extent  of  this  Hereford  library  is, 
of  course,  not  very  great.  It  merely 
consists  of  two  book-cases  with  three 
shelves  each.  The  chains  are  riveted 
to  each  book  on  the  cover  at  the  front 
side  where  the  leaves  open.  The  chains 
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are  made  of  links  of  hammered  iron. 
There  is  in  the  center  of  each  chain  a 
swivel  or  piece  of  iron  which  fits  in  a 
hole  at  the  end  of  a  link  which  can 
freely  revolve  and  thus  when  the  books 
are  handled  the  chain  is  prevented  from 
twisting.  The  chain  of  each  book  is 
attached  to  a  rod  at  the  base  of  its 
shelf.  At  the  end  of  each  shelf  there 
is  an  iron  lock  which  controls  the  rod 
to  which  the  chains  are  fastened — and 
all  the  three  shelves  lock  with  the  one 
lock.  It  is  also  arranged  that  the  books 
may  be  placed  upon  a  desk  or  sort  of 
table  in  front  of  the  shelves  when  a 
reader  wishes  to  refer  to  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  inconven- 
ient method  of  consulting  an  authority 
and  in  addition  one  must  stand  up 
when  he  cons  the  manacled  tomes  as 
he  rests  them  on  the  table.  While  we 
cannot  question  their  appreciation  of 
books,  in  those  by- gone  days — as  a 
matter  of  personal  preference  I  would 
choose  to  have  my  reference  books 
emancipated  from  their  chains. 

This  Brewster  library,  considering 
the  period  in  which  it  was  collected,  is 
rich  in  its  garnered  store  of  learning — 
some  dating  back  as  far  as  1429.  Then, 
as  now,  the  physician  was  a  man  who 
commanded  the  deepest  respect  for  his 
learning  and  broad-mindedness.  Judg- 
ing Doctor  Brewster  by  the  books 
which  he  selected  for  his  friends — he 
was  an  enlightened  scholar  of  pro- 
found depth  to  which  was  added  a  deli- 
cate taste  for  the  more  graceful  form 
of  letters — a  combination  than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  charming.  Be- 
ing a  physician,  naturally  there  are 
many  old  medical  works  which  testify 
to  his  practice  of  reading  up  on  his 
cases — in  those  days  before  appendi- 
citis was  discovered,  and  microbes  had 
not  been  introduced  into  polite  society. 
The  library  contains  that  most  inter- 
esting book,  "Religio  Medici,"  pub- 
lished in  1678 — by  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
referred  to  in  volume  two  of  the 
"Diary"  of  Samuel  Pepys,  as  a  man 
"esteemed  and  generally  cried  up  for 
wit." 


There  are  also  in  this  inestimably 
valuable  collection  Bibles  written  in 
different  languages  and  some  of  the 
works  of  John  Milton.  Besides  these, 
chained  to  its  shelf,  there  is  to  be  found 
a  I6I4  edition  of  that  work  with  which 
its  author  beguiled  himself  writing  dur- 
ing his  long  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Its  courtly  writer 
was  as  much  at  home  in  acts  of  chiv- 
alry— for  it  was  he  who  threw  down 
his  embroidered  cloak  in  the  mud  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  step  upon — as  he 
was  with  the  historical  annals  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  refer  to  that 
polished  courtier  and  scholar — Sir 
Walter  Raleigh — and  his  work,  "The 
History  of  the  World"  was  one  of  Doc- 
tor Brewster's  favorites  I  feel  sure. 

An  imprisoned  library  is  a  novelty  in 
these  days  when  every  inducement  is 
thrown  out  to  encourage  the  circula- 
tion of  good  books — when  a  library 
building  is  even  given  away  free  with 
each  site  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
library.  While  Doctor  Brewster  gave 
books  to  the  community — -Dr  Andrew 
Carnegie  gives  buildings — and  they 
both  are  benefactors  to  mankind.  The 
latter  says: — "Free  public  libraries  are 
the  cradles  of  triumphant  democracy." 
Nothing  could  be  truer.  Now,  there 
are  almost  two  thousand  Carnegie  li- 
braries distributed  among  the  English- 
speaking  countries  of  the  globe.  Noth- 
ing gives  more  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  progress  of  the  times  than  that  the 
chains  on  books  are  unforged  by  the 
forceps  of  enlightenment.  The  day  has 
come  when  we  have  free  circulating 
libraries  for  the  blind— that  noblest  of 
all  works — the  unshackling  the  chains 
of  selfish  prerogative.  The  "chained 
library"  is  a  thing  of  the  past — a  dead 
issue,  just  as  before  long  we  shall  see 
all  other  incarcerated  privileges  lib- 
erated for  the  benefit  of  all. 


The  Century  Magazine  announces 
that  in  its  new  volume  it  will  interpret 
to  its  readers  what  lies  back  of  the  bare 
facts  of  bulletin  and  dispatch  in  the 
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Some  Problems  of  a  High  School 

Librarian* 

Janet    H,    Nniui,    High-school    librarian, 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
I  faced  when  I  took  up  this  work  four 
years  ago  and  some  which  go  with 
me  yet. 

Remember,  however,  I  pray,  that 
your  problems  may  not  be  mine,  nor 
mine  yours,  and  that  attendant  circum- 
stances must  be  considered. 

Not  long  ago  a  librarian,  not  a  west- 
erner, wrote  me,  "There  is  no  reason  to 
justify  the  existence  of  a  high  school 
library  and  the  results  do  not  warrant 
the  expenditure." 

Reason  for  it?  Yes.  In  our  modern 
scheme  of  education,  as  well  question 
the  necessity  of  a  college  library  or  a 
scientific  laboratory.  This  is  not  yes- 
terday. The  world  has  moved  and  the 
educational  work,  including  not  only 
schools  but  libraries  of  all  kinds,  has 
moved  with  it.  It  is  no  longer  the  day 
of  one  book  or  one  methooT  Work  is 
diversified  and  broadened  and  there 
must  be  the  power  house  and  the  work- 
shop for  carrying  out  the  plans  of  those 
in  command.  The  Hbrary  is  both  in 
one. 

The  business  world  and  college  alike 
demand  of  the  high  school  graduates 
the  ability  to  read  understahdingly,  to 
think,  to  compare,  to  weigh  carefully 
and  arrive  at  conclusions  swiftly  and 
accurately.  The  country  demands  that 
they  possess  the  foundations  of  a  pa- 
triotism which  reaches  farther  than 
city,  state  or  nation.  In  short,  that 
they  begin  to  prepare  for  world  citi- 
zenship. 

To  accomplish  even  a  part  of  this, 
the  young  students  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  know.  They  must  be  taught 
to  help  themselves,  to  use  their  time 
wisely.  Their  spare  hours  must  not 
become  wholly  idle  hours.  Means  must 
be  provided  for  properly  rounding  out 
the  outlines  of  class-room  work.  The 
thoughtful    student    questions.     Why 


not  give  him  every  opportunity  to  find 
his  answer  with  the  least  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  energy?  The  library 
is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  work 
of  the  class  room.  It  supplements  and 
increases  its  efficiency.  Properly  man- 
aged, it  becomes  the  engine  room  and 
laboratory  of  both  the  student  body 
and  the  faculty. 

If  we  are  to  have  independent  in- 
vestigators, why  not  furnish  them  the 
opportunity  to  begin  the  work  in  their 
own  simple  way  while  young  and  un- 
der the  proper  direction.  Economy 
demands  it.  To  do  this,  books  as  well 
as  apparatus  are  necessary;  and,  like 
the  apparatus,  these  books  must  be  at 
hand  before  the  whetted  curiosity  is 
dulled.  With  a  library  a  mile  distant, 
the  "convenient  season"  for  all  but  the 
most  determined  workers  never  comes. 
It  is  the  careless,  the  forgetful,  which 
must  be  considered. 

Just  as  the  high  school  holds  the 
strategic  place  in  the  formal  education 
of  the  young,  so,  I  believe,  the  high 
school  hbrary  holds  the  strategic  place 
in  that  best  of  all  education,  self  devel- 
opment. It  stands  at  the  dividing  of 
the  ways,  urging  and  beckoning  the 
boys  and  girls  to  richer  boyhood  and 
girlhood,  resulting  in  completer  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  results  which 
warrant  the  generous  expenditure  of 
any  funds. 

The  instructors  in  the  schools  also 
demand  a  permanent  collection  of 
books,  varied  enough  to  meet  in  a 
measure  their  wants  as  well  as  those  of 
the  students.  They  also  insist  that  the 
collection  of  books  in  question  shall  be 
large  enough,  with  sufficient  duplicates 
to  be  worth  while.  That  it  be  adapted 
not  only  to  the  technical  work  but  to 
the  general  culture  of  all  concerned. 

These  instructors  are  compelled  to 
be  people  of  broad  education  and  gen- 
eral culture,  trained  for  their  special 
work.  They  are  not  training  special- 
ists, but  are,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
specialists,  else  they  cannot  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  work  demanded 
of  them.  As  such,  they  may  rightfully 
ask   that   the    institution   with    which 
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they  are  connected  shall  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  doing  inspirational 
work.  They  know  what  they  want  and 
they  want  that  quickly.  True  econ- 
omy demands  this  and  common  sense 
always  waits  upon  true  economy. 

Whether  this  library  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  public  library  or  a 
branch  of  it  local  conditions  must  de- 
termine in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  My  own  experience,  how- 
ever, in  all  library  work  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve in  independence.  The  public  li- 
brary must  always  provide  first  for  the 
wants  of  the  general  public.  Those 
administering  it,  in  both  large  and 
dmall  cities,  are  naturally  prone  to 
question  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  special  lines  of  work  in 
the  schools.  Certain  books  are  not  on 
the  shelves  of  the  general  library,  why 
should  they  be  on  those  of  a  school 
branch  and  why  should  they  be  dupli- 
cated to  any  great  extent?  This  is  but 
natural,  especially  if  the  funds  of  a  pub- 
lic library  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  city 

Again  there  is  much  in  the  feeling 
of  ownership.  The  library  becomes  a 
part  of  the  institution.  Its  perma- 
nency is  assured.  Interest  is  quick- 
ened. Personal  pride  is  aroused,  an 
element  not  to  be  lightly  ignored  in 
the  development  of  character,  that 
which  all  true  education  seeks  to  foster. 

In  the  administration  there  would 
also  seem  to  be  less  friction  if  those  in 
charge  are  responsible,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  but  one  governing 
board. 

In  my  own  work  in  Spokane,  if  you 
will  pardon  the  personal  allusion,  there 
is  a  happy  solution  of  the  case  in  hand, 
as  doubtless  in  that  of  others  present. 
Each  high  school  has  its  own  library 
maintained  and  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  In  addition,  each 
library  may,  upon  application,  become 
in  a  certain  way  a  branch  of  the  public 
library:  i.  e.  it  may  receive  from  the 
latter  a  collection  of  books  to  be  re- 
tained for  the  entire  school  year  and 
others  upon  special  subjects  at  any 
time  for  limited  periods.    These  are. 


of  course,  subject  to  recall  at  any  time, 
but  the  public  library  exercises  no  fur- 
ther control.  The  school  librarian  se- 
lects the  books,  is  responsible  for  the 
care  of  them  and  makes  the  usual  re- 
ports. There  is  no  friction  and  in  so 
far  as  the  resources  of  the  library  will 
permit,  our  requests  are  always 
granted.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  at  any  time  to 
return  favors. 

Often  business  men,  industrial  work- 
ers and  club  women  find  on  our  shelves 
just  the  book  needed  and  it  is  gladly 
loaned,  either  directly  or  through  the 
public  library. 

In  building  up  our  library,  we  pur- 
chase generously,  for  all  departments, 
the  best  books,  giving  the  preference 
to  the  well  edited  and  illustrated  edi- 
tion. We  spend  our  funds  for  the  solid 
things  and  draw  upon  the  public  li- 
brary at  present  for  fiction  and  popular 
travel. 

Another  question  not  settled  every- 
where is  the  status  of  the  librarian. 
She  should  have  the  same  standing  as 
the  heads  of  other  departments  with 
equivalent  salary.  In  making  this  pos- 
itive statement,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  she  has  the  broad  education  and 
general  culture  required  of  them,  coup- 
led with  special  training  in  her  profes- 
sion ;  that  she  knows  in  a  general  way 
the  literature  of  science  as  well  as  that 
of  history ;  that  she  is  an  inspirational 
adviser  for  all  departments  and  a  sym- 
pathetic worker  with  all  who  patronize 
the  library.  Then  and  then  only  may 
she  expect  to  come  into  her  own  and 
ask  for  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
faculty  in  maintaining  a  library  in 
keeping  with  the  high  ideals  which  she 
sets  before  them. 

After  these  points,  come  the  vexing 
ones  of  the  selection  of  periodicals  and 
books.  Here,  whether  the  library  be 
independent  or  a  branch,  the  librarian 
should  hold  the  balance  of  power.  She 
only  knows  the  general  demands  which 
will  he  made  upon  the  resources  and 
she  has  informed  herself  thoroughly 
in  regard  to  the  needs  of  each  depart- 
ment.   While  she  recognizes  these  im- 
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partially,  she  must  also  provide  for  the 
general  collection  which  rounds  out 
the  whole. 

In  selecting  periodicals,  why  not  be 
as  generous  as  possible?  Include  one 
good  daily,  an  English  newspaper,  sci- 
entific magazines  of  various  kinds  use- 
ful to  students  of  high  school  age, 
geographic  and  travel  magazines,  those 
for  manual  and  fine  arts,  for  domestic 
science  and  the  foreign  languages.  Also 
a  few  of  the  best  general  ones  for  their 
cultural  value,  excluding  absolutely 
those  which  publish  one  or  two  good 
articles  for  the  sake  of  selling  several 
spurious  ones.  I  also  add  a  few  first 
class  college  papers  from  Maine  to 
California.  These,  by  the  way,  may 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

Choosing  the  books  is  not  easy,  for 
the  eyes  of  specialists  are  upon  you, 
guarding  with  jealous  eye  their  indi- 
vidual interests.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised even  if  there  be  a  large  public 
library  upon  which  to  draw.  There 
must  be  a  careful  balancing  else  some 
one  will  claim  the  lion's  share.  Every 
department  must  be  kept  up  to  date 
and  at  the  same  time  the  library  must 
be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  books 
which  will  become  "dead  lumber"  soon, 
a  difhcult  proposition  in  science,  par- 
ticularly. 

There  must  also  be  recreation  read- 
ing for  students  and  teachers  and  this 
must  not  be  disregarded.  Ofttimes  it 
may  be  a  struggle,  but  a  struggle  worth 
making,  to  prevent  the  library  from 
degenerating  into  what  seems  a  mere 
collection  of  supplementary  books. 
The  happy  medium  is  to  be  sought  in 
which  the  books  will  be  supplementary 
and  also  furnish  abundant  material  for 
general  reading.  Here,  again,  I  make 
the  plea  for  a  broad  and  human  choice, 
full  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  a  healthy 
natural  life.  The  half  hours  of  leisure 
which  the  boys  and  girls  learn  to  prize 
highly  in  the  library  may  make  or  mar 
much  in  their  lives.  If  you  can  enjoy 
with  them  what  they  enjoy,  if  you  can 
laugh  with  them,  you  have  gone  a  long 
ways  in  solving  many  a  vexing  minor 


problem  which  changes  wtih  the 
changing  day. 

In  the  organization  of  the  library,  I 
beheve  in  the  utmost  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness. Splitting  of  hairs  or  reckon- 
ing the  dimensions  of  a  needle's  point 
find  no  place  where  girls  and  boys  have 
so  much  to  master  when  entering  upon 
their  high  school  work.  Why  confuse 
them  unnecessarily? 

In  the  classification,  if  822  is  the 
number  assigned  to  the  writers  of  Eng- 
lish drama,  why  set  Shakespeare  apart 
with  822.3  and  further  subdivisions  for 
individual  and  collected  plays,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  biography  and  criticism 
of  the  same  author? 

In  the  general  European  and  U.  S. 
history  a  division  into  periods  seems 
necessary;  but  is  it  so  with  the  indi- 
vidual European  countries  unless  the 
library  has  more  than  10,000  titles? 
And  why  separate  so  widely  poUtical 
history  from  the  constitutional  and  in- 
dustrial and  also  from  the  social  life 
of  the  people?  Especially  so  when  the 
young  student  is  taught  that  political 
events  are  so  closely  linked  with  these 
other  problems.  I  refer  here  particu- 
larly to  such  books  as  Trail's  "Social 
England" ;  Warner's  "Landmarks  in 
English  history"  and  Earle's  books  on 
Colonial  life. 

With  all  deference  to  Mr  Dewey,  to 
whom  so  many  of  us  owe  in  a  marked 
degree  what  professional  success  has 
come  to  us,  I  would  make  changes  in 
the  classification  for  a  high  school  ref- 
erence library  where  needed  for  more 
effective  work,  not  hastily  nor  fool- 
ishly, of  course.  That  gentleman  would 
be  the  first  to  smile  indulgently  to  see 
a  pet  theory  smashed  to  atoms  for  the 
good  of  the  patrons. 

In  cataloging,  the  same  simpHcity 
is  necessary,  especially  in  making  ana- 
lytics. The  L.  C.  cards  are  time 
savers  for  the  librarian  but  I  some- 
times question  if  they  are  not  the  oppo- 
site for  the  students. 

In  filing  cards  in  literature,  I  object 
to  filing  the  works  of  the  author  after 
those  dealing  with  his  biography  and 
criticism,  as  is  sometimes  done.    Over 
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and  over  again  where  this  has  been  the 
case,  students  have  said,  "Why  teach 
us  that  it  is  better  to  read  a  half  dozen 
plays  of  Shakespeare  than  a  dozen 
books  about  them  and  then  give  the 
latter  the  first  place  in  the  catalog?" 
A  minor  matter  to  be  sure,  but  worthy 
I  some  attention  if  even  a  few  are  so 

I  impressed.    If  a  simple  system  is  mas- 

I  tered   in   the   secondary   school,   there 

need  be  no  fear  about  students  appre- 
ciating later  the  necessity  for  more 
complicated  systems  in  the  large  li- 
braries. In  the  end,  doubtless  they 
will  forget  facts,  systems,  too ;  but 
once  having  learned  to  help  them- 
selves, to  know  sources,  they  will  un- 
derstand, appreciate  and  apply  Hux- 
ley's meaning  when  he  says  "Better 
once  to  have  known  a  thing  than  never 
to  have  known  it  at  all," 

In  the  administration  of  the  library 
as  a  whole  get  rid  of  as  much  red  tape 
as  possible.  With  only  one  person  in 
the  majority  of  high  school  libraries  to 
do  everything,  the  administration  must 
be  simplified  if  the  librarian  is  to  come 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  patrons. 
We  want  to  do  so  many  things  I  In 
the  end,  if  we  do  not  want  to  be 
swamped,  the  problem  becomes  "What 
are  the  essentials?  What  must  be  em- 
phasized?" There  is  the  necessity  of 
making  the  library  resemble  a  class- 
room as  little  as  possible,  of  creating 
\  an  atmosphere  where  there  is  freedom 

from  restraint  without  license,  an  at- 
mosphere where  childish  cares  will  slip 
away  and  young  life  find  pleasure. 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  a  dis- 
cipline different  from  that  to  be  found 
in  any  well  regulated  library,  a  dis- 
i  cipline  that  makes  for  thoughtfulness 

of  "the  other  fellow"  always.  "Mind 
your  own  business"  and  "Keep  busy" 
should  be  rules  enough.  Idlers  have 
no  place  in  my  library  but  that  should 
not  cause  me  to  forget  that  the  drone 
may  be  changed  into  the  busy  worker. 
'  It  may  not  be  easy  to  teach  students 

not  to  be  idle,  to  move  quietly,  to  re- 
place books,  and  to  let  their  neighbors 
enjoy  themselves  in  peace,  but  I  fail 


to  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  numer- 
ous rules. 

In  the  end,  each  of  us  has  his  or  her 
own  high  ideals  in  the  work.  Are  they 
attained?  Perhaps  not,  but,  in  a 
humble  way,  it  may  be  with  us  as  with 
the  German  philosopher  when  some 
one  said  to  him,  "If  God  should  hold 
out  to  you  truth  in  his  right  hand  and 
the  search  after  truth  in  his  left,  which 
would  you  choose?"  "I  should  say," 
replied  Lessing,  "give  me  the  left 
hand;  for  absolute  truth  is  for  thee 
alone,  my  Lord." 


Basement   Floor   Covering 
Editor  Public  Libraries; 

May  we  ask  you  to  warn  libraries 
against  laying  the  popular  cork  lino- 
leum (or  battleship  linoleum)  on 
cement  floors  in  basement  rooms?  We 
did  this  two  years  ago,  the  cement  be- 
ing waterproofed  as  usual.  Since  then 
we  have  had  the  linoleum  up  three 
times  to  dry,  and  have  spent  much 
money  on  attempted  damp  proofing. 
The  floor  is  dry  except  when  this  im- 
pervious covering  is  over  it.  We  have 
found  the  same  condition  in  other 
places,  since  discovering  our  own 
trouble. 

The  linoleum  is  so  delightful  a  floor 
covering  when  laid  on  a  wood  floor 
that  one  expects  great  things  of  it  in 
a  basement.  But  from  many  days  of 
annoyance  and  much  useless  expendi- 
ture we  would  urge  others  to  stay 
away  from  the  pit  into  which  we  fell. 

S.  M.  Jacobus, 
Public  library,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Revision  of  A,  L.  A.  Constitution 
Chicago,  Nov.  6,  1914. 
Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

The  suggestion  that  the  A.  L,  A. 
meet  in  two  divisions,  each  meeting  in 
alternate  years,  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  the  further  suggestion,  that 
the  line  of  division  be  one  of  rank, 
misses  the  mark.  The  line  of  division 
should  be  one  of  interest.  The  confer- 
ences have  of  late  years  been  too 
crowded ;  there  have  been  too  many 
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people  in  attendance — and  too  many 
that  have  seemingly  other  interests  at 
heart  than  professional.  And  the  pro- 
grams have  been  too  crowded.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  arrange  the  pro- 
grams so  as  to  draw  the  desired  line 
of  division  between  different  kinds  of 
interests. 

The  chief  librarians  who  suggested 
that  the  line  of  division  be  one  of  rank 
forgot  that  there  is  a  large  and  quite 
important  class  between  the  heads  of 
libraries  and  the  rank  and  file  of  as- 
sistants, namely,  assistant  librarians 
and  department  heads,  who  have  just 
as  much  in  common  with  the  heads  of 
librarians  as  with  assistants,  if  not 
more. 

It  would  seem  sufficient  if  the  regu- 
lar A.  L.  A.  conferences  be  held  every 
other  year,  the  alternating  years  given 
up  to  district  meetings.  The  country 
might  well  be  divided  in  six  or  more 
districts.  At  such  district  meetings  the 
problems  of  the  rank  and  file  and  of 
the  smaller  libraries,  technical  and 
popular  questions,  could  claim  the  major 
part  of  the  program. 

The  biennial  conferences  of  the 
whole  association  should  be  devoted  to 
larger  problems  of  administration  and 
to  scientific  and  bibliographical  ques- 
tions, subjects,  in  a  word,  that  are  of 
supreme  interest  to  the  men  and 
women  with  a  wider  outlook — wheth- 
er they  for  the  time  being  be  heads  of 
libraries  or  of  departments,  or  younger 
members  of  the  profession  with  an  eye 
ahead  of  them.  The  programs  need 
not  then  be  so  crowded,  and  there 
would  be  room  for  discussion  and  for 
personal  intercourse,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important  feature  of 
the  conference. 

Routine  reports  should  be  printed  in 
the  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  ahead  of  the 
meetings,  not  read  aloud  at  a  swelter- 
ing multitude. 

There  should  be  fewer  general  ses- 
sions and  the  affiliated  societies — at 
least  some  of  them — might  meet  with 
one  or  the  other  district  meeting,  thus 
giving  these  occasionally  a  national 
scope 


The  state  meetings  might  also  be 
made  biennial,  to  be  held  either  with 
the  district  meetings  or  the  same  years 
as  the  conferences  of  the  general  asso- 
ciation. 

As  to  democratization  of  the  A. 
L.  A.: 

Let  the  number  of  members  of  the 
council  be  smaller,  let  one-half  of  those 
to  be  elected  at  each  conference  be 
nominated  (not  elected)  by  the"  coim- 
cil,  one-half  from  the  floor. 

The  president  might  also  be  nomi- 
nated from  the  floor  and  elected  by 
the  association — or  else  he  might  well 
be  elected  by  the  council — he  is  now, 
de  facto. 

Aksel  G.  S,  Josephson. 
*    *    «    « 

I  should  like  to  submit  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  affiliation  of  the  state 
associations  with  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  I 
will  base  my  argument  on  the  Illinois 
Library  Association. 

At  present  the  custom  seems  to  be 
for  the  majority  of  librarians  and  as- 
sistants in  the  larger  libraries  and  a 
good  many  smaller  libraries  to  join 
the  A.  L.  A.  at  $2,  and  for  this  they  re- 
ceive the  bulletin  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings in  return. 

The  librarians  in  the  smaller  libra- 
ries tend  to  join  the  state  association 
and  pay  $1  with  practically  no  return 
in  the  form  of  printed  matter. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
the  state  association  join  both,  thus 
paying  $3  a  year  for  the  joint  member- 
ship, leaving  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  state  association  not 
in  touch  with  the  national  body,  and  in 
addition  to  all  these  there  is  a  good 
per  cent  of  all  the  librarians  in  the 
state  not  joining  either  the  state  or  the 
national  association. 

The  proposition  I  was  speaking  of  is 
to  allow  all  librarians  to  join  both  the 
state  and  the  national  association  by 
the  payment  of  the  annual  fee  of  $2. 
of  which  the  A.  L.  A.  shall  have  $1.50 
and  the  state  association  $.50. 

Out  of  110  members  of  the  I.  L.  A. 
at  $1,  the  state  association  receives 
$110,   which   comprises   its   entire   in- 
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come,  but  has  been  found  ample  for 
present  needs. 

By  the  last  handbook  the  A.  L.  A. 
has  260  members  from  Illinois,  which 
brings  to  its  coffers  $520.  If  $.50  per 
member  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
state  association,  the  state  association 
would  receive  $130,  which  would  be 
ample  for  its  current  needs  and  a  trifle 
more  than  it  is  now  receiving  from  in- 
terested members.  The  A.  L.  A.  would 
receive  $390  as  its  share  of  the  260 
memberships. 

By  running  over  the  list  of  members 
of  the  I.  L.  A.  we  find  that  50  per  cent, 
or  55  members,  are  not  members  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  By  the  proposed  affiliation 
these  would  be  paying  $1.50  to  the 
A.  L.  A.,  a  total  of  $82.50,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  as- 
sume that  32  more  librarians  in  the 
state  would  join  with  the  extra  in- 
ducement of  joining  both  associations 
with  the  one  fee  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  go  therewith,  which 
would  bring  in  $48  additional,  a  total 
to  the  A.  L.  A.  of  $520.50,  the  same 
amount  as  the  260  members  now  bring 
in. 

The  only  point  for  discussion  in  this 
argument  is  the  32  members  which 
have  not  joined  either  association,  but 
as  I  say,  I  believe  that  these  can  read- 
ily be  found  if  properly  approached, 
and  I  therefore  commend  this  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  committee  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution as  the  most  practical  method 
of  affiliation. 

Such  an  arrangement  has  been 
worked  out  by  medical  associations, 
by  fraternity  alumni  associations,  the 
Drama  League,  and  other  national  or- 
ganizations with  state  and  local  bodies, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  library  associations  to  join 
forces  in  a  similar  manner. 

I  might  add  that  if  the  initial  mem- 
bership in  the  A.  L.  A.  is  kept  at  $3 
with  $2  for  the  annual  fee  thereafter, 
the  A.  L.  A.  would  receive  the  extra 
dollar  and  thus  make  up  the  48  dollar 
gap  all  the  quicker,    p    ^    ^    ^^^^^ 

University  of  Illinois, 
October  28,  1914. 


Christmas  Giving* 
It  is  possible  that  the  leagues  being 
formed  by  well  meaning  ladies  in  cer- 
tain Eastern  cities  to  do  away  with 
the  time  honored  and  blessed  custom 
of  Christmas  giving  will,  while  fail- 
ing of  its  object,  nevertheless  result  in 
good.  Without  question,  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  has  been  abused ;  but  as 
long  as  friendship  remains,  and  as  long 
as  the  White-robed  Season  brings  us 
into  closer  communion  with  one  an- 
other, the  privilege  to  give  and  make 
another  happy  will  remain  one  of  the 
most  treasured  of  man's  prerogatives.  - 
Cold  indeed  must  be  the  heart  that  no 
longer  wishes,  at  least  once  a  year,  to 
give  pleasure  to  another;  bleaker  than 
December  skies  the  nature  that  at 
Christmas  has  no  impulses  to  give 
happiness  to  as  many  as  possible. 

And,  after  all,  how  easy  it  is  to  do 
that!  Perhaps  we  have  erred  in 
thinking  that  only  the  expensive  is  ac- 
ceptable, and  that  the  warmth  of  our 
feeling  will  be  judged  by  the  cost  of 
the  gift.  Perhaps  we  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  to  make  expensive  pres- 
ents is  to  place  the  recipient  under  too 
great  an  obligation.  Had  we  remained 
content  to  give  the  exquisite  rather 
than  the  costly,  to  suggest  our  good 
will  and  affection  rather  than  the 
length  of  our  purses,  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  for  the  ladies  above 
mentioned  to  start  leagues  to  which 
no  man  or  woman  of  heart  and  soul 
and  general  impulses  will  ever  care  to 
belong! 

Unhappy  he  who  has  no  memories 
of  early  Christmases — of  one  room 
wherein  the  lighted  Christmas  tree 
was  the  magnet  that  drew  together  old 
and  young,  of  parcels  and  bundles  and 
packages  piled  about  its  base,  and  old 
and  young  equally  expectant  of  the 
moment  when  ribbons  might  be  un- 
tied and  the  mystery  of  gift  and  giver 
revealed !  Was  it  ten  years  ago,  or  was 
it  fifty?  It  might  have  been  but  one; 
for  the  memory  of  such  a  blessed  spec- 
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tacle  is  etched  upon  one's  memory  in 
indelible  lines  and  remains  with  us  to 
the  end.  Such  joyous  hours  are  the 
heritage  of  the  race.  The  reader  of 
this  article  undoubtedly  remembers 
with  what  pleasure  he  opened  his  par- 
ticular parcel,  even  as  a  child;  and  to 
think  that  he  is  now  going  to  deny 
that  same  pleasure  unto  others  is  to 
know  but  little  of  men  and  women  and 
less  of  the  delightful  influence  of  the 
season.  Leagues  for  the  abolishing  of 
Christmas  gifts  may  come  and  league" 
for  the  abolishing  of  Christmas  gifts 
may  go,  but  Christmas  will  run  on 
forever. 

Expressing  the  thoughts  of  many 
people,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  oM 
custom  of  book-giving  will  yearly 
grow  in  favor.  The  appropriateness 
of  such  gifts  is  apparent  to  all ;  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  and  good,  com-: 
bined  with  our  own  warm  greetings 
and  wishes — these  surely  are  mora 
beautiful  and  more  appropriate  at  th*s 
particular  season  than  the  glitterirg 
gem  or  the  gift  as  meaningless  as  it  is 
useless.  A  book  is  something  to  be 
treasured  and  kept,  something  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed  again  and  again;  its 
presence  in  the  library  is  that  of  a 
quiet  and  constant  friend  to  whom  we 
can  turn  for  sympathy  when  the  day's 
work  is  done.  The  great  writer  is  he 
who  gives  expression  to  the  thoughts 
in  the  greatest  number  of  hearts;  read- 
ing his  words  we  nod  our  heads  and 
feel  that  he  is  saying  the  very  things 
that  we  know  to  be  true.  In  our  own 
way  each  of  us  is  poet,  novelist,  essay- 
ist; the  books  upon  our  shelves  rep- 
resent ourselves  at  our  best.  They  are 
mute  reminders  of  what  we  must  ever 
strive  to  be;  and  when  upon  their  fly 
leaves  they  contain  loving  wishes  of 
friends  they  are  veritable  angels  of 
good  in  our  hours  of  unhappiness  and 
doubt  and  trouble. 

As  the  years  go  by  the  books  you 
give  and  the  books  you  receive  will 
speak  as  can  no  other  gifts  of  happy 
Christmases  and  friendships.  Being 
exquisite,  and  within  the  reach  of  all. 


they  can  bind  the  lowliest  to  the  great- 
est; they  are  the  ideal  messengers  of 
peace  and  good  will  to  man ;  and  when 
the  day  comes  that  we  must  leave  our 
little  libraries  to  read  the  ultimate 
secrets  upon  the  pages  of  the  great 
Book  of  Life  itself,  they  will  be  treas- 
ured heirlooms  to  those  we  leave  be- 
hind, reminding  them  not  only  of 
Christmases  of  auld  iang  syne,  but  also 
of  the  friendships  and  the  loves  that 
made  sweet  the  lives  of  those 
passed  on. 

H.    SOUTHERLAND. 


Canadian  Spirit 
The  town  of  Collingwood  has  had 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  couple 
of  active  young  men  who  believe  in  the 
education  that  a  library  can  afford  the 
citizens  of  a  community.  They  are 
responsible  for  a  Carnegie  building  well 
planned  and  well  administered.  In  the 
basement  they  have  the  Huron  insti- 
tute which  is  a  Historical  collection 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
District.  From  this  has  developed  a 
splendid  Historical  society  the  first 
publications  of  which  are  interesting 
and  valuable.  Again,  this  progressive 
board  stirred  up  by  one  of  these  men, 
Mr  David  Williams,  the  editor  of  the 
Collingzvood  Bulletin  and  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Historical  society, 
engaged  an  artist  to  reproduce  in  mural 
painting  scenes  of  the  early  days  when 
Champlain,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  the 
pioneers  of  later  days  left  their  im- 
press on  the  life  of  that  part  of  Can- 
ada. And  now  we  have  received  a  cir- 
cular saying  that  the  board  has  de- 
cided to  extend  the  privileges  of  the 
library  free,  to  the  people  of  the  town- 
ships contiguous  to  Collingwood  and 
these  people  are  invited  to  use  mar- 
ket day  to  take  home  to  their  farms 
literature  for  recreation  and  for  in- 
struction. In  the  words  of  the  cir- 
cular, "Go  direct  to  the  librarian  for  a 
reader's  card,  then  proceed  to  help 
yourself." — Toronto  Librarian. 
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Gcnnan  Library  Spirit 

Kateckismus  <Ur  Biicherei  is  the  title 
of  a  handsome  brochure  of  46  pages 
issued  on  large  paper  under  the  imprint 
of  Ernst  Wiegandt,  Leipzig.  Its  au- 
thor, Dr  Paul  Ladewig,  became  better 
known  to  a  limited  circle  of  American 
librarians  a  few  years  ago  through  his 
exhaustive,  thorough,  yet  remarkably 
readable  PoHtik  der  Biicherei  (Leip- 
zig, Wiegandt,  1912).  A  work  of  sim- 
ilar quality  and  stimulating  power  de- 
voted to  almost  any  other  branch  of 
technical  knowledge  would  long  ago 
have  been  made  accessible  to  a  wider 
audience  through  an  English  transla- 
tion. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is 
with  the  Kateckismus,  reminiscent  in 
name,  though  not  otherwise,  of  the  ex- 
cellent Graesel.  Strictly  speaking  there 
is  nothing  catechetical,  though  much 
that  is  categorical,  about  this  atract- 
've  booklet.  It  is  made  up  of  a  seric^ 
of  short,  crisp  sentences  and  para- 
graphs arranged  under  a  number  of 
rubrics  and  animadverting  upon  every 
phase  of  library  teehnic  from  "The 
book"  through  plans  and  building,  ad- 
ministration, book  selection,  circula- 
tion, cataloging  and  classification,  down 
to  that  final  much-abused  concept  con- 
noted by  the  evil  and  hissing  sound 
"statistics."  More  like  a  creed  than  a 
catechism,  these  concise,  pungent  ver- 
sicles  comprise  a  suggestive  rosary  of 
affirmations,  often  rising  to  the  height 
of  aphorisms — sometimes  to  sparkhng 
epigrams,  and  occasionally  relieved  by 
a  hoary  platitude.  One  would  be 
tempted  to  copious  quotation  if  only 
the  close-packed,  rock-ribbed  German 
phrases  could  be  carried  over  without 
dilution.  A  few  extracts  will  be  ven- 
tured ; 

"A  book  destroyed  through  legiti- 
mate use  has  fulfilled  its  destiny." 

"Good  books  must  be  made  as  freely 
obtainable  as  bad  ones  always  are." 

"Trash  is  anything  which  seeks  with 
perverted  motives  to  exploit  low  taste. 
Thus  books  not  intrinsically  bad — 
'ven  good  books  wrongly  used— may 
become  trash." 


"The  old  library  faced  rearward. 
The  new  library  faces  forward." 

"The  librarian  is  like  a  good  house- 
keeper. His  labors  are  not  apparent; 
only  their  results." 

"Gifts  are  the  pledge  of  friendship— 
in  libraries,  of  that  of  the  giver." 

As  to  printed  catalogs — "Better 
prompt  and  faulty  than  late  and — still 
not  faultless." 

"Juvenile  literature  should  please  the 
juvenile,  not  only  his  grown-up 
mentor." 

=■  "The  librarian  must  be  more  capable 
than  the  teacher:  he  must  be  able  to 
educate  without  teaching." 
.  "A  good  memory  is  the  chief  equip- 
ment of  the  librarian.  But  woe  to  him 
'vho  depends  upon  it  alone." 

The  titm' Biicherei,  as  used  by  the 
author,  signifies  the  modern  free  pub- 
lic library  as  distinct  from  Bibliothek. 
Mis  point  of  view  throughout  is  in 
'.i^e  with  the  best  thought  and  practice 
o*  American  librarianship  and  from 
every  page  of  these  observations, 
which  the  preface  declares  to  have 
grown  out  of  notes  made  by  the  way 
through  manifold  professional  activi- 
ties, there  is  exhaled  that  true  library 
spirit  which  we  have  long  claimed  as 
a  native  and  exclusive  product  of  our 
own.  C.  B.  RODEN. 


For  those  who  are  beginning  a  library 
and  have  little  money  to  spend,  I  would 
suggest  that  there  be  bought,  say,  one  book 
each  of  10  great  authors.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter who  the  authors  are  so  long  as  they 
stand  high  and  their  books  are  well  known 
and  standard  ones.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  following  10.  chosen  at  random 
from  a  catalog  of  standard  writers;  Emer- 
son, Eliot,  Bronte,  Rusltin,  Carlyle,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Lowell,  Shakespeare,  Keats,  and 
as  a  selection  of  10  of  the  books  of  these 
10  writers  let  us  take,  in  the  same  order. 
Emerson's  "Essays,"  Eliot's  "Mill  on  the 
Floss."  Bronte's  "Jane  Eyre,"  Ruskin's 
"Sesame  and  Lilies."  Carlyle's  "Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship,"  Dicken's  "David  Copper- 
field."  Thackerey's  "Pendennis."  Lowell's  es- 
says "Among  My  Books,"  a  complete  vol- 
ume of  Shakespeare  or  any  one  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays,  preferably  "Lear"  or 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  Keats'  "Poems." 

Here  you  have  10  books  by  10  master 
minds,  books  widely  varied  in  subject,  style. 
treatment.  Let  those  10  suffice  for  a  time. 
Read   them.— Sclccled. 
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Library  Bureau Publishers 

H.  B.  ABEBa  ...       Editor 

Subscription  - $2  a  yew 

Five  copies  to  one  lihTary      •      -      S8  a  yeu 

Single  number 25  cents 

Foreign  lubscriptiDns      ...     {2.25  a  year 

Bnttnd  uKcond-cUu  matter  Mar  IT.  1B9&,  ■(  thePoal 
offica  M  Chigjo.  111.,  under  acl  ol  March  3,  1B97. 

By  the  rules  of  the  banki  of  Chicaio  an  Bichantre 
charce  of  lO  ceota  la  made  on  all  out-of-tawn  checka  for 
(10  and  DBder.  Is  remittlns  lubacilptJona.  theiefore, 
cbecka  on  New  York  or  Chicaso  banka  or  poat-office 


the  old  addrna  must  beziTcn.  The  notice  ahouM  be  aent 
two  weeks  tKfore  the  ctiange  ia  to  take  effect. 

If  a  lubBcriber  wiahea  hla  mpjr  of  IhginaEaiJncdlKoa- 
tinned  at  the  ex^ratioo  of  hia  aubacriplion.  notice  totbat 
effect  should  bcaent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  tbal  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  subscription  ia  desired. 

COftiesfalliBEtoreacbsubacrllicn.  thronchloaaln  the 
mails,  will  tx  duplicated  without  charae  if  rcaneat  to  do 
•o  ia  received  within  30  dara  after  publication.  Later 
than  that  duphcate  copiea  can  be  supplied  only  at  rec- 


The  war's  toll  of  librariani — The  horri- 
ble war  in  Europe  is  exacting  its  toll 
of  librarians  and  book  people  in  the 
same  measure  as  it  is  disappointing  the 
potentialities  of  human  beings  in  every 
other  line. 

Word  has  come  of  the  death  of  Mr 
Jean  Terquem,  of  Paris,  who,  danger- 
ously wounded  on  September  14,  died 
in  a  Paris  hospital  the  next  day. 

Word  has  also  come  of  the  death  of 
two  well  known  book  exporters,  Wolf- 
gang Koehler  and  Carl  Baedeker,  of 
Leipzig,  who  died  in  battle. 

To  these,  word  added  later  the  name 
of  Lieutenant  F.  Longman  of  the  Royal 
Fusiliers,  a  member  of  the  family  of  C. 
J.  Longman,  chairman  of  the  Booksel- 
lers' Institute  of  England, 

The  English  library  periodicals  carry 
their  monthly  "List  of  honor"  of  libra- 
rians who  have  gone  to  the  front  in 
answer  to  the  dreadful  demands  of  the 
hour. 


Doubtless  lists  of  other  distinct  con- 
tributors to  the  world's  work  in  book- 
land  could  be  added  to  the  list  of  the 
dead  soldiers  of  1914.  Therefore  li- 
brarians, as  much  as  others,  may  prop- 
erly consider  how  they  may  best  as- 
sist, as  alt  right-minded  people  may 
do,  in  bringing  about  some  condition 
of  affairs  that  will  prevent  another 
slaughter  of  human  life  such  as  we 
read  of  today. 

Growth — Librarians,  more  than  anyone 
else,  are  impressed  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  material  that  is  printed  for 
one  reason  or  another,  material  which  is 
not  always  in  the  public  view. 

An  example  of  this  latter  kind  of 
printing  that  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion and  attention  is  the  bulletins  gotten 
out  by  many  corporations  for  the  infor- 
mation, education  and  sometimes  benefit, 
of  their  employes. 

The  time  was,  not  entirely  beyond 
the  memory  of  many  who  are  in  library 
service  today,  when  the  very  word,  "busi- 
ness," caused  a  shrinking  of  the  spirit 
to  many  of  those  who  were  employed  in 
other  kinds  of  remunerative  employment 
that  were  not  classed  as  business. 

There  is  no  disputing  that  most  of 
those  engaged  in  buying  and  sellit^ 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  their  ideas 
of  dress,  speech,  habit,  custom  and  out- 
look. But  indeed,  cannot  this  be  said 
of  those  lines  or  vocations  which  are 
proud  to  term  themselves  "profession- 
als?" Even  among  librarians  are  to  be 
found  many  of  us  whose  preparation  for 
the  work  which  we  have  undertaken 
would  hardly  receive  "excellent"  on  the 
cards  showing  development. 

All  this  because  of  a  page  in  a  little 
bulletin  of  a  dry  goods  company.  The 
name  of  the  bulletin  is  Bright  Spots  and 
it  certainly  is  a  name  well  deserved  by 
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the  pithy,  instructive,  clever  presentation 
of  material  that  is  intended  for  sales- 
people, and  which  cannot  fail  but  make, 
if  it  is  read  as  it  deserves  to  be,  them 
more  effective  salespeople,  and  more 
wide-awake  human  beings,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  things  worth  while. 

Toledo  library  situation  —  The  news- 
paper reports  on  the  situation  of  the 
Toledo  public  library  in  the  matter  of 
haying  a  new  librarian  would  indicate 
that  personal  pohtics,  which  are  the 
worst  kind  of  politics,  have  entered 
into  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  Mr 
Sewall  as  librarian  of  the  Toledo  pub- 
lic library. 

One  might  think  at  first  account  that 
this  was  a  personal  affair  that  belonged 
to  Toledo,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  li- 
brary world  has  no  concern  in  the  sit- 
uation. But  this,  on  account  of  the 
previous  history  of  the  Toledo  public 
library,  is  not  the  case. 

The  Toledo  public  library  has  been 
established  for  a  great  many  years  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  development 
of  the  public  library  sentiment  through- 
out the  country.  A  former  librarian, 
Mrs  Frances  D.  Jermaine,  was  a  wom- 
an highly  honored  not  only  in  the 
community  of  Toledo,  but  throughout 
the  library  world.  She  was  recognized 
as  an  authority  in  choice  of  books,  and 
her  resignation  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  age,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret  to  the  library  profes- 
sion generally,  particularly   in  Ohio. 

Under  the  influence  of  Mrs  Jermaine, 
the  library  board  of  Toledo  became 
noted  for  its  progressive  ideals  of  what 
the  library  ought  to  be  to  a  community. 
It  was  among  the  first  libraries  in  Ohio 
to  adopt  free  access  to  the  books,  to 
have  a  strong  department   for  young 


people  and  to  interest  the  people  of  the 
community  in  the  library  as  an  edu< 
cational  institution,  open  and  service- 
able to  all  the  people  of  the  community. 
For  some  reason,  or  none,  this  leader- 
ship of  the  Toledo  public  library 
dwindled  until  it  is  lower  now  than  it 
has  been  for  years. 

For  a  number  of  weeks,  the  present 
library  board,  made  up  of  five  men  and 
one  woman,  has  been  in  a  deadlock  as 
between  two  special  candidates,  each 
favored  by  three  members  of  the  li- 
brary board. 

The  favorite  of  one  group  of  three  is 
a  man  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  public  schools  of  Toledo  for  some 
time,  but  who  is  not  a  librarian,  nor, 
so  far  as  the  reports  show,  has  he  been 
particularly  interested  in  library  work. 

The  other  group  of  three  express 
themselves  as  in  favor  of  a  trained  li- 
brarian, and  have  settled  on  Miss  Dow- 
ney, formerly  state  organizer  for  Ohio, 
as  the  one  who  would  bring  the  library 
to  a  state  of  efficiency  which  the  board 
seems  to  think  the  library  lacks  at  pres- 
ent. 

There  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  the 
present  situation,  and  particularly  in 
the  indifference  of  the  city  of  Toledo 
that  such  a  long  continued  situation  is 
possible  in  an  educational  institution. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  culpable  lack 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities of  Toledo,  and  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  care  for  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  that  things  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  a  situation  like  this 
is  possible. 

Surely  there  are  enough  intelligent 
people  in  Toledo  having  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  community  at  heart,  to 
bring  the  sort  of  influence  to  bear  on 
the  situation  that  will  undo  whatever 
harm  has  been  done,  and  put  the  To- 
ledo public  library  in  the  class  of  pub- 
lic institutions  that  are  free  from  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes,  and  make  it 
again  a  worthy  instrument  of  educa- 
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tion  for  Toledo,  and  an  example,  such 

as  it  once  was,  to  the  other  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  most  re- 
grettable that  a  library  which  once 
stood  where  the  Toledo  public  library 
did,  should  have  fallen  on  such  evil 
days. 

Later:  At  the  moment  of  going  to 
press  word  comes  that  Herbert  S, 
Hirshberg,  reference  librarian  of  Cleve- 
land public  library,  has  been  chosen  li- 
brarian of  Toledo  public  library.  The 
choice  is  a  good  one  and  good  things 
may  be  expected  as  a  result. 


The  Library  of  Louvain 

The  destruction  of  the  famous  old 
library  of  Louvain  has  aroused  much 
regret  among  many  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  United  States  who,  as 
students  in  the  University  of  Louvain, 
were  deeply  attached  to  it. 

The  Council  of  the  English  associa- 
tion passed  resolutions  condemning  the 
destruction  of  the  library  in  the  strong- 
est terms. 

A  priest  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  speaks  as 
follows : 

The  structure  is  so  old  that  it  has 
outlived  the  record  of  its  founding,  but 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
1100  A.  D.  It  was  erected  by  the 
Weaver's  Guild,  the  most  important  of 
the  organizations  which  took  the  place 
of  unions  at  that  time. 

When  the  University  of  Louvain  was 
started  in  1425  the  library  was  estab- 
lished there,  and  the  hall  used  as  a 
lecture  room.  Louvain  was  called  the 
Athens  of  Belgium  then  on  account  of 
its  standing  and  had  a  population  of 
200,000,  as  against  about  60,000  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  beauty  of  the  building  was  its 
simplicity  as  a  sample  of  old  Gothic 
architecture.  It  was  built  in  the  form 
of  a  rectangle,  about  three  stories  high, 
of  stone,  apparently  granite. 

Time  had  discolored  the  walls  to  a 
dull  tint,  and  its  antiquity  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  fronts  of  surrounding 
buildings  face  on  former  streets  that 
are   now  mere  alleys.     Inside   of  the 


structure  one  was  immediately  struck 
by  the  wonderful  hall  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  its  rounded  pillars  and 
curved  archways. 

The  hall  seems  inclined  to  Roman 
rather  than  Gothic  style  and  was  the 
most  impressive  part  of  the  edifice.  The 
pillars  are  fashioned  from  small  stone 
blocks.  The  simple  decorations  con- 
sisted of  carving  over  the  doors. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  library  were  the  Gaelic 
manuscripts,  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  Ireland  was  the  seat  of  learning 
of  the  world,  centuries  ago.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  the  only  other  such 
collection  of  Gaelic  documents  is  pre- 
served in  Berlin. 

In  case  the  suggestion  that  Germany 
restore  the  treasures  destroyed  in  Bel- 
gium with  similar  articles  taken  from 
her  own  land  is  carried  out  after  the 
war,  she  will  thus  have  no  trouble  in 
replacing  the  manuscripts  at  Louvain. 
The  manuscripts  are  written  in  the  old 
Gaelic  script,  which  resembled  old 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  After  the  Gaelic 
language  had  practically  died  out,  its 
best  students  became  the  Dutch  and 
Germans. 

The  library  is  located  almost  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  Louvain  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  it  has  not  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germans.  The  floors 
are  made  of  stone  flagging,  and  the 
walls  are  heavy  throughout,  but  it  is 
not  thought  that  it  would  offer  much 
resistance  to  modern  explosives  on  ac- 
count of  its  age. 


A  Memorial  to  a  Librarian 
Librarians  should  be  interested  in 
the  last  session  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  society, 
which  took  place  in  Topeka,  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  October  21. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Me- 
morial hall,  a  half  million  dollar  build- 
ing erected  by  Kansas  as  a  memorial 
to  its  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  In  this 
building  is  housed  the  Historical  so- 
ciety with  its  valuable  library  and 
manuscripts,  and  newspaper  collec- 
tions. 
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The  event  of  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  society  was  the  unveiling  of  a  tab- 
let to  the  memory  of  Miss  Zu  Adams, 
librarian  of  the  Historical  society  for 
many  years.  The  tablet  was  placed  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  library  by  the 
Topeka  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  Miss  Adams 
had  been  very  helpful  to  that  organiza- 
tion, was  indeed  one  of  its  charter 
members,  and  in  the  genealogical  sec- 
tion of  the  Historical  library  had  done 
much  work  for  them. 

The  tablet  is  of  bronze  and  made  by 
the  Gotham  Company,  New  York.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription : 

In  Loving  Memory  of 

ZU  ADAMS 

(1859-1911) 

That   Her  Work  Among  Us 

May  Be  Cherished. 

This  Tablet  Is  Placed  Here 

By  Topeka  Chapter 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

It  is  placed  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
reading  room.  At  the  end  of  the  read- 
ing room  hangs  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Adams,  placed  there  by  the  Society 
in  recognition  of  her  untiring  service 
as  its  first  librarian. 


Illinois  Library  Progress 

A  summary  of  a  recent  statistical 
report  on  the  libraries  of  Illinois  shows 
the  work  of  the  Illinois  library  exten- 
sion commission  for  Illinois  since  the 
beginning  in  1910,  as  follows: 

Number  of  free  lax  supported  libraries, 
Jan.   1.  1910,  138. 

Number  of  free  lax  supported  libraries, 
Nov.  1.  1914,  162. 

Number  of  endowed  libraries,  Jan.  1, 
1914,  10. 

Number  of  endowed  libraries,  Nov.  1. 
1914.  11. 

Number  of  subscriplion  libraries,  Jan,  I, 
1910,  34. 

Number  of  subscription  libraries  becom- 
ing public  libraries,  9. 

Number   of   subscription   libraries   added,  8. 

Number  of  subscription  libraries  Nov.  1, 
1914,  32. 

Total  number  of  libraries  Jan.  1,  1910.  182. 

Total  number  of  libraries,  counting  seven 
localities  voting  tax  but  not  yet  having  estab- 
lished Ubraries.  Nov,  1.  1914,  212. 


Planting  Around  Public  Libraries 

We  have  received  a  number  of  re- 
quests for  plans  for  permanently  beauti- 
fying the  grounds  connected  with  pub- 
lic libraries  in  Illinois,  and  have  made  a 
plan  for  the  Princeton  library.  This 
building  is  a  very  attractive  structure 
in  the  Prairie  style  of  architecture,  and 
the  planting  has  been  done  in  the  Prairie 
style  of  landscape  gardening,  which  is 
described  in  "The  Illinois  way  of  beauti- 
fying the  farm."  This  is  the  largest 
free  publication  devoted  to  landscape 
gardening,  and  a  copy  of  it  should  be 
preserved  in  every  library  in  the  state. 
As  this  book  is  an  expensive  one  there 
are  no  copies  to  waste,  and  individuals 
are  expected  to  sign  a  promise  to  do 
some  permanent  ornamental  planting 
within  a  year  before  a  copy  is  sent  to 
them.  Every  library,  however,  is  en- 
titled to  a  copy  for  preservation. 

If  your  library  has  ample  room  for 
ornamental  planting,  and  abundant 
funds,  we  recommend  that  you  engage 
a  private  landscape  gardener  to  make  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  all  the  outdoor 
features.  Letters  seem  to  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  most  libraries  are  short  of 
funds,  and  have  little  room  for  planting 
more  than  a  few  shrubs  and  vines.  In 
such  cases  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of 
arousing  popular  interest  sufficiently  to 
secure  the  money  necessary  for  taking 
away  the  bare  look  which  every  public 
building  has  when  there  is  no  founda- 
tion planting.  Each  librarian  can  get  a 
package  of  50  copies  of  "Practical  helps 
on  landscape  gardening,"  which  is  Cir- 
cular 176  of  the  Illinois  experiment 
station,  and  distribute  these  to  the  library 
board  and  to  any  other  officials  or  private 
citizens  who  are  likely  to  help  make  the 
surroundings   of   the   library   beautiful. 

Another  simple  and  inexpensive 
scheme  is  to  display  in  a  prominent  place 
a  sample  copy  of  "The  Illinois  way  of 
beautifying  the  farm."  with  a  package 
of  100  "Australian  ballots  for  Illinois 
citizens."  These  can  be  accompanied  by 
a  simple  sign  explaining  that  everybody 
who  makes  a  written  promise  to  do  some 
permanent  ornamental  planting  within  a 
year  may  have  a  copy  of  the  largest  free 
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publication  on  landscape  gardening.  Altho 
this  circular  is  devoted  primarily  to 
farmers,  it  is  both  inspiring  and  practical 
to  dwellers  in  cities  and  villages,  because 
it  contains  112  illustrations  arranged  in 
pairs,  showing  "before"  and  "after"  con- 
ditions in  Illinois  and  elsewhere.  The 
pictures  show  many  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines  native  to  Illinois  which  should  be 
planted  around  the  libraries,  and  lists 
are  given  of  the  best  shrubs  for  solving 
many  practical  problems  such  as  screen- 
ing unsightly  objects,  preventing  the 
cutting  of  comers,  and  planting  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  buildings. 

The  making  of  a  complete  planting 
plan  involves  a  considerable  expense  for 
the  state,  and  each  case  must  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits.  We  make  plans  for 
public  libraries  on  the  following  terms: 

1  That  the  work  shall  not  be  in  com- 
petition with  private  landscape  garden- 
ers or  nurserymen. 

2  That  each  case  shall  offer  an  ex- 
cellent educational  opportunity  for  dem- 
onstrating the  permanent,  appropriate 
style  of  planting  under  conditions  where 
a  good  example  will  spread  quickly  to 
the  whole  community. 

3  That  sufficient  funds  be  guaranteed 
for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  plantings 
in  excellent  condition. 

4  That  the  leading  organizations  co- 
operate in  getting  a  large  audience  for  a 
popular  lecture  at  which  the  plan  for  the 
library  grounds  shall  be  explained  and  a 
characteristic  scheme  of  planting  for  the 
entire  community  be  recommended  after 
a  competent  designer  has  visited  the 
community  and  determined  what  can  be 
done  to  make  the  greatest  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  town  in  the 
shortest  time  and  at  the  least  expense. 

5  That  each  community  pay  the 
travelling  expenses  of  designer  and 
lecturer  and  of  the  survey.  No  charge 
is  made  for  the  plan.  No  profit  is  taken 
by  the  Division  of  landscape  extension 
from  labor,  materials,  or  any  other 
source,  as  the  work  is  entirely  educa- 
tional. In  most  cases,  a  representative 
of  this  Division  should  make  an  inspec- 


tion annually  for  three  or  four  years 
until  the  plantings  are  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. 

WiLHELM  Miller. 
Division  of  Landscape,  Department  of 
Horticulture,  University  of  Illinois. 


Library  Budget  Making 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
library  club  some  time  ago  O.  R.  How- 
ard Thomson,  librarian  of  the  James 
V.  Brown  library,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
outlined  a  general  plan  for  securing 
annual  library  appropriations  after  an 
orderly  and  systematic  fashion.  He 
said  he  hesitated  to  apply  the  word 
"budget"  to  this  method  of  doing 
things,  as  it  was  a  much  overworked 
term.  As  much  so  in  fact  as  the  word 
"efficient"  which  is  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  hod-carriers  and  conductors 
of  orchestra,  base  ball  players  and 
presidents  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact  there  is  no  modern  obsession  so 
universal  as  the  belief  that  there  is 
virtue  in  the  use  of  technical  terms. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
budget  was  a  scheme  of  income  and 
outgo  adequate  to  the  administration 
of  a  country.  Any  division  or  rather 
tabulation  of  the  manner  in  which 
money  is  expended  is  now  popularly 
termed  a  "budget."  As  applied  to  li- 
brary work  it  too  often  means  the  divi- 
sions of  any  sums  of  money  the  libra- 
rian can  succeed  in  obtaining.  The 
result  is  chaos. 

While  schools  have  a  definite  task, 
that  of  devising  a  system  adequate  to 
the  education  of  every  child  up  to  14 
plus,  a  system  that  will  prepare  every 
student  who  desires  to  enter  college, 
libraries  are  merely  expected  to  do  the 
best  possible  for  anybody  and  every- 
body in  a  general  haphazard  sort  of 
way.  Hence  in  states  where  the  con- 
ditions are  similar  and  standards  of 
education  the  same,  the  public  school 
cost  per  pupil  does  not  vary  very 
greatly.  On  the  other  hand  the  main- 
tenance of  libraries  and  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished  by  them  in  proper- 
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tion,  may  vary  greatly  in  cities  of  the 
same  class. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  how  neces- 
sary it  is  before  estimating  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  a  library  to  come 
to  some  agreement  as  to  what  a  library 
should  do.  As  it  is,  we  never  have 
agreed  what  proportion  the  volumes 
circulated  should  bear  to  the  popula- 
tion, nor  what  proportion  the  number 
of  volumes  on  the  shelves  should  bear 
to  the  population ;  nor  what  work  we 
should  do  with  the  schools. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  in 
the  administration  of  the  library  that 
can  be  got  at  definitely.  The  cost  of 
these  should  so  be  presented  as  imme- 
diately to  command  the  respect  of  a 
city  commission  or  council.  First,  in 
any  library  see  whether  there  are  any 
expenses  so  obvious  that  they  may  be 
called  fixed  charges.  Heat  and  light 
come  under  this  head  because  the 
amount  of  these  commodities  needed 
is  not  effected  by  the  number  of  people 
who  use  the  library.  Attendants  also 
come  under  this  head.  If  reading,  ref- 
erence and  children's  rooms  are  open, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  sufficient 
supervision  of  these  rooms,  whether 
the  public  patronize  them  liberally  or 
not. 

Light  and  heat  take  about  30%  of 
any  appropriation,  attendants  about 
50%,  80%  of  the  expense  of  a  library 
are  therefore  fixed  charges. 

Movable  charges  are  printing,  sta- 
tionery, other  supplies  and  books.  Of 
these,  the  cost  of  books  can  be  deter- 
mined pretty  accurately.  Fiction  and 
juvenile  books  are  80%  of  the  total  cir- 
culation of  any  library.  Books  of  these 
classes  circulate  steadily  until  they  are 
worn  out.  The  cost  of  any  such  book 
is  the  price  paid  for  it  plus  the  amount 
spent  to  rebind  it,  and  the  cost  of  each 
issue  is  the  sum  of  its  purchase  and 
rebinding  price  divided  by  the  issues 
obtained.  If  a  book  of  fiction  costs 
$1.00  and  circulates  ten  times,  the 
actual  cost  of  each  volume  is  Ic  per 
issue. 

Take  the  case  of  fiction  in  the  J.  V. 
Brown  library,  in  14  months  there  were 
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4S6  volumes  of  fiction  discarded ;  their 
purchase  cost  was  $352.96,  their  re- 
binding  cost  $231,  and  the  number  of 
issues  obtained  from  them  was  51,813, 
an  average  of  107.  Therefore,  the  pur- 
chase and  binding  cost  for  each  issue 
of  fiction  was  $1.13.  During  the 
same  time  744  juvenile  books  were  dis- 
carded, their  purchase  cost  was  $494.51, 
their  rebinding  $334.40,  the  number  of 
issues  67,068,  an  average  of  90.  There- 
fore the  purchase  and  binding  cost 
for  each  juvenile  issue  was  $1.24.  The 
significance  of  these  figures  is  this, 
that  if  during  any  year  a  library 
spends  for  juvenile  books  and  fiction 
less  than  the  purchase  and  binding  cost 
of  an  issue  of  these  classes,  multiplied 
by  the  total  volumes  circulated,  its 
stock  has  depreciated  in  value.  If  a 
library  started  with  10,000  volumes, 
circulated  those  volumes  till  they  were 
worn  out,  but  never  bought  new  ones, 
it  could  not  be  said  the  cost  was  merely 
that  of  administration,  the  cost  would 
have  been  administration  plus  the  cap- 
ital (in  this  case  books),  that  was  com- 
pletely wiped  out.  Looked  at  in  this 
way,  the  book  and  binding  cost  neces- 
sary to  keep  that  portion  of  a  library's 
stock  from  which  nearly  80%  of  its  cir- 
culation is  obtained,  can  be  calculated. 
Figured  for  a  supposititious  100,000 
volumes  circulation  annually: 

50,000  juvenile  issues  at  1.24  cents $620 

30,000  fiction  issues  at  1.13  cents......  339 

To  this  must  be  added  losses  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  say  in  a  year,  50  volumes 
each  of  juvenile  and  fiction — $118.50, 
and  the  total  cost  of  fiction  and  ju- 
venile issues,  is  $1,077.50. 


Lists  of  Children's  Books 
The  Minnesota  public  library  com- 
mission has  issued  a  revised  new  edi- 
tion of  "Children's  books  for  Christmas 
gifts."  The  material  is  still  in  type,  and 
any  library  or  library  commission  which 
may  care  to  use  it,  is  welcome  to  do  so. 
The  books  can  be  obtained  with  the  name 
of  the  library  or  commission  on  the 
cover  for  $15  per  1,000,  or  $8.50  for 
500  copies. 
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Business  Library  on  Women's  Work 
Until  quite  recently  the  popular  no- 
tion of  a  library  has  been  limited  to  a 
collection  of  books — generally  an  im- 
posing collection  as  to  numbers — and 
in  many  instances  a  collection  for  the 
most  part  stored  away  in  inaccessible 
stacks.  That  the  stock  in  trade  of  a 
library  may  be  largely  made  up  of  clip- 
pings, pamphlets,  and  card  lists  of  in- 
formation, still  comes  to  many  as  a 
novelty.  Industrial  and  social  organ- 
izations, however,  are  commencing  to 
recognize  the  value  of  a  special  bureau 
to  bring  together  material  and  data  re- 
lating to  their  work,  and  to  keep  them 
in  touch  with  what  is  being  done  else- 
where along  their  particular  lines. 
Although  a  very  recent  development, 
the  business  library  has  already  be- 
come an  established  fact,  and  manu- 
facturing plants,  department  stores 
and  public  service  corporations  are 
availing  themselves  of  its  assistance. 

To  this  class  of  business  library  or 
clearing  room,  the  reference  library  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  belongs.  It  supplements 
the  work  of  the  Union's  departments 
by  collecting  periodicals  and  pamph- 
lets of  interest  in  their  work  and  by 
looking  up  needed  information.  As 
the  Union  comprises  13  different  de- 
partments, and  as  18  types  of  activity, 
— social,  educational  and  industrial — 
are  carried  on,  this  information  service 
covers  a  wide  field,  from  looking  up 
regulations,  state  and  federal,  regard- 
ing the  use  of  glucose  in  confectionery, 
to  securing  data  as  to  the  effects  of  in- 
dustrial strain  on  working  women. 

Directly  or  indirectly  the  major  part 
of  the  requests  relate  to  women's  in- 
terests, since  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  Union  is  woman's  welfare.  So 
in  meeting  these  demands  from  the  de- 
partments, the  library  in  the  three 
years  of  its  existence  has  accumulated 
a  highly  specialized  group  of  material 
about  women's  work  and  occupations. 
This  is  represented  largely  by  pamph- 
lets and  periodicals  (there  is  a  small 
collection  of  books),  such  as  reports  of 


minimum  wage  commissions  of  differ- 
ent states;  of  welfare  and  protective 
committees;  state  and  federal  studies 
of  the  conditions  of  women's  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  reports  of  women's 
organizations  and  catalogs  of  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country  which 
offer  vocational  training  for  women. 

This  material  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  Union's  use.  For  the  library  is 
freely  open  to  any  one,  both  men  and 
women,  interested  in  its  special  sub- 
ject, whether  a  member  of  the  Union 
or  not.  Thus  it  combines  with  a  busi- 
ness information  bureau  a  public  refer- 
ence library  on  women's  work  and  vo- 
cations. As  club  women  and  students 
taking  economic  courses  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  becoming 
widely  interested  in  these  subjects,  the 
library  offers  an  opportunity  for  spe- 
cial service  to  these  groups.  Free  as- 
sistance in  looking  up  references  for 
papers,  theses  and  debates,  is  extended 
to  all. 

Frequently  this  assistance  takes  the 
form  of  reading  lists  prepared  on  the 
topic  in  question.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  the  case  of  requests  received  by 
letter  or  telephone.  Some  recent  in- 
quiries illustrating  the  type  of  public 
reference  service  are  as  follows: 

From  a  college  professor,  list  of  ref- 
erences on  family  budgets  and  ex- 
penditures; from  a  department  store, 
list  on  window  trimming;  teacher  in 
technical  school,  reading  list  on 
women's  work  and  vocations  suitable 
for  high  school  girls;  college  student, 
assistance  in  preparing  for  debate  on 
effects  of  present  unrest  of  women. 

Much  of  the  service  is  directly  voca- 
tional, for  the  library  supplements  the 
work  of  the  department  of  vocational 
counseling  by  collecting  material  on 
professions  open  to  women,  and 
schools  offering  training,  and  prepar- 
ing bibliographies  on  vocational  sub- 
jects. A  student  interested  in  training 
for  social  work,  for  instance,  will  find 
in  the  library  catalogs  of  the  differ- 
ent schools  of  philanthropy  in  the 
country  as  well  as  book  and  periodical 
articles  describing  the  opportunity  for 
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women  in  this  field.  "What  are  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  children's 
librarian?"  "Where  can  I  team  land- 
scape gardening?"  are  illustrations  of 
requests  received.  So  many  calls  have 
come  for  information  of  this  sort,  that 
suggestive  reading  lists,  10  to  20  titles, 
have  been  prepared  by  the  library  on 
a  number  of  different  occupations,  as 
agriculture,  chemistry,  interior  deco- 
rating, and  secretarial  work. 

A  particularly  interesting  side  of  the 
vfork  with  students  is  the  practical 
training  offered  to  library  school  un- 
dergraduates. During  the  present  year 
eight  seniors  from  the  library  school 
at  Simmons  college  have  come  to  the 
Union  library  for  supervision  in  their 
work,  seven  for  direction  in  their  bib- 
liographic work,  and  one  for  general 
library  practice.  It  is  hoped  that  next 
year  this  vocational  training  may  be 
much  extended.  In  this  way  the  li- 
brary is  commencing  to  contribute  to 
the  vocational  work  for  women  in 
which  the  Union  stands  as  pioneer. 
Ethel  M.  Johnson. 


American  Library  Association 
Midwinter  meetings 

The  usual  Chicago  midwinter  meet- 
ings will  be  held  this  year,  Wednesday, 
December  30,  to  Friday,  January  1. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
La  Salle,  corner  of  La  Salle  and  Madi- 
son streets  and  meetings  will  be  held 
there  unless  otherwise  announced. 

Reservations  should  be  made  direct 
with  management  of  hotel.  Stating 
time  of  arrival. 

The  Hotel  La  Salle  will  provide 
meeting  rooms  and  committee  rooms 
free  of  charge.  Those  having  charge 
of  meetings  not  here  referred  to 
should  make  arrangements  for  suitable 
meeting  rooms  direct  with  the  hotel 
management  or  through  the  secretary 
of  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  Executive  Board  will  meet  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  31. 

The  Council  will  hold  sessions  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  December  30, 
and  Thursday  afternoon,  December  31. 
Program   will   be  mailed   later  to   in- 


dividual members.  Members  of  the 
Council  are  requested  to  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  whether  or 
not  they  expect  to  be  in  attendance. 

The  Publishing  Board  will  meet  on 
Thursday  morning,  December  31,  at 
the  A.  L.  A.  executive  office.  Further 
notice  will  be  sent  to  individual  mem- 
bers. 

The  League  of  library  commis- 
sions will  meet  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  mornings,  December  30, 
31,  and  January  1.  There  will  be  no 
papers  presented;  the  meetings  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  discussion  or  con- 
ference. A  definite  list  of  subjects  will 
be  discussed,  one  or  two  persons  be- 
ing asked  to  open  the  discussion  of 
each  subject. 

The  library  school  faculties  will 
hold  meetings  on  Friday  morning  and 
afternoon,  January  L 

A  meeting  of  college  librarians  of 
the  Middle  West  will  be  held  Friday 
morning  and  a  round  table  for  li- 
brarians of  small  colleges  on  Friday 
afternoon.  Correspondence  regarding 
this  round  table  should  be  addressed 
to  Miss  Iva  M.  Butlin,  Beloit  College 
library,  Beloit,  Wis. 

The  Chicago  library  club  will  en- 
tertain visiting  librarians  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  December  30. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  normal 
school  and  high  school  librarians  some 
time  during  the  week.  W.  H.  Kerr, 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  library, 
Emporia,  will  be  glad  to  receive  sug- 
gestions, topics  for  discussion,  etc. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
historical  association  will  be  held  in 
Chicago,  December  29-31,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Auditorium  hotel,  and 
members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  doubtless 
be  welcome  at  the  meetings.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  not  been  possible  to  avoid  a 
conflict  of  dates  between  these  two 
associations. 


"Be  thankful  f'r  what  ye  have  not,  Hin- 
nissy — 'tis  th'  on'y  safe  rule.  If  ye'cr  on'y 
thankful  f'r  ye'er  possissions  ye'er  supply 
won't  last  a  day.  But  if  ye'er  thankful  fr 
what  others  have  an'  ye  have  not,  an'  thank- 
ful ye  haven't  it,  all  th'  wurruld  contributes 
to  ye'er  gratichood." — Mr.  Dooley. 
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Illinois  Library  Association 
Nineteenth  annual  meetrng  October  21-23 

The  Illinois  library  association  held 
its  annua]  meeting  in  the  State  Capitol 
at  Springfield,  with  a  registered  at- 
tendance of  129.  There  was  undoubt- 
edly a  much  larger  number  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  meeting  was  one  of  the 
best  the  association  has  ever  held. 

The  first  session  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  by  the  presi- 
dent, F.  K.  W.  Drury,  In  his  address 
Mr  Drury  outlined  the  plans  of  the 
association  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion, when  its  immediate  purpose  was 
to  promote  library  interests  throughout 
the  state  by  securing  a  state  library 
commission,  by  promoting  library 
legislation,  and  to  conduct  an  informa- 
tion bureau  at  the  library  school. 

The  commission  has  been  secured 
and  has  taken  over  all  the  lines  of 
work  expected  of  such  a  state  board, 
so  that  two  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  secured :  a  commission  and  in- 
formation. The  third,  better  legisla- 
tion, is  still  before  us. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  library  law  as 
it  stands?  t>o  you  receive  by  taxation  all  the  . 
money  you  need  for  your  library?  Does  the 
ciiy  council  give  you  all  you  are  entitled  to? 
Are  you  satisfied  that  commission  govern- 
ment shall  class  your  library  with -parks  and 
sewers?  Do  you  believe  that  six  libraries  of 
the  state  at  Springfield  (with  a  seventh  Ihreal- 
ened)  are  managed  most  economically  and 
efficiently  with  a  separate  board  in  control  of 
each  and  no  cooperation  except  by  grace  of  a 
good  disposition? 

We  must  have  some  organization  to  advo- 
cate and  push  the  reform  and  amendments 
wanted  by  the  librarians  of  the  state.  And  il 
the  Illinois  library  association  doesn't  do  it 
who  in  the  stale  will? 

Your  legislative  committee  will  advocate 
three  amendments  out  of  the  many  possible 
ones,  and  1  ask  you  not  only  to  approve  of 
these  here,  but  to  uiork  for  them  until  thej 
are  made  into  laws.  This  means  that  you 
must  see  personally  your  local  representativ) 
and  senator,  it  means  talking  and  working.  ii 
means  pursuing  the  legislator  and  this  legisla- 
tion until  our  aim  is  accomplished. 

To  secure  legislation  requires  both  indi- 
vidual effort  and  an  organized  united  front. 
The  first  is  your  part;  the  second  we  effect 
through  our  library  association  and  its  legis- 
lative committee. 

The  association  has  supported  the 
work  of  the  library  commission  both 


financially  and  with  personal  help. 
The  Secretary  of  the  commission  may 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she 
has  the  loyal  support  of  the  libraries 
of  the  state  through  the  state  organi- 
zation. 

The  association  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  library  association,  but  a 
closer  relation  still  should  exist  if  pos- 
sible. During  the  year  the  executive 
board  voted  $25  to  the  work  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  exhibit  committee,  which 
practical  cooperation  is  a  direct  and 
natural  result  of  the  affiliation.  Per- 
haps a  closer  relationship  in  the  matter 
of  the  already  proposed  alternate  years 
meetings  may  come. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  contained 
the  following  principal  items :  The 
association  distributed  during  the  past 
year  1,000  copies  of  Public  Xibraries 
throughout  the  state  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  interest  in  libraries;  the  re- 
maining copies  of  Miss  Sharp's  "Illi- 
nois libraries,"  have  been  given  to  the 
University  of  Illinois;  total  member- 
ship reported  October  15,  1914,  131 
members ;  two  members  have  been  lost 
by  death,  two  by  resignation,  35  new 
members  were  added. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  cash 
on  hand,  $290.90  in  1913;  receipts, 
$140.50;  total,  $431.40;  expenditures 
$261.29;  balance  on  hand,  $170.11. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  was  present- 
ed by  the  chairman,  and  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  both  at  the  first 
meeting  and  later  on  Friday  morning. 
a  motion  was  carried  that  the  consti- 
tution as  amended  be  printed  as  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  be 
brought  up  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing for  adoption. 

At  the  general  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day evening  Robert  E..  Hieronymus, 
Community  adviser  of  'the  University 
of  Illinois,  gave  an  address  on  "The 
community  center."  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
people  for  the  community  idea,  in 
which  the  necessary  machinery  for  car- 
rying on  everyday  life  socially,  as  well 
as  in  educational  and  spiritual  matters. 
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made  the  boundaries  of  the 
nity,  and  suggested  ways  in  which  the 
library  could  help  the  community  by 
working  with  the  schools  and  other 
organizations.  He  advocated  an  ag- 
gressive policy  on  the  part  of  libraries, 
saying  that  the  librarian  should  be  a 
leader  in  the  community. 

Florence  R.  Curtis,  University  of 
Illinois  library  school,  presented  "The 
library's  part  in  the  social  survey." 
Miss  Curtis  offered  and  amplified  an 
outline  which  could  be  followed  by 
libraries  in  collecting  social  survey  ma- 
terial. She  urged  that  the  librarian 
make  frequent  and  urgent  appeals  to 
the  citizens  to  make  the  library  a  de- 
pository for  all  kinds  of  material  deal- 
mg  with  the  past,  present  and  future 
of  the  community,  where  it  might  be 
of  daily  use  by  investigators,  city  offi- 
cials, teachers  and  others.  Her  scheme 
of  classification  was  as  follows:  Maps, 
early  history  of  the  community ;  topog- 
raphy and  climate;  public  utilities;  the 
municipality;  the  population;  employ- 
ment; housing  and  living  conditions; 
education ;  religious  agencies ;  recrea- 
tion; welfare  agencies,  vice  and  crime. 

Miss  Curtis  considered  it  the  prov- 
ince of  the  librarian  to  actively  collect 
historical  material  dealing  with  the 
founding  and  incorporation  of  the 
community  and  with  its  early  settlers, 
also  everything  showing  the  growth  of 
the  municipality  and  of  local  historical 
value. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  city  at- 
torney of  Springfield  welcomed  the 
association  in  a  short  cordial  address. 

Henry  C.  Remann,  librarian  of  the 
Lincoln  library  of  Springfield,  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  presented  briefly  the 
character  of  the  various  libraries  in 
the  state  capital,  something  of  their 
origin  and  a  summary  of  their  activi- 
ties. This  resume  materially  helped  the 
visiting  librarians  by  showing  them 
that  the  city  held  for  their  considera- 
tion almost  any  side  of  library  activity 
they  might  desire  to  investigate.  Mr 
Remann  also  repeated  the  cordial  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  the  city  administra- 
tion. 


The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  an  informal  reception  at  the 
State  library,  where  Mrs  Fowler  and 
her  assistants  proved  themselves  very 
efficient  hostesses. 

The  Thursday  morning  session 
opened  with  the  report  of  the  council 
presented  for  the  preceding  year  by 
the  secretary.  An  important  item  was 
that,  in  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
Library  extension  commission,  the 
council  had  voted  $42.19  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion in  holding  library  institutes  in 
Kewanee,  St.  Charles  and  Oilman,  in 
September  and  October,  1914. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  Thursday 
morning  session  was  the  greetings 
from  the  libraries  in  Springfield,  dur- 
ing which  the  scope  of  the  various 
libraries  was  outlined. 

Finley  F,  Bell,  representing  the 
Legislative  reference  bureau,  greeted 
the  members  and  explained  the  func- 
tion of  the  bureau :  first,  to  collect  ma- 
terial; second,  to  obtain  bills  and  sum- 
marize legislation;  third,  to  prepare  a 
budget;  fourth,  to  frame  bills.  Mr 
Bell  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  de- 
partment was  a  legislative  bureau,  and 
not  in  any  sense  a  library.  It  pre- 
ferred rather  to  be  called  a  user  of 
libraries  in  which  to  find  their  ma- 
terial, than  to  be  considered  as  making 
collections  of  any  considerable  extent. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  library  Mrs 
Eva  May  Fowler  gave  a  most  cordial 
greeting.  She  explained  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  library,  and  told  of 
the  progress  made.  All  parts  of  the 
state  were  reached  by  loaning  books 
and  other  material  to  schools,  clubs, 
small  libraries,  students  and  individu- 
als, and  it  was  their  aim  to  be  of  prac- 
tical use  in  any  part  of  the  state  where 
literature  such  as  they  had  could  be 
used. 

Dr  A.  R.  Cook  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  library  followed  and 
gave  a  short  talk  on  the  experiences 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  museum,  now 
in  its  sixty-third  year.  He  invited  the 
visiting  librarians  to  visit  the  museum, 
which    was    especially    strong    in    its 
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geological  department  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  help  any  one  in 
the  state  at  any  time  he  could  do  so. 
His  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
public  libraries  was  very  pleasing  and 
he  hoped  they  might  grow  strong  and 
increase,  because  "The  libraries  of  the 
state  indicate  its  culture  just  as  the 
lack  of  books,  pictures  and  music  in  a 
home  are  indicative  of  its  lack." 

The  secretary  of  the  State  library 
commission,  Miss  Price,  gave  a  review 
of  the  work  done  during  the  past  year, 
and  a  brief  resume  of  library  condi- 
tions throughout  the  state.  She  re- 
ported that  during  the  year  there  had 
been  established  12  new  public  libra- 
ries and  18  subscription  libraries, 
making  a  total  of  197  libraries  free  to 
the  public. 

Miss  Price  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  commission  in  get- 
ting information  for  the  register  of 
libraries  soon  to  be  printed.  There 
were  32  libraries  that  did  not  reply  at 
all,  and  many  others  only  partially. 
Miss  Price  asked  the  cooperation  of 
the  librarians  with  the  commission  in 
the  following  purposes:  first,  to  get 
more  libraries;  second,  to  have  more 
efficient  librarians;  third,  to  have  bet- 
ter paid  librarians.  Miss  Price  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  assistance 
given  to  the  small  libraries,  clubs  and 
schools  through  the  traveling  libraries. 
Many  of  those  present  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Miss  Price  in  her  office  and  obtaining 
advice  and  assistance. 

The  State  Historical  library  pre- 
sented the  greetings  of  Mrs  Weber  by 
her  assistant,  Miss  Osborne.  She  told 
of  the  work  of  the  Historical  library 
in  collecting  and  preserving  all  books, 
manuscripts  or  any  material  obtain- 
able, relating  to  any  phase  of  Middle 
West  or  Illinois  history,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  valuable  historical  material. 
Mrs  Weber  made  a  plea  for  the  assist- 
ance of  librarians  in  doing  this  work. 

A  letter  from  Mrs  R.  B.  Farson, 
chairman  of  the  Library  committee  of 
the  Illinois  Federation  of  women's 
clubs,  expressed  hearty  sympathy  with 


every  effort  that  the  association  will 
make  to  bring  better  library  conditions 
in  Illinois,  and  promised  the  service  of 
her  committee  in  whatever  plans  or 
outlines  there  may  be  for  better  library 
service  for  the  state. 

A  communication  from  Mrs  H.  J, 
Carr,  of  Scranton,  was  read.  This  gave 
many  interesting  facts  about  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  Illinois  library  associa 
tion,  that  is,  the  Western  library  asso- 
ciation, which  existed  from  1881  to 
1886.  Some  interesting  extracts  were 
as  follows : 

It  was  in  the  days  when  I  was  young  and 
had  charge  of  the  Illinois  Sute  hbrary  thai 
the  first  library  meeting  in  the  West  or 
Middle  West  was  held  at  Springfield.  111. 
Nov.  22-23.  1881.  That  was  a  generation  ago 
and  very  few  of  the  small  number  in  attend- 
ance are  still  living.  Dr  W.  P.  Poole  was 
elected  president,  and  I,  then  Edith  Wall- 
bridge,  secretary- treasurer. 

Miss  Ellen  Gale,  at  Rock  IsUnd.  is  probably 
the  only  one  present  at  that  library  confer- 
ference  who  continues  to  fill  the  same  posi- 
tion that  she  did  in  1881.  Anoiher  one  at  the 
Sprinefield  meeting,  Miss  Theresa  West  (now 
^l^s  H.  F.  Elmendorf).  continues  in  library 
work,  though  at  Buffalo  instead  of  Milwaukee. 

This  conference  of  Western  librarians  was 
called  through  the  efforts  of  Mr  Fred  J.  Sol- 
dan,  then  librarian,  who  died  Nov.  5.  1899. 
When  organized  it  was  called  the  Western 
library  association,  but  as  the  two  meetings 
during  its  existence  were  held  in  Illinois 
(Springfield.  1881,  and  Rock  Island,  1884).  it 
might  be  considered  as  really  belonging  to  thai 

No  one  at  that  first  conference  could  have 
foreseen  the  multiplicity  of  similar  organisa- 
tions that  were  to  arise,  and  there  was  much 
discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
Western  association  "lest  the  A.  L.  A.  should 
consider  it  a  rival!" 

As  I  look  over  the  old  records  I  reahze  that 
our  mcctinss  compared  very  favorably  with 
those  of  similar  associations  even  in  these 
library  enlightened  days. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Rock 
Island.  Dec.  3-4,  1884,  with  a  goodly  gather- 
ing of  librarians  from  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Des  Moines  and 
other  cities. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  executive  (»m- 
mittee  was  held  at  Lake  George,  Sept.  10.  1885, 
during  the  A.  L.  A.  conference. 

In  1886  the  secretary- treasurer  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Illinois  State  library  and  was 
married,  and  there  are  no  farther  records  of 
the  Western  library  association. 

An  earnest,  sincere  and  appreciative 
tribute    to    Katharine    L.     Sharp,    the 
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founder  of  the  Illinois  library  school, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  association 
and  for  years  a  prominent  figure  in 
library  circles,  was  read  by  Miss  Fran- 
ces Simpson,  of  the  Illinois  library 
school,  a  close  friend  and  co-worker 
with  Miss  Sharp. 

"A  white  list  of  periodicals  for  a 
public  library,"  this  paper  read  by 
Nellie  E.  Parhatn,  of  Bloomington,  was 
full  of  bright  and  helpful  suggestions 
and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

She  deprecated  the  prevalent  custom 
of  looking  through  a  magazine  rather 
than  reading  it  and  for  that  reason  pre- 
ferred those  without  illustration.  The 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  library 
club  was  quoted  in  regard  to  the 
"alarming  decadence  in  tone  in  many 
of  the  leading  American  periodicals," 
and  their  suggested  "ten  best"  men- 
tioned. Miss  Parham  did  not  wholly 
agree  with  the  selection,  and  in  criti- 
cising them  and  others  said: 

Whaf  have  we  a  right  to  expect  in  a  first 
class  literary  magazine?  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  its  criticism  be  constructive,  that  its 
essays  should  contain  both  wit  and  wisdom, 
that  its  fiction  should  have  distinction  of  style 
and  its  poetry  breathe  a  spirit  not  wholly 
of  earth? 

Of  that  weekly  magazine  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  busy  man's  time  saver?  A  well 
digested  report  of  the  week's  news  at  home 
and  abroad,  readable  and  timely  articles  upon 
men  and  events.  Fearless  editorials.  Do  or 
do  we  not  find  these  things  in  most  of  the 
American  magazines  that  we  call  leading? 

Miss  Parham  concluded  with  a  list 
which  she  would  suggest  for  a  library 
having  to  limit  its  subscription  list  to 
50  magazines. 

Atlantic,  Outlook,  Century,  Scientific  Ameri- 
can and  Supplement,  Survey,  Harper,  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  St.  Nicholas,  Popular 
Mechanics,  North  American  Review,  Scrtbner, 
Good  Houstkccping,  Crafliman,  Current 
Opinion,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Nineleenth 
Century  &  After,  Literary  Digest,  Dial,  Engi- 
neering, Illustrated  London  News.  Catholic 
World.  Hibbert  Journal,  World's  Work.  Inde- 
pendent, Nation,  Delineator.  Porum.  Living 
Age,  Technical  World,  Education,  Interna- 
tional  Studio,  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World,  Sunday  School  Times,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Annals  of  the  American  Academy, 
Modern  Priscilla.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Woman's 
Home     Companion,     American     Homes     and 
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Gardens,  leaving  room  for  musical  and  spe- 
cial periodicals  and.  of  course,  the  library 
journals. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  par- 
ticipated in  by  Misses  Ahem,  Price, 
Curtis,  Messrs  Parsons,  O'Donnell, 
Legler,  Drury,  Shearer  and  others. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  commer- 
cializing influence  of  the  large  business 
interests  on  the  editors  who  are  seldom 
now  of  the  high  standard  of  Howells 
and  others  of  his  day,  and  also  to  the 
formation  of  syndicates  acquiring  con- 
trol of  groups  of  magazines  and  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  contributions  ac- 
cepted. A  number  of  the  popular  mag- 
azmes  were  considered  and  their  de- 
cadence deplored.  That  they  be 
dropped  from  the  library  list  was  rec- 
ommended. Miss  Curtis  called  special 
attention  to  the  influence  of  the  lurid 
literature  displayed  at  the  news  stands 
on  the  young  people.  The  subject  was 
further  discussed  at  the  round  table 
for  small  libraries. 

Henry  Legler,  of  the  Chicago  public 
library,  discussed  the  subject,  "Shall 
we  urge  county  libraries  in  Illinois?" 
He  gave  a  short  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  county  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  and  produced  evidence  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  was  an  em- 
phatic affirmative,  and  closed  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  legislative  committee 
consider  the  matter  of  bringing  about 
some  permissible  plan  for  some  county, 
township,  or  school  district  law  to  be 
obtained  from  the  legislature. 

Miss  Price  called  attention  to  the 
advantage  that  the  county  library 
would  have  as  a  distributing  center, 
saving  time  and  freight  charges  in 
sending  books  the  extreme  length  and 
breadth  of  the  state.  She  stated  that 
17  counties  cannot  now  avail  themselves 
of  the  township  organization. 

In  general  discussion  Mr  O'Donnell 
advocated  a  publicity  campaign  to 
bring  the  value  of  the  library  to  the 
people  in  the  less  thickly  settled  dis- 
tricts, so  that  they  would  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  suggestion  of  a  slight 
advance  in  taxation  to  support  the 
library  in  a  widened  field. 
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Miss  Hubbell  took  the  chair  while 
Mr  Dniry  presented  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  committee  to  the  Illinois 
library  association  as  follows: 

Your  legislative  committee  respectfully  pre- 
sents the  following  recommendations ; 

First;  An  amendment  increasing  the  tsuc 
rate  according  as  the  Trustees'  association 
shall  recommend. 

Second :  An  amendment  requiring  the  library 
board  to  certify  the  annual  budget  for  the 
council. 

Third :  An  amendment  to  the  commission 
government  act  requiring  a  separate  library 
board  to  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners, 
similar  to  the  library  board  under  the  regular 
library  act. 

We  recommend  that  these  three  amend- 
ments selected  by  your  legislative  committee 
out  of  many  that  might  be  endorsed  be  re- 
ferred to  a  new  legislative  committee  ' 


in  regard  to  the  situation  at  Springfield,  we 
also  ask  that  the  association  endorse  (he  rec- 
ommendation of  the  legislative  committee  as 
follows : 

We  recommend,  namely ;  that  a  library 
board  be  authorised  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  one  to  retire  each  year, 
together  with  two  ex-officio  members,  the 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  State;  that  this 
hoard  receive  no  pay  for  tis  services ;  that  il 
have  charge  of  the  various  library  interests  ol 
the  state  at  Springfield,  and  also  care  for 
library   interests   throughout  the   state. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted 
as  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Wilson  a  commit- 
tee of  three  was  appointed  to  appear 
before  the  EffVciency  and  Economy 
committee,  now  in  session  in  Spring- 
field, for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  with 
that  committee  the  question  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  library  interests  of 
the  state  located  in  Snringfield,  and 
to  present  the  Illinois  Library  Associa- 
tion's ideas  on  consolidation  and  such 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  library 
interests  of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  may 
properly  come  before  said  Efficiency 
and  Economy  committee,  consisting  of 
H.  E.  Legler,  Jane  P.  Hubbell  and 
Mrs  Jessie  P.  Weber. 

On  Thursday  evening  at  a  general 
public  meeting  which  was  largely  at- 
tended by  Springfield  citizens,  Dr 
Walter  Dill  Scott  of  Northwestern 
university,  gave  a  most  interesting  lec- 


ture on  "The  psychology  of  the  rising 
generation  of  Americans." 

Dr  Scott  spoke  of  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  influences  at  work  on  the 
child  of  today  and  that  of  a  generation 
ago  and  how  his  attitude  toward  his 
work  and  play  had  changed.  The  dif- 
ference was  also  carried  along  after 
school  days  to  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  young  people  of  today  and  Dr  Scott 
concluded  that  employers  should  un- 
derstand better  the  motive  forces  at 
work  among  the  young  men.  He  con- 
sidered these  to  be,  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  employe  for  social  approval  by 
the  people  of  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged ;  2,  an  opportunity  to 
advance,  thus  recognizing  his  ambi- 
tion ;  3,  a  feeling  that  his  work  is  useful 
in  fulfilling  part  of  the  world's  work ;  4, 
co-operation  with  his  fellow  workers. 

The  ideas  might  profitably  be  studied 
by  librarians  and  used  in  connection  with 
their  extension  work. 

Geoi^  B.  Utley,  secretary  of  the 
American  library  association,  brought  a 
greeting  to  the  association  and  spoke  of 
the  future  plans  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  many  of 
which  he  felt  would  be  directly  useful  to 
the  libraries  of  Illinois  and  in  which  he 
hoped  he  might  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  librarians.  He  expressed  the  desire 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  be  of  service  in  any 
way  and  at  any  time. 
Bound  tables 

Part  of  Friday  morning  was  devoted 
to  separate  meetings  for  those  whose  in- 
terests diverged.  These  meetings  were 
all  well  attended  and  reports  indicate 
that  they  were  practical  in  the  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  subjects 
brought  up. 
For  small  Ubrarica 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by  Anna 
May  Price  of  the  Library  extension 
commission,  and  the  following  subjects 
were  discussed. 

Eva  Cloud,  librarian  of  the  Kewanee 
public  library,  presented  a  list  of  chil- 
dren's books  which  the  librarians  might 
recommend  to  patrons  for  Christmas 
purchase.  The  list  includes  picture 
books,    illustrated    editions    of    classics. 
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Bible  stories,  fairy  and  wonder  stories, 
King  Arthur  and  Robin  Hood,  poetry 
and  rhymes,  fiction,  Christmas  stories, 
and  a  list  of  inexpensive  editions. 

The  entire  list  has  been  printed  by  the 
Library  extension  commission  and  will 
be  distributed  gratis  among  the  libraries 
of  the  state, 

"Periodicals  for  the  small  library" 
was  introduced  by  Josie  Houchens 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  li- 
brary, who  gave  a  suggested  list 
of  22  periodicals,  their  list  price,  the 
estimated  discount,  and  the  cost  of 
binding  same  in  buckram.  She  recom- 
mended purchase  through  the  larger 
subscription  agencies.  The  result  of 
the  discussion  following  was  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
periodicals  and  it  would  be  better  to  se- 
lect fewer  magazines,  but  continue  the 
subscription  from  year  to  year  and  bind 
the  volumes  as  completed. 

Simplification  of  the  accession  book 
was  taken  up  by  Florence  R.  Curtis  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  she  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  only  necessary 
items  were  author,  title,  publisher  and 
cost  and  that  the  preferable  style  of  book 
was  the  loose  leaf,  which  permitted  the 
use  of  the  typewriter. 

A  discussion  regarding  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  mutilation  and  defacement 
of  books  indicated  that  the  best  results 
would  be  obtained  by  cooperation  with 
the  schools  in  teaching  a  respect  for  pub- 
lic property.  Short  articles  in  the  pub- 
lic press  were  advocated,  and  an  impres- 
sion might  be  given  that  the  librarian 
always  knows  the  exact  condition  of  the 
book — an  idea  suggested  by  turning  over 
a  few  pages  of  the  book  before  giving  it 
out  and  again  on  receiving  it. 

The  last  question  discussed  was  "How 
many  books  should  be  issued  on  a  read- 
er's card."  The  liberality  was  left  to 
each  library  to  decide  for  itself,  but  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  should 
be  more  than  one.  The  date  slip  in  the 
book  would  show  the  reader  when  the 
book  was  due. 

The  round  table  was  well  attended 
and  the  discussions  helpful. 


For  reference  librariuiB  and  Urger  libraries 

Earl  N.  Manchester,  head  of  the 
Reader's  department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  libraries,  in  opening  this  round 
table  pointed  out  the  varied  character  of 
reference  books. 

General  and  special  reference  works, 
bibliographies,  and  the  reference  depart- 
ments of  libraries  were  all  taken  up.  The 
idea  of  cooperation  in  working  up  read- 
ing hsts  and  reference  lists  brought  out 
the  suggestion  that  some  one  library 
might  be  made  a  clearing  house  for  all 
subjects  and  lists  such  as  come  up  daily 
in  connection  with  clubs  and  schools. 
This  work  Mrs  Fowler  of  the  State  li- 
brary volunteered  to  do. 

TniBteea  section 

The  Trustees'  section  opened  with  roll 
call  and  report  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  followed  by  address  and  re- 
port of  the  president,  J.  L.  O'Donnell, 
who  spoke  of  the  needs  of  legislation 
and  particularly  on  the  tax  levy  required 
for  county  libraries,  and  also  the 
tax  levy  required  in  Cook  County,  It 
was  moved  and  carried  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  authorize  the  amendment  of 
Section  One,  so  as  to  allow  the  levy  of 
two  mills  generally  and  1.2  mills  for 
cities  over  100,000. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
J.  L.  O'Donnell,  Joliet,  President;  Eu- 
genia Allen,  Decatur,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Trustees'  committee  on  leg- 
islation reappointed:  John  R.  Jones, 
Carmi ;  John  W.  Downey,  Joliet ;  Arthur 
R.  Haley,  Rockford;  Anna  E.  Felt, 
Galena. 
The  story  hour 

At  the  close  of  the  round  tables  a  gen- 
eral session  listened  to  an  exposition  and 
illustration  of  the  value  of  the  story  hour 
by  Mrs  Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen.  Fol- 
lowing a  short  talk  on  the  connection  of 
the  story  hour  with  the  library  and  the 
school  and  its  importance,  with  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  what  not  to  do,  Mrs  ■ 
Thome  -  Thomsen  gave  two  Norse 
stories  in  her  inimitable  way. 
Biuineas  session 

Moved  by  Miss  Ahem  that  the  Illinois 
library  association  commend  to  the  in- 
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coming  legislation  the  idea  of  the  County 
library  law.     Carried. 
Reports  of  committees 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  li- 
brary association  is  being  held  at  Spring* 
^eld  at  the  invitation  of  the  late  Honorable 
Harry  Woods.  The  association,  there- 
fore, in  its  annual  meeting,  desires  to  place 
on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  the  library  interests  of  the  state 
by  Mr  Woods,  late  Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
o£Eicio  state  librarian,  and  member  of  the 
Library  extension  commission  since  Jan- 
uary   1912. 

The  association  also  desires,  at  thia 
time,  to  express  its  sense  of  loss  of  the 
cheerful  and  helpful  personality  which 
brought  the  cordial  message  of  mvitation 
to  its  meeting  last  December.  Mr  Woods' 
active  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
state  library  and  the  Illinois  library  ex- 
tension commission  as  educational  agen- 
cies of  state-wide  usefulness,  be^ar  almost 
from  the  first  days  of  his  administration, 
and  this  interest  so  vigorously  displayed 
in  taking  steps  to  provide  adequate  Itbrarv 
facilities  for  the  people  of  Illinois  through 
the  services  of  the  state  library  and  its 
allied  interests  as  an  educational  force  in 
the  state  at  large,  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  librarians. 

In  view  of  this  very  helpful  cooperation 
in  its  work  the  association  wishes  to  put 
on  record  in  the  minutes  of  this  meetmg 
its  sincere  gratitude  for  all  Mr  Woods' 
helpfulness,  and  its  appreciation  of  his 
kindly  spirit. 

M.  E.  AuESN,  Chairman, 
Anna  May  Price, 
Eva  May  Fowlek. 
Resolutions  passed 

The  Illinois  library  association  in 
annual  session  at  Springfield,  October 
21-23,  1914,  warmly  appreciates  all  the 
courtesies  extended  to  the  members  dur- 
ing this  meeting. 

We  wish  to  thank  Mr  Stevenson,  the 
Secretary  of  state,  in  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  sessions  as  planned  by  the 
local  committee  and  endorsed  by  Mr 
Woods  have  been  so  well  and  agreeably 
carried  out. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  various  heads  of 
the  State  libraries,  their  assistants,  the 
librarians  and  members  of  staff  of  the 
libraries  of  the  city  who  composed  the 
efficient  local  committee  for  the  warm 
welcome  and  kind  treatment  accorded 
us  and  for  the  beautiful  reception  on 
Wednesday  night. 

Our  thanks  are  given  to  the  Commer- 


cial association  for  the  delightful  ride 
through  the  beautiful  parks,  many  points 
of  historic  interest,  and  concluding  with 
the  charming  reception  at  the  Lincoln 
library. 

We  wish  to  express  to  Miss  Simpson 
our  thanks  for  the  expression  of  per- 
sonal loss  we  all  feel  in  the  death  of 
Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  who  in  the  pio- 
neer days  of  this  ot;ganization  was  one 
of  its  leading  spirits  and  who  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  promote  library  educa- 
tion in  Illinois. 

Josephine  E.  Durham, 
Effie  a.  Lansden, 
E.  S.  Wilcox, 
H.  G.  Wilson  reported  the  action  of 
the  Trustees'  section  and  moved  that  the 
Legislative  committee  appointed  by  the 
new  president  of  the  Illinois  library  as- 
sociation be  instructed  to  see  that  proper 
bills,  embodying  the  recommendations  of 
the   report   submitted   by   the  Trustees' 
section  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  tax 
rates    for   library    purposes   and    other 
changes  in  the  Library  Act  be  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature.     Said  committee  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  Trustees'  section.    Carried, 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  Chi- 
cago ;   vice-president,   Ida   F.   Wright, 
Springfield ;  secretary,  Maud  A.  Par- 
sons, Joliet;  treasurer,  Mary  J,  Booth, 
Charleston;  council    (terms   to  expire 
1917),  Effie  A.  Lansden,  Cairo;  Henry 
E.  Legler,  Chicago. 

Legislative  committee  for  1915:  S. 
S,  Greeley,  Winnetka;  H.  S.  Wilson, 
Chicago ;  J,  B.  Wallbridge,  Hoopeston ; 
H.  M.  Pindell,  Peoria;  G.  F.  Rearick, 
Danville;  Mrs  Bruce  Farson,  St. 
Charles. 

During  the  sessions  the  wide  halls  of 
the  state  house  were  turned  over  to  the 
association  for  the  dilTerent  exhibits. 
The  largest  of  these  was  sent  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  illustrated 
work  which  could  be  done  with  schools, 
gave  samples  of  free  material  of  advan- 
tage for  bulletins,  and  showed  graphic 
methods  of  modern  library  work. 

Maud  A.  Paksons,  Secretary. 
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Library  Meetings 
Chicago —  The  November  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  library  club  was  held  No- 
vember 12  at  the  Chicago  public  library 
The  speakers  were  W.  N,  C.  Carlton  of 
the  Newberry  library,  and  C.  B.  Roden 
of  the  Public  library,  on  the  subject, 
"The  librarians'  reading."  Mr  Carlton 
spoke  of  the  three  kinds  of  reading  for  a 
librarian— the  practical  and  professional 
in  connection  with  one's  work ;  the  seri- 
ous reading  along  the  lines  of  a  specialty 
in  which  to  become  a  master,  together 
with  a  reading  that  would  give  an  un- 
derstanding of  other  subjects;  thirdly, 
the  stimulating  reading  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  spiritual  and  mental 
being.  With  this  was  some  practical  ad- 
vice as  to  the  use  of  one's  time  in  accom- 
plishing the  object. 

Mr  Roden  approached  the  subject  dif- 
ferently, although  the  two  speakers  were 
in  substantial  accord,  mentioning  first  the 
two  dangers  of  extreme  specialization 
and  of  being  visionary.  He  divided  the 
reading  into  that  for  professional  equip- 
ment, that  to  "achieve  discontent,"  that 
to  "keep  awake."  In  connection  with  the 
latter  kinds,  he  suggested  the  pleasure 
and  profit  from  certain  selected  classes 
of  books,  for  instance,  belles  lettres, 
speculative  philosophy,  the  essay,  contro- 
versial religion,  a  special  field  of  history. 
Connecticut— The  library  association 
held  its  autumn  meeting  in  the  Nor- 
walk  public  library,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
27  Dr  James  G.  Gregory,  president  of 
the  Board  of  directors  of  the  library, 
welcomed  the  association,  after  which 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  general  topic  of  the  morning 
was  introduced  by  Edith  M.  Peck,  of 
the  Rockville  public  library,  with  a 
paper  entitled  "How  to  interest  and 
train  children  under  grammar  grades." 
Miss  Peck  laid  special  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  interesting  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  child.  Story  telling 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  work 
at  Rockville. 

Frances  H.  Bickford  next  read  a 
paper  on  "The  library  in  relation  to 
the  grammar  and  high  schools."     She 


told  of  the  New  Haven  school  branches 
and  of  the  class  room  libraries — also 
of  the  use  made  of  bulletins  and  the 
picture  collection.  The  concluding 
paper  on  "Library  children"  was  read 
by  Gertrude  F.  White,  children's  li- 
brarian in  New  Haven. 

Miss  Pinneo  then  told  of  the  reflec- 
troscope  used  by  the  Norwalk  library 
and  of  the  interesting  lectures  which  it 
had  made  possible  during  the  past 
winter. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Royal 
James  inn  and  at  the  Norwalk  hotel. 
In  the  afternoon,  William  A.  Borden, 
who  was  director  of  Baroda  State  li- 
braries, gave  an  account  of  his  organi- 
zation of  the  library  system  there, 
closing  with  a  plea  for  a  central  store 
house  of  books  bought  by  state  money 
— with  the  cities  and  villages  able  to 
borrow  freely  to  supplement  their  own 
collections  which  would  be  of  a  more 
popular  nature — leaving  the  important 
but  less  likely  to  be  used  books  to  be 
bought  by  the  central  library.  Mrs 
Borden  followed  with  a  delightful  talk 
on  life  in  India. 

Elizabeth  B.  McKnight,  associate 
librarian  of  the  Girls'  high  school, 
Brooklyn,  read  a  paper  on  "Library 
work  with  high  school  students"  show- 
ing the  importance  not  only  of  ref- 
erence work  with  the  pupils  but  also 
of  influencing  their  choice  of  books. 
She  gave  many  practical  suggestions 
for  such  work.  Discussion  followed 
in  which  librarians  from  various 
schools  took  part. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Pin- 
neo, and  all  others  who  had  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  day,  the  meeting 
adjourned.     Edith  McH.  Steele, 

Secretary. 
Kansa»—  The  library  association  held 
its  fourteenth  annual  meeting  in  Topeka, 
October  28-30,  1914.  In  point  of  attend- 
ance, this  was  the  best  meeting  ever  held, 
70  librarians  and  members  of  library 
boards   registering. 

The  address  by  the  president,  James 
L.  King,  told  the  story  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  association  and  gave  some- 
thing of  the  stru^le  of  the  pioneer 
workers.     He   spoke   of   the   esprit   de 
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corps  which  has  continued  to  hold  them, 
until  today  the  fruits  are  shown  in  the 
increased  memliership  of  the  K.  L.  A. 

There  were  at  the  meeting,  besides 
Mr  King,  two  librarians  who  had  been 
present  at  the  organization  of  the  K.  L. 
A. — Miss  Carrie  M.  Watson.  Kansas 
university,  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Barlow, 
Ft.  Scott.  At  the  close  of  Mr  King's 
address  Miss  Watson  added  some  de- 
lightful persona]  reminiscences  of  the 
first  meetings  of  the  K.  L.  A.,  and  ante- 
dated its  organization  by  an  earlier  one 
in  1891,  when  the  Kansas  library  asso- 
ciation, consisting  of  four  members,  all 
officers,  and  the  city  of  Topeka,  enter- 
tained the  American  library  association 
on  its  return  from  the  San  Francisco 
meeting  of  that  year.  Miss  Francis, 
State  Historical  library,  addsd  that  a 
copy  of  the  welcoming  pamphlet  ad- 
dressed to  the  A.  L.  A.  was  upstairs  in 
the  Historical  library  and  could  be  pro- 
duced momentarily  to  prove  the  hearti- 
ness of  the  Kansas  library  spirit. 

A  symposium  of  wishes  in  response  to 
roll  call  was  interesting.  Each  librarian 
was  asked  to  express  one  paramount 
wish  for  the  library.  This  brought  ou" 
a  bewildering  list  of  "library  wants." 
"Increased  income"  and  "more  shelving" 
were  the  popular  desires,  the  wishes  gen- 
erally showed  that  practically  every 
building  erected  five  years  ago  had  been 
out-grown.  One  librarian  wanted  "more 
light,  artificial  and  mental" ;  another 
wisely  wished  "to  give  satisfaction." 
whereat  a  ripple  of  mirth  ran  over  the 
hearers  who  knew  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  thing.  Mr  King's  wish  was  so 
generous  that  it  should  go  on  record  as 
his  own,  "that  all  the  wishes  expressed 
today  may  come  true." 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
social  gathering  and  "visiting  bee." 
There  was  a  short  program  consisting 
of  music,  a  "story  hour"  and  "Young 
Lochinvar,"  a  throbbing  tragedy.  To 
the  relief  of  the  Topeka  libraries  this 
last  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
"thank  -  you"  resolutions.  They  had 
feared  a  double  cross. 

Thursday  morning,  a  visit  was  made 
to  the  State  printing  plant,  where  a  dem- 
onstration was  given  of  printing,  bind- 


ing and  book-making,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  state  printer. 

The  meeting  convened  in  Memorial 
building  and  listened  to  a  delightful  talk 
from  Mr  Purd  B.  Wright,  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  library  association  by  adop- 
tion. "Some  broad  methods  of  inter- 
esting the  public"  was  his  topic.  The 
question  of  advertising  and  reaching 
every  class  of  citizen  was  thoroughly 
discussed.  One  of  Mr  Wright's  sug- 
gestions was  that  the  best  way  to  reach 
a  business  man  was  through  his  end  of 
it — interesting  the  banker  through  books 
on  banking,  and  the  insurance  man 
through  books  on  insurance. 

The  report  of  the  Publicity  committee 
was  made  through  its  chairman,  Mr  Kerr, 
and  unanimously  approved.  The  asso- 
ciation then  adjourned  for  a  motor  trip 
to  interesting  places  about  Topeka.  A 
short  visit  was  made  to  the  Washburn 
College  library  and  later  the  automobiles 
returned  the  guests  to  a  luncheon,  a 
courtesy  of  the  Topeka  public  library. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  C.  E.  Rush 
gave  an  address  on  "Practical  affairs  in 
a  public  library."  Much  valuable  dis- 
cussion succeeded  it,  Mr  Rush  submit- 
ting to  a  fire  of  questions  which  would 
have  perplexed  a  man  less  sure  of  his 
subject. 

Thursday  evening,  Dr  Walter  Burr,  of 
the  Rural  Service  department,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  college,  talked  to  the 
librarians  on  "The  new  rural  commu- 
nity." He  told  them  how  they  might 
help  in  this  movement.  His  commen- 
dation of  the  work  of  the  Traveling 
Libraries   commission    was    hearty   and 


Linna  Bresette  deputy  factory  in- 
spector for  the  state  followed  and 
her  talk  on  "The  wage  earning  woman 
and  the  factory"  was  a  heart-to-heart 
one.  She  told  of  the  slight  education  of 
the  factory  girls  in  all  the  things  they 
should  know,  and  spoke  of  the  book- 
hunger  of  many  of  them.  She  asked 
for  cooperation  from  the  public  libraries 
in  her  work,  and  explained  how  much 
there  was  to  do  for  these  girls  who  paid 
$5  for  a  hat  because  they  did  not  know 
how  to  get  a  cheaper  one,  and  wanted 
pretty   shoes   because   they   could   have 
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pair,    and    so    bought    satin 


evening  with  a  delightful  readii^  from 
William  Allen  White's  "Court  of  Boy- 
viUe." 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  a 
divided  one,  the  first  half  being  the  dem- 
onstration, in  the  State  library,  on  the 
use  of  the  library  by  the  pupils  of  the 
public  school,  Miss  Dinsmoor  using  a 
class  from  the  Topeka  high  school  for 
the  work.  After  refreshments,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  Memorial  hall, 
where  Grace  M.  Leaf,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal library,  Emporia,  told  how  she  or- 
ganized the  special  library  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  board  of  control.  This 
was  followed  by  a  business  session,  with 
the  election  of  officers,  reports  of  com- 
mittees and  selection  of  a  meeting  place 
for  1915. 

A  legislative  committee  was  appoint- 
ed, the  members  of  which  are  Mrs  Nel- 
lie G.  Beattie,  Lawrence;  Mrs  Sara 
Judd  Greenman,  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
and  Scott  Hopkins,  Lawrence.  The 
committee  will  recommend  to  the  legis- 
lature the  wisdom  of  a  state  library  ad- 
visor for  Kansas,  an  officer  found  to 
be  exceptionally  useful  to  the  general 
public  in  30  other  states.  The  library 
advisor  will  be  attached  to  the  Stan 
of  the  State  traveling  libraries  com- 
mission, at  Topeka,  so  that  both  books 
and  expert  library  advice  will  be  avail- 
able from  a  centra!  state  office. 

The  following  were  the  officers  elect- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Mrs 
Belle  Curry,  Parsons;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, James  L,  King,  Topeka;  second 
vice-president,  Kathryn  Cossitt,  Wichita ; 
third  vice-president,  Mary  C.  Lee,  Man- 
hattan ;  secretary,  Adelaide  Bolmar, 
Topeka ;  treasurer,  L  R.  Bundy,  Leaven- 
worth ;  member-at-large,  Hattie  Osborne, 
Baldwin. 

Wichita  was  selected  as  the  next 
meeting  place,  and  after  the  transac- 
tion of  other  business  including  an  ar- 
rangement to  print  a  new  hand  book  of 
Kansas  libraries  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Clara  Francis 

Nebraska— The  twentieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  library  asso- 


ciation was  held  in  Geneva,  October 
19-21.  The  first  session  was  opened 
by  the  President,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
O'Linn  Smith,  on  Monday  at  3:30  p.m. 
After  the  business  meeting  reports 
from  the  librarians  present  were  given, 
showing  increased  activities  since  last 
year. 

At  the  evening  session,  a  report  of 
the  A.L.A.  meeting  was  given,  also  an 
illustrated  talk  by  Miss  Charlotte 
Templeton  on  "Public  libraries  in  Ne- 
braska," showing  the  growth  of  the 
library  movement  in  Nebraska. 

Extension  of  library  privileges  to 
the  rural  communities  was  discussed 
Tuesday  morning.  Mrs  F.  A.  Long 
of  Madison,  discussed  the  county 
library,  using  Kern  County,  California, 
as  a  basii  for  her  talk.  Kern  County 
has  32  branch  libraries,  deposit  and  de- 
livery stations.  She  urged  that  as  good 
work  could  be  done  in  the  counties  of 
Nebraska,  and  hoped  that  the  libra- 
rians would  use  their  influence  for 
county  libraries. 

Miss  F.dith  Tobitt  of  Omaha  told  of 
the  work  done  at  Dundee,  Florence, 
Benson,  and  Ralston.  These  suburban 
towns  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the  city  of 
Omaha  and  in  return  have  full  priv- 
ileges of  the  Omaha  public  library. 
Messengers  carry  books  to  the  deposit 
stations  every  other  day,  thus  giving 
good  service,  though  daily  trips  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible.  Other  towns 
of  Nebraska  may  do  the  same  work 
for  nearby  villages. 

Under  the  Nebraska  library  law  « 
township  may  establish  a  township 
library,  or  it  may  contract  with  an  ad- 
joining town  for  the  free  use  of  the 
library,  by  paying  a  township  tax  levy. 
The  value  of  the  township  library  was 
presented  by  Rev  Thomas  Griffiths,  of 
Kdgar.  The  efficiency  of  the  township 
library  would  be  greater,  because  the 
librarian  could  come  in  closer  touch 
with  all  patrons  and  the  rural  schools. 
Cooperation  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  the  rural  teachers  was 
given  as  the  key  to  the  founding  of 
more  township  libraries.  All  counties 
in  Nebraska  do  not  have  township  or- 
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ganization,  and  in  such  counties,  coun- 
ty libraries  must  be  formed. 

Most  libraries  allow  the  rural  pop- 
ulation privileges  of  the  library  upon 
payment  of  a  yearly  fee.  The  library 
commission  supplies  such  demands  as 
come  to  it,  but  efficient  work  can  best 
be  given  when  rural  communities  have 
organizations  of  their  own.  During  the 
discussion  which  followed  Mr  H.  E. 
Legler,  of  Chicago,  told  of  the  work 
done  in  the  suburban  towns  of  Chicago, 
Each  librarian  was  urged  to  use  her 
influence  to  brin^  about  some  form  of 
extension  of  privileges. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  Girls' 
orchestra  of  the  State  industrial  school, 
gave  a  very  interesting  musical  pro- 
gram, which  was  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress by  Malcolm  G.  Wyer  of  the  Uni- 
versity library,  on  "Librarians'  inter- 
est in  book  illustration."  In  addition 
to  a  collection  of  mounted  illustra- 
tions, lantern  slides  were  used. 

The  special  address  of  the  meeting 
was  given  by  Mr  Henry  E.  Legler  of 
the  Chicago  public  library  on  "The 
library  and  the  melting  pot."  In  his 
address,  he  emphasized  the  influence 
of  libraries  in  making  American  citi- 
zens of  the  immigrant  population. 

At  the  business  meeting  Wednesday 
morning  M.  G.  Wyer  was  elected 
alternate  to  attend  the  A.L.A.  meeting, 
1915.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Nellie  Williams,  Geneva, 
president;  Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  Lincoln, 
first  vice-president ;  Clara  Howard, 
Columbus,  second  vice-president ; 
Josephine  Lammers,  Lincoln,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  given 
to  a  valuable  round-table  conducted 
by  Miss  Tobitt.  Many  questions  were 
asked,  and  points  of  interest  to  libra- 
rians of  small  libraries  were  discussed. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Geneva  citi- 
zens, who  entertained  in  their  homes 
all  visitors,  the  informal  social  gath- 
ering at  close  of  the  first  evening  ses- 
sion: the  skill  and  thoughtfulness  of 
Miss  Nellie  Williams;  the  banquet 
given  by  the  trustees  of  the  library 
board;  the  luncheon  given  by  the  State 
industrial  school  for  girls ;  and  a  mus- 


ical program  given  by  the  high  school 
were  features  which  added  much  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting. 

Josephine  Lamheks, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ohio— The  twentieth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  library  association  was 
held  at  Dayton,  October  6-9. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  beau- 
tiful Y.  W.  C,  A.,  which  was  admirably 
fitted  not  only  for  the  meetings,  but 
for  the  reception  and  exhibits  which 
were  part  of  the  occasion.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  had  a 
beautiful  exhibit  on  the  relation  of  li- 
braries and  schools.  Library  publicity 
was  illustrated  by  an  exhibit  from 
C.  E.  Rush,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  There 
were  also  exhibits  of  books  and  library 
supplies. 

The  occasion  had  the  air  and  much 
the  flavor  of  an  old  time  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ing. Miss  E.  C.  Doren,  librarian  of 
the  Dayton  public  library,  was  practi- 
cally hostess  for  the  city,  ably  sec- 
onded by  a  most  delightful  coterie  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  represented 
the  best  things  in  Dayton.  Miss  Mary 
E.  Downey,  former  library  organizer 
for  the  Ohio  state  library,  served  her 
second  year  as  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

There  were  about  200  library  work- 
ers present,  among  whom  were  Mr 
W.  H.  Brett,  Miss  Eastman,  Miss 
Tyler,  Miss  Burnite,  Mr  Vitz,  Mr 
Hirshberg  and  others  from  Cleveland. 
Three  members  of  the  board  and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  staff  from  the 
Toledo  public  library,  J.  J.  Pugh  of 
the  Public  library,  Mary  R.  Cochran, 
and  J,  H.  Newman,  state  librarian, 
from  Columbus ;  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
Laura  Smith,  Julia  iW.  Merrill,  Wash- 
ington T.  Porter  and  a  number  of  the 
staff  from  Cincinnati,  were  also  pres- 
ent. A  number  of  the  old  standbys  of 
the  association,  as  A.  S.  Root,  Emma 
Graham,  Grace  Prince,  Mr  Wycoff  and 
others,  were  in  their  supporting  posi- 
tions and  added  to  the  profit  and 
pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

The  address  of  welcome  came  from 
Dr   W.   J.   Conklin,    for   many   years 
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president  of  the  Library  board,  and  an 
old  favorite  at  O.  L.  A.  meetings. 

Lecturers  from  outside  were  Dr  Earl 
Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  who  discussed 
"Research  work  in  the  American  li- 
braries," Dr  Barnes  thought  it  was 
impossible  for  one  library  to  success- 
fully undertake  circulation  activity 
and  research  work.  If  the  library  is  for 
circulation,  the  research  worker  does 
not  profit.  If  the  books  are  kept  for 
research  work,  they  do  the  general 
public  no  good.  He  advocated  special 
libraries  designed  for  research  work. 
His  criticism  of  conditions  in  the  Con- 
gressional library  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  severe  and  not  to  exactly 
square  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Professor  Richard  E.  Burton,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  gave  a  tre- 
mendously interesting  lecture  on  "The 
drama  and  democracy,"  outlining  the 
close  relation  and  inter-dependence  of 
the  two.  This  was  probably  the  most 
enjoyable  event  of  the  week.  A  large 
audience  of  Dayton  people  present 
were  so  impressed  that  a  Drama  league 
for  Dayton  has  been  an  outgrowth  of 
the  lecture. 

"Responsibilities  in  common  of  the 
community  and  the  library  administra- 
tors," was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  M.  E.  Ahem,  editor  of  Public  Li- 
braries. 

A  resume  of  the  development  of  the 
work  of  the  Ohio  historical  and  archae- 
ological society  was  given  by  the  Hon 
E.  O.  Randall  of  Columbus. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  was  discussed 
by  Miss  May  Massee. 

There  was  a  round  table  on  book 
buying  and  book  selection,  led  by  N. 
D,  C.  Hodges  of  Cincinnati.  The  plea 
for  a  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  li- 
braries toward  the  net  price  system, 
represented  by  Mr  Hodges  and  Mr 
Brett,  was  rather  unceremoniously 
turned  into  ridicule  by  Miss  Tessa 
Kelso,  of  Baker  and  Taylor,  New 
York,  who  insisted  that  the  combina- 
tion between  the  publishers  was  for 
their  own  benefit  and  not  as  they 
claimed,  for  the  booksellers  in  the 
provinces.  Miss  Kelso  gave  a  rather 
amusing   picture   of   the   attempts   of 


the  country  booksellers  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  public  libraries  in  fur- 
nishing books. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  Leipzig  book  arts 
exposition. 

"The  use  of  library  club  rooms  and 
auditoriums,"  by  Julia  Wright  Merrill, 
was  illustrated  by  the  activities  in  the 
Cincinnati  public  library. 

The  central  library  of  Cleveland  and 
its  branches  were  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  in  a  talk  by  W.  H.  Brett. 

A  symposium  on  "Sequence  in  chil- 
dren's work,"  under  the  direction  of 
Caroline  Burnite,  was  an  effective 
presentation  of  ideas  of  development 
and  help  by  a  dozen  children's  libra- 
rians from  their  own  experience.  Miss 
Burnite  has  promised  this  presenta- 
tion in  logical  order  for  a  future  num- 
ber of  Public  Libraries. 

Washington  T.  Porter  spoke  of  the 
development  of  the  library  as  an  edu- 
cational factor  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  library  association,  de- 
veloped in  its  minutiae  by  the  state 
associations. 

A  very  interesting  session  was  held 
on  Friday  morning,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion between  the  library  and  social 
service  was  developed.  William  J. 
Norton,  director  of  social  agencies  in 
Cincinnati,  talked  about  social  sur- 
veys, and  Miss  Tyler,  director  of  West- 
ern Reserve  university  library  school, 
gave  a  very  interesting  resume  of  the 
library  survey  of  the  Woodland  branch 
library  district,  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council  of  associated 
agencies  in  Cleveland,  by  the  students 
of  the  library  school. 

Mrs  E.  I.  Antrim  of  Van  Wert  pre- 
sented a  survey  of  the  county  library 
movement  in  the  United  States  up  to 
date,  which  was  full  of  encouragement 
and  information. 

A  strong  paper  was  presented  by 
Alice  V.  Carey,  of  Cincinnati,  on  "The 
grade  school  library  as  a  community 
library,  and  as  a  pathfinder  for  the  in- 
dependent branch."  Miss  Carey  ob- 
served that  the  children  of  today  enjoy 
the  extreme  limit  of  parental  indul- 
gence, and  their  every  day  life  offers 
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on  every  side  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
good  and  evil.  Libraries  can  only  de- 
feat their  highest  purpose  by  attempt- 
ing to  dam  up  this  stream  of  freedom. 
They  should  move  and  work  with  it, 
striving  to  keep  it  within  worthy 
bounds. 

"Efficiency  of  the  school  room  li- 
brary," was  given  by  Emma  Schaub, 
of  Columbus. 

"The  township  library  and  the  dis- 
trict school,"  was  presented  by  Fran- 
ces Cleveland,  of  Mentor,  and  "The 
high  school  library,"  by  Edith  Cook, 
of  Cleveland. 

The  discussion  throughout  the  meet- 
ings was  live  and  to  the  point, 

Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
recreation,  which  consisted  in  visits  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  and  the  Wright 
aviation  Held.  At  all  these  places  the 
visitors  were  courteously  received  and 
paid  every  attention  in  their  tour  of 
inspection. 

A  delightful  reception  the  first  even- 
ing gave  opportunity  for  better  ac- 
quaintance of  those  attending  the 
meeting. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  A.  S. 
Root;  first  vice-president,  Laura 
Smith;  second  vice-president,  Grace 
Prince ;  third  vice-president.  S.  J. 
Brandenburg;  secretary,  Frances 
Cleveland;  treasurer,  Blanche  Roberts. 

Resolutions  expressing  grateful 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  various 
hosts  of  the  occasion,  the  officers  of 
the  association,  and  all  who  gave  help 
and  courtesy  in  making  the  meeting  a 
great  success,  particularly  the  libra- 
rian and  the  staff  of  the  Dayton  public 
library,  were  passed. 

The  reports  of  the  committees 
showed  progress  and  interest  in  the 
work,  and  particularly  the  growth  of 
the  membership. 

College  and  reference  section 

Miss  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Trav- 
eling library  department,  Columbus,  had 
as  the  subject  of  her  paper  "Coopera- 
tion of  our  libraries  with  the  newly 
organized  county  normal  schools."    She 


read  the  law  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools,  of  which  there 
are  now  SO,  but  the  number  of  which 
in  another  year  would  reach  100.  She 
said  that  the  Traveling  library  now  has 
83,000  books,  but  these  are  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  especially  of  the 
rural  population,  who  are  apt  to  apply 
late. 

It  was  decided  that  the  chair  should 
appoint  three  persons  to  investigate  to 
what  extent  the  colleges  and  universities 
could  assist  in  the  extension  work  for 
the  County  normal  schools,  and  to  ascer- 
tain who  in  these  institutions  could 
assist  in  the  instruction  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr  Reed  said  that  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  had  no  extension  centers,  but 
that  the  Municipal  reference  bureau 
would  collect  data  and  assist  any  one 
interested  in  civic  affairs. 

"The  college  library  and  the  high 
schools  of  the  state,"  a  paper  by  Miss 
Jeffrey,  reported  that  no  college  library 
in  Ohio  had  attempted  assisting  the 
schools  in  any  systematic  way.  The 
package  library  originated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  had  been  made  use 
of  by  many  other  institutions  to  aid 
debating  and  public  discussion.  These 
and  reference  lists  are  generally  sent  out 
through  a  department  called  "The  De- 
partment of  debating  and  puhlic  instruc- 
tion," which  has  been  organized  in  21 
institutions.  The  question  Miss  Jeflrev 
raised  is,  "What  are  Ohio  universities 
doing  in  this  way?" 

At  the  Friday  session.  Miss  Maud 
Jeffrey  was  elected  chairman  for  the 
coming  year,  and  Miss  Catharine  Oaks 
secretary. 

Mr  Reeder,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  sent  his  paper,  "Some  effects 
of  the  European  war,"  which  was  read 
by  Miss  Herrick,  of  Western  College. 
He  stated  that  many  foreign  serials  were 
being  stored  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  and 
that  careful  attention  must  be  paid  as 
to  issues.  In  the  O.  S.  U.  library  all  of 
the  English  periodicals  had  come,  half 
of  the  French  and  no  German.  Prices 
were  temporarily  higher  and  all  corre- 
spondence  had   to  he   in   German.      In 
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conclusion,  he  added  that  the  effects 
were  not  really  serious,  but  that  some 
little  inconvenience  had  been  felt. 

The  next  paper,  "The  college  student 
and  the  card  catalog,"  was  given  by  Miss 
Hammand,  o£  the  Miami  University  li- 
brary. She  emphasized  the  fact  thai  the 
more  complex  catalog  of  the  larger  li- 
braries had  come  to  stay,  and  that  with 
a  little  instruction  the  user  becomes 
master  of  the  situation  and  will  not  be 
handicapped  in  his  after  college  lite. 
The  di^erent  methods  tried  at  Miami 
were  enumerated.  This  paper  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  open  discussion  of  methods 
used  in  other  universities. 

Mr  Root  gave  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  "Future  development  of  college  and 
university  libraries."  He  showed  how 
they  had  developed  since  1875  and  what 
would  be  the  probable  result  in  1941.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
more  cooperation  among  libraries  of  over 
50,000  volumes  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  maintenance;  that  librarians  are  now 
too  busy  duplicating  work  done  by  other 
institutions  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
book.  He  laid  special  emphasis  on  co- 
operative cataloging  and  reference  work. 

A  discussion  concerning  the  classihca- 
tion  of  public  documents  followed. 

Before  the  session  closed  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  legislative  committee  concerning 
distribution  of  state  documents. 

Ontario — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Toronto  library  institute  was  held  in  the 
Public  reference  library  on  Friday  after- 
noon and  evening,  November  6th.  There 
were  125  delegates  present.  The  out-of- 
town  guest  on  this  occasion  was  Miss 
Mary  Hall,  of  the  Girls'  high  school. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  told  of  what  was 
being  done  in  the  development  of  high 
school  libraries  and  the  possibilities  of 
cooperation  with  public  libraries.  It  was 
a  splendid  address  and  was  discussed  by 
Dr  James  L.  Hughes,  ex-superintendent 
of  schools.  Others  who  spoke  were  W. 
J.  Sykes,  of  the  Ottawa  public  library, 
on  "What  books  are  being  read  by  boys 
and  girls  in  high  school,"  discussion 
being    opened    by    Principal    Gray,    of 


Oakwood  school,  and  Principal  Gavin, 
of  Windsor.  Professor  Tracy,  of  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  Mr  Crocker 
spoke  on  "Cooperation  of  the  public 
library  with  the  Sunday  school  libraries 
of  the  city."  The  president,  George  H. 
Locke,  spoke  on  the  social  survey  of 
Toronto,  which  was  in  progress  by  the 
assistant  librarians. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President, 
Professor  A.  E.  Lang,  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege library ;  vice-president.  Principal 
Gray,  of  Oakwood  high  school;  secre- 
tary. Miss  Eva  Davis,  of  Public  librarv. 

The  Executive  committee  represents 
the  libraries  of  Royal  Canadian  insti- 
tute, Normal  school.  Public  school, 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Children's 
department  of  Public  library  and  Sun- 
day School  association. 

Pennsylvania— The  fourteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Keystone  state  library  as- 
sociation was  held  at  Wernersville,  Pa., 
October  15-17. 

The  first  session  was  devoted  to  busi- 
ness affairs  with  President  Frank  G. 
Lewis,  librarian  of  Bucknell  library,  in 
the  chair. 

The  committee  on  library  legislation 
recommended  that  the  law  for  letter  li- 
braries, which  will  be  presented  at  the 
legislature,  be  urged  for  passage  with  the 
local  members  of  the  legislature  by  all 
members  of  the  association. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  "Fiction  for  the 
public  library,"  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Corinne  Bacon. 

Mrs  I.  H.  Rhoads,  of  Lansdowne, 
made  a  plea  for  an  open-minded  consid- 
eration of  the  French  novel,  pointing  out 
the  difference  in  the  French  viewpoint 
from  that  of  the  American,  and  urging  a 
wider  reading  of  the  best  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

Miss  Bacon  spoke  in  a  helpful  way  on 
how  to  select  fiction  for  the  public  li- 
brary. Miss  Bullock,  chief  of  the  Loan 
department,  told  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  selecting  fiction  for  the  large 
public  library.  Every  novel  is  read  by 
some  member  of  the  staff  who  reports  on 
it  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  staff  of 
the  Pittsburgh  public  library. 
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Miss  Eaton,  of  the  Harrisburg  public 
library,  said  that  mindful  of  the  recrea- 
tive effect  of  fiction,  they  had  bought 
many  books  of  imagination  and  stimula- 
tion. 

Miss  McDonald,  consulting  librarian 
of  the  Pennsylvania  free  library  com- 
mission, suggested  reading  committees 
made  up  of  members  of  boards,  trustees 
or  different  classes  of  readers  in  the 
communities  where  there  are  very  small 
public  libraries.  She  also  advised  the 
sending  of  lists  to  the  commission  for 
checking. 

Miss  Fanning,  of  the  H.  W,  Wilson 
Co.,  spoke  of  the  several  fiction  lists 
printed  by  the  company  of  the  older,  well 
worth-while  books,  and  also  the  experi- 
ment of  the  cooperative  printing  of  fic- 
tion catalogs  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

Mary  White  Ovington,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  made  an  appeal  for  the  reading  of 
the  classics,  modem  drama,  poetry,  and 
the  better  magazines;  for  a  greater  ex- 
penditure of  the  library  funds  for  chil- 
dren's books,  freely  duplicated,  and  for 
an  open-minded  attitude  on  the  part  of 
librarians  towards  the  selection  of  books 
for  their  shelves. 

Friday  afternoon  was  spent  in  recrea- 
tion, amid  the  wonderful  mountain 
walks  and  scenery. 

Alice  S.  Tyler,  director  of  Western 
Reserve  library  school,  Cleveland,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  "The  widening 
field  and  the  open  book."  The  widening 
field  was  the  larger  view  of  the  function 
of  the  library,  suggesting  ways  of  "open- 
ing" books  by  story  hours  for  adults, 
travel  talks  with  pictures,  hours  with  the 
poets  and  free  use  of  the  lecture  room 
for  all  subjects. 

Miss  Tyler  was  followed  by  Dr  Sam- 
uel M.  Crothers,  of  Cambridge,  on 
"The  therapeutic  value  of  books."  Dr 
Crothers.  in  his  delightfully  humorous 
manner,  divided  books  into  several 
classes,  according  to  their  effect  on  their 
readers,  stimulants,  depressants,  seda- 
tives and  counter-irritants.  He  declared 
that  the  librarians  should  treat  the  people 
who  come  to  the  library  as  patients,  suf- 
fering from  various  maladies,  mostly 
from    mal-nutrition ;    that    they    should 


watch  the  effect  of  the  books,  that  people 
need  various  kinds  of  books,  not  only 
those  that  stimulate  but  the  sedative 
books  that  bring  a  certain  harmony  with 
life,  and  what  is  one  man's  stimulant  is 
another  man's  sedative. 

In  his  address  on  Saturday  morning, 
on  "Some  recent  developments  in- social 
and  economic  literature,"  Dr  Scott 
Nearing,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, reminded  librarians  of  the  great 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  as 
guardians  of  the  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge. Librarians  should  see  to  it  that 
the  social  and  economic  books  on  the 
shelves  represent  the  modern  viewpoint 
of  social  service.  Dr  Nearing  was  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Caroline  Griest,  refer- 
ence librarian  of  the  Erie  public  library, 
who  talked  on  the  relation  of  the  library 
to  social  movements,  emphasizing  the 
duty  of  the  library  to  create  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  any  social  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

Miss  Tyler  called  attention  to  the  open 
course  to  be  given  in  Western  Reserve 
library  school  during  February,  March 
and  April,  to  which  hbrarians  of  train- 
ing and  experience  can  come  without  ex- 
amination and  without  credit,  to  get  en- 
thusiasm and  broaden  their  outlook. 

Dr  Horace  E.  Hayden,  of  the  Wyom- 
ing historical  and  geological  society  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  was  made  an  honorary 
life  member  of  the  association. 

It  was  decided  that  a  handbook  of  the 
Keystone  library  association  be  pub- 
lished during  the  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  executive  committee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  W.  F.  Stevens,  librarian  of 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Homestead ;  vice- 
president,  O.  R.  Howard  Thompson,  li- 
brarian of  the  James  V.  Brown  library, 
Williamsport ;  secretary,  Mabel  N. 
Champlin,  librarian  of  the  Public  library, 
Hanover;  treasurer,  Anna  A.  McDonald, 
consulting  librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania 
free  library  commission. 

Vermont—  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Library  association  together  with  the 
Vermont  library  commission  was  held  at 
Proctor,  Vermont.  October  20-22. 
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By  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Proctor  library  the  librarians  met  at  a 
"get-together-supper"  Tuesday  evening. 
In  this  way  the  librarians  were  on  hand 
promptly  for  the  meeting  next  day. 

At  this  time  the  reports  of  the  county 
vice-presidents  were  read. 

They  were  very  encouraging,  show- 
ing good  progress  in  all  ways,  especially 
with  the  schools.  While  wild  flower 
tables  are  in  many  libraries,  two  reported 
garden  flower  exhibitions  in  August 
which  had  increased  the  interest  in  gar- 
dens and  brought  to  the  library  people 
who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  coming. 
Very  few  notable  gifts  were  received 
during  the  year.  The  most  pressing 
problems  seem  to  be  the  same  old  ones, 
lack  of  money,  lack  of  interest  in  any- 
thing but  fiction,  and  in  some  cases 
boards  of  trustees  who  do  not  meet  and 
have  no  interest  in  the  library.  One 
librarian  who  reported  "no  problems" 
was  the  envied  of  all. 

Wednesday  morning  after  the  regular 
business  meeting  a  round  table  was  held, 
the  first  subject  being  "What  the  U.  S. 
department  of  agriculture  can  do  for  li- 
brarians." While  several  ways  were 
mentioned,  the  county  agent  can  be  of 
the  greatest  service  as  he  is  the  link 
between  librarians  and  the  department 
on  one  side,  and  librarians  and  farmers 
on  the  other.  He  knows  the  kind  of 
books  the  farmer  and  his  wife  will  use. 
Some  of  these  agents  are  cleaning  out 
the  local  libraries  of  books  that  are  not 
helpful  to  the  farmers  and  replacing 
with  up-to-date  material.  Through 
them,  bulletins  of  books  on  agriculture 
and  home  economics  that  are  in  the 
local  library  may  be  sent  to  each 
farmer  in  that  vicinity. 

Other  topics  were  "Some  of  the  newer 
fiction,"  "Books  other  than  fiction," 
"Magazines  on  the  'white  list'."  General 
discussion  followed  each  one.  It  was 
found  that  most  of  the  cheaper  maga- 
zines had  been  taken  from  the  reading- 
room,  and  especially  McClure's  and  Har- 
per's IVeekly  had  been  dropped  this  last 
year.  The  last  topic  was  "A  simple 
charging  system."  This  has  been  worked 
out  by  Miss  Rebecca  Wright  secretary 


of    the    Vermont    library    commission, 
Montpelier. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Miss  Caro- 
line M.  Hewins  of  Hartford,  Conn,  gave 
a  most  amusing  and  instructive  paper  on 
"Work  with  children  in  schools  and  va- 
cation book-talks"  and  Mr  Stone  of 
Springfield,  told  us  how  to  treat  current 
events  in  the  library  by  means  of  the 
bulletin  boards,  pictures,  best  reviews, 
lists  of  books  and  current  event  talks. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  hours  was 
a  visit  to  the  Vermont  Marble  Company's 
works.  Tuesday  evening  the  association 
was  invited  to  see  the  Ben  Greet 
Players  in  "As  You  Like  It." 

As  during  the  entire  meeting  the  Ver- 
mont library  association  was  the  guest  of 
the  Proctor  library  trustees  and  the 
people  of  Proctor,  a  sincere  vote  of 
thanks  to  them  and  the  librarian  for 
their  gracious  hospitality  was  passed. 
An  invitation  to  meet  at  Rutland  next 
year  was  received. 

Officers  elected  were :  President, 
George  Dana  Smith,  Montpelier;  vice- 
president,  Fanny  Fletcher,  Proctors- 
ville;  secretary-treasurer,  Elizabeth  C. 
Hills  Lyndon  ville. 

There  are  91  members  in  the  associa- 
tion. 

Elizabeth  C.  Hills,  sec'y. 


Books  for  Illinois  Schools 
The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  library 
extension  commission  has  sent  out  no- 
tices that  a  free  traveling  library  will  be 
sent  to  any  district  school,  for  three  or 
six  months,  on  the  payment  of  trans- 
portation charges  to  and  from  Spring- 
field. These  libraries  are  different  from 
the  rural  school  libraries  of  25  volumes 
as  they  contain  50  volumes,  one-third 
juvenile  books,  one-third  fiction  and  one- 
third  general  literature.  Any  school 
district  in  Illinois  may  borrow  rural 
school  libraries  and  a  general  traveling 
library  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Library  extension 
commission  to  meet  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers, students  and  school  children  as  far 
as  means  will  allow,  and  information  will 
be  cheerfully  given  to  any  inquirer. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Louisville  public  library  has  is- 
sued a  list  of  detective  stories. 

John  Cotton  Dana  has  an  interesting 
story  about  the  Business  man's  branch 
of  the  Newark  public  library  in  the 
October  niunber  of  Associated  Adver- 
tising. 

The  Boston  Transcript  is  carrying 
on  a  discussion  proposed  by  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  is  the  most  vivid  and  inter- 
esting character  in  any  novel  published 
this  summer?" 

The  Illinois  library  extension  com- 
mission in  Leaflet  No.  2,  has  issued 
plain  directions,  made  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  "How  to 
establish  a  free  public  library  in 
Jllinois," 

The  Public  library  of  Riverside,  Cal., 
has  issued  a  list  of  books  on  soils  of 
interest  to  California  growers.  Bulle- 
tin HI.  A  list  of  books  on  county 
libraries  is  also  to  be  found  in  Bulletin 
103  of  the  same  library. 

A  list  of  151  pages  of  Iowa  authors 
and  their  works  has  been  issued  as  a 
contribution  towards  a  bibliography 
by  Alice  Marple,  assistant  curator  of 
the  Historical  department  of  Iowa. 

The  Deichmanske  Bibliothek,  Chris- 
tiana, has  issued  a  finding  list  of  the 
books  in  the  library  on  Geography.  The 
list  is  classified  by  country  and  the 
entries  are  quite  freely  annotated. 

The  present  interest  in  inland  water- 
ways may  be  fostered  by  a  list  of  ref- 
erences on  waterways  and  control  of 
waters,  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  H.  H. 
B.  Meyer,  chief  bibliographer. 

The  contributions  to  the  November 
number  of  Poetry  are  colored  by  the 
dreadful  tragedy  of  the  European  war. 
Poetry  says  editorially: 

We  have  believed  that  Poetry  might 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  by  encourag- 
ing the  expression  of  this  spirit  of 
protest. 


The  municipal  reference  department 
of  the  Chicago  public  library  has  issued 
a  bulletin  covering  the  experience  and 
practice  of  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
United  States  on  the  payment  of  fines 
on  installments  by  offenders.  It  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  city  council,  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  such  a  condition  for 
Chicago. 

A  Supplement,  1900-1910,  to  A.  L. 
A.  Index  to  general  literature,  has 
been  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board.  It  is  a  cumulation  of  the  Index 
to  general  literature,  which  appeared 
in  the  Annual  library  literary  index. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  analysis  of  125 
books  published  between  those  dales, 
through  the  cooperation  of  seven  of 
the  principal  libraries  of  the  Middle 
West. 

The  Century  Magasine  announces  for 
the  coming  year  serials  by  James  Lane 
Allen  and  Jean  Webster,  in  fiction,  and 
a  series  of  articles  on  "The  South  of 
Panama,"  by  Professor  E.  A.  Ross.  A 
new  series,  under  the  title,  "Construct- 
ive Americans,"  will  offer  the  life 
stories  of  Americans  who  have  been 
constructive  in  the  national  life_  There 
will  also  be  the  "Reminiscences"  of  an 
American  whose  success  in  the  dra- 
matic world  made  her  a  permanent  and 
popular  figure  in  court  circles,  the  the- 
atrical world,  and  the  world  of  letters. 

Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard  arraigns 
American  book-reviewers,  in  the  re- 
cent Yale  Review,  as  too  afraid  that 
their  readers  are  not  interested  in  good 
criticism.  He  expresses  sympathy  for 
the  reviewer  upon  whom  harmful  in- 
fluence is  exerted  by  the  counting- 
room.  He  omits  to  mention  the  many 
cases  where  the  literary  editor  is  free 
to  express  his  real  views,  but  given 
next  to  no  space  in  which  to  express 
them.  While  critics  should  not  cater 
to  the  unthinking,  neither  should  they 
favor  "the  so-called  literary  class."  Let 
criticism  "serve  the  public,  without 
fear  or  favor,  and  it  will  make  sooner 
or  later  the  astounding  discovery  that 
the  public  is  on  its  side." 
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The  Division  of  school  libraries  in 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  issued  an  annotated  book  list 
for  secondary  school  libraries.  The 
collection  is  made  by  form,  with  the 
idea  of  better  training  in  English  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  object  is 
to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature, 
with  knowledge  of  the  history  of  liter- 
ature. 

An  interesting  monograph  recently 
issued  by  the  Hine  Brothers  of  New 
York  City,  under  the  title,  "Early  his- 
tory of  the  electro- magnetic  tele- 
graph," throws  new  light  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  telegraph  system.  The 
material  is  furnished  from  letters  and 
journals  of  Alfred  Vail,  arranged  by 
his  son,  J.  C,  Vail.  Many  of  these  let- 
ters were  written  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
and  seem  to  indicate  that  Alfred  Vail 
and  Dr  Day  of  Yale  were  lai^ely  in- 
strumental in  producing  the  telegraph 
system  as  we  have  it  today.  Libraries 
with  technical  books  should  certainly 
include  this  in  the  collection. 

The  Public  library  of  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  has  published  three  pamphlets  describ- 
ing the  government  of  the  city,  county 
and  state  in  which  the  library  is  located. 
These  monographs  describe  briefly  the 
form  of  government,  and  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  various  departments  and 
offices  of  the  city,  county  and  state. 

Though  treating  only  of  local  condi- 
tions, they  have  considerable  interest, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  them  de- 
scribes the  operation  of  commission 
government  in  the  lai^st  city  in  which 
it  has  been  introduced,  and  the  other 
explains  the  government  of  a  typical 
New  Jersey  county. 

Many  thousands  of  these  publications 
have  been  printed  and  distributed  by 
the  library  to  be  used  in  the  schools  as 
textbooks  and  for  supplementary  read- 
ing. They  have  been  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  teachers. 

The  Public  library  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  has  issued  a  very  handsome  bro- 
chure with  a  number  of  halftone  illus- 
trations treating  of  the  children's  room 
of  that  library.  The  spirit  of  the  work 
shown  is  worthy  of  the  dress. 


Library  Schools 

CameKie  library  of  Pittiburgh 

Training  Bchool  for  children's  librarians 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses 
scheduled  for  the  autumn  term  a  sched- 
ule of  15  hours  of  practice  work  each 
week  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
children's  department  is  required  of  the 
junior  class.  Two  periods  of  three  hours 
each  during  the  term  are  taken  from 
this  schedule  for  practice  work  in  the 
reference  department. 

The  senior  class  is  scheduled  for  15 
periods  of  three  hours  each  for  practice 
work  in  the  catalog  department. 

The  junior  class  has  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  a  course 
in  "Games  and  plays." 

On  October  28,  the  school  was  for- 
tunate in  having  as  its  guests  Mr  and 
Mrs  Andrew  Carnegie  who  both  ad- 
dressed the  school. 

The  junior  class  has  organized  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  Margaret 
Jean  Qay,  president;  Harriet  W.  Leaf, 
vice-president ;  Lenore  Townsend,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

University  of  Illinois 

The  course  of  lectures  given  by  non- 
resident lecturers  has  been  continued 
during  the  past  month  by  Miss  Steams, 
who  lectured  before  the  Library  school 
students,  and  faculty  and  library  staff 
on  October  29.  Miss  Steams  dealt  with 
"Western  phases  of  librarianship" ;  a 
second  lecture  was  on  "The  library  and 
the  social  survey."  On  Thursday  even- 
ing, Miss  Steams  was  entertained  at  an 
informal  dinner  to  the  women  members 
of  the  faculty  and  Mrs  Windsor,  Miss 
Bond  being  the  hostess. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  on  November  13,  spoke 
before  the  members  of  the  school  and 
staff  on  "Librarianship"  and  "The  New 
York  state  library." 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  library  association  at  Springfield, 
the  Illinois  library  school  former  stu- 
dents and  alumni  celebrated  at  a  reunion 
dinner  on  Thursday  evening,  October  22. 
Thirty-one  were  present,  including 
several  guests.  Miss  Price,  president 
of    the    Alumni    association,    acted    as 
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hostess  and  introduced  the  two  speakers. 
Director  Windsor  and  Miss  Ahem.  The 
reunion  was  probably  the  largest  ever 
held  at  a  state  meeting. 

Graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
school  have  been  appointed  to  positions, 
as  follows: 

Margaret  Winning,  '13-14,  assistant 
cataloger  in  the  Rosentwrg  library,  Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Eva  L.  Fitch,  '07-08,  to  a  position  in 
the  Iowa  State  library,  Des  Moines. 

Mattie  Fargo,  B.  L.  S.,  '07,  assistant  in 
the  Los  Angeles  County  free  library,  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

Harriet  Pearson,  '12-13,  general  as- 
sistant in  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
college  library.  Miss  Pearson  also  gives 
an  eight  weeks'  course  in  the  use  of  the 
library  to  freshmen  students  in  Agricul- 
tural college. 

Inez  Sachs,  B,  L.  S.,  '09,  assistant 
cataloger  in  the  California  state  univer- 
sity library  at  Berkeley. 

Fkances  Simpson, 
Assistant-director. 
New  York  public  librar; 
Senior    lectures    since    the    first    fort- 
night's report  have  been  as  follows: 
School  and  college  library  course : 

Mary  E.  Hall,  on  Training  in  books  in 
high  schools;  The  high  school  situa- 
tion; Administration  of  the  high  school 
library.  (Evening  lectures,  one  given 
at  the  Girls'  high  school,  Brooklyn.) 

Freeman  F.  Burr,  on  the  Literature  of 
biology,  and  of  chemistry. 

Advanced     reference     and     cataloging 
course : 
Freeman    F.    Burr,    on    the    Literature   of 

biology,  and  of   chemistry. 
Catherine  S.  Tracey,  History  of  printing 
(first  two  lectures  of  course). 
Administration  course: 

Frederick  W.  Jenkins,  on   Education   and 

treatment     of     defectives,     delinquents 

and  incorrigibles,  and  on  Public  health. 

Annie  C.  Moore,  on  Selection  of  books 

for    children     (first     two    lectures     of 

Children's  librarians'  course: 

Frederick  W.  Jenkins,  on  Education  and 
treatment  of  defectives,  delinquents 
and  incorrigibles. 


Annie  C.  Moore,  on  Selection  of  books 
for  children. 
Practice   in   selection   of  editions   has 

been  given  the  two  latter  classes. 
Tests  have  been  given  on  Mr  Jenkins' 

lectures. 
The  juniors   have   had   lectures   from 

visiting  lecturers  as  follows: 
On  October  21,  by  Dr  N.  Krishna,  on 
Modern  education  in  India,  and  The 
modern  literature  of  India. 
On  October  30,  by  Frederick  W.  Jenk- 
ins, on  The  library  as  a  civic  factor. 
On  November  4,  in  the  morning,  by 
Claude  G.  Leland,  on  The  Public 
school  system  of  New  York  City, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  recital  by 
Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay,  of  some  of 
his  poems,  including  "The  Congo," 
"The  eagle  that  is  forgotten,"  and 
"General  William  Booth  enters  into 
Heaven." 
Dr  and  Mme  Krishna  met  the  school 
at  an  infonnal  reception  after  his 
lecture,  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Jenkins 
were  guests  of  the  school  at  a  Hal- 
lowe'en party  given  by  the  Alumni 
association  to  the  entering  class  the 
evening  of  October  30. 
The  Alumni  association  has  inaugu- 
rated an  "at  home"  evening,  in  room 
73  of  the  school  quarters,  the  twelfth 
of  each  month  during  the  school- 
year. 
.At  five  o'clock,  three  days  a  week,  the 
women  of  the  junior  class  are  hav- 
ing a  sewing  and  knitting-bee  under 
Miss  Sutliff's  direction,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  European  refugees  and  non- 
combatants. 
The  Thanksgiving  recess  will  begin  at 
one  o'clock  November  25,  sessions 
being  resumed  the  following  Mon- 
day. 

Mary  W.  Plummer, 

Principal. 
New  York  state  library 
Two  more  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
senior  class.     The  school  enrollment  is 
now  49;  22  seniors  and  27  juniors. 

The  advanced  course  in  library  build- 
ings which  was  suspended  on  Mr  East- 
man's resignation  in  1912,  has  been  re- 
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sumed  under  the  direction  of  William 
R.  Watson. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  entertained  the 
faculty  and  students  on  the  afternoon  of 
election  day,  Nov.  3. 

A  series  of  trips  to  near-by  points  of 
interest  has  been  planned  by  the  stu- 
dents, the  first,  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  arsenal  at  Watervliet,  occurred 
Saturday,  Nov.  7,  A  student  library 
club  has  been  organized,  chiefly  for  the 
discussion  of  current  topics  of  interest 
to  librarians.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
Tuesday,  Nov.  10.  Helen  M.  Claflin 
('14)  is  president  of  the  club  and  Emily 
L,  Giffillan  ('15)  secretary. 

Junior  class  officers  for  the  present 
school  year  are :  President,  Ralf  P.  Em- 
erson ;  vice-president.  Helen  M.  Laws ; 
secretary-treasurer,  Adelaide  H.  Gren- 
side. 

F.  K.  Walter. 
Pratt  institute 

At  the  annual  reception  given  to  the 
incoming  class  by  the  Graduates'  asso- 
ciation on  Thursday  evening,  November 
5,  there  were  more  than  80  present,  rep- 
resenting all  of  the  classes  from  1891  to 
1915  with  the  exception  of  the  classes  of 
1893,  1899.  1910  and  1912.  Several  of 
the  graduates  came  from  some  distance, 
— Madison,  Englewood,  Jersey  City, 
Yonkers,  and  New  Haven  sending  rep- 
resentatives. No  formal  entertainment 
was  attempted,  but  a  display  of  the  class 
photographs  from  1896  down  created  no 
little  interest  and  amusement. 

Prof  A.  S.  Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin 
college,  Ohio,  spoke  to  the  students  on 
November  10,  on  "The  library  as  a  co- 
operative and  inspirational  factor  in  com- 
munity life." 

George  B.  Utley,  secretary  of  the 
American  library  association,  addressed 
the  class  on  November  12,  on  "The  his- 
tory and  work  of  the  association." 

The  class  has  attended  two  meetings 
of  the  New  York  library  club,  at  the  first 
of  which  Mr  Donald  Hendry  of  the 
Pratt  institute  library  staff  spoke  on  the 
Leipzig  exhibit,  and  at  the  second  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  municipal  re- 
search was  explained. 

The  class  of  1915  effected  an  organ- 


ization on  Friday,  October  16,  electii^ 
as  president  Mildred  Maynard  of  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa.,  and  as  secretary  Myra  W. 
Buell  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Caroline  L.  Jones,  '13,  who  has  been 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of 
Brooklyn,  has  been  made  head  of  the 
Hazelwood  branch  of  the  Pittsbui^h 
public  library. 

Ella  B.  Cook,  '14,  who  went  to  the 
Trenton  public  library  as  head  of  a 
branch,  has  been  made  reference  libra- 
rian at  the  main  library, 

Madalene  F.  Dow,  '14,  who  substituted 
at  Columbia  during  the  summer,  has  be- 
come a  cataloger  in  the  library  of  Colum- 
bia university. 

Eleanor  Gleason,  '14,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  School  of  Re- 
ligious Pedagogy  at  the  Hartford  Theo- 
It^ical  seminary. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 
SinuDons  college 

In  November,  the  two  outside  lecturers 
were  Dr  Root,  and  Miss  Sawyer.  The 
tatter  spoke  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  Perkins  institution,  and  the  for- 
mer, in  "Some  impressions  of  European 
libraries,"  made  them  far  more  real  to 
those  privileged  to  listen. 

Dr  Root  spent  November  5-6  examin- 
ing the  school  on  behalf  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  library  training. 

Visits  were  made  during  November 
to  the  Boston  Book  Company,  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  blind,  and  to  the 
libraries  of  Worcester,  Clark  university, 
the  Antiquarian  society  and  the  Wor- 
cester public  library. 

The  "Better  books  of  the  year"  exhi- 
bit, by  the  Publishers  Cooperative  Bur- 
eau has  been  an  attraction  to  draw  stud- 
ents and  instructors  frequently. 
AJunuii  DotM 

Martha  Bailey,  '14  was  appointed  in 
June  in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington. 

Edith  Brown,  '14  is  an  assistant  in 
the  Howard  University  library,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Alice  Day,  C  11  '13-14,  became  an 
assistant  in  the  Smith  College  library, 
November  1. 

Elva  Greef,  '13-14,  is  substituting 
for  the  librarian  of  the  Public  library, 
Manchester,  la. 

Mildred  Page,  '14,  is  in  the  Utica,  New 
York  public  library. 

Marian  Small,  '14,  was  with  the 
Massachusetts  library  commission  dur- 
ing September  in  reorganization  work 
at  Braintree,  and  in  October  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  reference  catalog  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  pubhc  library. 

Katherine  Warren,  '14,  is  assisting  in 
reorganization  work  on  the  West  Spring- 
field public  library  catalog. 

Esther  S.  Chapin,  '13,  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  New  York  public  library. 

Elsie  Wells,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  position  in  the  Somerville  public  h- 
brary  which  recently  gave  a  civil  serv- 
ice examination  for  assistants. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly. 
SrracuK  university 

May  Angell,  Anna  Hurlbut,  Anna 
Middlekauf,  Margaret  Sanborn  and 
Ida  B,  Swart,  all  of  the  class  of  '14, 
are  assistants  in  the  Brooklyn  public 
library. 

Mildred  Wood,  '14,  takes  the  place 
of  Edith  E.  Haith,  '12,  as  librarian  of 
the  State  college  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse. 

Agnes  Mackin,  '14,  is  an  assistant  in 
the  Public  library  at  Ames,  Iowa. 
E.  E.  Sperky, 

Director. 
Western  Reserve  university 

The  reception  given  for  the  class  of 
1915  by  the  faculty  of  the  Library 
school  on  the  evening  of  November  sec- 
ond brought  together  a  large  number  of 
the  graduates  residing  in  Cleveland  and 
a  few  from  nearby  cities. 

The  class  has  oi^anized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  appointment  of  commit- 
tees, etc.  The  new  practice  of  the  class 
of  the  previous  year  of  sending  a  mes- 
senger with  greetings  and  suggestions 
regarding  organization  was  much  appre- 
ciated. Miss  Coveney,  of  the  class  of 
1914,  brought  the  greetings.     The  offi- 


cers for  1915  are:  President,  Mildred 
McAfee;  vice-president,  Louise  Bailey; 
secretary-treasurer,  Helen  Lewis. 

The  class  heard  a  lecture  by  Professor 
Emma  Perkins,  of  the  College  for 
women,  on  "Personal  reminiscences  of 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer."  Mrs  Julia  S. 
Harron,  library  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library,  had  charge  of  the 
book  evaluation  course  during  October. 
The  lecture  by  George  B.  Utlev. 
secretary  of  the  A.  L,  A.,  November  4, 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  students,  the 
early  history  of  the  association  and  its 
present  activities  being  presented  in  a 
most  interesting  manner, 

Alice  G.  Gaylor,  '06,  who  was  for- 
merly children's  librarian  in  the  Public 
library  of  Duluth,  is  now  in  charge  of 
stations  and  extension  work  of  that 
library. 

Ethel  M.  Knapp,  '07,  cataloger  in  the 
University  of  Indiana  library,  has  been 
appointed  reference  librarian  in  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing 
the  marriage  of  Mabel  Hines,  '09,  to 
Norman  Houser,  of  Cleveland. 

Ellen  G.  Stocker,  '09,  assistant  li- 
brarian of  the  P.  M.  Musser  public 
library  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  has  been 
elected  the  librarian. 

Cornelia  Plaister,  '13,  has  resigned  her 
position  of  librarian  of  the  Qarinda 
(Iowa)  public  library  to  become  the 
supervisor  of  branches  of  Sioux  City 
public  library. 

Alice  S.  Tylek, 
Director. 
University  of  Wisconsin 

The  opening  weeks  have  been  busy. 
The  regular  library  economy  courses 
have  commenced.  Nothing  new  in  the 
way  of  equipment  can  be  reported,  but 
much  time  and  effort  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  faculty  in  adjusting  the 
course  of  study,  eliminating  unessential 
and  balancing  the  proportion  of  time 
devoted  to  different  studies. 

The  Library  commission's  exhibit  of 
pictures  on  "The  Country  of  Walter 
Scott,"  which  was  on  exhibition  in  the 
gallery  during  the  opening  weeks,  and 
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a  lecture  on  the  use  of  picture  collections 
was  given  to  the  class  at  that  time. 

The  following  outside  lectures  have 
been  given  before  the  school : 

Sept.  29— Library  spirit.     Miss  Stearns. 

Oct,  23— -Work  of  Indiana  library  com- 
mission. Mr  Sanborn,  secretary  of  Indiana 
commission. 

Nov.  7— Hero  tales,  Art  of  story  telling 
(2  lectures).     Mrs  Thorne-Thomsen, 

No.  9 — How  history  is  written.  Dr 
Faxon,  professor  of  history  in  the  univcr- 

Nov.  11 — Source  material  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Historical  library.  Dr  Quaife,  sup't  of 
the  library. 

The  students  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  Mrs  Penn3T)acker,  president  of 
the  National  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  when  she  spoke  before  the  Madi- 
son woman's  club.  A  number  of  social 
functions  have  lent  enjoyment  to  the 
term. 

The  following  officers  have  been 
elected  by  the  class: 

President,  Miss  Head,  Madison;  vice- 
president.  Miss  Walker,  Waupon ;  secre- 
tary. Miss  Henkel,  Detroit,  Mfich. ;  treas- 
urer. Miss  Doran,  Denver,  Col. 


Statistics  of  the  202  graduates  have 
recently  been  compiled.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-three  are  in  active  service  in 
the  library  profession,  located  thus: 
Wisconsin.  4d;  Illinois,  19;  Michigan. 
14;  Iowa,  11 ;  Indiana  and  Ohio,  8  each; 
Minnesota,  7;  Oregon,  6;  New  York  and 
North  Dakota,  5  each ;  Nebraska  ana 
California.  4  each;  Colorado,  Kansas. 
Montana  and  Pennsylvania,  3  each : 
Idaho,  Alabama,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Washington,  2  each;  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts. Missouri.  New  Jersey.  New 
Mexico  and  Canada,  1  each.  Twenty 
three  have  married,  and  16  are  not  en- 
gaged in  library  work. 

Anna  Du  Pre  Smith,  '07,  has  returned 
to  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  public  library, 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  Branch 
work. 

Mary  Watkins,  '09,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  reference  librarian  in  the 
Denver  public  library,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  municipal  reference  de- 


partment of  the  Minneapolis  public  li- 
brary. 

Ora  Williams,  '09,  was  married  Oc- 
tober 29  to  Robert  A.  Green,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Miss  Williams  was  assist- 
ant organizer  for  the  Indiana  library 
commission. 

Grace  Poland,  '10,  ts  assistant  cata- 
loger  in  the  Minneapolis  public  library. 

William  E.  Jillson,  '12,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  West  Allis 
(Wis.)  pubhc  library. 

Corina  Kittelson,  '10,  is  now  librarian 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  collie  library. 

Elizabeth  Eckel,  Helen  Pfeiffer,  and 
Florence  Davis,  '12,  and  Agnes  Dicker- 
son,  Mary  Egan,  and  Marion  Frederick- 
son,  '13,  were  recent  visitors  at  the 
school. 

Lynne  Malmquist,  '13,  has  been 
chosen  first  assistant  of  the  Stoux  Citv 
(Iowa)  pubhc  library.  Since  graduating 
here,  she  has  been  librarian  at  Two  Har- 
bors. Minn. 

Mary  Euggene  Hazeltine. 
Training  classM 

A  training  class  has  been  started  in 
the  Portland  public  library  in  the 
charge  of  Ethel  A.  Sawyer,  Pratt  '06. 
Miss  Sawyer  has  been  superintendent 
of  circulation  of  the  Seattle  Public 
library. 

A  training  class  of  17  members  who 
had  taken  a  year's  course  at  the  St. 
Louis  pubhc  library,  under  Mrs  H.  P. 
Sawyer,  chief  of  the  Instruction  depart- 
ment, was  graduated  last  summer.  A 
new  class  of  15  members,  selected  from 
64  applicants  taking  the  examination, 
began  the  year's  training  on  September 
28,  after  two  weeks  of  preliminary  prac- 
tice work  in  the  St.  Louis  public  library, 
previous  to  beginning  the  work. 

A  training  class  of  12  young  women, 
from  places  scattered  over  New  Eng- 
land, has  been  started  by  the  City 
library  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  class 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Alice  Shepard, 
who  will  conduct  it  for  nine  months. 
There  will  he  43  hours  of  service  a 
week,  distributed  so  as  to  include  two 
evenings,  given  by  the  students  in  re- 
turn  for   the   opportunity   to   become 
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familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Spring- 
field library. 

'  The  Training  school  of  the  Los 
Angeles  public  library  commenced  its 
twenty-seventh  session  on  October  5. 

The  16  students  comprising  the  class 
of  1914-15  were  selected  by  competitive 
examinations  in  which  60  applicants 
participated.  All  but  three  members 
of  the  class  have  had  some  college 
work  or  other  advanced  study. 

The  curriculum  has  been  strength- 
ened by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
lecture  artd  study  periods  and  by  the 
addition  of  new  courses.  Miss  Helen 
Haines  has  been  engaged  as  special 
lecturer  to  the  school  and  will  give 
among  other  courses,  a  series  of  talks 
on  the  library  movement  and  on  the 
selection  of  fiction. 

All  members  of  the  class  of  1913-14 
who  desired  positions  have  been  en- 
gaged in  library  work  during  the  sum- 
mer and  a  number  are  now  working 
under  permanent  appointment. 

A  -new  library  school  in  Germanr 

The  first  regularly  organized  library 
school  in  Germany  was  opened  on  the 
morning  of  October  12,  1914,  in  the 
Hoch  Schule  fur  Frauen  in  Leipzig. 

The  Hoch  Schule  fur  Frauen,  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  Germany, 
is  a  technical  school  for  training 
women  for  professional  and  public 
service.  It  occupies  a  very  hand-^iome 
building  in  Konigstrasse  18,  and  is 
generously  equipped  with  libraries  and 
devices.  Its  chemical  laboratory  is  es- 
pecially large  and  complete. 

During  the  summer  of  1914  the  Zen- 
tralstelle  fiir  Volkstumliches  Bucherei- 
wesen  (Central  Bureau  for  Public  Li- 
brary Interests)  was  established  in 
Leipzig.  This  Bureau  is  housed  in  the 
Frauen  Hochschule.  It  is  supported 
by  funds  contributed  by  the  City  of 
Leipzig,  by  individuals  and  libraries. 
Through  its  efforts  the  library  school 
(Fachschule  fur  Bibliothekverwaltung 
und  Tecknik)  was  brought  into  being, 
and  quarters  for  it  were  secured  in  the 
Frauen  Hochschule. 

Dr  Walter  Hofmann,  the   Director 


of  the  Public  Library  system  of  Leip- 
zig, and  Mrs  Hofmann,  librarian  of 
Branch  Library  No.  2,  of  Leipzig,  wrere 
the  prime  movers  in  establishing  both 
the  Zentralstelle  and  the  Fachschule, 

There  were  twelve  pupils  present  at 
the  opening  exercises.  Dr  Boysen,  of 
the  University  Library,  made  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  was  followed  by 
Dr  Hofmann,  who  reviewed  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  efforts  which  led  to  the 
lealization  of  the  school.  Both  speak- 
ers were  happy  in  their  references  to 
American  libraries  and  their  methods. 

The  required  time  of  instruction  is  a 
year  and  a  half,  beginning  in  October. 
A  fee  of  200  marks  is  exacted.  Pupils 
must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  and 
must  have  absolved  certain  educational 
requirements. 

Among  the  applicants  were  several 
men.  Thus  there  is  here  the  singular 
event  of  men  attending  a  technical 
woman's  school  in  Germany,  where 
opinion  as  to  the  progress  of  woman 
is  supposed  to  be  so  conservative. 
A.  R.  Hasse. 


Traveling  Libraries  in  Saskatchewan 
The  appropriation  for  traveling 
libraries  for  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan is  $3,000  with  which  to  make  t 
commencement.  It  is  desired  to  use 
the  amount  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
a  test  for  the  future  extension  of  the 
work  on  the  best  lines.  What  is  de- 
sired is  not  a  replica  of  some  other 
system,  but  one  which  shall  have  its 
own  features  suited  to  Saskatchewan, 
and  the  initial  scheme  must  be  re- 
garded more  as  a  seed  for  future  devel- 
opment than  as  a  completed  work. 

There  are  54  constituencies,  each  of 
which  has  an  equal  claim.  Most  of 
these,  when  the  system  is  in  full  oper- 
ation, will  have  several  traveling  li- 
braries, but  at  present  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  cost  of  the  books,  the  cost 
of  the  boxes,  distribution  charges  and 
additional  clerical  assistance  is  taken 
into  consideration,  only  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  ground  can  be 
covered. — Report  of  Provincial  library. 
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News  from  the  Field 
Eut 

Ruth  H.  Calkins,  N.  Y.  State,  '13-'14, 
has  gone  to  Wellesley  College  library 
as  temporary  assistant. 

Margaret  Sharpe,  N.  Y.  SUte,  '13-'l4, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  Wes- 
leyan  University  library,  Middletown, 
Ct. 

Harriet  H.  Stanley,  N.  Y.  State,  "95, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
New  Hampshire  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  Durham. 

Mary  E.  Hyde,  N.  Y.  State,  '02-'03, 
resigned  her  position  as  head  cataloger 
at  the  San  Francisco  public  library,  to 
become  instructor  in  library  science  in 
Simmons  college. 

The  annual  report  of  the  City  li- 
brary association  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
records  that  books  in  foreign  languages 
have  increased  in  circulation  more  than 
any  other  class,  or  27  per  cent.  They 
now  constitute  one-tenth  of  the  adult 
book  circulation,  exclusive  of  fiction. 
A  list  of  100  of  the  world's  best  busi- 
ness books  was  prepared  and  widely 
distributed.  A  special  business  men's 
number  of  the  Bulletin  was  mailed  to 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
business  houses  throughout  the  city. 

The  circulation  for  home  use  was 
655,903  V,  The  total  number  of  dis- 
tributing agencies,  including  clast 
rooms,  increased  from  334  last  year  to 
363  at  present.  A  new  branch  library 
building  was  opened.  Pupils  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  classes  from  the  first 
year  high  school  were  brought  to  the 
library  for  lessons  in  the  use  of  its 
material.  Advanced  instruction  was 
given  in  the  high  school  by  a  library 
assistant.  Beginnings  of  an  inter- 
mediate department  for  young  people 
were  made.  The  re-classifying  and  re- 
cataloging  of  all  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary was  completed.  Three  bequests 
were  made  to  the  library,  amounting 
to  $16,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library    of    Haverhill,    Mass.,    records 


that  the  circulation  per  capita  was 
four,  covering  an  area  of  32  square 
miles. 

The  work  of  the  library  has  steadily 
increased,  and  the  demands  are  very 
much  larger  than  they  have  ever  been 
The  size  of  the  staff  and  the  running 
expenses  of  the  library  have  remained 
about  the  same  for  the  last  eight  years. 
The  building  erected  about  40  years 
ago  is  declared  inadequate,  restricting 
the  work  of  the  library.  The  largest 
part  of  the  material  in  the  library  is 
bought  from  endowment,  and  part  of 
the  running  expenses  is  also  paid  by 
endowment.  The  city  pays  about  half 
of  the  total  expense.  The  book  fund 
has  not  in<;reased  in  15  years,  but  the 
use  of  the  books  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  need  of  more  money  for 
books  is  expressed.  The  picture  col- 
lection contains  about  24,000  pictures, 
which  circulate  quite  freely. 

Games  have  been  introducgt^ ,  into 
the  children's  room,  but  while  more 
children  were  attracted  to  the  library, 
they  did  not  read  nor  take  out  more 
books.  By  means  of  the  club  room, 
the  library  is  becoming  more  of  a 
social  center. 

Centnl  Atlantic 

Rachel  Baldwin,  Pratt  '08,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Newark  public 
library. 

Elizabeth  H.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  State, 
'13,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
New  York  State  library. 

Katherine  B.  Judson,  N.  Y.  State. 
'04-'05,  has  been  appointed  temporary 
assistant  in  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  public 
library. 

Mary  C.  Sherrard,  N.  Y.  State,  'IS, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  ref- 
erence section  of  the  New  York  State 
library. 

Clara  S.  Hawes,  N.  Y.  State.  '94,  has 
been  appointed  cataloger  in  the  Mis- 
sionary  Research  library,  13  W.  18th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

William  J.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  State, 
'12,  has  been  appointed  first  assistant 
in  the  shelf  department  of  the  New 
York  public  library. 
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Mary  L.  Erskine,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
State,  '14,  has  returned  to  her  former 
position  as  librarian  of  Wilson  college, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Annabel  A.  Hulburd,  N.  Y.  State, 
'06-'07,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Edith  E.  Clarke  as  head  cataloger  at 
Syracuse  University  library, 

James  A.  McMillen,  N.  Y.  State,  '15, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
Legislative  reference  section  of  the 
New  York  State  library, 

Paul  N.  Rice,  N.  Y.  State,  '12,  has 
gone  to  the  New  York  public  library 
as  reference  and  information  desk  as- 
sistant in  the  public  catalog  room. 

Charlotte  E.  Wallace,  Pratt  '97,  who 
has  been  abroad  for  two  years,  has  ac- 
cepted the  librarianship  of  the  York- 
ville  branch  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary. 

Isabel  McC.  Turner,  Drexel  '08,  for 
some  time  assistant  library  organizer 
for  the  Pennsylvania  free  library  com- 
mission, has  been  elected  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

Elsie  Adams,  Pratt  "98,  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  cataloging  department 
of  the  Queens  Borough  public  library,  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  reference  catalog 
department  of  the  New  York  public 
library. 

Mabel  R.  Haines,  for  the  previous  I.'' 
months  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  Summit,  N.  J.,  resigned  October  1, 
to  take  a  position  with  the  New  Jersey 
Woman's  Political  Union,  Miss  Haines 
was  formerly  editor  of  Library  Journal. 

Mabel  C.  White.  B.  L,  S-  N.  Y. 
State,  '08,  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Mott  Haven  branch  of  the  New  York 
public  library  to  accept  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of 
school  libraries  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mary  C.  Parker.  Pratt  '98,  who  has 
been  librarian  of  the  Hudson  and  Man- 
hattan Railroad  Company  for  two  years, 
has  been  given  charge  of  the  library  of 
the  new  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The 
position  includes  charge  of  the  files  as 


well  as  of  the  library,  and  promises  to 
include  a  certain  amount  of  statistical 
work. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  resig- 
nations at  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Braddock,  Pa,,  has  taken  place  during 
the  fall.  Mabel  Egbert,  on  the  library 
staff  for  over  11  years,  has  rested 
and  will  go  to  Connecticut.  She  has 
been  succeeded  by  Ida  Wolf  of  Chi- 
cago, Mrs  Carolme  Flickinger,  head 
of  the  reference  department,  has  re- 
signed, and  Jessie  Callan,  of  the  New 
York  public  library,  succeeds  her,  Ruth 
Fomwald  resigned  to  enter  Western 
Reserve  library  school.  She  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Bemardine  Stagg. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh  records  294  agen- 
cies for  the  distribution  of  books  for 
home  reading  throughout  the  city  These 
included :  the  Central  library,  8  branches, 
61  adult  stations  including  engine-houses, 
factories,  working  girls'  clubs,  etc.  1 
special  children's  room,  4  permanent 
playgrounds,  129  schools,  70  home  li- 
braries and  clubs,  and  19  summer  play- 
grounds. The  total  circulation  was  1.- 
417,089,  or  2.65  volumes  per  capita.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  405,394. 

A  gift  of  $350  was  received  for  books 
upon  the  single  tax  principle  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  theory  of  taxation  in  gener- 
al. The  James  Watson  Stuart  library 
of  single  tax  will  include  practically  all 
the  available  material  upon  the  subject. 

The  ninety-fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Apprentices'  library  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  shows  an  active  year's 
work,  the  library  having  an  attendance 
of  31,965  in  the  reading  room,  and  a 
circulation  of  70,984  v,  among  the 
adults,  and  30.000  v.  among  the  chil- 
dren, is  preceded  by  an  interesting  bit 
of  history. 

The  library  was  founded  in  1820.  It 
began  with  a  library  of  1500  books  and 
was  for  apprentices  at  first.  In  1842 
the  girls  were  admitted  to  the  library 
in  a  separate  department.  In  1882  the 
separate  departments  for  girls  and 
boys   and   girls    were    combined.      In 
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1891  the  library  was  thoroughly  re- 
organized, on  a  modem  basis,  and 
since  that  date,  open  free  to  all,  has 
kept  abreast  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  library  work. 
Central 

Helen  A.  Scearce,  N.  Y.  State,  '13- 
'14,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
Purdue  University  library. 

Amy  Cowley.  N.  Y.  State,  '14,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  at  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Mary  Raines,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Public  library  of  Clarinda,  la., 
is  now  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
at  Mason  City,  la. 

Sadie  Sheppard  has  resigned  as  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Corn- 
ing, la.  Ivell  Ribblie  has  been  elected 
her  successor. 

Katherine  A.  Searcy,  N.  Y.  State, 
'07-'08,  has  been  appointed  temporary 
assistant  for  the  Illinois  library  exten- 
sion commission. 

Vera  L.  Winship,  N.  Y.  State,  '13- 
'14,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
catalog  and  reference  departments  of 
the  Cincinnati  public  library. 

Ellyn  C.  Broomell,  N.  Y.  State,  '13- 
'14,  has  been  appointed  junior  assistant 
in  the  Lewis  Institute  branch  of  the 
Chicago  public  library. 

The  former  state  librarian  of  Ohio, 
Charles  D.  Galbreath,  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Carnegie  college,  at  Rogers, 
Ohio,  his  former  home. 

Mrs  Emma  L.  Mahin.  for  12  years 
Hbrarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Mus- 
catine, la.,  died  suddenly  October  3,  of 
apoplexy. 

Ada  M.  McCormick,  for  some  time 
business  and  municipal  librarian  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  public  library,  has  re- 
signed to  become  municipal  librarian  in 
Cleveland. 

Dr  Cyrus  Northrup,  a  member  of 
the  Minneapolis  library  board  since 
1885,  began  his  eighty-first  year  by  an 
active  day  in  bis  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  board  on  October  1. 


William  E.  Jillson  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  West  AUis,  (Wis.) 
public  library.  He  took  charge  Nov. 
1.  The  new  Carnegie  building  will  be 
ready  about  Dec.  1. 

W.  H.  Kerr  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  Kansas  teachers  of  English  at 
the  State  teachers'  association,  Novem- 
ber 12,  on  "The  library  as  an  English 
laboratory." 

Katherine  Searcy,  N.  Y.  S.  L., 
1907-08,  has  resigned  her  position  as 
reference  librarian  in  the  University 
of  Texas  and  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Illinois  library  extension 
commission. 

Bessie  B.  Scripture,  N.  Y.  State, 
'12-'13,  has  resigned  her  position  as 
assistant  in  the  reference  department 
of  Columbia  University  library  to  be- 
come reference  librarian  of  the  Min- 
neapolis public  library. 

The  Grand  Rapids  public  library  has 
made  an  addition  of  nearly  100  books 
in  the  Armenian  language  to  its  for- 
eign books  department.  The  books  are 
in  the  branch  where  most  of  the  Ar- 
menians live. 

Edith  Ora  Williams,  assistant  li- 
brary organizer  for  the  Indiana  state 
library  commission,  was  married  Oc- 
tober 24,  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  to  Robert 
Allen  Green.  They  will  reside  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Ellen  G.  Stocker,  for  some  time  first 
assistant  in  the  Public  library  of  Mus- 
catine, la.,  has  been  elected  librarian 
to  succeed  the  late  Mrs  E.  L.  Mahin. 
Mrs  Nellie  Sawyer,  connected  with  the 
library  since  1902,  succeeds  Miss  Stock- 
er as  first  assistant. 

The  Public  library  of  Kewanee,  III., 
has  made  a  branch  depository  in  one 
of  the  manufacturing  companies  of  the 
city.  Three  hundred  volumes  will  be 
placed  on  the  shelves  in  one  of  the 
rooms  which  has  been  fitted  up  by  the 
company  and  the  library  will  furnish 
the  books  and  the  library  service. 

J.  T.  Gerould,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Minnesota,    has    returned   ■ 
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after  an  exciting  experience  in  the  war 
zone  in  Europe.  Mr  Gerould  was 
taken  for  an  English  spy,  on  his  way 
to  Switzerland  through  Germany,  and 
experienced  the  feelings  incident  to 
such  a  situation  for  24  hours,  until 
rescue  came  from  a  former  resident  of 
the  United  States  who  knew  him. 

Elta  Virginia  Savage,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  S. 
'13-'14,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  library  and  the  Kansas  state 
agricultural  college  at  Manhattan,  has 
been  appointed  reference  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  at  Duluth.  Marjorie 
Morrow,  Pittsburgh  '14,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  children's  department, 
succeeding  Alice  Gaylord,  Western 
Reserve  '06,  who  has  taken  charge  of 
the   station   and   extension   work. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  library  board  of  Cleve- 
land whereby  the  new  $2,000,000  li- 
brary building  wilt  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  hall.  The 
library  building  will  form  a  part  of  the 
city  group  of  municipal  buildings.  The 
new  city  hall  will  not  be  ready  for 
occupancy  before  January  1916,  and 
the  new  library  building  cannot  be 
started  until  that  is  completed. 

The  Bryan-Bennett  public  library  of 
Salem,  Illinois,  celebrated  October  9 
as  Bryan  day. 

Salem  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
and  Mr  Bryan,  partly  through  a  be- 
quest to  him  from  Mr  Bennett  of  New 
York,  was  enabled  to  give  to  Salem 
not  only  their  library  building,  which 
is  located  on  the  site  of  his  old  house, 
but  also  all  the  books  with  which  the 
library  opened.  Each  year  the  library 
has  a  Bryan  day.  This  year  Miss 
Price,  secretary  of  the  Library  Ex- 
tension commission,  was  the  speaker 
of  the  occasion. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  1913-14,  records 
81,969  registered  readers,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  1,321,552  v.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  300,000  over  the  preced- 
ing year. 


The  library  has  now  11  branches  in 
operation,  of  which  three  new  ones  were 
opened  during  the  past  year.  Excava- 
tion for  the  new  main  library  will  begin 
early  in  1915. 

The  most  notable  gift  of  the  year  was 
the  Qarence  E.  Burton  historical  col- 
lection, considered  the  most  complete 
history  of  Michigan  and  the  territory  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  president  of  the  board  urges  the 
adoption  of  a  library  pension  system. 

The  appropriation  for  the  library  the 
past  year  was  $172,196.  The  salaries  of 
the  staff  were  $85,327;  of  the  janitors, 
$12.488 ;  expenditures  for  books,  $36,499. 

Number  of  volumes  in  the  library, 
325,4S7.  The  library  staff  numbers  89 
persons. 

West 

Lucretia  Vaile,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  State, 
'14,  has  been  appointed  assistant  refer- 
ence librarian,  Denver  public  hbrary. 

The  Sprague  branch  library  of  the 
Public  library  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
was  opened  November  1,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public 
library  of  Fargo,  N,  D.,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  43,818  v.,  a  gain  of  21  per 
cent.  The  report  calls  attention  to 
the  need  for  an  increased  appropri- 
ation. The  receipts  of  the  library  were 
$6,956;  disbursements,  $4,668. 

The  Cummins  Memorial  library  at 
Earned,  Kans.,  was  opened  by  a  library 
day.  Earned  is  a  town  of  3,000  in- 
habitants, in  the  western  dry  part  of 
Kansas,  where  irrigation  is  commenc- 
ing to  give  them  tremendous  crops. 
The  people  are  above  the  average  in 
intelligence  and  reading,  and  the  li- 
brary will  find  a  clientele  at  once. 

The  Cummins  Memorial  library  is 
built  from  money  left  by  Dr  Cummins, 
one  of  the  old  residents.  The  gift  was 
about  $27,000,  and  the  building  has  cost 
about  $22,000.  It  will  start  with  about 
2,000  v.,  and  a  tax  yield  of  about  $1,500 
a  year. 

The  first  library  board  meeting  was 
an   all   day   conference   on   ways   and 
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means  of  conducting  the  library.  Mr 
W.  H.  Kerr,  librarian  of  the  Kansas 
State  normal  school,  at  Emporia,  met 
by  request  with  the  trustees,  and  the 
library  starts  out  with  a  bright  out- 
look. 

On  Friday  evening  formal  exercises 
were  held  in  the  new  building.  Mr 
Kerr  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
library  and  the  community."  This 
will  appear  in  Public  Libraries  later. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  general  re- 
ception and  house  warming  was  held, 
to  which  practically  everybody  turned 
out. 

South 

Mary  U.  Rothrock,  N.  Y.  State,  '14, 
has  been  appointed  reader's  assistant 
in  the  Cossitt  library,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mabel  Clark,  B.L.S.,  N.  Y.  State,  '14, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
library  at  West  Virginia  university, 
Morgan  town, 

Mrs  Percival  Sneed  has  been  named 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Atlanta,  to  succeed  Miss  Katharine 
Wootten,  recently  resigned.  Mrs  Sneed 
will  continue  also  her  present  position 
as  principal  of  the  library  school. 

Louise  M.  Peters.  N.  Y.  State,  '11- 
'12,  resigned  her  position  in  the  cata- 
log department  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  library  to  become 
first  assistant  cataloger  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  library. 

Mercer  university  at  Macon,  Ga., 
has  received  a  gift  of  $5,000  in  cash, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied 
for  the  use  of  freshmen  who  need  help. 
The  gift  came  from  the  famous  Tom 
Watson,  the  Georgia  editor. 

A  letter  was  sent  out  by  the  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  to  all  the  members  of  the  Ad 
club  of  that  city,  calling  attention  to 
the  things  that  are  in  the  library  which 
will  help  them  in  their  work,  and  also 
to  a  write-up  of  the  library  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  their  Associated  Adver- 
tising, 

Katherine  H.  Wootten,  for  14  years 
connected  with  the  Carnegie  library  at 


Atlanta,  resigned  her  position  Novem- 
ber 14.  The  resignation  came  about 
because  of  Miss  Wootten's  unwilling- 
ness to  remain  longer  for  the  salary 
which  was  paid  her,  $1,500  a  year. 
The  board  has  been  in  receipt  of  a 
number  of  protests  against  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Wootten,  expressing 
high  appreciation  and  praise  of  her 
work,  from  prominent  citizens. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  lib- 
rary of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  records  the 
number  of  volumes  added  during  the 
year,  10,125,  making  a  total  of  42,668. 
The  issue  of  books  for  home  use  was 
179,434  v.;  card  holders,  20,633,  of 
which  5,539  registered  during  the  year. 
$21,000  was  subscribed  for  a  book  fund 
by  the  public  last  year.  The  staff  con- 
sists of  13  people,  of  whom  six  are 
library  school  graduates. 

Pacific  Coast 

Adeline  Cartwright,  (Pratt),  lately 
connected  with  the  Cleveland  public 
library,  has  been  made  children's  li- 
brarian at  the  Dovercourt  branch. 

Agnes  F.  Greer,  Pratt  '08,  resigned  the 
librarianship  of  the  Ballard  branch  of 
the  Seattle  public  library,  to  accept  the 
position  of  chief  of  circulation  m  the 
Tacoma  public  library. 

Ethel  R.  Sawyer,  Pratt  '06,  until  re- 
cently head  of  the  circulating  department 
of  the  Seattle  public  library,  has  gone  to 
the  Multnomah  County  library,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
training  class. 

Vera  Dixon,  Pratt  '12,  formerly  of 
the  Department  of  applied  science  of 
Columbia  university,  has  been  ap- 
pointed technical  librarian  at  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Portland,  Ore.  Miss 
Dixon  succeeds  Miss  Van  Benschotcn, 
who  has  resigned  to  be  married. 

Carlton  B.  Joeckel,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
State,  '10,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  circulation  at  the 
University  of  California  library  to  be- 
come librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
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Zulema  Kostomlatsky,  N.  Y.  State, 
'i2-'13,  has  resigned  her  position  as 
librarian  of  the  Hazelwood  branch  of 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburg,  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  circula- 
tion department  of  the  Seattle  public 
library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco public  library  shows  that  the 
library  has  not  only  reached  its  former 
growth  but  has  exceeded  it  in  every 
particular.  All  records  have  been  en- 
tirely restored.  A  chain  of  branch 
buildings  to  aggregate  in  value  $375,- 
000  has  already  been  commenced  as 
well  as  the  new  main  library  building 
which  will  when  completed  have  build- 
ing and  grounds  valued  at  $2,000,000 
and  will  occupy  a  site  in  the  new  civic 
center  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  During 
the  year  934,002  volumes  were  issued 
for  home  use  and  22,604  new  card 
holders  joined  the  library,  making  a 
total  membership  of  44,376.  The  col- 
lection numbers  144,360  volumes. 

A  valuable  gift  of  Spanish  music  was 
added  to  the  music  section  of  the  li- 
brary by  J.  C.  Cebrian,  who  previously 
donated  a  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Spanish  literature  and  since  has 
added  to  it  from  time  to  time. 
Canada 

Miss  Margaret  Charlton,  for  many 
years  librarian  of  the  medical  library 
at  McGill,  has  been  made  librarian  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Queen's 
Park,  Toronto.  The  academy  has  a 
splendid  lot  of  books  and  is  about  to 
erect  a  great  building  in  Queen's  Park, 
in  which  it  is  hoped  to  develop  one  of 
the  finest  medical  libraries  in  Canada. 

At  a  recent  examination  for  entrance 
into  the  public  library  work  at  Toronto, 
there  were  46  candidates,  of  whom  24 
were  successful.  Of  these  a  large  pro- 
portion were  graduates,  many  of  them 
with  high  honors,  of  Canadian  uni- 
versities. 

A  new  branch  library  in  the  far  west- 
em  part  of  the  city  of  Toronto  was 
opened  recently.  This  makes  15  branch 
libraries  in  Toronto,  13  of  which  have 
been  opened  in  the  past  six  years. 


Foreign 

Bolette  L.  Christiansen,  N.  Y.  State, 
'12-'13,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway. 

There  are  seven  members  of  the 
staff  and  two  porters  of  the  Public 
library  of  Birmingham  who  are  serv- 
ing in  the  British  army  in  the  war. 
There  are  six  serving  from  the  South- 
ampton library. 

The  small  fee  heretofore  charged  for 
taking  books  from  the  Philippine  li- 
brary, prior  to  July  1,  has  been  re- 
moved. The  circulation  has  more  than 
doubled  in  two  months. 

The  library  has  received  from  Donna 
Trinidad  de  Ayala,  Viuda  de  Zobel, 
four  large  historical  pictures,  exact  and 
well  executed  copies  of  the  originals, 
which  exist  in  Spanish  museums,  and 
which  were  made  nearly  75  years  ago. 
The  donor  said  in  giving  the  pictures, 
that  they  really  belonged  to  the  public, 
and  not  to  private  persons.  They  are 
all  portraits,  and  represent  Columbus, 
Cortez,  Magellan  and  Elcano. 


"Good  stories  for  great  holidays,"  by 
Frances  Jenkins  Otcott,  issued  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  is  one  of  the 
choicest  books  for  children  that  has 
appeared  in  a  long  time.  The  stories 
are  delightful,  exceedingly  well  chosen 
from  the  best  of  the  world's  literature. 
The  stories  are  presented  mainly  in 
their  original  form,  but  "where  they 
were  too  long  for  inclusion,  or  too 
loose  for  story  telling  purposes,  they 
are  adapted,"  and  this  part  of  the  work 
has  been  exceedingly  well  done.  Miss 
Olcott's  long  experience  as  founder 
and  head  of  the  school  for  training 
children's  librarians  at  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh,  has  fitted  her 
beyond  the  average  for  this  work. 
The  stories  are  arranged  "for  story 
telling  and  reading  aloud,  and  for  the 
children's  own  reading."  The  book 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  color,  and 
is  altogether  a  delight. 
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with  ib  many  years  of  experience,  together  with 
our  unsurpassed  stock  of  books  of  all  publishers, 
combine  to  make  a  library  service  of  unequaled 
efficiency. 


Public  Libraries,  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities 

have  their  book  orders  handled  intelligently, 
expeditiously  and  accurately  by  us,  and  6nd  our 
prices  satisfactory.  We  solicit  correspondence 
from  librarians  not  acquainted  with  our  facilities 
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Brooklj^  folding  book  pocket 


Brooklyn 
Public  Library 

Shcf  paliMd  Bay  Slalloo 
ltiTSbonBo(d 
I.  661  Cour  lilud 
I  «Kk  din  M  P.  N. 

IMrMiT.BiMiilnl-tr.l 


Regulations 

Any  inhabitant  of 
New  York   may  take 
books  from  the  Library. 
Two  books  may  be  held  at 
the  same  time,  but  only  one 
may  be  a  work  of  fiction. 
Each  booli  may  be  kept  two 
weeks,  except  books  in  great  de- 
mand, which  may  be  restricted  by  the 
Lil^^an  to  one  week.    A  book  that 
may  be  kept  two  weeks  may  be  renewed 
for  two  weeks  more  on  application,  unless  it 
is  reserved  for  another  borrower. 

When  renewing  book  by  mail  or  tde- 
phone  give  dtle,  number,  and  date  charged. 

Each  book  kept  overtime  is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  two  cents  a  day  imtil  its  return ;  if  retained  two 
weeks  overtime  it  will  be  sent  for  at  the  borrower'a  ex- 
Books  should  be  examined  for  mutilations,  etc,  at 
the  time  of  borrowing,  as  the  last  borrower  must  be  held 
responsible. 


Actual  size 

A  popular  form  of  pocket  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  book  card  is 
inserted  and  removed. 

Made  of  one  piece  of  heavy  manila  paper  cut  to  special  shape.  Edges  are 
folded  over  and  pasted  to  book  in  the  form  illustrated.    Samples  on  request. 

//  you  have  not  received  our  new  catalog  of  library  supplies  write  to  the  nearest 

Library  Bureau 

DaallBsrs  aad  nakara  al 

Librarj'  oarda  and  ^oldeB  Library  fnniifnrc  eind  bookalaoka 

Teohnioal  and  admlnialratiTe  library  aappll** 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 

43  Fedeial  St.  G  North  Michigan  av.  316  Btoadwar 


..Google 
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"Mcintosh  Lanternm  are  Honest  Lanterns" 


Ql*|.  — of  material  and  construcrion,  assuring  long  life, 
Uwllly  freedom  from  wear  and  all  the  petty  annoyances 
^^^^^^^^  that  go  with  it — perfect  mechanical  precision, 
absolute  alignment,  and  ease  of  adjustment;  that  quality  is  one  of 
the  integral  features  of  every  Mcintosh  Lantern. 

150^)00  alide*  for  oJe  ar  rent 
Catalogue  on  regue*t 


444  Atlu  Block 


MclNTOSH  fo^^fJ" 


Should  Be  in  Every  Library 

Lessons  in  Art  consists  of  two  volumes — Vol.  I,  Architecture;  VoL  II, 
Sculpture,  Bronze  Work,  Painting.  These  fine  books  are  for  class-work  in 
schools,  Art  Study  Clubs.  Reading  Circles,  Home  Groups,  Art  Students,  Library 
References,  and  General  Reading.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  advanced 
pupils  in  higher  grades  of  public  schools;  first  year  pupils  in  high  school;  classes 
in  first  term  of  Normal  work  in  Normal  schools;  classes  in  seminaries,  academies 
and  sophomore  classes  in  male  and  female  colleges. 

"Lessons  in  Art"  contains  three  hundred  fine  copper  half-tone  illnstrations 
and  covers  in  scope  and  treatment  lessons  on  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  Hindoo.  Romanesque, 
Norman,  Gothic,  Italian  Renaissance,  Greek  Temple  style,  Lombard  and  American 
styles  of  Architecture. 

Mythological  Allegorical,  Sepulchral,  Historical,  and  Portrait  Sculpture,  com- 
prising masterpieces  from  Grecian,  Italian,  French,  German,  Danish,  Austrian, 
Spanish,  English  and  American  Sculpture. 

Historical,  Allegorical,  Mythological,  Portrait  Bronzes,  and  Great  Battle 
Monuments. 

Masterpieces  in  Historical,  Genre,  Allegorical,  Mj^hological  War,  and 
Religious  paintings  from  the  greatest  masters  of  painting  in  the  French,  British, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Bohemian,  Flemish,  Russian  and  American  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

2457-24S9  Prairie  Avenue  CHICAGO 
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BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Q  We  are  the  leading  wholesale  dealers  in  the  books 
of  all  publishers.  Our  immense  stock  and  our  loca- 
tion in  the  publishing  centre  of  the  country  enables 
us  to  fill  orders — laige  and  small— for  books  of  £ill 
kinds,  with  the  greatest  dispatch. 

a  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES.  LIBRARIES  and 
other  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  communicate  with  us  before 
placing  orders  elsewhere. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

33-37  E.  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Spring  Back  Magazine 
Binder  for  25  Cents 

William  H.  Rademaekera,  the  well-knonn  Library  Bookbinder,  of  Newark,  New 
Jereey,  and  Hugh  G.  Buchan,  the  inventor  and  original  manufacturer  of  the  famoua  Buchan 
Binder,  have  combined  their  experiences  and  formed  a  company  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
manufacturing  Magazine  Binder!  and  general  Loose-Leaf  Devices.  We  have  produced 
and  are  now  placing  vrlthin  the  reach  of  every  Library  and  Reading-Room  a  Spring  Back 
Magazine  Binder  {Harpir'i,  Srrilmtr'i  and  Century  sizes)  for  the  sum  of  JJ  cenli,  with  the 
name  of  the  magazine  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  10  cents  per  line  extra. 

A  lampte  ivHI  be  lent  poil  paid  for  Jo  cenli.     Aikfer  Pnee  Liit. 


Rademaekers-Buchan  Company 


Special  Loose  Leal  DevleeSt  Telephone  and  Index  Covers 

Address  123  Liberty  St,  New  York 
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I  The  One  Supreme  Authority — 

i  webster's 

{New  International  Dictionary  \ 

p  It  is  the  Standard  of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts.  The 

'^  Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  TheBasitof 

^  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks  in  the  country.     Indorsed  by 

ft  every  State  School  Superintendent.    Universally  recom-  '^ 

g  mended  by  Statesmen,  College  [Residents,  Educators,  and 

p  Authors.    Adhered  to  as  Standard  by  over  99^  of  the 

g-'  Newspapers.  r 

I        THE  ABOVE  CANNOT  BE  SAID  OF  ANY  OTHER  BOOK 

"  4OO.S0OVM*MuTTcnM.       12,000  Biafrifhiul  EbUwi.  % 

"  'lofalWRcIa-      6000m«tntioM.Z700Paft*.  g 

of  HEW  WORDS      W*«Jn^"«JE»*"rif^  | 

.1^  dictionary  witb  ibe  s 


Mt  livcm  ■■  iiT  atbcT 

New  CucttMT,    h  ■  T  i  ■  { 
bnHt  30,000  Sdijcdi 
•UrEditia*.  Printed    Indim-PapcT  EditHa.     Only  bill  ■«  thlek. 
1  iln>D(  boolt  paper       only  halt  is  heavy  u  Ibe  Reeuli     "'" 


a  lEt-volume  cncrclopedia. 


Jillty. 


mlbln.  1 


?.  India 
VeiBht. 


«  Scbolarlr.  Accurate,  Convi 
other  Endllh  Dictionary.  Ci 
Mnarica  la  Invited. 

ITE  for  ipecinien  pusea 
Edilli 


both    Remilv   and   India-Paper  W 

.    FREE.  I 

.  MERRIAM  CO.,    Sprlngflktd,  MHa.^| 


Lemcke  &  Bnechner 


30.32  W.  2Ttb  Sire 


NEW  YORK 


The  oldest  foreign  imporiing  houae  in  New 
York,  have  pleasure  in  announcing  thai  regu- 
lar importations  from  Germany  andFrance — 
London  importaiiona  have  not  been  inter- 
rupted— are  being  resumed  and  orders  for 
Books  and  Periodicals  are  solicited. 


THE  INDEXERS 

JUUA  E.  ELUOTT 
5526  South  Park  Ataiiim.      CHICAGO 


Private  and  Bnalacaa  Ulmrlea  catalosncd. 
MbUoorapUcal  uid  Bcaoarck  Work  u- 

dertaken. 
CoHpctcat  wrorkcTB   wnt   to   any  locality 
wbsre  trained  lervice  l>  needed. 
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The  Largest  Retail  Book  Business 

with  two  complete  book  stores.  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, each  managed  by  Book  Specialists,  is  in  the 

John  Wanamaker  Stores 

Librarians  will  find  our  facilities  the  best  and  the  prices  lowest.  We  have  first  call 
on  anj  special  opportunities  which  publishers  have  to  offer  and  naturally  have  the 
pick  of  the  best  the  market  affords.  Any  book  extant  is  here,  or  will  be  secured  if 
attainable  anywhere.  We  specialize  in  procuring  out-of-print  books.  Lists  for  quo- 
tations receive  prompt  attention.    The  following  catalogues  will  be  sent  upon  request: 


Handy  Catalogue  of  Books,  Magazines  and  Book 

Specials  for  191S 

Catalogue  of  Book  Bargains 

Issued  in  February 

SO  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  below  paUwation  prices 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

PbUadelphla  New  York 


ACID  FREE  MOROCCO 

NIGER  MOROCCO 

Made  according  to  GovamniMii  specifications  byB.N.Moor«  A  Son*  Ca.,6oston,  Mass. 

Every  skin  guaranteed  free  from  all  injurious  acids.    Adopted  as  standard  by  the 

leading  libraries  in  this  country. 

Selling  this  leather  over  the  entire  world. 

Made  in  six  colors  only — Red,  Brown,  Wine,  Blue,  Green  and  Black.   Price  2Sc  per  fiKit 

TRIPOLI  GOAT 

The  greatest  value  for  the  money.  Noth-  Made  in  dull  calf  finish, 

ing  similar  to  it  in  the  world.  Made  in  six  colora— Red,  Brown,  Wine, 

Made  by  B.  N.  Moore  A  Soni  Co.,  Boston,  Blue,  Green  and  Black.    Also  in  black  in 

Mass.  Levant,  Seal  and  Morocco  grains. 

Used  when  Niger  Morocco  is  too  expen-  Why  continue  to  use  buffings,  sheep  and 

sive.  cownides  that  cannot  be  compared  with 

Most  excellent  for  rebinding  books.  Pi"??'*  '^"^  '*""  ■PP«"™n*'«  ""^  "l""- 

It's  the  Niger  at  a  lower  price.  bihty.      p^^j^  jj^  to  16c  per  foot 
Samplaa  of  abov*  tent  on  regaeat 

The  David  J.  Molloy  Co. 

633  Plymouth  Court  Chicago,  Illinoit 
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G.  P.  Puinam's  Sons 

Pabllstaers,  Booksellers  and  Library  Agents 

IB  to  buy  both  here  and  abroad. 


CORBESPONDENCE       SOLICITED 


F.  C.  STECHERT  CO.,  inc. 

29-35  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
Agents  for  Universities,  Public  Libraries  and  Institutions 

Librarians  and  Book  Purchasers  are  Invited  to  communicate  with  us  and 
avail  themselves  of  our  services  and  facilities  for  the  procuring  of  their 
wants  or  for  the  answering  of  any  inquiry  pertaining  to  books  or  special  lists. 

LONDON  Lists  for  Quotations  are  SolicUed  Soi'l 


FINE  INKS 

and 

ADHESIVES 

For  those  who 
KNOW 


Higgins' 


EtenuU  WriHni  Ink 
J  Tiu  Hoc  Mud  Ian 

JbT'"  -" ' 

Liquid  P 
Office  P 


Aia  thsPlnestaodBaat  iDkaand  AdhsslTM 
BmuidiMte  yotuicU  from  tha  ue  ttf  eomtift 
(Bd  ui-uniUlDE  Ink!  and  aiUeiin*  asd  adapt 
theHlraina'InkaandAdheaNea.  ThajwUl 
tea  ranlation to yoD ,  they  are aoaweel, clean, 
weD  pM  Bp,  and  withal  Ki  stflcMiit.  Tbea* 
(voda  an  Mpedally  adapted  lot  Ubfary  eae. 

At  Dealen  Ceoerally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfn. 

(Bnmchca:  Chicago,  Londoal 
271  Ninth  Street.       Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  Librarian 

who  is  concerned  with  the  need  for 
conservine  every  dollar  of  her  appro- 
priation should  send  at  once  for  our 
CtoMtifimd  Ouek  Jbmt  of 


McDEVITT -WILSON 

30  and  S2  Church  StrMt.  New  YoHt  Citj 

BIsAmetieanaCalilogliiit  Intied.   Send  for  It. 


BOOK  BINDING 

EigfatacD  years'  experience  for 

Public  Libraries 

(From  Pennsylvania  to  Colorado) 


THE  BOOK  SHOP  BINDERY 

3I4-3Z2  Wot  SifWHt  Smct  CUon,  Dl 
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